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PREFACE. 


Thb  following  Lbcturic  were  read  in  the  onireraity  of  Edinburgh,  fiv 
Nreoty-foor  yean.  The  publication  of  them,  at  present,  was  not  aitogetiier 
a  matter  of  choice.  Impc^ect  copies  of  them,  in  manuscript,  fh>m  notes 
tilLni  by  students  who  heard  them  read,  were  first  privately  handed  about; 
tod  afterwards  flrequently  exposed  to  public  sale.  When  the  author  saw 
them  cireulate  so  currently,  as  eren  to  be  quoted  in  print,*  and  found  hinv- 
«lf  often  threatened  with  surreptitious  publications  of  thctn,  he  judged  it  in 
be  high  time  that  they  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand,  rather  than  come 
into  public  view  under  some  very  defective  and  erroneous  form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of  youth  into  the  study 
of  belles  lettres,  and  of  composition.  With  the  same  intention  they  are  now 
published ;  and,  therefore,  the  form  of  Lectures,  ui  which  they  were  at  first 
eofflposed,  is  still  retained.  The  author  gives  Uiem  to  the  world,  neither  an 
I  worli  wholly  original,  nor  as  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  othen>. 
Od  every  subject  contained  in  them,  he  has  thought  for  himself.  He  con- 
nlted  his  own  ideas  and  reflections :  and  a  great  part  of  what  will  be  found 
io  these  Lecture  is  entirely  his  own.  At  the  same  time  he  availed  himself 
of  the  ideas  and  reflections  of  others,  as  far  as  he  thought  them  proper  to  be 
adopted.  To  proceed  in  this  manner,  was  liis  duty  as  a  public  professor, 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  knowledge  that 
coakl  improve  them;  lo  deliver  not  merely  what  was  new,  but  what  might 
be  osefol,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  He  hope»,  that  to  such  as  are 
ttadying  to  cultivate  their  taste,  to  form  their  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves 
for  puUic  speaking  or  composition,  his  Lectures  will  afibrd  a  more  compre- 
lienaive  view  of  what  relates  to  these  subjects  than,  as  (ar  as  he  knows,  is  to 
he  received  from  any  one  book  in  our  language. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he  has  generally  referred 
to  the  books  which  he  consulted,  as  far  as  he  remembers  them ;  that  the 
nsders  mi|^t  be  direc^ted  to  any  farther  illustration  which  they  afibrd.  But, 
ai  aoeh  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  cuinposition  of  these 
Uctures,  he  may,  perhaps  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  some  author  into 
whose  writings  he  had  then  looked,  without  now  remembering  whence  be 
deriredthem. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning  such  a  variety  of 
utthors,  and  of  Itterery  matters,  as  come  under  his  consideration,  he  cannot 
opect  that  all  his  readers  will  concur  with  him.  The  subjecu  are  of  such 
a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  taste  and  sentiment :  and  the 
vithor  will  respectfully  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  pu^»lic. 

Reiauung  the  simplicity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as  best  fitted  for  conveying 
nntniction,  he  has  aimed,  in  his  language,  at  no  more  than  perspicuity.  If, 
>fier  the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take,  in  criticising  the 
ityle  of  the  most  eminent  writen  in  our  language,  his  own  style  shall  be 
(bought  open  to  reprehension,  all  that  he  can  say,  is,  that  his  book  will 
•dd  one  to  the  many  proofs  already  aflbrded  to  the  world,  of  its  being  much 
to  give  instruction,  than  to  set  example. 


*  BiognphU  Britanieft.    Artida  Addison. 
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EDITOR^S  PREFACXL 


Thb  Editor  of  the  present  edition  of  Dr.  BIo^b  Lectures  en  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres^  has  endeavoured  to  present  the  work  to  the  public,  in 
a  style  which  he  thinks  will  meet  with  entire  approbation.  The  plates 
from  which  it  is  printed,  were  originaiiy  cast  for  Mr.  George  F.  Hopkins, 
from  a  late  London  copy,  and  were,  in  general,  found  to  be  rery  correct ; 
a  few  errors  were,  however,  on  critical  examination,  detected ;  bat  these 
having  been  carefully  removed,  the  Editor  has  now  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
tliat  this  is  as  perfect  an  edition  of  the  work,  as  any  previously  issued  from 
the  press,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Oreat  Britain. 

lu  addition  to  its  correctness,  this  edition  has  to  recommend  it,  a  copious 
collection  of  questions,  which  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention. The  Editor  is,  however,  aware,  that  this  method  of  teaching  has, 
by  some  gentlomen  of  science,  been  objected  to ;  and  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  questions  have  almost  uniformly  been  written,  the  objection  is 
certainly  not  without  foundation.  But  that  the  student  may  be  preserved 
from  the  disadvantages  arising  from  using  questions  unskilfully  prepared, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  relieved  from  the  tediousness  of  studying  the 
work  without  them,  the  Editor  has  been  careful,  so  to  construct  these  que»> 
tions,  that  the  answers  which  they  require,  necessarily  include  every  sen- 
tence of  tlie  work  itself;  thus  effecting  the  double  purpose  of  greatly  facili- 
tating the  recitations  of  classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  compelling  each 
scholar  to  learn  every  word  of  the  author. 

To  the  lectures  that  require  them,  the  Editor  has  also  affixed  analjrses, 
which  are  principally  designed  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  3roun^  gentlemen 
at  college,  and  of  young  ladies  at  school,  who  may  be  sufficiently  advanced 
to  pursue  this  course ;  and  it  affords  the  Editor  peculiar  pleasure  here  to 
state,  that  they  have  been  used  by  a  number  of  classes  of  yoimg  ladies, 
educated  by  himself,  in  this  city,  with  entire  suocesr^ 

In  preparing  these  analyses,  the  Editor  has  generally  followed  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  lectures,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  the  author  himsdf ;  but 
from  tb**.  necessity  of  making  each  one  of  nearly  the  same  length,  he  haR, 
perhaps,  m  a  few  instances,  extended  the  number  of  his  subdivisions  lie- 
yond  their  natural  length :  he  presumes,  however,  that  no  inconvenionoi^ 
will  result  to  the  student  from  the  coiune  which  he  has  pursued,  as  the 
omission  of  such  subdivisions  as  may  appear  unnecessary,  will  be  attended 
with  no  material  consequences. 

New- York,  AugusU  l32tL 
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TO  A  *  C  *  H.  UARVELLPa  ffTBRBOTYPfi  EDITION  OF  BLAIR'S  LECTTUREA  ON 

RHETORIC  AND  BBl.LiiS  LETTRBBL 


Pram  the  Net^-York  Evening  Pott,  Septemberl 
2UA,  18229. 

Blair'e  LeetHree.—Tfm  exoeUenoaof  Dr.  BUr^ 
liecuireB  on  Rbeioric  and  Bdlfli  Lbuim,  has  been  so 
long  and  gentnlly  aeknowMse^  that  the  work  has 
acquired  ilie  autlMirltjr  of  a  aiandanL  and  is  the  one 
iiKiet  uaed  in  our  coOegea  and  principal  aeminariek 
Tlie  \M9.  aiMl  must  oonea  edition  or  thia  wwfc  hlih- 
enn  before  the  American  |Mblic,  la  one  that  was  pub- 
lumed  about  three  yean  ago,  bjr  Mr.  O.  F.  HofAiran, 
irom  amraotype  piMBa.  the  proofr  fioin  which  were 
revised  by  seveial  disiinguianed  literary  gentlemen, 
with  an  especial  rlew  to  the  correction  m  whaterer 
orrora  mignt  have  occurred  In  the  quotations  from 
the  I.Atln  and  Greek.  From  iheae  platea  tlie  broihen 
Carvin  are  now  about  to  publish  another  edition;  hut 
i  u  ortier  to  rentier  It  aiUl  more  deaerring  of  intronage, 
than  any  previous  one.  they  have  na  omy  been  rt 
ereater  coei  with  legaiti  to  the  quality  m  paper,  Ac 
hub  liave  prorured  the  entire  work  to  be  carefully 
read  by  Mr.  Abraham  Mllla,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  an*] 
liiiles  Lettrea,  wlioae  editlou  of  Burke  on  the  ^b- 
ijne  ami  Beautiful,  uur  raatlen  may  remember  tbnt 
wo  DMmiionod  with  deienred  anirohaiion.  In  thn 
rouraeof  hie  ezaniinatiuo,  Mr.  Mills  baa  diacuvered 
a  very  ^reat  number  of  errora,  (not  leea  than  eighteen 
liiinUred  in  all,)  uf  greater  or  leaa  momeni,  but  all  of 
pultkient  nugnitude  lo  r^ulre  oorrectioiL  We  have 
a  copy  before  ue  cuntainii^  hln  annouiiona,  and  in 
boking  over  it,  have  rainarkoda  great  number  of  iih 
Mancea  where  verbal  iiiaccureclea  had  occurred,  and 
nrhere,  by  the  aubetltuilon  of  a  word  that  iMid  been 
onUded,  or  the  reaionuion  of  the  one  iniendeil  by  the 
author,  for  tlio  liupr\iper  one  thai  had  crept  into  itf 
tilore,  and  been  hlilienu  ovcrioiHced,  iho  sense,  from 
iiriiig  ofaacure  in  euuie  caaua,  ami  In  othere  muntelli- 
f  ible^  lias  been  rendereii  pertectly  plain,  llesiilea 
tiwflB  inipurunt  alierailoiM  and  aniendinems,  ilie 
piincuui'ioii,  which  was  before  very  iniperfect,  has 
undergoue  caroftd  revieion :  ajid  a  souu  nuiiilicr  of 
iiierHy  literal  errore  ol'  tlie  preaa.  mucIi  as  pttMi'nf 
iiMtaMd  df  pateion,  eedu  mnootl  of  epeakt,  and 


many  mora,  soma  of  which,  h  b  obvious,  muai  have 
reudered  the  senaa  doubtAil,  have  been  oorvecieii  to 
thia  edition. 

BuL  ahhough  k  Is  Important  lo  hate  Uie  work 
freed  fnin  lusocuncies  of  these  Uadi^  yei  the  edl> 
tJon  which  the  Meaarai  Carvlll  an  about  to  pubUi^ 
haaaatiU  straMer  reoonunendatioa  Tb  every  le» 
tore,  Mr.  Mills  hss  affljteil  a  liai  of  queatlons^  wtiick 
embrace  the  whole  subjea  matter,  and  to  be  able  to 
anawer  which  neceaaarily  implies  a  suffidenc  eo- 
quaintanee  with  the  authur.  It  Is  remarked  In  Um 
editor's  preface,  that  ihia  method  of  forwarding  the 
end  of  tuition  by  questional  Ium  been  objected  lo  by 
aome  well  Informed  gectleroen ;  but  we  are  inrtinea 
to  think,  that  their  objealona  muat  have  hail  teU- 
ranee  to  the  raimenws  InierpolatkinL  nocei^  and 
interragafearie%  with  which  many  exceUent  hooka  oo 
education  have  h.tn  encumbered  by  quacks  In  Ui» 
racun^  desirov  '>'  the  reputatian  of  authonhl|v 
without  poaeeeainv,  die  abiUtv  to  wnte.  For  our  own 
we  are  weh  convinced  that  the  queetlons  which 
.  Mills  baa  added  lo  the  ieaurae,  cannot  but  hava 
a  tenlency  to  fix  thetuplcaof  dlacoaaioii  more  firmly 
onthemlndofthestudenL  In  addition  to  the  quea> 
liona,  an  analyalii  or  brief  of  the  oontente  of 


Sri 


lecture^  la  given,  by  a  pennaJ  of  which,  aflei  ihs 
lecture  has  Deen  read,  all  lie  topics,  and  Ui  their 


|ier  order,  are  brought  at  once  10  mind,  loeverri^ 
eiwct,  both  ss  rennti  the  additions  and  rnrmfiWis 
of  the  editor,  and  the  qiialitr  of  the  paper  and  ivpo. 
graphy,  this  edition  or  Blalr^  Leaurea,  more  Diau 
any  other  we  have  seen,  b  wonhy  of  public  patrtm- 
agai 

Pnmthe  Meming  OouHerand  Enquirer.  Sep- 
umber  2kh,  iSBk  '^ 

Blaif'9  Leclurce.~Mea»iK  G.  &  CSt  II.  Ck*- 

vlU  have  publlabed  a  aiereotyped  edition  of  Blair's 
Lecturee,  adapted  lo  the  use  of  achoota,  by  Mr.  Abn^ 
ham  Mllla,  one  of  our  moai  respectable  and  (lopuiur 
teachera  We  have  examined  tnis  work,  and  caivv 
fully  ciHupaivd  it  wiih  tlie  mo*  appmved  AuiurKtu> 
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Ib  upogntihj  and 

DMrtj  two  thou* 

AS  iib«ad  or  MCb  iMSun^  Mr.  HJUi  flw  • 

■»  mmbd  M  lo  call  upon  the  noul- 

r,  wWnut  nmlnf  iha 


_^    llaalaaainnditoMcb 
analjrii^  wnuiiMl  viih  gn 
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i«fl^«  Leetmrn,  hp  MUU.-^W*  hava  loaked 
atcT dia  new adhkn of  Blair,  pabliahed  undariha 
aifbolon  oTMr.  Mllli*  of  thia  dty,  well  known  ai  a 
faeoaafid  mrhnr:  and,  upon  oooipartaif  h  whh 
ite  tm  nrerknai  AiMri«an  adlikm.  ai«  aatMbd  cf 
iB  aanmur  acoincy  la  typasnpoT  ana  ponauailpo. 
todeed^biH  te  the  endenoe  thie  eonpariioa  hm 
firnwhadoftte  te^  we  eboaid  have  han&j  ifaoughi 
h powfttab  that  « book  ao eonatuidy  need  aaaaun* 
tedwori In  adncatinn,  and prtmad  wlih  gieai a|»> 
poiect  can  too^  oould  faara  been  aofinihy. 

Mr.  Milli  Iwiapinnded  10  each  chajNer  a 
qMston^  the  awweca  10  which  emmee,  of 
IT,  evwreemoneeln  the  chnpier.  ao  ae  toreqairB  the 
■Bdent fo naMor ilw wholai  TUalefcOowadbTui 
nrififei  of  each  iflfietnaud  In  the  chapter.  The 
MottgeibBr  wffi boihaid  and  Ml  tfaa  ecfadar^ prafl* 


ot 


Prwm  Ike  N^m-Ttrk  DoOmA 

Sd,18B8L 

Oomelml  Shnaiui^d  JSdMm^qf  BUdr*9Lm 

farce.— Mean.  Uarrfll  have  inai  pubUehod  an  eA> 
tlon  of  Bhdr^  LMtara%  fnan  UM  eioreocype  pfieiaBor 
flopkhai  aAar  nariring  nun<eraBi  comeiiaia^  and 
lnin)dudi«  mai^  addiuunal  pagn  of  naator,  pacall. 
arty  wan  calcutaied  lonMka  the  w«fc  etUl  awn  !■»• 
fit  In  the  etoity  of  rheiark:. 

k  le  a  wen  kaiown  fax,  w  an  pencMia  fammar  wWi 
the  highly  popular  and  aeeAd  Wtuneof  Dr.  BWr, 
thatnvnieroiie  caan  occur,  In  dlflennt  paneor  tht 
work,  In  which  the  very  fauhe  of  eiyle  whkh  the  au- 
thor crlddan  and  oondemnL  repeatedly  occur. 
Thaee  fauhaaraanobvioui^  that  RmuBi  haveaBaraod 
aurprWng^  even  to  teamen  themoalvwi  that  tbev 
ehoukl  have  bean  allowod  to  diaflfun  ail  the  Englieb 
edltloni,eTon  the  moat  recent,  a  well  ae  our  own.  Is 
addhlon  lo  thla^  then  wan  ainioat  bmnmerable  Im- 
gularltiea  In  panetaadon,  cakulaiad  toeonlbn  and 
mWead  the  nadar  or  pupil ;  and  Mr.  Milk,  to  whom 
thedefecieofthe  woik  had  become  intimaieiy  knowi^ 
H  thm4gh  a  long  couna  of  pnfaaional  uee,  ae  a  laaehar 
I  of  rbeurk  In  aonie  of  ihenMM  napectable  acadamlea 
of  thb  chy,  wae  mr  Jodkionely  engaged  to  make 
the  neceeaaxycomdioaaL  We  ban  ladan  oppaiti>> 
itfty  to  judn  of  the  extent  and  Imponance  of  the  ta^ 
bourhehadtopedbnn.  About  two  thounnd  cona&- 
tiona  wen  made  In  the  ptauaa;  and,  In  addhion  w 
ihaee,  a  niiee  of  queatione  ibUowe  every  leenre. 


ckaeiy  eonneciad  with  the  auliiecl,  and  raqulfina  hr. 
the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledgeoT  the  leeaon.  Then 
goeatlone  amount  to  fin  thoueandnren  hundnd  and 
nfty  in  all ;  and  each  lecton  le  aleo  Aimiehed  with  a 
brief  analyaia,  of  gnat  convenience  and  un.  Wa 
ehall  expect  to  eee  tide  Improved  woifc  rapubllriiad  la 
£i4;land. 


fVwaIke  Af«rMniae^<lve»ttafr,Oef06er  1j^  iee2S. 
BImr't  Lecturet^Vfe  obeenied  a  few  daya 
■ore.  a  aotloe  of  a  new  edhka  of  thy  Kandard  work 
»  Rneurk  and  ReUee  liBiine^  which  hi|h  pnin 
aaaawanied  to  Mr.  AbnfaamMUIiL  for  the  detection 
of  nanniowomn  In  a  taae  AoMrlcan  edllioi>-4ar 
analyaw  of  earh  tectore,  and  ooptooe  qoeetkuie 
than  them.    Thla  pntae  waa  awarded  on 
neaid  to  bea  careful  compariaon  of  the  two 
.»»»„j;  an],  ae  we  wwa  etruck  wf th  the  aurength 
of  the  nmaifca  and  wondered  not  a  llule  at  the  bold- 
nm  which  had  atiempied  the  emendation  of  Blair, 
«n  took  the  traobto  tocall  on  the  pubUehen^  Meam. 
CkrriB,  to  examine  and  conipan  bt  ounelvee.  Hm 
raeub  haabeen,  that  akhough  Mr.  MiUe  may  have,  in 
one  ortwo  inaaneoL  been  loo  fiaKidlona  in  hie  come 
imB,  y«,  In  the  main,  th«y  an  jadicfcrn^  and,  whe- 
ther the  eRonaioee  irom  Inadvertence  in  the  learned 
■etbor,  or  the  caideamen  or  ignorance  of  aomeof 
hieediton^  the  preeent  correetionean  Invalaablo  to 
tboee  far  whom  the  work  wae  ImendBd.    Thecrarrec- 
tiuiM  in  punanaiion  an  very  numem«i%  and  almo« 
lavariabiyiinexcept'wnabla.  Theanaiy^ lo jaich aa 
mnlri  mi  hove  h^n  madn  but  bv  one  who,  like  Mr. 
Uille,  haa  been  w  the  ung  and  daily  praetloe  of 
invtroetinfE  by  meana  of  then  leeturee;  and  the 
qn«etlone  which  be  baa  arranged  at  the  doee  of 
ail  tbe  leeturee  admitting  of  iUnatration  by  ques- 
tion, ara  eJao  tbe  reenltB  of  doee  etudv  and  correet 
anderatandln^  of  the  author.  Mr.MUla  ia  at  pre- 
wnt  engaged  In  two  of  our  moet  popular  female, 
ftwl  one  of  our  beet  male  aemlnailea.    We  hope 

fiir  thcfr  enttfprlae,  and  tbe  attes'lant  «pene^    etance. 
of  iu  republication. 


PrtmthtNtw-  York  Cmtmutxial  AdwtrUMr,  0» 
lofterad;  1«28. 
The  Meaan.  Gkrvilla  ban  Juat  beued  a  new  edW 
tkmof  Bbir^  Lecturai^  the  text  for  which  la  pertupa 
entitled  to  be  called  immaculaie.  A  few  yean  ego, 
au  edition  waa  printed  with  exfaonNnary  care,  fnjm 
atereocype  platea.  Nearlr  two  thounnd  erron  have, 
however,  been  delected  m  Mr.  Abraham  MlUa  well 
known  ae  a  teacher  In  thie  city.  i>ome  few  or  theee 
may,  by  poaalbUlty.  have  cacaped  Dr.  Bhiir  hlmerU, 
though  tney  an  vMatlonaof  hie  own  rulea.  The 
bulk  of  them,  howerer,  had  been  aooimulatlng 
through  the  aucoeeeive  edhlona  of  the  worit,  ai  (hey 
wen  publiahed  in  Great  Briudn  and  thie  country. 
Blany  wen  of  a  nrioue  character,  defaimlDg  the 
aenn ;  while  all  wen  Important  in  a  work  expnaaly 
treating  of  accuracy  in  atyle.  The  punctuation  in  the 
farmer  editlona  waa  very  alovenly.  It  haa,  aa  we  have 
j  aaoertalnMl  ov  an  examinatkn  of  the  copy  aern  y 
ue,  and  Dy  comparuiir  it  wHh  toat  imprinted  friMR 
(he  old  piaiea,  been  Judldoualy  conecied  by  Mr. 
MlUa.  Tiie  quaauona  and  analyab  annexed  to  each 
i  k-Mun,  an  caicuaued  tobeof  much  practicel  nn  in 
I  echoolB,  and  even  In  ooDogea.  anmrmng  to  the  pT» 
aent  etandaid  of  educatkn  b  thla  country.  The 
queationa  oompnhend  the  literal  whole  of  each  ler* 


LECTURE  I. 


i^rTjtnuvcriox. 


Oks  of  the  most  distinguished  privileges  which  Proyidenoe  has 
eonferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  of  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  one  another.  Destitute  of  this  power,  reason  would  be 
a  solitary,  and,  in  some  measure,  an  unavailable  principle.  Speech 
b  the  great  instrument  by  which  man  becomes  beneficial  to  man : 
and  it  is  to  the  intercourse  and  transmission  of  thought,  by  means  of 
speech,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  thought 
itself.  Small  are  the  advances  which  a  single  unassisted  individual 
can  make  towards  perfecting  any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call 
human  reason,  is  not  the  effort  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is 
the  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  arising  from  lights  mutually  com- 
municated, in  consequence  of  discourse  and  wridng. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  objects  entitled 
to  the  highest  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  or 
the  entertainment  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted ;  whether  utility  or 
pleasure  be  the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  are  prompted,  by  the 
strongest  motives,  to  study  how  we  may  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  most  advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
almost  every  nation,  as  soon  as  language  had  extended  itself  beyond 
that  scanty  communication  which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
men's  necessities,  the  improvement  of  discourse  began  to  attract 
regard.  In  the  lat.tz^.iage  even  of  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  we  can 
trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  force  of  those  expressions 
which  they  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to  afiect  They 
were  early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  it  certain  decorations,  which  experience  had  taught  them  it 
was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decora- 
tions was  formed  into  a  regular  art 

But,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  stale,  no  art  has  been  cultivated 
with  more  care,  than  that  of  langua^,  style,  and  composition.  The 
attention  paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  oe  assumed  as  one  mark  of  the 
progress  of  society  towards  its  most  improved  period.  For,  accord- 
mg  as  society  improves  and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence 
over  one  another  by  means  of  reasoning  and  discourse;  and  in  pro* 
portion  as  that  influence  is  felt  to  enlarge,  it  must  follow,  as  a  iiati»- 
nd  eonsequence^  that  they  will  bestow  more  care  upon  the  methods 
B  d 
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of  expressing  their  conceptions  with  propriety  and  eloquence* 
Hence  we  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  this  study 
has  heen  treated  as  highly  imix)rtant,  and  has  possessed  a  con:*ider^ 
able  place  in  every  plan  of  liberal  education. 

Indeed,  when  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned,  I 
am  sensible  that  prejudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  many.  A  sort  of  art  is  immediately  thought  of,  that  i;* 
ostentatious  and  deceitful ;  the  minute  and  trifling  study  of  vi  ords 
)»lone ;  the  pomp  of  expression ;  the  studied  fallacies  of  rhetoric ; 
ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use.  We  need  not  wond«»r, 
that,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse  as  an  art, 
should  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding ;  and 
I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have  sometimes 
been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption,  rather  than  to  the 
improvement,  of  good  taste  and  true  eloquence.  But  sure  it  is 
equally  possible  t^  <»pply  the  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to 
this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  cultivated  among  men.  If  the  fol- 
lowing Lectures  have  any  merit,  it  will  consist  in  an  endeavour  to 
substitute  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  place  of  artificial 
and  scholastic  rhetoric;  in  an  endeavour  to  explode  false  ornsH 
ment,  to  direct  attention  more  towards  substance  tlian  show,  to  re- 
commend good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  comiK)sition, 
and  simplicity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  such  studies,  and  the  rank  tliey  are  entitled  to  possess 
in  academical  education.**  I  am  under  no  temptation,  for  tliis  pur- 
pose, of  extolling  their  importance  at  the  expense  of  any  oUiej  de- 
partment of  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  cuui 
Belles  Lettres  supposes  and  requires  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces  them  all  within  its  circle, 
and  recommends  them  to  the  higliest  regard.  The  first  care  of  all 
such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  i*cputat;on,  or  to  speak  in  public 
so  as  to  command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their  knowledge; 
to  lay  In  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those  subjects  of  which  the 
occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to  discourse  or  to  write.  Hence, 
among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  frequently 
inculcated, ''  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  ct  artibus  debet  esse  instruc- 
tus  orator;"  that  the  orator  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
conversant  in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  con- 
trive an  art,and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which 
should  give  the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid 
in  expression,  but  barren  or  erroneous  in  thought.  They  are  the 
wretched  attempts  towards  an  art  of  this  kind,  which  have  so  often 

*  The  aathor  m'at  the  first  who  read  lecutres  on  this  subject  in  the  univf>n«ity  of 
Edinburgh.  He  began  with  reading  them  tu  a  private  character  in  the  ye.ir  1769.'  In 
tiie  following  year  be  wa«  chosen  Professor  o(  Rhetoric  by  the  magisiietes  and 
towH'Council  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  17S2,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  erect  and 
etidow  a  Piofession  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  that  uuiTcrsity,  itnd  the  ajth«>r 
Has  appointed  the  first  Reghu  Professor. 
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lii^raeed  oratory,  and  debased  it  below  its  true  standard.  The 
graces  of  composition  have  been  employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply 
the  want  of  matter;  and  the  temporary  applause  of  the  ignorant 
has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasting  approbation  of  the  uiscem- 
ing.  But  such  imposture  can  never  maintain  its  ground  long. 
Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  materials  £at  foim  the 
body  and  substance  of  any  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric  servt» 
to  add  the  polish;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bodies 
oan  be  pol&hed  well. 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lectures,  some  by  the  pro- 
feasion  to  which  they  addict  themselves,  or  in  consequence  of  tneir 
prevailing  inclination,  may  have  the  view  of  being  employed  in  com- 
position, or  in  public  q>&iking.  Others,  without  any  prospect  of 
this  kind,  may  wish  only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  lo  wri- 
ting ai^d  discourse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  in  that  part  of  literature  called  the  Belles 
I^ttrea. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  commu- 
airate  their  sentiments  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  some 
preparation  of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in 
view.  To  speak  or  to  write  perspicuously  and  at^reeauly  wiili  puri- 
ty, with  grace  and  strength,  are  attainments  of  the  utmost  conse* 
quence  to  all  who  purpose,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  address 
file  public  For  without  being  master  of  th«jse  attainments,  no  man 
can  do  justice  to  his  own  conce])tions ;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may 
be  in  knowledge  and  in  good  sense,  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less 
of  those  treasures,  than  such  as  i>osscss  not  half  his  store,  but  who 
can  display  what  they  possess  with  more  propriety.  Neither  are 
these  attainments  of  that  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  nature 
merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  confen*ed  upon  some  a  very  favour- 
able distinction  in  this  respect,  beyond  others.  But  in  these,  as  in 
most  otlier  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out 
by  every  man's  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects 
of  study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence ;  such  remark- 
able examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting,  by  their  dili- 
fi^ence,  the  disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature,  that  among 
the  learned  it  has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  unde- 
cided point,  whether  nature  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling 
in  writing  or  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  fur- 
nish assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions. 
I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just 
t^icver,  are  sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  to 
\)C  favourable,  more  by  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  ap- 
plication and  study,  than  upon  any  system  of  instruction  that  is  ca- 
llable of  being  publicly  communicated.  But  at  the  same  time, 
though  rules  and  instructions  cannot  do  all  that  is  requisite,  they  may, 
however,  do  much  that  is  of  real  use.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  in- 
spire genius ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it  They  cannot  remedy 
barrenness ;  but  they  may  correct  redundancy      They  point  out  pro- 
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per  models  for  imitation*  They  bring  into  view  the  chief  beauties 
that  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  thoughts  that  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead  genius 
from  unnatu]*a]  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel.  What  would  not 
avail  for  the  production  of  great  excellencies,  may  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition,  merits 
the  hi^er  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  man- 
ner, in  the  study  of  composition,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itself. 
True  rhetoric  and  sound  logic  are  very  nearly  allied.  The  study  of 
arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to 
think  as  well  as  to  speak  accurately.  By  putting  our  sentiments  into 
words,  we  always  conceive  them  more  distinctly.  Every  one  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  composition  knows,  that  when  he 
expresses  himself  ill  on  any  subject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose, 
and  his  sentences  become  feeble,  the  defects  of  his  style  can,  al- 
most on  every  occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception 
of  the  subject :  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thbughts  and  the 
words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition,  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  ac- 
quired additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements  in  every  part  of 
science,  have  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts 
much  attention  has  been  paid ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beauty 
of  language,  and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing. 
The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is 
slovenly  and  incorrect  Every  author  must  aspire  to  some  merit 
in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  if  he  would  not  incur  the 
danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  n...(Ute  elegance,  and  attention  to 
inferior  ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  engrossed 
too  great  a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion, 
that  we  lean  to  this  extreme;  often  more  careful  of  polishing  style, 
than  of  storing  it  with  thought  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  reason  for 
the  study  of  just  and  proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to 
be  deficient  in  elegance  or  ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such 
high  estimation,  it  is  still  more  requisite  to  attain  the  power  of 
distinguishing  false  ornament  from  tnie,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being 
carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  which  never 
fails,  when  it  is  prevalent  to  sweep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  ig- 
norant They  who  have  never  studied  eloquence  in  its  principles, 
nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to  the  genuine  and  manly  beauties  of 
good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the  mere  glare  of 
language ;  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to  compose, 
have  no  other  standard  ou  wliit.h  to  form  themselves,  except  what 
chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soever,  or  er- 
roneous, that  may  be. 

But  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects  as  either  com« 
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posittoit  or  ]Hiblic  speaking  in  view,  let  us  next  consider  what  ad  van* 
uges  may  be  derived  by  them,  from  such  studies  as  form  tbesubjeoi 
of  these  lectures.  To  them,  rhetoric  is  not  so  much  a  practical 
art  as  a  speculative  science;  and  the  same  instructions  which  assist 
others  in  composing,  will  assist  them  in  discemiag  and  relishing 
the  heauties  of  composition.  Whatever  enables  jrenius  to  ezecuU 
well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise,  of  (he 
same  kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  with  reiqseot  to  rhe- 
toric. As  rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothiiq; 
more  than  the  scholastic  study  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropes,  so 
criticism  has  been  considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding  faults; 
as  the  frigid  application  of  certain  teclini^al  terms,  by  means  of 
which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil  and  censure  in  a  learned  manner. 
But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants  only.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal 
and  humane  art  It  is  the  offspring  of  good  sense  and  refined  taste. 
It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discernmeni  of  the  real  merit  of  authoni. 
It  promotes  a  lively  relish  of  their  beauties,  while  it  preserves  us 
from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which  would  confound  their 
beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us,  in  a  word,  to  ad- 
mire and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the  crowd 
blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  frequently 
the  subjectsof  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  himself  into  a  judge, 
and  when  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  polite  society  without  bearing 
some  share  in  such  discussions;  studies  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  will  appear  to  derive  part  of  their  importance  from  tiie  use 
to  which  they  may  be  applied  in  furnishing  materials  for  those  iash« 
ionable  topics  of  discourse,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to  support  a 
proper  rank  in  social  life. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such  stu- 
dies on  somewhat  of  solid  andintrinsical  use,  independent  of  appear^ 
ance  and  show.  The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  improving  employments  of  the  understanding. 
To  apply  the  principles  of  good  sense  to  composition  and  discourse; 
to  examine  what  is  beautiful  and  why  it  is  so ;  to  employ  ourselves 
in  distinguishing  accurately  between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  be* 
tween  affected  and  natural  ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not 
a  little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature.  For  such  disquisitions  are  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  us 
to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and  the  movements 
of  tlie  heart;  and  increase  our  acauaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
refined  feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logical  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere ;  and 
are  oonversant  with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind ;  the  progress  ol 
the  understanding  in  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction 
of  the  will  in  the  proper  pursuit  of  good.  They  point  out  to 
man  the  improvement  of  his  nature  as  an  intelligent  being;  and  his 
dnties  as  the  subject  of  moral  obligation.     Belles  Lettres  and  criti- 
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eism  chiefly  considei  him  as  a  being  endowed  with  those  powers  of 
taste  and  imagination,  which  were  inienaed  to  embellish  his  mind, 
and  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  uspful  entertainment.  They 
open  a  field  of  investigation  peculiar  to  themselves.  All  that  relates 
to  beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance;  all  that  can  sooth  the 
mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to  their  pro- 
vi  nee.  They  present  human  nature  under  a  different  aspect  from  thM 
which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  bring  to 
light  vaiious  springs  of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  might  have 
passed  unobserved;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre* 
quently  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human 
lite. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage^  that  they  exercise 
our  reason  without  fatieuing  it  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but 
not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers 
in  tne  path  of  science;  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent,  in  some 
decree,  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more 
toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  neees^ 
sary  erudition,  or  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  &rther  recommended  by  the  happy  ef- 
fects which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  most 
busy  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by 
business.  Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the  .«tretch 
of  serious  thought  Neither  can  the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situa* 
tions  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 
pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  Ii 
will  frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  ha\  e  not 
some  employments  subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their  main  pursuit 
How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  interv.'ds, 
which  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up? 
How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be 
more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  mind,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  ti\e  study  oi 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
for  tljese,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amus<v 
ment  for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a 
pernicious  passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  him- 
self. He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of 
loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  te<liousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them 
in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  those  of  pure 
intellect  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always  among  objects  so 
low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so 
hirii  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the 
mind  after  the  toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours  of  ab^trait 
study;  and  they  gradually  rai?(i>  it  above  the  attachments  of  dense, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  consonant  i^  this  to  experipnce,  *^hat  in  t^e  erdication  of  yoi  tb, 
00  oOject  tuui  in  ^^yeiy  a^e  appeoieu  more  'mportant  to  wvm  men^ 
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thin  to  tiiieture  them  early  with  a  relish  for  the  enteitainments  of 
taste.  The  transitioa  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these  to 
the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life. 
Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those  whose  minds  have  this  libe* 
ral  and  elegant  turn.  It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues.  Where- 
as to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of 
jcnitlf ;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifica- 
tions, or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  purauitu 
of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with  which 
the  improvement  of  taste  i?«  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  culti- 
vated taste  increases  sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  pas- 
sions, by  giving  tliem  frequent  exercise;  while  it  tends  to  weaken 
the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 


Ingeniuw  didicitse  fideliter  aitet 


Emoltic  noret,  nee  sinit  mm  ferof.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  elo- 
quence, ami  history,  are  often  bringingunderourview,naturalfy  tend 
to  nourish  in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of 
external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and 
great. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste  and  of 
virtue  is  the  same;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-exist 
in  an  equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply, 
are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which  too  fre- 
quently prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  some- 
times found  to  float  on  the  surfnce  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions 
possess  the  interior  regions  of  the  heart  At  the  same  time  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native 
tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the  most  admired 
productions  of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one 
rises  with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and  though  these 
may  not  always  he  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  ^mong 
the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain, 
and  1  shall  heieafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully,  that, 
without  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no  man 
can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  must 
feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move,  or  to  in- 
terest mankind.  They  are  the  anient  sentiments  of  honour,  vir- 
tue, magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of 
genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the 
admiration  of  ages;  and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
most  distnguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to 
our  relishing  them  with  proper  taste  and  feeling. 

On  these  general  topics  1  shall  dwell  no  longer;  but  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  employ  the 


*  Thet^  pnlUh*d  arU  hnve  hunumis  d  PMinkiad, 
Softti**'!  the  r  *d«,  and  calm'd  the  Houit'roia  (uioa 
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following  Lectures.  They  divide  themselves  into  five  parts.  FiroL, 
some  introductory  dissertations  on  the  nature  of  taste^  and  upon  the 
sources  of  its  pleasures.  Secondly ,  the  consideration  of  language: 
Thirdly 9  of  style:  Fourthly  of  eloquence,  properly  so  called,  or 
public  speaking  in  its  different  kinds.  Lastly,  a  critical  examination 
of  the  most  distinguished  species  of  composition,  both  in  prose  aiid 
verse. 


LECTURE IL 


TASTE. 


The  nature  of  the  present  undertaking  leads  me  to  begin  with 
some  inquiries  concerning  taste,  as  it  is  this  (acuity  which  is  always 
appealed  to,  in  disquisitions  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  io 
writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and  indis- 
tinctly than  on  taste;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  with 
precision ;  and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lectures  will  appear 
more  dry  or  abstract  What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  shall  be 
in  the  follovidng  order.  I  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a 
power  or  faculty  in  the  human  mind.  I  shall  next  consider,  how  far 
it  is  an  improveable  faculty.  I  shall  show  the  sources  of  its  Im- 
provement, and  the  characters  of  taste  in  its  m  «t  perfect  state.  I 
shall  then  examine  the  various  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable,  and 
inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  can  brine  the 
dinerent  tastes  of  men,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted  from 
the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined  "The  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
tlie  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art."  The  first  question  that  occurs 
concerning  it  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense, 
or  as  an  exertion  of  reason  ?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term ;  but 
if  we  understand  by  it,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  in  speculative 
matters  discovers  truth,  and  \a  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness 
of  means  to  an  end,  I  apprehend  the  question  may  be  easily  answer* 
eu.  For  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  taste  is  not  resolv- 
able into  any  such  operation  of  reason.  It  is  not  merely  through  a 
discover}  of  the  understanding  or  a  deduction  of  argument,  tliat  tlie 
mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  fine  poem. 
Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion, when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being  pleased. 
They  sometimes  strike  in  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  and  tlie 
peasant ;  the  boy  and  the  man.  Hence  the  faculty  by  which  we  relish 
such  beauties,  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense,  than  to 
a  process  of  the  understanding;  and  accordingly  from  an  externa) 
sense  it  ha5  borrowed  its  name ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive 
and  distinguish  the  pleasures  of  food,  having,  in  several  languages. 
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pven  rise  to  the  word  tftste,  in  the  metifihorical  meaning  under 
trhich  we  now  consider  iL  However,  as  in  all  subjects  which  regard 
the  operaoons  of  the  mind,  the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  exertions  of  taste.  Though 
taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a  certain  natural  and 
lusliacti  ve  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as  I  shall  show  hereader. 
assists  tasteinmany  of  its  operations,  and  serves  to  enlarge  its  power.* 

Taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  is  a  faculty  com 
mon  in  some  degree  to  all  men.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  is  more  general  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or 
other;  of  what  is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious,  new, 
or  sprightly.  In  children,  the  rudiments  of  taste  discover  them- 
selves Tery  early  in  a  thousand  instances ;  in  their  fondness  for  regu- 
lar bodies,  their  admiration  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  imitations 
of  all  kinds;  and  their  strong  attachment  to  whatever  is  new  or 
marvellous.  The  must  ignorant  peasants  are  delighted  with  ballads 
and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  nature  in 
the  earth  and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America,  where 
human  nature  shows  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  savages 
have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  their 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  conclude  the 
principles  of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It  is 
no  less  essential  to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it 
is  to  possess  the  attributes  of  reason  and  of  speech.t 

But  although  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  the  de- 
grees in  which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different  In  some  men  only 
the  feeble  glimmerings  of  taste  appear;  the  beauties  which  they  re- 
lish are  of  the  coarsest  kind;  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weak  and 


"  S«0  Dr.  Gerard's  EfMjr  on  Taste : — D'Alembert's  Reflections  on  the  use  and  abiue 
of  Philosophjr  in  mattera  which  relate  to  Taste : — ^Reflectioos  Critiques  sor  la  PoSsic  et 
tar  la  Ptfiatare,  tome  ii.  ch.  22;  31 : — Elemeuts  of  Criticism,  chap.  26 :— Mr.  Hume's 
Kssaj  on  the  Standard  of  Taste  >-4ntroduction  to  the  Essaj  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tifiiL 

t  On  tbo  snbject  of  taste,  considered  aa  a  power  or  facultj  of  the  mind,  mnoh  lets  hi 
10  be  found  amon|^  the  ancient,  than  among  the  modem  rbrtorical  and  critical  wri- 
IPTS.  The  foUowin;  remarkable  passage  in  Cicero  serves,  however,  to  show  that  his 
ideas  on  this  subject  agree  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said  above.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  beuutiet  of  stf  le  and  numbers.  <*  Oind  autem  nequis  admirerur,  quonam  modo 
hsc  valgus  imperitorum  in  audiendo  notet ;  cum  in  omni  genere,  tom  in  hoc  ipso,  mag- 
na qnsedam  est  vis,  incredibilisque  naturs.  Omnes  enim  tacito  quodam  siinsu,  sine 
dte  arte  ant  ratiooe,  qu0  shit  to  artibus  ac  rationibns  recta  et  prava  dliudicant :  idque 
CHU  facittnt  in  picturk,  et  in  si^is,  et  in  aliis  operibus,  ad  quorum  intelligentiam  a  nn- 
lura  Bsinus  habent  instnimenti,  tum  multo  ostendunt  ma/^is  in  verborum,  numororum 
vceumque  Judicio ;  quod  ea  sunt  in  communibus  inftza  senslbus ;  neque  earum  renim 
msBqoam  ftinditus  natura  voluit  esse  expertem.*'  Clc.  de  Qrat  lib.  lit  cap.  60.  edk. 
GrmerL— ^lointilian  seems  to  include  taste  (for  which,  to  the  sense  which  we  now  give 
m  that  word,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  distinct  name)  under  what  he  calls 
jnAduBi.  '%ocaa  de  judicio,  meft  qiiidem  opinione  adeo  partibus  hujns  operii  omni- 
tae  couaecfs  ac  aistns  est,  at  ne  a  sentontlis  quidem  ant  verbis  saltern  singulis 
p  Basil  separarly  nee  magis  arte  traditur  quam  gustus  aut  odor^— Ut  contraria 
vjlemns  et  commnnia,  ne  quid  in  eloquendo  corruptum  obscurumque  sit,  i«lbritar 
iportel  ad  sensns  qui  non  docentur."    Institnt  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  edit  ObrechtJL 

c  s 
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eonfased  impression ;  wh Je  in  others,  taste  rises  to  an  acnte  diB- 
t.*ernmenty  and  a  liveiy  enjo jment  of  the  most  refined  beauties.  In 
genera^  we  may  observe,  that  in  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste, 
diere  is  a  more  remarkable  inequality  among  men  than  is  usually 
found  in  point  of  common  sense«  reason,  and  judgment.  The  con- 
stitution of  our  nature  in  this«  as  in  all  other  respects,  discovers  ad- 
mirablft  wisdom.  In  the  distribution  of  those  talents  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  man's  well-being,  nature  hath  made  less  distinction  among  . 
her  children.  But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  only 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  hath  bestowed  her  favours  with 
more  fntgality.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly ;  and 
rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection.' 

This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt,  in 
part,  to  the  different  frame  of  their  natures;  to  nicer  organs,  and 
finer  internal  powers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond  oUiers. 
But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  natore,  it  is  owing  to  education  and 
culture  still  more.  The  illustration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark 
on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a  most  improveable  faculty,  if  there  be 
any  such  in  human  nature;  a  remark  which  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to  such  a  course  of  study  as  we  are  now  proposing  to  pursue. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  may  easily  be  convinced,  by  only 
reflecting  on  that  inmiense  superiority  which  education  and  improve- 
ment give  to  civilized,  above  barbarous  nations,  in  refinement  of 
taste;  and  on  the  superiority  which  they  give  in  the  same  nation  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude  and  untaught 
vulvar.  The  difference  is  so  great,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  par- 
ticular in  which  these,  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed  from  each 
other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste:  and 
assuredly  for  this  difference  no  other  general  cause  can  be  assigned, 
but  culture  and  education.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the 
means  are  by  which  taste  becomes  so  remarkably  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  progress. 

Reflect  first  upon  that  great  law  of  our  natore,  that  exercise  is  the 
chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties.  This  holds  both 
in  our  bodily,  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds  even  in  our  exter- 
nal senses,  although  these  be  less  the  subject  of  cultivation  than 
any  of  our  other  uculties.  We  see  how  acute  the  senses  become 
in  persons  whose  trade  or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them. 
Touch,  for  instance,  becomes  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose 
employment  requires  them  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it 
is  in  others.  They  who  deal  in  microscopical  observations,  or  are 
accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious  stones,  acquire  surprising  accu- 
racy of  sight  in  discerning  the  minutest  objects;  and  practice  in 
attending  to  different  flavours  and  tastes  of  liquors,  wonderfully  im- 
proves tLe  newer  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of  tracing  their  com* 
position,  t^lacing  internal  taste  therefore  on  the  footing  of  a  simple 
sense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  frequent  exercise,  and  curious  at- 
tention to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatiy  heighten  its  power.  Of 
this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste,  which  is  called  an 
ear  for  moaie.     Experience  every  day  shows,  that  nothing  is  more 
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improyaMe  Onlj  tho  simplMt  and  plainest'  compositions  ara 
relished  at  first;  use  and  practice  extend  our  pleasure;  teach  us  to 
leltsli  finer  melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intri- 
cate and  compounded  pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  pamting  is  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually 
formed  by  being  conversant  among  pictures,  and  studying  tne  works 
of  the  b^  masters. 

Preetsely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  com* 
position  and  discourse,  attention  to  the  most  approved  models,  study 
of  the  best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the 
same  beauties,  operate  towards  the  refinement  of  taste.  When  one 
is  only  beginning  his  acquaintance  with  works  of  genius,  the  senti- 
ment wfcira  attends  them  is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point 
out  the  several  excellendes  or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he 
peruses;  he  is  at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest  his  judgment:  all  that  can 
he  expected  is,  that  he  should  tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleased 
or  not.  But  allow  him  more  experience  in  works  of  this  kind,  and 
his  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more  exact  and  enlightened.  He 
begins  to  perceive  not  only  the  character  of  the  whole,  but  the 
b^ties  and  defects  of  each  part;  and  is  able  to  describe  the  pecu* 
liar  qualities  which  he  praises  or  blames.  The  mist  dissipates  which 
seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can  at  length  pro- 
nounce firmly,  and  without  hesitation,  concerning  it  Thus  m  taste, 
considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of  im- 
provement. 

But  although  taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  instinctive  sensibility  alone.  Reason  and  ^ood 
sense,  as  I  before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the 
operations  and  decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste  may 
well  be  considered  as  a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensibility  to 
beauty,  and  of  improved  understanding.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  ol 
this,  let  us  observe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  genius 
are  no  othesr  than  imitations  of  nature ;  representations  of  the  cha- 
racters, actions,  or  manners  of  men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from 
jsach  imitations  or  representations  is  founded  on  mere  taste:  but  to 
judge  whether  they  be  properly  executed,  belongs  to  the  under- 
standing, which  compares  the  copy  witli  the  original. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  ^neid,  a  great  part 
of  our  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well  conducted, 
and  all  the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  and  due  connexion ; 
fnim  the  characters  being  taken  from  nature,  the  sentiments  being 
suited  to  the  characters,  and  the  style  to  the  sentiments.  Tho 
pleasure  which  arises  from  a  poem  so  conducted,  is  felt  or  enjoyed 
by  taste  as  an  internal  sense ;  but  the  discovery  of  this  conduct  in 
the  poem  is  owing  to  reason ;  and  the  more  that  reason  enables  us 
Co  discorer  such  propriety  in  the  conduct,  the  greater  will  be  our 
pleasure.  We  are  pleased,  through  our  natural  sense  of  beauty. 
Ebeason  shows  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  pleased. 
Wherever  m  works  of  taste,  any  resemblance  to  nature  is  aimed  nt; 
wherever  theze  is  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  means  to 
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an  end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  \mting  and  diseoiuse 
there  the  understanding  must  always-  bare  a  great  part  lo  act 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  forreason'sexertingitspowersinrelaiioD 
to  the  objects  of  taste,  paiticularly  with  respect  to  compoettion, 
and  works  of  genius;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and  a  rery  consi- 
derable source  of  the  improrement  of  taste,  from  the  application  ol 
reason  and  good  sense  to  such  productions  of  geniusw  Spurious^ 
beauties,  such  as  unnatural  characters^  forced  sentiments^  affected 
style,  may  please  for  a  little;  but  they  please  only  because  their 
opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has  not  been  examined,  or 
attended  to.  Once  show  how  nature  might  have  been  more  justly 
imitated  or  represented ;  how  the  writer  mi^t  have  managed  hiB 
subject  to  greater  adrantage;  the  illusion  will  presently  be  dnsipat- 
ed,  and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 

From  these  two  sources  then,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of  taste, 
and  next  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the  objects  of 
taste,  taste  as  a  power  of  the  mind  receives  its  improvement.  In 
its  pei*fect  state,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  both  of  nature  and  of 
art  It  supposes  our  natural  sense  of  beauty  to  be  refined  by  fre- 
quent attention  to  the  most  beautiful  objects,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the  light  of  the  understanding. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise  a  good 
heart,  is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  taste.  The  moral  beauties 
are  not  only  themselves  superior  to  all  others,  but  they  exert  an 
influence,  either  more  near,  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  variety  of 
other  objects  of  taste.  Wherever  the  affections,  characters,  or  ac^ 
tions  of  men  are  concerned,  (and  these  certainly  afford  the  noblest 
subjects  to  genius,)  there  can  be  neither  any  just  or  affecting  des* 
cription  of  them,  nor  any  thorough  feeling  of  the  beauty  o£  that 
description,  without  ourpossessing  the  virtuous  affections^  He  whose 
heart  is  indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no  admiration  of  what  is  truly 
noble  or  praise-worthy,  nor  the  proper  sympathetic  sense  of  what  is 
soft  and  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish  of  the  highesi 
beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  imjuroved  state^ 
are  all  reducible  to  two.  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that  natu- 
ral sensibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those  finer  or' 
gansor  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that  lie  hid  from 
a  vulgar  eye.  One  may  have  strong  sensibility,  and  yet  be  deficient 
in  delicate  taste.  He  may  be  deeply  impressed  by  sudi  beauties  as 
he  perceives;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in  some  degree  coarse, 
what  is  bold  and  palpable ;  while  chaster  and  simpler  omamenttr 
escape  his  notice.  In  this  state,  taste  generally  exists  among  rude 
9nd  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person  of  delicate  taste  both  feels 
strongly,  and  feels  accurately.  He  sees  distinctions  and  differences- 
where  others  see  none ;  the  most  latent  beauty  does  not  escape  him, 
and  he  is  sensible  ot  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy  of  taste  is 
judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  delicacy 
df  fui  external  sense.    As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  by 
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ctrong  flavours,  bat  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  wherv,  notwithstand- 
ing the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each ;  in  like  manner  deli* 
cacy  of  internal  taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  its 
finest,  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chicly  the  improvement  which  that 
Gusulty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  A 
man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit 
beauties ;  who  carries  always  in  his  mmd  thatstandard  of  good  sen^e 
vhich  he  employs  in  judging  of  eyery  thing.  He  estimates  with 
propriety  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he 
meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius ;  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes ; 
assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their 
power  of  pleasing  flows;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that 
decree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true,  that  tliese  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correct- 
ness, mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  deli- 
cate  without  being  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without 
being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other  quality  in 
the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen 
in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of  correctness,  in 
rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit  Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling ; 
correctness,  more  to  reason  and  judgment  The  former  is  more 
the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter,  more  the  product  of  culture  and  art 
Among  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus  possessed  most  delicacy ;  Aris- 
totle, most  correctness.  Among  the  moderns,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  high 
example  of  delicate  taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  the  subject 
of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afforded  the  example  of  a  correct 
one. 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  I 
come  next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state,  the  fluctuations 
and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and  to  inquire  wncther,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
corrupted  taste.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
task.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  principle  oi  the  human 
mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more  fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste. 
Its  variations  have  been  no  great  and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  suspicion 
with  some,  of  its  being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation, 
ascertainable  by  no  standard,  but  wholly  dependent  on  changing 
fancy  ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  all  studies  or  regu- 
lar inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  taste  were  vain,  tn  architeo* 
tiire,  the  Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed  the  most  perfect  In 
succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone  prevailed,  and  after- 
wards the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and  engrossed  the 
public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  Asiatics  at  no  tim  ) 
relished  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of  ornament,  and  splendid  in  a 
degree  that  weshould  denominate  gawdy;  whilst  the  Greeks  admir- 
ed only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  osten- 
tation. In  our  own  country,  how  many  writings  that  were  greatly 
extolled  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entire  disre- 
pute and  oblivion!     Without  going  back  to  remote  instances,  how 
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reiy  different  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  lu  Great  Britain 
now,  from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  kini; 
Charles  II.  which  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustan 
age :  when  nothing  was  in  vogue  but  an  affected  brilliancy  of  wit  ^ 
when  the  simple  majesty  of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise 
Lost  almost  entirely  unknown ;  when  Cowley's  laboured  and  unna- 
tural conceits  were  admired  as  the  very  quintessence  of  genius  ; 
Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  lo  v  c 
poetry ;  and  such  writers  as  Suckling  and  Etberidge  wore  held  in 
esteem  for  dramatic  composition  ? 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such  instai  - 
ces  as  these?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard  of 
taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  taste?  Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such  distinction  ?  and  are 
we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  diluting  oi 
tastes ;  but  that  whatever  pleases  is  ri^t,  for  that  reason  that  it  does 
please  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is^ 
which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any  standard 
of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all  tastes 
are  equally  good;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pass  unnoticed 
in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  lesser  diflerencesamong 
the  tastes  of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  present- 
ly shows  its  absurdity.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate 
and  as  correct  as  that  of  a  Longinus  or  an  Addison  ?  or,  that  he  can 
be  charged  with  no  defect  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  common  news- 
writer  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  w*ouId  be  held 
downright  extravagance  to  talk  in  this  manner,  we  are  led  unavoid- 
ably to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another;  or,  that  there  is  a  good 
and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  things. 

But  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
next,  thatthediversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for 
some  standard  in  order  to  determine  who  are  in  the  right  The 
tastes  of  men  may  differ  very  considerably  as  to  their  object^  and  yet 
none  of  them  be  wrong  One  man  relishes  poetry  most;  another 
takes  pleasure  in  nothing  but  history.  One  prefers  comedy ;  another, 
tragedy.  One  admires  the  simple ;  another,  the  ornamented  style. 
The  young  are  amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  compositions.  The 
elderly  are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast.  Some 
nations  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strong  representations 
of  passion.  Others  incline  to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance 
both  in  description  and  sentiment  Though  all  differ,  yet  all  pitch 
upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  suits  their  turn  of  mind ; 
and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  the  rest  It  is  not  in 
matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere  reason,  where  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the  rest  are  erroneous. 
Truthj  vhich  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one;  beauty»  which  is  the 
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object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste,  therefore,  admits  of  latitude 
and  difersitj  of  objects,  in  enfficient  consistency  with  goodness  or 
jostness  of  taste. 

But  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  most  obserre  farther, 
that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have  place  where  the 
objects  of  taste  are  different  Where  it  is  with  respect  to  the  same 
object  that  men  disagree,  when  one  condemns  that  as  ugly,  which 
anotho*  admires  as  highly  beautiful;  then  it  is  no  loneer  diversity, 
but  direct  opposition  of  taste  that  takes  place ;  and  &erefore  one 
must  be  in  the  ri^t,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that  absurd 
paradox  were  allowed  to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  and 
true.  One  man  prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil.  I  have  as  yet  no  rea* 
son  to  say  that  our  tastes  are  contradictory.  The  other  person  is 
more  struck  with  the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  are  the  charao- 
teristies  of  Virgil;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  Homer.  An 
long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  great 
beauties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that  diversitv  of 
tastes,  which  I  have  showed  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But  if  the 
other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as 
soon  peruse  any  old  legend  of  knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad  ;  then  I 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  either  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste 
Is  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think 
the  standard  of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  standard  is  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes,  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A  standard  pro- 
perly signifies,  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to  be 
die  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard  weight 
or  measure,  is  that  which  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all  other 
measures  and  weights.  Thus  the  court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of 
good  breeding;  and  the  scripture  of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a 
principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object 
that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions, 
conformity  to  nature  affords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is 
truly  beautiful.  Reason  hatli  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting 
its  authority;  for  approving  or  condemning;  by  comparing  the  copy 
with  the  original.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this 
nde  cannot  be  at  all  applied  ;  and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  ex- 
pression frequently  used,  without  any  distinct  or  determinate  mean« 
ing.  We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of  taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  inter- 
nal sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  itt 
application  to  particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  en- 
listened  by  reason.  Now  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed 
in  full  perfr^ction  all  the  powers  of  human  nature,  whose  internal 
senses  were  in  every  instance  exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason 
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was  unerring  and  sure^  the  determinations  of  such  a  person  con- 
eemine  beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a  perfect  standard  for  the 
taste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  differed  from  his,  it  could 
oe  imputed  only  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natural  powers.  But 
as  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  man-' 
kind  will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficient 
authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes  of  men  ? 
Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most  ill 
admiring,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.     His  taste  must  be  esteemed 

{'ust  and  ijue,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men. 
n  this  standard  we  must  rest  To. the  sense  of  mankind  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one  should 
maintain  that  sugar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings 
could  avail  to  prove  it  The  taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly 
be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  differed  so  widely  from 
the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  common 
feelings  of  men  cany  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title  to  r^ulate 
the.  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is 
beautiful,  than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect 
the  voices  of  others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourselves,  of 
what  deserves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry?  By  no  means ^ 
there  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  ap« 
plied  to  matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy.  He  who  admires  or  censures  any  work  of  eenius,  is 
always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree  improved,  to  assign  some 
reasons  for  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound 
power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding  always  mingles,  more 
or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment 

But  t^iough  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  con- 
cerning works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate 
conclusions  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and 
perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of 
conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  Just  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject will  correct  the  caprice  of  unenlightened  taste,  and  establish 
principles  for  judging  of  what  deserves  praise.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  reasonings  appeal  always  in  the  last  resort,  to  feeling. 
The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has  been  found  from 
•experience  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  tliis  ground  we 
prefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style ;  a 
regular  and  well  connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives; 
a  catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us 
unmoved.  It  is  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and 
from  attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  art 
formed  which  acquire  authority  in  matters  of  taste.* 

*  The  differexice  between  the  authors  who  found  Uie  standard  of  tasle  upon  ih% 
KMttmon  feelings  of  human  natore  anoertaJned  bj  general  approbation,  and  thoM 
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When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  ofmen  as  the  ultimate 
taste  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  lie 
always  understood  ofmen  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable 
to  the  proper  exertions  of  taste.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that 
among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  darkness,  any  loose  notions  that  are  entertained  concern- 
ing such  subjects,  carry  no  authority.  In  those  states  of  society, 
taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  either  totally  sup- 
pressed, or  appears  in  its  lower  and  most  imperfect  form.  We  refer 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and  flourishing  nations; 
when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined;  when  works  of  genius 
are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  by  science 
and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit  that 
accidental  causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of 
taste ;  sometimes  the  taste  of  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, may  for  a  while  pervert ;  a  licentious  court  may  intro- 
duce a  taste  for  false  ornaments,  and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage 
of  one  admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  for  his  faults,  and 
even  render  them  fashionable.  Sometimes  envy  may  have  power 
10  bear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of  great  merit;  while  popular 
humoor,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  though 
short-lived  reputation,  what  little  deserved  it  But  though  such 
casual  circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judg- 
ments of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the  course  of 
lime,  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose  itself 
and  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes  of 
taste  which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced.  These  may  have 
currency  for  a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  sub- 
jected to  examination,  by  degrees  they  pass  away;  while  that  alone 
remains  which  is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings 
ofmen. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste,  to  which, 
in  every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and  immediate 
determination.     Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for 

who  feand  it  upon  ettablithed  principles  which  crni  be  atcertained  by  reason,  b 
more  «d  apparent  than  a  real  difference,  hike  many  other  literary  controversies, 
it  turns  chiefly  on  modes  of  expression.  For  they  who  lay  the  greatest  stress  oc 
sentiment  and  feelinf,  make  no  scrnple  of  applying  argument  and  reason  to  mat* 
ten  of  taste.  They  appeal,  like  other  writers,  to  established  principles,  in  jndging 
•f  fbe  excellencies  of  eloquence  or  poetry ;  and  plainly  show,  that  the  general  ap« 
probation  to  which  they  ultimately  recur,  is  an  approbation  resulting  from  discus- 
sion as  well  as  from  sentiment  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate taste  from  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary,  maintain  that  it  Is  ascertainable 
by  the  standard  of  reason,  admit,  nnrertheless,  that  what  pleases  uniyersally,  must, 
911  that  account,  be  held  to  be  truly  beautiful ;  and  that  no  rules  or  conclusions  con- 
eeming  objects  of  taste,  can  hare  any  just  authority,  if  they  be  found  to  contradict 
Ibe  general  sentiments  of  men.  These  two  systems,  therefore,  differ  in  reality 
ywTf  little  from  one  another.  Sentiment  and  reason  enter  into  both ;  and  by  ai. 
towing  to  each  of  these  powers  its  due  place,  both  systems  may  be  rendered  con. 
Acconlingly,  it  is  in  tliis  light  that  I  hare  endeavoured  to  plaoe  the  ra^ 
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deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason  and  philosophy, 
which  perpetually  divide  mankind  ?  In  the  present  case,  there  >\'a» 
plainly  no  occasion  for  any  such  strict  and  absolute  provision  to  he 
made.  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what 
man  ought,  or  ought  not  in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  mean&  of 
clear  and  precise  determination  should  be  afforded  us.  But  to  as- 
certain in  every  case  with  the  utmost  exactness  what  is  beautiful  or 
elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  And 
therefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to  take  place ; 
and  room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree 
of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 

The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is,  that 
taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the 
fancy  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  for  deter- 
mining whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all 
human  minds.  It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions  which 
belong  to  our  nature;  and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same 
uniformity  as  our  other  intellectual  principles.  When  these  senti- 
ments are  perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  they  are  capable 
of  being  rectified  by  reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  ulti- 
mately determined,  by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  oi 
mankind.  Let  men  d^pkim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  the 
caprice  and  the  unpaftainty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that 
there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper  light, 
have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain  string  to  which, 
when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations 
of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give 
to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
•£neid  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  ac- 
quired, as  standards  in  some  desree  of  poetical  composition ;  since 
from  them  we  are  enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is, 
concerning  those  beauties  which  give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and 
which  therefore  poetry  ought  to  exhibit  Authority  or  prejudice 
may,  in  one  age  or  country,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  in- 
different poet  or  a  bad  artist;  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  poste- 
rity examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  genuine 
taste  of  human  nature  appears.  ^^  Opinionum  commenta  delet  diet* ; 
^natures  judicia  confirmat''  Time  overthrows  the  illusions  of 
opinion,  Imt  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature. 
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Why  doei  the  natiue  of  the  ivesent 
andertaldiig  lead  our  author  to  begin 
with  eoiiie  iixnuiiei  4MfKTfy>'Ti<''  taete? 
or  k  what  k  merved  ?  In  what  order 
doee  oar  author  propoee  to  treat  it? 
How  aia3r  it  be  defined?  MThat  is  the 
liml  quertioa  thatoccuiBconceniinf^  it? 
Of  roiMon,  what  ie  obiierved?  From 
what  does  it  appear  evident  that  taste 
is  not  resolvable  into  any  operation  of 
reason;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  farther 
ilhistraled,  and  what  foUows?  Why 
amt  it  not  be  inferred,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  reason  is  entirely  ex- 
cJoded  ffom  the  ezertioos  of  taste? 
Thoo^  taste  is  ultimately  ibonded  on 
a  certain  natural  sensibility  to  beauty, 
yet  what  (qUowb?  How  does  it  appear 
that  taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  explained,  is  a  faculty  common  to 
all  men  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
led?  What  must  we  therefore  con- 
ciode;  and  why?  Though  none  are 
entirely  devoid  (h  this  facmty,  yet  how 
does  it  appear  that  the  degrees  m  which 
b.  is  pooBonned  are  widely  difierent? 
What  may  we  in  ^^eneral  observe? 
Ifow  does  It  appear  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  in  this  respect,  dis- 
covers admirable  wisdom  ?  To  what  is 
this  inequality  of  taste  among  men,  to 
be,  in  part,  attributed?  To  wlutt  is  it 
more  particularly  owio^?  To  what 
does  the  illustration  of  this  lead  ?  Of 
this  remark,  what  is  observed  ?  How 
may  we  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion?  Of  this  difierence,  what 
is  observed?  What  is  one  of  the  first 
laws  of  our  nature?  How  is  this  illus- 
uated?  What,  therefore,  cannot  be 
doobted?  In  what  have  we  a  clear 
lifoof  of  this  remark ;  and  how  is  this 
Ulostrated?  Of  the  beaut}[  of  compoei- 
tion  and  discourse,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  does  it  appear,  that  when  a  per- 
ion  commences  an  acquaintance  with 
works  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which 
attends  tton  is  ooscure  and  confused  ? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  greater  ex- 
pflrienee  in  works  of  this  kind?  How  is 
tluB  further  illustrated?  As  taste  is 
oltimately  founded  oa  sensibility,  why 
may  we  not  consider  its  foundation  in 
instinctive  sensibility  alone?  How  may 
we  be  satisfied  that  a  f^ood  taste  con- 
in  natural  sensibility  to  beauty, 


and  an  improved  undontanding  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated  from  the  reading  of 
the  iEneid  of  Virgil  7  In  proportion  to 
what  will  our  pleasure  be  increased? 
Through  what  are  we  plrased ;  and 
what  does  reason  show  us?  Wboro 
must  the  understandinff  always  have 
a  greater  part  to  act?  Fwwhatisthere 
here  a  wide  field ;  in  what  particular ; 
and  hence  what  arises?  Of  spurious 
beauties,  &c.  what  is  observed  ?  How 
may  the  illusion  be  diwdpat*^  ?  From 
what  does  taste  receive  its  improve- 
ment? Of  what  is  it  Uie  result  in  its 
perfect  etate;  and  what  does  it  sup- 
pose? What  remark  is  added?  Of 
moral  beauties  what  is  observed  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated?  Personsof  what  de- 
scriptk>n  must,  necessarily,  liave  a  very 
impierfect  relish  of  the  highest  beauties 
of  eloquence  and  poetry  ?  To  what  are 
the  characters  of  taste,  in  its  most  per- 
fect state,  reducible  ?  Wliat  does  deli- 
cacy of  taste  respect ;  and  what  does  it 
imply?  How  is tnis illustrated?  Where 
does  taste  in  this  state  exist?  Of  a  per- 
son of  delicate  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  it  illustrated,  that  delicacy  of 
taste  is  judged  of  by  the  same  marks 
by  whicn  we  jud^  of  the  delk^acy  of 
an  external  sensed  What  does  correct- 
ness of  taste  principally  respect  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  a  man  of  correct  taste  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  delicacy  and 
correctness  mutually  imply  each  other? 
In  what  is  the  power  of  delicacy  chieflv 
seen  \  and  of  correctness?  To  what  do 
they  renjectively  lean?  Of  what  is  the 
former  tne  gifl ;  and  how  is  the  latter 
produced  ?  What  examples  of  illustra- 
tk)n  are  given  from  the  ancients;  and 
from  the  modems? 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  im- 
proved state,  what  does  our  author 
next  consider  ?  Why  does  this  bring  us 
to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task  > 
Of  what  have  the  ^eatness  and  fre- 
quency of  its  variations  :,reatod  suspi- 
cions? How  is  this  illustrated  from  tne 
architecture,  eloquence,  and  poetry  of 
the  ancients;  and  the  taste  for  poetry 
among  the  modems?  What  interroga- 
tions follow  ?  If  there  is  no  standard  of 
taste,  what  consequence  follows?  Of 
this  position  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  As  it  would  be  con 
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ndered  extmvagant  to  talk  in  this 
manner,  to  what  conciusion  are  we 
unavoidably  led  ?  To  prevent  mistakes, 
what  observation  is  it  necessary,  in  the 
next  place,  to  make?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  tastes  of  men  may  differ 
very  considerably  in  their  object,  and 
still  none  of  them  be  wrong?  Though 
all  differ,  yet  upon  what  do  all  pitch? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  To  explain  this 
matter  thoroucrhly,  what  observation  is 
necessary?  When  does  this  disaj^ree- 
ment  araon<^  men  cease  to  be  diversitjr 
of  taste;  and  what  follows?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  pre- 
ference j^ven  by  some  men  to  Homer, 
and  by  others  to  Virgil?  How  bng 
may  our  diversity  be  considered  natu- 
ral and  allowable?  What  assertions 
would  induce  us  to  consider  a  man's 
taste  cx>rrupted  in  a  miserable  degree ; 
and  to  what  do  we  appeal  ?  What  do 
we,  on  any  subject,  consider  a  standard  ? 
What  illustrations  are  given?  How  far 
may  nature  be  regarded  as  a  standard? 
In  what  cases  does  nature  afford  a  full 
and  dii^tinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly 
beautiful?  Of  reason,  in  such  caf;es, 
what  is  said  ?  Why  are  we  sometimes 
under  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
something  that  can  be  rendered  more 
clear  h-m  preciso  than  nature,  as  a 
standara  or  taste?  On  what  is  taste 
ultimately  founded  ?  A  person  of  what 
description  might  be  considered  a  stand- 
ard or  taste  ?  But  as  there  is  no  such 
living  standard,  what  follows;  and 
hence  what  is  the  ultimate  standard  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  How  would 
the  taste  of  such  a  nerson  be  regarded ; 
why ;  and  what  follows?  What  inter- 
rogations follow;  and  to  them  what 
reply  is  given ;  and  why  ?  Of  the  ad- 
mirer or  censurer  of  any  work  of 
genius,  what  remark  fbllowo  ?  Though 
reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in 
judging  concerning  works  of  taste,  yet 
what  must  not  be  forgotten  ?  Concern- 
ing what  may  we  speculate  and  argue? 
On  this  subject,  what  will  just  reason- 
ing correct  f  At  the  same  time,  to  what 
do  these  reasonings  always  appeal? 
On  what  fbundntinn  do  they  rest? 
Upon  this  groimd,  what  receives  our 
p^rence  T  How  are  principles  which 


acquire  authority  in  imtters  of  taste 
formed  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  the 
person  to  whom  we  refer  as  a  standard, 
should  live  under  circumstances  fa- 
vourable to  the  exertk>ns  of  taste?  'F^ 
the  inhabitants  of  what  nations  do  we. 
thercSfbre,  refer?  Among  natHxis  at  such 
a  period  of  society,  in  what  difTerent 
ways  may  the  proper  operations  of 
taste  be  warped?  What  appearand^ 
do  such  casual  circumstances  give  to 
the  judgments  of  taste?  How  is  that 
appearance  easily  corrected?  Of  tht: 
currency  which  mese  may  have  for  a 
while,  what  is  remarked?  To  what 
does  our  author  not  pretend ;  and  what 
illustrative  remarks  follow  ?  What  con« 
clusk>n  is  given,  upon  which  it  is  saC- 
ffcient  for  us  to  rest?  Of  its  foundation 
what  is  remarked ;  and  upon  what  is 
it  built?  When  these  sentiments  are 
perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice- 
now  may  they  be  rectified?  now  m 
their  sound  and  natural  state  ultimate- 
ly determined?  Though  men  dechiira 
concerning  the  caprice  of  taste,  yet 
what  is  found  by  experience  to  be  true? 
How  is  this  illustrated;  and  hence 
what  tbllows?  For  an  indifferent  poet, 
or  a  bad  artist,  what  may  authority  or 
prejudice  do  ?  But  when  will  his  faults 
be  discerned,  and  the  genuine  taste  of 
mankind  appear  ? 
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LECTURE  IIL 


CR1TICISM....GENIUS....PLEASURES  OP  TASTE^ 

SUBLIMITY  IN  OBJECTS. 

Tasts,  criticism,  and  genius,  ai\B  words  currently  employed,  with- 
out distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them.  In  beginning  a  course  of  lec- 
tures where  such  words  musv  often  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
their  meaning  with  some  precision.  Having  in  the  last  lecture  treat- 
ed of  taste,  I  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criti- 
cism. True  criticism  is  the  application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense 
to  the  several  fine  arts.  The  ooject  which  it  proposes  is,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance  ; 
from  particular  instances  to  ascend  to  general  principles ;  and  so  to 
form  rules  or  conclusions  concerning  the  several  kinds  cf  beauty  in 
works  of  genius. 

The  rules  of  criUeism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction  d  priori^ 
as  it  is  called;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract 
reasoning  independent  of  facts  and  observations.  Criticism  is  an 
art  founded  wholly  on  experience;  on  the  observations  of  such  beau- 
ties as  have  come  nearest  to  the  standard  which  I  before  established ; 
that  is,  of  such  beauties  as  have  been  found  to  please  mankind  most 
generally.  For  example:  Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the  unity  of 
action  in  dramatic  and  epic  composition,  were  not  rules  first  disco- 
vered by  logical  reasoning,and  then  applied  to  poetry ;  but  they 
were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Sophocles:  they  were 
founded  upon  observing  the  superior  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire,  beyond  what  we 
receive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  facts.  Such 
observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling  and  experience, 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason  and  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into  established  rules,  and  to 
be  conveniently  applied  for  judging  of  the  excellency  of  any  per- 
formance     This  is  the  most  natunu  account  of  the  origin  of  criti- 


A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  compose 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  most  material  rules  of 
criticism,  for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  often 
su^iest  them  in  practice.  Homer,  it  is  more  than  probable,  was  ac- 
quainted ivith  no  systems  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius 
alone,  he  composed  in  verse  a  regular  story,  which  all  posterity  hai> 
admired*  But  this  is  no  argument  against  the  usefulness  of  criticism 
tB  an  art  For  as  no  human  genius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but 
may  receive  assistance  from  critical  observations  upon  the  beauties 
and  faults  of  those  who  have  eone  before  him.  No  observations  or 
rales  can  indeed  supply  the  defect  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  ii 
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is  wanting.  But  they  may  often  direct  it  into  its  proper  channel; 
they  may  correct  its  extravagances,  and  point  out  to  it  the  most  just 
and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are  designed  chiefly 
to  show  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  nature  we  muit  be 
indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  con- 
cerning those  complaints  which  it  has  Ions  been  fashionable  for  petty 
authors  to  make  against  critics  and  criticism.  Critics  have  been 
represented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  liberty  of  genius;  as 
the  imposers  of  unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from 
whose  cruel  persecution  they  must  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its 
protection.  Such  supplicatory  prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give 
very  favourable  ideas  of  the  genius  of  the  author  For  every  good 
writer  will  be  pleased  to  have  bis  work  examined  by  the  principles 
of  sound  understanding  and  true  taste.  The  declamations  against 
criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  this  supposition,  that  critics  are 
such  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  feeling ;  which  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner  are  pedants,  not  critics. 
For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I  have  shown  to  be  ultimately 
founded  on  feeling;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us 
tft  the  application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.  As 
there  is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  afiect  to 
be  judges  than  in  works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  incompetent  critics  will  always  be  great  But  this  afibrds  no 
more  foundation  for  a  general  invective  against  criticism,  than  the 
number  of  bad  philosophers  or  reasoncrs  aflbrds  against  reason  and 
philosophy. 

An  objection  mere  plausible  may  be  formed  against  criticism,  from 
the  applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from  the  public, 
which,  when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the 
rules  established  by  criticism.  Now,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  last  lecture,  the  public  is  the  supreme  judge  to 
whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  made  in  every  work  of  taste;  as  the 
standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  sentiments  that  are  natural  and 
common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  this,  we  are  to  observe,  that 
the  sense  of  the  public  is  often  too  hastily  judged  of.  The  genuine 
public  taste  does  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause  given  upon 
the  publication  of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great  vulgar 
and  a  small,  apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  bean* 
ties,  the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away;  and  some- 
times a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation  merely  by 
his  compliance  with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party-spirit 
or  superstitious  notions  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almost  a 
whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise, 
true  criticism  may  with  reason  condemn ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of 
time  gain  the  ascendant:  for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  the 
voice  of  the  public,  when  once  become  unprejudiced  and  dispassion- 
atei  will  ever  coincide  at  last 

Instances,  I  admit,  there  are  of  some  works  that  contain  grom 
tnmsgreasions  of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,-  neverdieless*  a 
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eenenl,  and  even  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  are  tho  pltja  of 
Shak^>eare,  which,  considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  irregular  in 
the  hi^iest  degree.  But  then  we  are  to  remark,  thai  ibey  haTe 
gained  the  public  admiration,  not  by  their  being  irregular,  not  by 
their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art,  but  in  spite  of  such  tranan 
gressions.  They  possess  other  beauties  which  are  conformable  to 
just  roles;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been  so  great  as  tp 
overpower  all  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
superior  to  the  diseust  arising  from  their  blemishes.  Shakspeare 
pleasesy  not  by  his  bringing  the  transactions  of  many  years  into  one 
play;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one 
piece,  nor  by  the  strained  thoughts  and  affected  witticisms,  which  he 
sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes,  and  impute 
them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lired.  But  he  pleases 
by  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of  characters,  oy  the 
liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  and  his 
possessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  language  of  passion: 
Beauties  which  true  criticism  no  less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the 
hi^est  rank,  than  nature  teaches  us  to  feel. 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  which 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures;  that  is, 
genius. 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequentiy  joined  together;  and 
therefore  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  how- 
ever, two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  can 
be  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it. 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  genius,  in  the  power  of 
executing.  One  may  have  a  consideraUe  degree  of  taste  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  littie  or  hardly  any  genius 
for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts:  but  eenius  cannot 
be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Genius,  theremre,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power  of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius 
alwajTs  imports  something  tnyentive  or  creative ;  which  does  not  rest 
in  mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which  can, 
moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a 
gpod  critic ;  but  genius  is  fiuther  necessary  to  form  the  poet,  or  the 
orator. 

It  is  proper  also'  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  com- 
mon acceptation,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  objects  of  taste. 
It  is  used  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from 
aature,  for  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we  apeak  of 
a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  poetry ;  of  a  genius 
for  war»  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  particular,  is,  I 
have  said,  what  we  receive  from  nature.  By  art  and  study,  no  doubt, 
it  may  be  greatiy  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  :t  cannot  be  aoquir* 
ed.  As  genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  acconling  to 
the  usual  frugality  of  nature,  more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tioDSL    It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excel- 
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lent  taste  in  several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  paintin{^ 
and  eloquence,  altogether:  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  per- 
former in  all  these  arts,  is  much  more  rare;  or  rather,  indeed,  such 
an  one  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one 
who  is  equally  and  indifierently  turned  towards  several  different  pro- 
fessions and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any.  Although  there  may 
be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in  general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent 
of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  in  a 
manner  of  others,  tfiere  is  the  fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  that, 
whatever  it  be.  The  rays  must  converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to 
glow  intensely.  This  remark  I  here  choose  to  make,  on  account  of 
its  great  importance  to  young  people;  in  leading  them  to  examine 
with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour,  the  current  and  pointing  of 
nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  excel. 

A  genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  beibre  observed,  always  su]>* 
poses  taste;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  improvement  of  taste  will  serve 
both  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  ojjerations  of  genius.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes  more  refined  witli  re- 
spect to  the  beauties  of  composition,  it  will  certainly  assist  him  to 
produce  the  more  finished  beauties  in  his  work.  Genius,  however^ 
m  a  poet  or  orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  degree  than 
taste;  that  is,  genius  may  be  bold  and  strong,  when  taste  is  neither 
very  delicate,  nor  very  correct  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infan- 
cy of  arts ;  a  period,  when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  grea 
vigour,  and  executes  with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires 
experience,  and  improves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  vet  attained' 
to  its  full  growth.  Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now 
assert ;  in  whose  admirable  writings  are  found  instances  of  rudeness 
and  indelicacy,  which  the  more  refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who 
had  far  inferior  genius  to  them,  would  have  taught  them  to  avoid 
As  all  human  penection  is  limited,  this  may  very  probably  be  ih% 
law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  execute  wit> 
vigour  and  fire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend  to  all  the  lesser  ana 
more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  perfection  of  his  work : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  taste  for  those  inferior  graces  is 
for  the  most  part,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  anil 
force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and  import 
tance  of  criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius; 
I  am  now  to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Here 
opens  a  very  extensive  field ;  no  less  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  afibrdcd  us  by 
natural  objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  my  lectures,  that  all  Uiese 
should  be  examined  fully ;  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
disoourae,  or  writing,  being  the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  1 
propose  is  to  give  some  openings  into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in 
gem  ral ;  and  to  insist  more  particularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty. 
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We  ire  far  from  haTing  yet  attained  to  any  systom  concerning 
iiiis  subjecL  Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  regular  in- 
quiry,  tu  his  £2ssay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imaginatiuny  puhiisited  in 
the  :nxth  volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  has  reduced  these  pleasures 
under  three  heads, — be«ity,  grandeur,  and  noveMy.  His  specula- 
tions  on  this  subiect,  if  not  exceedingly  profoundi  are,  however,  very 
beoutiiiil  and  entertaining;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  opened 
a  track^  which  was  before  unbeaten.  The  advances  made  since  his 
time  in  this  curious  part  of  philosophical  criticism,  are  not  very 
considerable ;  though  some  ingenious  writers  have  pursued  thb  sub- 
ject This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  that  thinness  and  subtilty  wdicn 
are  found  to  be  properties  of  all  the  feelings  of  taste.  They  are 
engaging  objects ;  but  when  we  would  lay  firm  nold  of  them,  and 
subject  them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always  ready  to  elude 
eur  grasp,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  full  enumeration  of  the  several 
objects  tiiat  give  pleasure  to  taste :  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  all 
those  which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  reduce  them  under  pro- 
per classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go  farther,  and  investigate  the  effi" 
eient  causes^  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  objects, 
here,  above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance ;  we  all 
learn  by  experience,  that  certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us 
more  bcHHUtiful  than  others.  On  inquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the 
regalarity  of  some  figures,  and  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are 
the  foundation  of  the  oeauty  which  we  discern  in  them ;  but  when 
we  attempt  to  go  a  step  beyond  this,  and  inquire  what  is  the  cause 
of  regularity  and  variety  producing  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of 
beauty,  any  reason  we  can  assign  is  extremely  imperfect.  These 
first  principles  of  internal  sensation,  nature  seems  to  have  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  veil. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  although  the  efficient  cause  be 
obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more 
open :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice 
of  the  strong  impression  which  the  powers  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  of  our  Creator.  By 
endowing  us  with  such  powers,  he  hath  widely  enlarged  tlie  sphere 
of  the  pleasure  of  human  life ;  and  those,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most 
pure  and  innocent.  The  necessary  purposes  of  Ijfe  miglit  have 
been  abundantly  answered,  though  our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing 
had  only  served  to  distinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying 
to  us  any  of  those  refined  and  delicate  sensations  of  beauty  and  (pan- 
d^ur^  with  which  we  are  now  so  much  delighted.  This  additional 
enbellishment  and  glory,  which  for  promoting  our  entertainment^ 
tlie  Author  of  nature  hatli  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  stri- 
king testimony,  among  many  others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness. 
This  thought,  which  Mr.  Addison  first  started,  Dr.  Akenside,  in  hin 
poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  has  happily  pursued. 

..••.  Not  content 

With  everj  food  of  life  to  nouneh  man, 
Br  kind  illusioas  of  the  wondering  sense, 
IImmi  mak'st  mil  nature  beanty  to  hit  078, 
Or  muilc  to  his  ear. 
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I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  sub- 
limity or  grandeur^  which  I  propose  to  treat  at  some  leneth  ; 
bothy  as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly  marked 
than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  as  it  coin- 
cides more  directly  with  our  main  subject  For  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness I  shall,  first,  treat  of  the  gnuuteur  or  sublimity  of  external 
objects  themselves,  which  will  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture ;  and, 
afterwards,  of  the  description  of  such  objects,  or,  of  what  is  called 
the  sublime  in  writing,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following 
lecture.  I  distinguish  these  two  things  firom  one  another,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  objects  themselves  when  tiiey  are  presented  to  the  eye, 
and  the  description  of  that  grandeur  in  discourse  or  writing ;  thou^ 
most  critics,  inaccurately  fthink,  blend  them  together^  and  I  con- 
sider grandeur  and  sublimity  as  terms  synonjrmous,  or  nearly  so. 
If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises  from  sublimity's 
expressing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  -vihen  we  behold  them ;  but 
every  one  has  a  conception  of  it  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  ele- 
vation and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordinary 
state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  a^tokishment,  which  it 
cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  ddi^tful ;  but  it  is 
altogether  of  the  serious  kind ;  a  d^ree  of  awfiilness  and  solenv 
nity,  even  approaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its 
height ;  rety  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion 
raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast  and 
boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature;  such  as  wide  extend* 
ed  plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firmament  of 
heaven ;  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastiiess  pro> 
duces  the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  space  extended  in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impression 
as  height  or  depth.  Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object, 
yet  a  high  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or 
tower  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still 
more  so.  The  excessive  grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its 
height  joined  to  its  boundless  extent;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not 
from  its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  ii  resistible 
force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  ih 
clear  that  oraplitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or 
other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  o)k 
ject,  and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite  space* 
endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude  of  ex- 
tent, is  the  foundation  of  aU  sublimity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this 
opinion,  because  manv  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  space  at  all.  Sach,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness  of  sound. 
The  burvt  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the  roaring  of  winds,  the  shout- 

'  See  a  Fhilofophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Idetu  of  the  Sublmie  mad 
HMMtiful  * — Dr.  Gerald  on  Tn^te,  tectioo  i*       Ficinenu  of  Cr'tidm,  di«p.  hr» 
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ing  of  mohitiidesy  the  sound  of  rwst  cataraets  of  watei»  are  all 
inoHitestably  grand  objects.  ^  I  heard  the  voiee  of  a  mat  multi- 
'^tade,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty  vunderings, 
**  snyiagy  AlMujah.''  In  general  we  nuy  obeenre,  thai  great  po wet 
and  strength  exerted,  always  raise  suUime  ideas ;  and  perhuM  the 
■Met  eopNMH  source  of  these  is  deriTed  from  this  quarter.  Henoe 
the  grmndeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  mountains ;  of  gteat 
eooIhgrBtmis;  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waten;  of 
tempests  of  wind ;  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and  of  all  the  uncom* 
aun  Tirienee  of  the  elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than 
mi^ty  power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is 
a  beeatiml  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and 
noiae  of  a  torren^  it  presently  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions 
and  odier  animals  of  strengtfi,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in 
poets.  A  raee-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure  $  mit  it  is  the 
war-horse,  **  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thundw,"  thatcarries  |p'an» 
deor  in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the 
faigheet  exertimi  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  ol  sources  of 
(he  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  sfarUdng  and  ma^ificent  spectacles  that  can  be  dther  pre- 
sented  to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  descriptioL. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on 
the  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness, 
solitude,  Mid  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate 
the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce  the  sublime  sensation  ? 
Not  the  gay  landscape,  the  flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but 
the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the 
torrent  fidlinr  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  nightpscenes  are  common- 
ly the  mostsuDlime.  The  firmament  when  fiUed  with  stars,  scattered 
in  such  Tast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes  the 
imagination  with  a  more  awful  mndeur,  than  when  we  view  it  en- 
ligfatened  by  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great 
bell,  or  the  striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  time  grand ;  but  when 
heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  nisht,  they  become  doub- 
ly so.  Darkness  is  very  commonly  applied  Tor  adding  sublimity  to 
lO  our  ideas  of  the  Deity.  '< He  maketh  dsrkness  his  pavilion:  he 
"<  dwellelh  in  the  thick  aloud.''    So  Milton : 

• How  oft,  ftmldsi 

Thick  clowis  aad  dark,  does  hoftvoD^  aB-tiiUiig  Sin 

Omom  to  reside,  kb  ^ry  ■woliiow'd, 

And  with  the  majestj  of  darknetf  roond 

CireletMsflireoe BM^afSS. 

Observe,  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced  all  those  ideas  of 
silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero 
to  tiie  infernal  regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep. 

Dii,  qaibafl-iraperuim  est  noinurom,  •mbrvM  fBtalM, 
Et  Cbmum,  ef  Phlegtethon,  loca  noele  tOentia  IMy 
Sit  mihi  fiu  andita  loqoi ;  lit  nuniiae  veitro 
Pandere  ret  alt&  terrA  et  eaHglne  mertai. 
Aaat  obeciiri,  toti  tub  noete,  per  anT 
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Perque  domos  INtii  racisoa,  et  inanla  regna ; 
Quale  per  incertain  lunam,  sub  lace  maJigni 
£iit  iter  in  Sylvia * 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of  sub- 
lime writing,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  arc  so,  as  to  show,  by 
the  effect  of  them,  that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us,  belong 
to  the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  sub- 
lime. Though  it  render  the  obiect  indistinct,  the  impression,  how- 
ever, may  be  great ;  for  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,, 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affect- 
ing to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  affect- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by  objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear 
coneeption.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  siven  us 
of  the  appearances  of  supernatural  beings,  carry  some  sublimity^ 
though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be  confused  and  indis- 
tinct Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always 
convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  obscuri- 
ty. We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Job.  ^^  In  Uioughts  from  the  visions  of  the 
'^  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
**  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit 
*^  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood 
'< still;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was 
'^  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall 
^  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?''t  (Job  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is 
plain,  are  so  sublime  as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  the 
most  unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects ;  the  infinity  of  whose 
nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  duration,  joined  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  conceptions,  yet  exalt 

*  Va  ivbCerraneaD  godi,  whoie  awful  iw^v 
The  gliding  ghosu  and  silent  shades  ouev : 
O  ChaoSy  hear !  and  FhlegeUion  profound ! 
Whose  solemn  empir«»  stretches  wide  around ; 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers  t  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell ; 
Gire  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display, 
From  those  black  realms  of  dariuieis  to  the  day.  nrr. 

Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shadea  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead ; 

As  wander  trarellers  in  woods  b^  night. 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  Ughti  dbtvbv. 

f  The  pletura  whfch  Lucrethis  has  drawn  of  the  domlnioii  of  supanfMoo  ovw 
mankfaid,  repreaentinr  it  as  a  portentous  spectra  showing  its  head  from  the  doods 
and  dismaying  the  whole  human  race  with  its  countenance,  tugether  with  the  magw 
nanimity  of  Epicurus  fai  raising  himself  up  agahist  it,  carries  all  the  grmideor  o£« 
saUlae,  obtcure,  and  awAil  Image. 

Humana  ante  ocnioa  fmda  cam  vita  jacaroC 

In  terris,  oppressa  grarl  sub  reUgione, 

Qua  caput  CQ»li  regmuibut  ostandebat, 

Horribili  super  aspectn  mortallbns  Instani, 

Primum  Graius  homo  mortales  tollera  eomra 

Est  octtlos  ausus. •  •  • .  •  ^s>  I- 
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tfaem  to  the  hig^iest  In  general,  all  objects  that  are  greatly  raised 
above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in  time,  are  apt 
to  strike  us  as  great  Our  viewing  them,  as  through  the  mist  of 
distance  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the  impressions  of  their  subli* 
mity. 

As  obscunty  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  grandeur . 
nay,  frequentl}  heightens  it.  Few  things  that  are  strictly  regular 
Mod  methodical,  appear  sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on  every  side ; 
we  feel  ourselves  confined  ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind's  exerting 
any  great  effort  Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  eaters  often 
into  the  beautiful,  is  much  disregarded  in  the  sublime.  A  nreat 
mass  of  rocks,  thrown  t(^ther  by  the  hand  of  native  with  wildness 
and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more  grandeur,  than  if  they  had 
been  adjusted  to  one  another  with  the  most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeUe  attempts,  which  human  art  can  make  towards  produ* 
cing  grand  objects,  (feeble,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with  the  powers 
of  nature,)  greatness  of  dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal 
part.  No  pile  of  buildi^  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  unless 
it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is  too,  in  architecture,  what  is  called 
greatness  of  manner;  which  seems  chiefly  to  arise,  from  presenting 
the  object  to  us  in  one  full  point  of  view ;  so  that  it  shaU  make  its 
impression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided  upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic 
caUiedral  rsises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  heiglit, 
its  awful  obscurity,  its  btrength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects, 
which  may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime;  arising 
from  certain  exertions  of  the  human  mind;  from  certain  affections, 
and  actions,  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all, 
or  chiefly,  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the  name  of  magnanimi- 
ty or  heroism :  and  they  produce  an  effect  extremely  similar  to 
what  is  produced  by  the  view  of  grand  objects  in  nature;  filling  the 
mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating  it  above  itself.  A  noted  in- 
stance of  this,  quoted  by  all  the  French  critics,  is  the  celebrated 
Qu*il  Mourui  of  Comeille,  in  the  tragedy  of  Horace.  In  the  fa- 
mous combat  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old  Horatius 
being  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  tliird  had 
betaken  himself  to  fliglit,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report;  but  be- 
ing thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of 
high  honour  and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour 
of  his  surviving  son.  He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone 
against  three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have  done? 
**To  have  died,*'  he  answers.  In  the  same  manner  Poms,  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  asked  how 
he  wished  to  be  treated?  answering,  ^  Like  a  king;"  and  Cae- 
sar chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  set  out  with  him  in  the 
storm, ^ Quid  times?  Ccesarem  vehis;''are  ^od  instances  of  thi* 
sentimental  sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and  high  situation, 
we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon  himself; 
sapprior  to  passion  and  to  fear ;  animated  by  some  gnssA  princi]>le 
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lo  the  eotitempC  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  dangerst 
or  of  death ;  there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.* 

High  yirtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  m(Hid 
jublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions,  where  yirtue  either  has 
no  place,  or  i^but  imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  yigoor 
and  force  of  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  de- 
gree of  grandeur  in  the  character ;  and  firom  the  splendid  conqueror 
or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  far  from  approving,  we 
cannot  withhold  oar  admiration.t 

I  have  BOW  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inanimate 
objects  and  in  human  life,  wherein  the  sublime  appears.    In  all 
these  instances,  the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although 
the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely  diflerent  kinds. 
A  question  next  arises,  whether  we  are  aUe  to  discover  some  one 
fundamental  quality  in  which  all  these  difierent  ofcgects  agree,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  producing  an  emotion  of  the  same  na 
ture  in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypotheses  have  been  formed  concern 
ing  this ;  but,  as  far  as  aiq)ear8  to  me,  hitherto  unsatisfactory.    Some 
have  imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joined  with  simpiici* 
ty,  is  either  immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental  quality  ot 
whatever  is  sublime ;  but  we  have  seen  that  amplitude  is  confined 
to  one  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot,  without  violent  strain- 

*Th*  tdklimt,  In  Dstnral  mnd  in  moral  objectt,  is  brought  beforo  «•  in  oi> 
view,  and  compiired  together,  in  the  following  beautifol  paisag*  of  AheiaMife 
Pleasurei  of  the  Imagination : 

LooAl  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  Mini,  and  adamantine  ipherei, 

Wheeling,  nnahaken,  thro*  the  void  immense ;    • 

And  speak,  0  man !  does  thb  capacioufl  scene, 

with  hair  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Rmtns  roie, 

lUfnlgent,  from  the  stroke  of  C«»ar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  8:id  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  .fove. 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call*d  almid 

On  Tullj's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  sted, 

And  bade  the  father  of  hb  country  hail  ? 

for,  lo!  the  tyraut  prostrate  on  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  free.  Boek  L 

t  Snius  Italicus  has  studied  to  give  an  august  idea  of  HamiBMil,  by  rvprewn#1iig  Mas 
as  snrrownded  with  all  his  Tictories,  in  the  place  of  guards.  One  who  had  Jaffiiaed  • 
daslga  of  amwsilnating  him  in  the  niidstof  a  feast,  b  thus  addressed : 

Fallit  te,  mensas,  inter  quod  credb  inermem ; 

Tot  bellb  qussita  viro,  tot  cadibus,  arroat 

Majestas  sterna  duoem.    Si  admoverb  ora 

Cannas  et  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trasymenaqne  biism 

Et  Paul!  stare  ingentem  mindntris  umbnua 
A  thougtK  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  in  a  French  author :  **  ft  ms 
^  cache ;  niab  sa  i^ntation  le  dbconm ;  II  marrbe  sans  suite  U  sans  ^uipuge ; 
MflDab  chacun,  dans  son  esprit,  le  met  sur  nn  char  de  triompbe.  On  compte  en  le 
^vuyant,  lesennemb  qu*U  a  Taincus,  non  pas  les  senriteurs  qui  le  suavent.  Tout 
«  setJ  qu'il  est,  on  se  figure,  autour  de  lul,  ses  verUis,  et  ses  victoires,  qui  Taccom- 
«  pasnoit  Motns  tl  est  s«iperiie,  plus  11  derient  ▼An^able.*'  Oraisoa  fim^wa  da 
M.  de  Tnrcnne,  par  M.  FIbchier.  Both  these  passages  are  splifndiil,  rather  than 
sidilinie.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  want  o(  justness  in  the  thought :  in  the  seoonjf 
of  simplicity  in  the  expression. 
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ing  be  applied  to  them  alL  The  author  of  ^  a  PUloiOphical  In- 
**  qoiry  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,"* 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  ingenious  and  original  thoughts 
upon  this  subject,  proposes  a  formal  Uieory  upon  this  foundation, 
that  terror  is  the  souroe  of  the  sublime,  and  tnat  no  objects  have 
this  character,  but  such  as  produce  impressions  of  pain  and  danger. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  terrible  objects  are  highly  sublime  ;  and 
that  grandeur  does  not  refuse  an  alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger. 
But  though  this  is  very  properly  illustrated  by  the  author,  (many  ot 
whose  aentinents  on  that  head  I  have  adopted,)  yet  he  seems  to 
strHch  his  theory  too  (iir,  when  he  represents  the  sublime  as  con- 
osting  wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  proper 
sensation  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  sen- 
satbn  of  either  of  these  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  them,  in  many  mni  objects,  there  is  no  coinci- 
dence with  terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  wide 
extended  plains,  and  of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dis- 
positions and  sentiments,  which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and 
in  many  painful  and  terrible  objects  also,  it  is  clear  there  is  no  soil 
of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake, 
are  exceedingly  terrible  ;  but  are  destitute  of  all  claim  whatever  to 
sublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty  force  or  power, 
whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  employed  in  pro- 
tecting, or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  thing  that  has 
yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  (undamental  quality  of  the  sublime ; 
as,  after  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to 
me  any  sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  which,  power,  strength,  and 
force,  either  enter  not  directly,  or  are  not  at  least  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea,  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  some  astonishing 
power  as  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  object.  However,  I 
do  not  insist  upon  this  as  sufficient  to  found  a  general  tbeorjr :  it  is 
enough,  to  have  given  this  view  of  the  nature  and  different  kmds  of 
sublime  objects ;  by  which  I  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation 
for  discuasing,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  subUme  in  writing  and 
composition. 

•Mr  BariDB. 


€tU£STI09rS. 


How  are  taste,  criticiBDi,  and  genius, 
carreatly  empkyed?  What  tiierefore 
»  here  nectmaryl  What  is  true  criti- 
cam  ;  friiat  object  does  it  propose ;  and 
bTW  does  it  ptDoeedl  Of  the  rules  of 
criticism,  wliai  is  remarked  ?  On  the 
observation  ot*  what  beauties  is  criti- 
cinn  fbonded  1  How  »  this  illufitrated 
from  Aristotle's  rules  ^^ncemincr  the 
unity  of  aetion  in  dramatic  and  epic 
mmrositkm?    Of   such  observationa, 


what  is  remarked  1  Why  may  a  mas- 
terly genius  untaught,  compass  agree- 
ably to  tiie  most  important  roles  of 
criticism?  What  illustration  is  given  ? 
Wh^  is  this  no  ariq^ument  against  the 
usefulnefl»  of  criticism  as  an  art  ?  As 
no  observations  or  rules  can  supply  tbc 
defects  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  it 
is  wanting,  what  are  their  advantages  ? 
For  what  are  critical  rales  chiefly  de- 
sifipncd?  For  what  munt  wt)  look  U) 
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nature  ?  What  advantage  do  we  de- 
rive from  what  has  been  said  ?  How 
have  critics  been  represented?  A\'hy 
are  not  such  prefaces  calculated  tu 
firivo  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
irenius  of  the  author  ?  Upon  what  sap- 
IKMJtion  do  the  declamations  against 
iriticism  commonly  proceed?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  true? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Why  will  the 
number  of  incompetent  critics  always 
be  great;  and  what  follows?  What 
more  plausible  objection  may  be  fcMined 
against  criticism?  According  to  tJie 
principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lecture, 
to  whom  must  the  last  appeal  in  every 
work  of  taste  lie  made;  and  why? 
With  respect  to  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  this  observation  illustrated  ?  In 
Httch  cases,  of  the  public,  and  of  true 
criticism,  what  is  said?  Tlie  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  as  dramatic  compositions, 
contain  the  erossest  vic^tions  of  the 
laws  of  criticism;  why  then  are  they 
admired  ?  With  what,  in  his  writings, 
are  we  displeased;  but  in  what  does 
he  surpass  all  other  Avriters?  What 
does  our  author  next  proceed  to  ex- 
plmn  ?  How  do  taste  and  genius  differ  ? 
How  is  this  difference  illustrated? 
What  does  genius,  therefore,  deserve 
lo  be  considered ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
(x>rt?  Wliich  forms  the  critic;  and 
which  the  poet  and  orator?  On  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  genius, 
what  is  it  proper  to  observe ;  and  what 
is  it  used  to  signify  ?  How  is  this  illusH 
irated  ?  Whence  is  this  talent  for  ex- 
celling received  ?  Of  the  effect  of  art 
and  study,  what  is  remarked  ?  How  is 
the  remark  illustrated,  that  genius  is 
more  limited  in  its  sphere  of  operation 
than  taste  ?  What  is  said  of  a  universal 
i^nius ;  and  why  ?  Wh^  is  this  remark 
here  made?  As  a  gemus  for  the  fine 
artB  supposes  taste,  what  is  clear? 
How  is  tnis  illustrated,  in  reference  to 
a  poet  (NT  an  orator?  What  remark  fol- 
kWTB,  and  when  is  this  the  case  ?  Of 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  ShaksT)eare, 
as  proofs  of  this  obeervatkm,  wnat  is 
Mia?  As  all  human  perfection  is  limit- 
ed, what,  in  all  probability,  is  a  law  of 
our  nature?  Having  explained  the 
uatTire  of  taste,  &c.  what  are  we  next 
to  consider?  How  extensive  is  the  field 
that  is  here  opened  to  ue?  Why  need 
^lotall  these  be  examined  fully  ?  What 
IB  all  that  our  author  proposes?  Who 


was  the  first  that  attemfited  a  regnlav 
inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  pleasures 
of  taste;  and  under  what  heads  has 
he  reduced  them  ?  Of  his  specuiai  lois 
on  this  subject  what  is  remarked :  anii 
of  what  has  he  the  merit  ?  Why  btt\^ 
not  ver^  considerable  advanc4^  bf><m 
made  since  his  time,  in  thij>  pait  of 
phiIotX)phical  criticism  ?  What  is  a  very 
diflicult  task;  and  when  do  we  find 
ourselves  at  a  loss?  How  is  this  illiiR- 
trated?  Of  the  efiieient  and  final  cause 
of  these  sensations,  what  is  olwerved  ; 
and,  on  entering  on  this  subject,  what 
can  we  not  avoid?  Wliat  remark  !bf- 
lowB  ?  Without  what  might  the  neceis- 
sary  purposes  of  life  have  been  al-uii< 
dantly  answered?  Of  this  additi*nial 
embellishment  and  glory,  what  is  ob- 
served? By  whom,  and  in  what  lan- 
guage, has  this  thought  been  happily 
preserved  ? 

With  what  does  our  author  begin  ; 
and  why  does  he  popose  to  treat  it  nt 
some  length?  Wliat  is  the  order  in 
which  he  proposes  to  treat  it  ?  What 
two  tilings  does  our  author  distiiiiiuibh ; 
and  what  does  he  consider  synonirnous 
terms?  If  tliere  be  any  distinct io?i 
between  them,  whence  does  it  aHrp  ? 
What  is  it  not  easy  to  describe  im 
words?  What  effect  does  it  product!  ? 
W'hat  is  the  nature  ot  the  emotion  that 
it  produces;  and  from  what  \»  \h\^ 
very  distinguishable?  In  what  f\of^ 
the  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur 
appears  AVhat  examples  are  given  i 
Though  all  vastness  produces  {he  im- 
pression of  sublimity,  yet,  what  is  to  be 
remarked  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
Whence  arises  the  exceesive  grandeur 
of  the  firmament ;  and  of  tlie  ocean  ? 
Wherever  space  is  concerned,  what  is 
evident  ?  How  is  this  illustrated ;  and 
hence,  what  follows?  From  this,  what 
have  some  imagined  ?  Why  is  not  our 
author  of  this  opinbn?  Wliat  are  in- 
contestably  grand  objects?  What  il* 
lustration  is  given?  ui  general,  wlial 
may  we  observe;  and  hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  When  is  a  stream  of  water  beau- 
tiful; and  when  sublime?  From  what 
animals  do  we  draw  sublime  compari- 
sons? What  remark  follows?  How  has 
the  engagement  of  two  great  onnies 
always  l^n  considered;  and  why? 
Farther  to  Illustrate  this  subject,  what 
is  it  proper  to  remark  ?  "  What  are  the 
scenes  of  nature  that  elevate  tlic  nund 
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in  tlie  hi^heRf  degree,  and  produce  the 
siihlifue  sensaiioii?"  Hence,  what  fbl- 
iui^'s ;  and  what  illustration  is  given  ? 
For  what  purpose  is  darkness  very 
cnmmonly  apphed  ?  What  illustrations 
are  ^S'en  from  David,  from  Miltoo, 
and  from  Virgil  ?  For  what  are  these 
pasufres  hcire  quoted  ?  From  what  ob- 
wnatioiv  does  it  appear  that  obscurity 
iff  not  unfavourable  to  the  sublime  ? 
TliuB,  in  tlie  descriptions  of  the  ap- 
ficarances  of  supernatural  beings,  what 
^  we  see  ?  From  what  does  their  sub- 
limity arise  ?  In  what  passafire  may  we 
see  this  fully  exemplified  ?  Why  are 
ideas  fkken  from  the  Supreme  aeing 
more  sublime  than  anv  othera?   In 
jieneral,  what  objects  strike  us  as  great ; 
ami  what  is  favourable  to  the  impres- 
»toos  of  their  sublimity  ?  How  does  it 
uppear  that  disorder  frequently  heigh- 
tens grandeur?   Of  exeunt  proportion 
t>f  parts,  what  is  said  ?  How  is  this  il* 
liistrated  from  an  irregular  mass  of 
nicks  ?  In  the  attempts  which  human 
•'ut  can  make  towards  producing  the 
Miblime,   what  always   constitutes  a 
IH-incipal  part  ?  From  what  does  great- 
ness of  manner,  in  architecture,  seem 
rhiefiy  to  arise?  By  what  does  a  Gothic 
ciUh^iral  raise  ideas  of  grandeur  in  the 
mind  ?  What  class  of  sublime  objects 
btill  remain  to  be  mentioned ;  £md  from 
what   do    they   arise?   Under  what 
ruimes  do  they  chiefly  fall ;  and  what 
effect  do  they  produce?   Repeat  the 
instances   given  from  Comeille,  from 
Poms  and  Alexander,  and  from  Cesar 
and  the  pilot   Where  are  we  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  sublime  ?  Repeat 
the  passage  from  Akenskie.    What  is 
the  most  natural  source  of  this  sub- 
limity? On  what  occasions,  when  virtue 
cither  has  no  place,  or  is  imperfectly 


displayed,  can  we  not  withhold  our  ad- 
miratk)n  ?  Of  the  emotion  laised  in  the 
varietv  of  instances  enmnerated,  what 
IS  said'f  What  questkm  next  arises? 
What  have  some  imagined  to  be  tlie 
fundamental  quality  of  ^e  sublime; 
but  what  have  we  seen?  VVliat  theory 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke ;  what  is  ^lid 
of  it ;  and  why  ?  In  what  grand  ol»- 
jects,  or  moral  dispositions  and  2>enti- 
ments,  is  there  no  coincidence  with 
terror;  and  in  what  terrible  objects 
also,  is  there  no  sort  of  grancleur  I 
What  is  our  author  inclined  to  think  is 
the  fundamental  quahty  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  and  for  what  reason? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Criticism. 

A.  The  definitx>n  of  Criticism. 

B.  The  nature  and  object  of  Criti> 

cism. 
c.  Objections^  it  considered. 

2.  Genius. 

A.  The  distinction  between  Taste 

*ud  Genius. 

B.  Tie  nature  of  Genius. 

c.  The  connexion  between  Ta^te 
and  Genius. 

3.  The  pleasures  of  Taste. 

A.  Mr.  Addison's  Theory. 

B.  The  sources  of  the  pleasures  of 

Taste. 

4.  Grandeur,  or  Sublimity,  in  external 

objects. 

A.  The  nature  of  Sublimity. 

B.  The  sources  of  Sublimity. 
c.  Solemn  and  awful  objects. 

D.  Obscurity. 

E.  Disorder. 

F.  Moral  Sublimity. 

0.  The  foundation  of  the  Sublime. 


LECTURE  IT. 


THE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING. 

Having  treated  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  in  external  objects^  the 
way  seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more  advantage,  of 
the  descriptions  of  such  objects :  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in 
writing.  Though  I  may  appear  early  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  this  subject ;  yet,  as  the  sublime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  rie- 
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pends  less  than  any  other  on  the  artificial  embellishments  of  rhettt- 
ric,  it  may  oe  examined  with  as  much  propriety  here,  as  in  any  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  lectures. 

Many  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  sense 
too  loose  and  vague;  none  more  so,  than  that  of  the  sublime. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries, and  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  :  a  style  remarkably 
pure,  simple,  and  elegant;  but  the  most  remote  from  the  sublinie 
of  any  of  the  classical  authors.  Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic, 
Johannes  Gulielmus  Bergerus,  who  wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the 
year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  model  of  the  sublime,  and  ha? 
composed  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  De  ncUuralipukhrUudine  Ora- 
lianis  ;  the  express  intention  of  which  is  to  show,  that  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries contain  the  most  complete  exemplificuon  of  all  Longi- 
nus's  rules  relating  to  sublime  writing.  This  1  mention  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  confused  ideas  which  have  prevailed,  concerning  this 
subject  The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a 
description  of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in 
themselves  of  a  sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions 
of  them.  But  there  is  another  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very 
improper,  sense,  which  has  been  too  often  put  apon  it;  when  it  is 
applied  to  signify  any  remarkable  and  distinguishing  excellency  of 
composition ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  those 
of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  other  sort  of  beauty.  In  this  sense, 
Caesar's  Commentaries  may,  indeed,  be  termed  sublime,  and  so  may 
many  sonnets,  pastorals,  and  love  elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's  Iliad. 
But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  words,  and  marks  no  one 
species,  or  character,  of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  b  too  often 
used  in  tliis  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longt- 
nus,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  des- 
cribing it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning ;  as  something  that  elevatc*i 
the  mind  above  itself,  and  fills  it  with  high  conceptions,  and  a  noble 
pride.  But  from  tbis  view  of  it  he  frequently  departs;  and  substi- 
tutes in  the  place  of  it,  whatever,  in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases 
highly.  Thus,  many  of  the  passages  which  he  produces  as  instances 
otthe  sublime,  are  merely  elegant,  without  having  the  most  distant 
relation  to  proper  sublimity;  witness  Sappho's  famous  odc,on  which 
he  descants  at  considerable  leneth.  He  points  out  five  sources  of 
the  sublime.  The  first  is  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the  thoughts ; 
the  second  is,  the  pathetic;  the  third,  the  proper  application  of 
figures ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions ;  the 
fifth,  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.  This  is  the  plan 
of  one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of 
writing  in  general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular.  For  of  these 
five  heads,  only  the  two  first  have  any  peculiar  relation  to  the  sub- 
lime ;  boldness  and  grandeur  in  the  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances 
the  pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of  passion ;  the  other  three,  tropes, 
figures,  and  musical  arrangement,  have  no  more  relation  to  the 
sublime,  than  to  other  kinds  of  good  writing ;  perhaps  less  to  tne 
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wiWimr,  than  to  aav  other  species  whaterer ;  because  it  reqairai 
lev  the  aflBistanoe  of  omameaL  From  this  it  appearsi  that  dear  and 
preciae  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expected  iroin  that  writer. 
i  would  not,  ho  weyer,  be  understood,  as  if  I  meant,  by  this  censure, 
to  reiireseat  his  treatise  as  of  small  value.  I  ki.ow  no  critic,  ancient 
ur  modern,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beauties  of  fine 
^"^^<H»>  ^'^  Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
an  ex  sellent,  and  in  several  passages,  a  truly  sublime,  writer.  But 
aahia  work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  sub* 
leet,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  x^ve  my  opinion  concerning  the 
bmefit  to  be  derived  from  it  It  deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so 
Oftiieh  Cor  distinct  instruction  concerning  the  sublime,  as  for  excellent 
general  ideas  concerning  beauty  in  writing. 
\  I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  sublime  in 
composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  pre* 
sented  to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would  raise  ideas  of 
that  elevating,  that  awful  and  magnificent  kind,  which  we  call  sub- 
lime ;  the  description,  however  finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come 
under  this  class.  This  excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful, 
gay,  or  elegant  In  the  next  place,  Uie  object  must  not  only,  in  it- 
self, be  sublime,  but  it  must  be  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most 
proper  to  give  us  a  clear  and  full  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  des* 
cribed  with  strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This  dependc, 
principally,  upon  the  lively  impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has 
of  the  object  which  he  exhibits ;  and  upon  his  being  deeply  afiected, 
and  warmed,  by  the  sublime  idea  which  he  would  convey,  if  his  own 
feeling  be  languid,  he  can  never  inspire  us  with  any  strong  emotion. 
Instances,  which  are  extremely  necessary  on  this  subject,  will  clearly 
show  the  importance  of  all  the  requisites  which  I  have  just  now 
mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sublime.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unim- 
proved state  of  society,  are  peculiarly  fiivourable  to  the  strong  emo- 
tions of  sublimity.  The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admi- 
ration and  astonishment  Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new 
and  strange,  their  imagination  is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are 
often  raised  to  the  utmost  They  think,  and  express  themselves 
boldly,  and  without  restraint  In  the  progress  of  society,  tlie  genius 
and  manners  of  men  underfq  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy, 
than  to  9trength  or  sublinuty. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modern,  the  saored  Scriptures  afibrd  ua 
die  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deity, 
m  them,  are  wonderfullv  noble ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  manner  of  representing  it.  What  an  assemblage,  for 
instance,  of  awful  and  sublime  ideas  is  presented  to  us  in  that  pas- 
sage of  the  xriiith  psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is 
described :  *^  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  he  heard  my 
*'  voice  oat  of  his  temple,  and  my  cry  came  before  him.    Ther., 
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'Hhe  earth  shook  and  trembled,  the  foundations  also  of  the  bills 
'^  were  moved ;  because  he  was  wroth.    He  bowed  the  heavens,  and 
^'  came  down,  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  did  ride  up- 
"  on  a  Cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
''  wind.     He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  payilion  round 
"  about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky."     Here, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  last  lecture,  we  see 
with  what  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of  darkness  and 
terror  are  applied  for  heightening  the  sublime.     So,  also,  the  pro- 
phet Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage :  '^  He  stood,  and  measured 
^'  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations.    The  ever- 
*^  lasting  mountains  were  scattered  ;  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow ; 
'^  his  ways  are  everlasting.     The  mountains  saw  thee ;  and  they 
"  trembled.     The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.     The  deep 
'<  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.'' 

The  noted  instance  given  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  ^  God  said^ 
^^  let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light ;"  is  not  liable  to  the  censure 
which  I  passed  on  some  of  his  instances,  of  being  foreign  to  the 
subject  It  belongs  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  the  sublimity  of  it 
arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives,  of  an  exertion  of  power, 
producing  its  efiect  with  the  utmost  speed  and  facility.  A  thought 
of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently  amplified  in  the  following  passage 
of  Isaiah  :  (chap.  xliv.  24,  27,  28.)  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Re- 
**  deemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb :  I  am  the  Lord 
"  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that 
"  rprendeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself — that  saith  to  tlie  deep,  be 
"  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  he  is  mj' 
"  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure;  even,  saying  to  Je- 
"  rusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple,  thy  foundation 
"  shall  be  laid."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  psalms,  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head:  "God,"  says  the  psalmist,  "stil* 
"  leth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tu- 
"  mults  of  the  people."  The  joining  together  1  wo  such  grand  ob- 
jects, as  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people, 
between  which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  na- 
tural association  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing  them  both  as  sub- 
ject, at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  God,  produces  a  noble  ef- 
fect. 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  been 
greatly  admired  for  sublimity ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeirr 
to  that  native  and  unafiected  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  man- 
ner. His  descriptions  of  hosts  engaging;  the  animation,  the  fire, 
and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his  batues,  present  to  every  reader 
of  the  Iliad,  frequent  instances  of  sublime  writing.  His  introduc- 
tion of  the  gods,  tends  often  to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  warlike  scenes.  Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  high  an  J 
just  commendations  on  that  passage,  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Neptune,  when  preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement, 
10  deseribed  as  shaking  the  mountains  with  his  steps,  and  driving 
bis  ebariot  along  the  ocean.    Minerva,  arming  herself  for  fight  in 
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the  Tth  book ;  and  Apollo,  in  tlie  xrthy  leading  on  the  Trojansi, 
and  flashing  toror  with  his  i^Lgis  on  the  face  of  the  Greeks,  are  simi- 
lar instances  of  great  sublimity  added  to  the  description  of  battles, 
by  the  appearances  of  tliose  celestial  beings.  In  the  xxth  bool^, 
irhere  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement,  according  as  they 
severally  favour  either  the  Grecians  or  the  Trojans,  the  poet's  ge< 
nius  is  signally  displayed,  and  the  description  rises  into  the  most 
awful  magnificence.  All  nature  is  represented  as  in  conmiotion. 
Japiter  thunders  in  the  heayens ;  Neptune  strikes  the  earth  with 
his  trident;  the  ship?,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake;  the  earth 
trembles  to  its  centre ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread  lest 
the  secrets  of  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of 
mortals.  The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 
The  works  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  abound  with 


*r^»*  «vTflt#  lvf{6i  ncru/MV  ir/ftf^t 


r«Mf  Af*ffi(ut  nt«Wiaif  ir€W;(^6«ry 

T^«>K  «^«  jr.  i/r«(  •{TI  Si»v  V*^i  firviirTarr.  — 


llbd,  iL^  417.  Ik. 


"  B«t  when  die  powm  detcendiog  iwett'd  the  ftght, 
Then  tumult  roM,  fierce  r«ge,  and  pale  affright : 
Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerra  calls, 
And  DOW  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Marty  koT*risg  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloom/  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  ftirj  pours. 
With  Tolce  dirine,  from  ilion's  topmost  towers- 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  hb  tbmder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles ; 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground, 
Tbe  ibrestt  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Tlmugfa  an  hcrsonmits  tremble  Ida's  woods, 
ADd  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods : 
Tm'9  turrets  totter  on  the  rockhig  plain, 
Aad  the  toss'd  navies  beat  the  bearing  maiu. 
Dm  tai  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  mfesnal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head. 
Leapt  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  domlokms  open  to  the  day ; 
Aad  pour  bi  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abherr'd  by  men,  and  dreadM  eVn  to  gods. 
Such  wars  th'  fanmortals  wage ;  such  horrors  rend 
Tbo  workl*s  Tusc  coucare,  wfcen  the  gods  oomeud.  pops. 

a 
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examples  of  the  sublime.  The  subjects  of  which  that  author  treats* 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  are  particularly  favourable  to  iL 
He  possesses  all  the  plain  and  venerable  manner  of  the  ancient  times. 
He  deals  m  no  superfluous  or  gaudy  ornaments;  but  throws  forth 
his  images  with  a  rapid  conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the 
mind  with  the  greatest  force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times 
we  are  to  look  for  the  graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion 
of  parts,  and  skilfully  conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling 
scenery  and  pleasurable  themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  ap- 
pear, undoubtedly,  to  more  ad vanta«.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes 
of  nature  and  of  society,  such  as  Ossian  describes ;  amidst  rocks 
and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells  the  sublime ;  and 
naturally  associates  itself  with  that  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  author  of  FingaL  ''As  autumn's  dark  storms 
''  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward  each  other  approached  the 
''  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and 
«  roar  on  the  plain ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark,  in  battle  met  Liochlin 
''  and  Inisfail :  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with 
''  man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
''  high :  blood  bursts,  and  smoke  around.  As  the  troubled  noise 
''  of  the  ocean  when  roil  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
*^  thunder  of  heaven ;  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of 
^  the  people  spreads  over  the  hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  nisht, 
^  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at 
«  once  on  the  hollow  wind."  Never  were  images  of  more  awful 
sublimity  employed  to  hei^ten  the  terror  of  battle. 

I  have  produced  these  instances,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
conciseness  aad  simplicity  are  essential  to  sublime  writing.  Sim- 
plicity I  place  in  opposition  to  studied  and  profust  ornament:  and 
conciseness,  to  superfluous  expression.  The  reason  why  a  defect, 
either  in  conciseness  or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain.  The  emotion  occa- 
sioned in  the  mind  by  some  great  or  noble  object,  raises  it  consi- 
derably above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort  of  enthusiasm  is  produced, 
extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts;  but  from  which  the  mind  is  ten- 
ding every  moment  to  fall  down  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Now, 
when  an  author  has  brought  us,  or  is  attempting  to  bring  us,  into 
this  state ;  if  he  multiplies  words  unnecessarily ;  if  he  declu  the  sub- 
lime object  which  he  presents  to  us,  round  and  round,  with  glittering 
ornaments ;  nay,  if  he  throws  in  any  one  decoration  that  sinks  in  the 
least  below  the  capital  ima^,  that  moment  he  idters  the  key ;  he 
relaxes  the  tension  of  the  nund;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is  emas- 
culated, the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  suUime  is  gone.  When 
Julius  Csesar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with  him 
in  a  storm,  ^  Quid  times  ?  Cassarem  vehis ;"  we  are  stiiick  with  the 
darin^magnanimityof  one  rel}riog  with  such  oonfideaee  on  his  cause 
and  his  fortune.  These  few  words  convey  every  thing  necessary 
to  give  us  tlie  impression  full.  Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn 
tlie  tfaoi^it  Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs 
Eurtiwr  mxp  «He  sublime,  till  it  ends  at  last  in  tumid  decknuitif  mi. 
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^cme  BHMit,  inooit,  pd«|iy  vaaloqiie  fygmaA 

Trade  sinum:  luuiam,  li,  coelo  auctore,  recnsafi 

Me  pete.    Sola  tibi  cauia  hare  est  jntU  timoris 

VidoNB  iMD  nfymt  tuam  ;  qwni  nomlDa  ii«m|immi 

VmS^bmU  -,  de  quo  sale  umc  Foitiwa  mcretur 

Cam  pott  rota  venit.    Medial  pemimpe  procellaJ 

T^rteli  secure  meft.    Coeli  Itte  fretiqne 

lUm  puiipif  nottne  labor  esL    Hanc  Canre  pNMUn 

A  flactn  dtlcodet  oaua ;  nani  proderit  undb 

Iftm  ratis.  • .  .Quid  tanta  strage  paratur 

I^orat  t  qnerit  pelagi  ccelique  tumnltu 

Qaid  prsitet  Ibituna  mikl.*—  niiat.  ▼•  (71. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicity  and  concise- 
neas,  I  conceive  rhymei  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not  inconsistent 
vrith  the  sublime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it  The  constrained 
elegance  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied  smoothness  of  the  sounds, 
answering  regularly  to  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they 
be  quite  consistent  with  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native 
force  of  sublimity  ;  besides,  that  the  superfluous  words  which  the 
|K>et  is  often  obliged  to  introduce  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend 
farther  to  enfeeble  it  Homer's  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter, 
as  shaking  the  heavens,  has  been  admired,  in  all  ages,  as  highly  sub- 
lime. Literally  translated,  it  runs  thus:  ^^He  spoke,  and  bending 
^  his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful  nod ;  while  he  shook  the  ceiestid 
«<  locks  of  his  immortal  head,  all  Olympus  was  shaken. '^  Mr.  Pope 
translates  it  thus : 

He  qK>k)e :  and  awftil  bends  bit  sable  brows, 
Shakes  bis  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fbte,  and  sanction  of  a  God. 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  Ineb, 
And  all  Oljmpos  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified ;  but  it 
ii,in  truth,  weakened.     The  third  line — **  The  stamp  of  (ate,  and 

'*  sanction  of  a  God,''  is  merely  expletive,  and  introduced  for  no 

-  ■  ■  ■  ■       ■ 

*  But  Cesar  stiU  snperior  to  distress, 
FearfsMy  and  confident  of  snre  success, 
Thus  to  the  pilot  lcud:<^The  seas  despise, 
And  the  rain  threat'ning  of  the  noisy  skies ; 
Though  gods  deny  thee  yon  Aosonlan  strand. 
Yet  mOf  I  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command. 
Thy  icnorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
Thou  know*st  not  what  a  freight  thy  vessel  bMis 
Thou  know'st  not  I  am  he  to  whom  *tk  gHren, 
Never  to  want  the  caie  of  watchful  heaven. 
Obedient  fortune  waits  my  humble  thrall, 
And  always  ready,  comes  before  I  call. 
Let  winds'and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  waga« 
And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage ; 
A  stronger,  mightier  dasmon  is  tliv  fnend, 
Thou,  and  thy  bark,  on  Cipsar's  fate  depend. 
Tboo  stand*st  ama£*d  to  view  this  dreadful  aonnt 
And  wonder*st  what  the  gods  and  fortune  lataA  i 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise, 
And  from  my  danger  arrogate  new  praise  { 
Amidst  the  fears  of  death  they  bid  me  liv^ 
Aad  sini  enhance  what  they  arc  sure  to  give.  bows. 
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other  leason  but  to  fill  up  the  rhyme;  for  it  interrupts  the  descrip- 
tion^ and  clogs  the  image.  For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mere  com- 
i)liauce  with  the  rhyme,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  shaking  his  lock:! 
::^fore  he  gives  the  nod  ; — ^^  Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  givesi 
<<  the  nod/'  which  is  trifling,  and  without  meaning:  whereas,  in  the 
original,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the  effect  of  his  nod,  aud 
makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance  in  the  description.* 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinite- 
ly more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  sublime  poetry.  Tht; 
fullest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton ;  an  author  whose  genius 
led  him  eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  second 
books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it.  Take  only, 
for  an  example,  the  following  noted  description  of  Satan,  after  his 
fall,  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  infernal  hosts : 


-He,  abore  the  rest, 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eniinent| 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  hU  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightnesi*,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd ;  and  the  excess 
Of  gflory  obscur*d :  as  when  the  san  new  risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  aii, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  mooo. 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shona 
Above  them  all  th'  archangel. 

Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime :  the  principal  ob 
ject  eminently  great;  a  highsuperior  nature,  fallen  indeed,  buterect- 
ing  itself  against  distress ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  objec- 
heightened,  by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that  of  the  sun 
sunering  an  eclipse ;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of 
change  and  trouble,  of  darkness  and  terror,  which  coincide  so  finely 
with  the  sublime  emotion;  and  the  whole  expressed  in  a  style  and 
versification,  easy,  natural,  and  simple,  but  magnificent 

I  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness,  as  essential  to  sublime 
writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  I  mentioned  strength,  a^ 
another  necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  arises,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  a  simple  concise* less ;  but,  it  supposes  also 
sometliing  more ;  namely,  a  proper  choice  of  circumstances  in  the 
description,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking 
point  of  view.  For  every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by 
which  it  may  be  presented  to  us,  according  to  the  circumstances  with 
which  we  surround  it ;  and  it  will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not« 
in  proportion  as  all  these  circumstances  are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a 
sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the  great  art  of  the  writer;  and,  indeeii, 
the  great  diificulty  of  sublime  description.  If  the  description  be 
Uhj  general,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the  object  appears  in  a 
fiunt  light ;  it  makt^  a  feeble  impression,  or  no  impression  at  all,  on 
tlie  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or  impro])er  circum- 
stances are  mingled,  the  whole  is  degraded. 

*  See  Webb  on  die  Beauties  of  Poetrv. 
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A  storm  or  lempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in  natura. 
liut  to  render  it  sublime  iv  description,  it  is  not  enough  either  to  give 
to  mere  general  expressions  concerning  thevioiisnce  of  the  tempest^ 
ur  to  describe  its  common  vulgar  effects,  in  overthrowing  trees  and 
houses.  It  must  be  painted  with  such  circumstances  as  fill  the  mind 
with  great  and  awful  ideas.  This  is  ver^  happily  done  by  Virgil,  in 
the  foUowing  passage : 

Ipce  PatcTy  media  nimborunn  tn  nocte,  conitcA 

Fulmina  moliiur  deitrA ;  quo  naxiina  noCu 

Terra  trenii ;  fug^  ferv ;  ct  oiortalui  oordt 

Per  geotcs  humiUs  §trmw'it  pavor :  lUe  iU|fnuiCl 

Aut  Alho,  aul  Rbodoptfn,  aut  alia  Ceraunia  telo 

Dcjicic,*  asoa.  i. 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production  of 
an  imagination  heated  and  astonished  with  the  mndeur '^f  the  object 
[f  there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  following  those 
(  have  quoted :  '^  ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimus  imber ;"  where 
the  transition  is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding 
tfublime  images,  to  a  thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  ^e  south 
%vind ;  and  shows  how  difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  grace, 
fvithout  seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giving, 
concerning  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  is 
meant  to  be  sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  It  has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  renders 
the  least  def.oxion  from  it  fatal.  When  a  wiiter  is  aiming  at  tlie 
beautiful  only,  his  descriptions  may  have  improprieties  in  them,  and 
yet  be  beautiful  stilL  Some  trivial,  or  misjudged  circumstances,  can 
be  overlooked  by  the  reader;  they  make  only  the  difference  of  more 
or  less :  the  gay,  or  pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised,  subsists 
still.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  sublime.  There,  one 
trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
sublime  description,  which  admiU  of  no  mediocrity,  and  cannot  8ul>- 
sist  in  a  middle  state ;  but  must  either  highly  transport  us,  or,  if  ui>- 
successful  in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  disgusted  and  displeased. 
We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the  writer;  the  imagination  is  awaken- 
ed, and  put  upon  the  stretch ;  but  it  requires  to  be  supported;  and 
i£,  in  the  midst  of  its  efforts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 
comes  with  a  painful  shock.     When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the 

*  The  father  of  the  gods  hii  glory  ihroudi, 
lovolv'd  in  tempeits,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
And  from  the  middle  darknett  Sashing  ottt| 
Bj  Stt  ha  deals  hit  fier/  bolts  about. 
Earth  feds  the  motion*  of  her  angry  God, 
Har  entrails  tremble,  and  her  monntahis  Dodj 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
Peep  horror  seizes  erery  human  breast ; 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confest : 
While  he,  from  high,  his  rolling  thunder  throws, 
And  tires  the  monntnins  with  repeated  blows; 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent, 
Tha  arinds  redouble,  and  the  rains  aurment.  jmrOM. 

o 
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ai(geb|  decribes  them  as  tearing  np  the  mountains^  and  throwing 
them  at  one  another :  there  are,  in  his  deacription,  as  Mr.  Addisoa 
lias  obsenred,  no  ciremnslances  but  what  are  properly  sublime : 

From  their  fowndations  loo^'pingf  to  and  ft«| 
'rh«7  plock'd  the  Mated  billt ,  with  all  their  hmdf 
Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  and  by  the  sbaf  gj  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  m  their  hands. 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  giants,  has 
roiitriTed  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountains,  which 
is  in  itself  so  grand,  burlesque  and  ridiculous;  by  this  single  circun>- 
stance,  of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  a  river  which  flowed  from  the  mountain,  running  down  along 
tlie  giant's  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  de- 
seription  too  in  Virgil,  which,  I  think,  is  censurable;  thoudi  more 
slightly  in  this  respect.  It  is  that  of  the  burning  mountain  %tna ;  a 
subject  certainly  very  proper  to  be  worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sub- 
lime description : 


>Horrificis  juta  tonat  iEtna  ndnis. 


Interdumque  atraro  prorumpit  ad  aithera  onbem, 

Tmi>ine  fumantem  piceo,  et  caadente  farllla; 

AttolUtqoe  globes  flammarum,  et  sidcra  lambit 

laierdum  scofmlot,  avulsaque  viscera  moDtti 

Erigit  emctans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 

Cnm  gemitu  glomerat,  ftmdoqae  essstuat  imo.*  Mr.  m*  ATI. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  per* 
sonifying  the  mountam  under  this  figure,  **  eructans  viscera  cum 
gemitu,'^belching  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan ;  which,  by  likening 
the  mountain  to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degrades  the  majesty  of  the 
description.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  al- 
ludes to  the  fable  of  the  giant  Enceladus  lying  under  mount  JEttist; 
and  that  he  supposes  his  motions  and  tossings  to  have  occasioned 
the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended  the  description  of  a  sublime  ob- 
ject; and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  a  burning  mountain,  are  infinite- 
ly more  loftv,  than  the  belchings  of  any  giant,  how  huge  soever.  The 
debasing  effect  of  the  idea  which  is  here  presented,  will  appear  in  a 
stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes  in  a  poem  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Kackmore's,  who,  through  a  monstrous  perversity  of  taste,  had 
chosen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  description,  and  there- 
by (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humourously  observes,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Sinking,)  had  represented  the  mountain  as  in  a  fit  of  the  cbolie 

JEtna,  and  all  the  buminr  mountains,  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  mbred  storms  of  wfaid 

.  —  -1 — ■■ 

*  The  port  capacious,  and  secure  fmm  wfaid« 
li  to  the  foot  of  thundering  /Etna  join'd. 
By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high, 
By  tnms  hot  embers  from  her  eBtraBt  Sy, 
And  flakes  of  moontini;  flames  that  Uek  the  iky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  mamy  rocks  m«  thrown 
And shhrer'd  by  the fane» cease ptecemeai 6mm, 
Oft  \\qM  lakes  of  barninf  inl|j|rar  flow, 

Fed  from  the  llery  springs  that  boU  below.  mvPBff. 

lu  Ifiki  translation  of  Dryden's,  thu  iltbaiing  circnmslance  to  whkh  I  ol)|ecl  in  tlie 
orl^ivs*,  is,  with  firopriety,  omitt^l. 
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BliMrn  up  to  ruge,  wmI  ronring  out  rwn|il<hi, 
JU  tarn  witb  inwwnd  gi1f>es,ai^  torturiag  pdii ; 
liMJbiiniiiigi  ibcy  cast  tlieir  dreadful  vomit  wwid, 
Aad  with  tb«ir  Melted  boweU  iprrad  the  ground* 

Soeh  infltanoes  riiow  liow  much  the  mbltine  depends  upoe  n  jniit 
^oetioa  ef  eiretimsUnees;  and  with  hew  greet  eire  every  cirauiH 
stamee  mmtt  be  aveided,  which  by  bordering  in  die  leant  upon  the 
mean  or  even  upon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the  tone  of  rhe 
emotion. 

If  it  shall  now  be  intpiired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the 
sublime  ?  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every  when* 
ill  nature.  It  is  not  by  hunting  after  tropes,  and  figures,  and  rhetori- 
cal assistances,  that  we  can  expect  to  produce  it  No :  it  stands 
clear,  I'ur  the  most  part,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art  It 
Blast  cume  unsought,  if  it  comes  at  all ;  and  be  the  natural  offspring 
of  a  strong  imagination. 

"Eat  Deos  in  nobis  ;  agitante  calet chnai  iHo. 

Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a 
very  magnanimous  and  exalted  afiection  of  the  human  mind  is  dis* 
played ;  thence,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit 
it  warm  and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime.  These  are  its  only 
proper  sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking  beauty  in  composltioni 
whether  it  is^  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it  raises;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that 
elevating,  solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling, 
we  can  pronounce  it  sublime. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime^ it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never  be  lon^ 
protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
ccinsidemble  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common  tone ;  but  will,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Neither  are  the  abilities  of 
any  human  writer  sufficient  to  furnish  a  long  continuation  of  uninter* 
nipCed  sublime  ideas.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of 
imagination  should  sometimes  flash  upon  us  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  and  then  disappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  efTulgence 
of  genius  breaks  forth  more  frequently,  and  with  grealbr  lustre,  tlian 
in  most  authors.  Shakspeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  sublime. 
But  no  aathor  whetever  is  sublime  throughout  Some  indeed, 
there  are,  who,  by  a  strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  and 
a  current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their  whole  compositioiv, 
preserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a  tone  nearly  allied  to  the  sub* 
Ume;  for  which  reason  they  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  tiie  naine 
of  continued  sublime  writers;  and,  in  this  class,  we  may  justly  place 
Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  bad  one ;  and  has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  the  real  sublime. 
Persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  magnificent  words,  accumulated 
epithets,  and  a  certain  swelling  kind  of  expression,  by  rising  abore 
what  is  usual  or  i^IgaT)  contributes  to,  or  eyen  forms,  the  sublime. 
Nothing  can  be  more  false.    In  all  the  instances  of  sublime  writing. 
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wkieh  I  have  given,  nothing  of  this  kind  appeara.  ^'God  said,  lei 
^  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light  ^^  This  is  striking  and  sublime; 
But  put  it  into  what  is  commonly  called  the  sublime  btyle :  ^^The 
*^  sovereign  arbiter  of  natm*e,  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single 
^  word,  commanded  the  light  to  exist  'f'  and,  as  Boileau  has  well 
observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the  thought  is  fallen.  lo 
general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the  thought,  not  in 
the  words;  and  when  the  bought  is  truly  noble,  it  will  for  the  most 
part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language.  The  sublime^ 
indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions;  but  it  is  equally 
an  enemy  to  such  as  are  tui^d.  The  main  secret  of  being  sublime, 
is  to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.  It  will  be  found  to 
hold  without  exception,  that  the  most  sublime  authors  are  the  sim- 
plest in  their  style ;  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  affects  a 
more  than  ordinary  pomp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endea- 
vouring tc  magnify  his  subject  by  epithets,  tbeie  you  may  immedi- 
ately suspect,  that,  feeble  in  sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  him« 
self  by  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass,  on  all  that  la- 
boured apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or 
(description,  which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime;  calling  on  their 
readers  to  attend,  invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth  into  gene- 
ral, unmeaning  exclamations,  concerning  the  greatness,  terribleness, 
or  majesty  of  the  object,  which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to 
describe  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

But  O  my  mose !  what  numberv  wilt  thoa  find 
To  ting  the  furioug  troops  in  battle  joio*d  ? 
Methinks,  I  hear  the  drum's  turoultueus  soumly 
The  victor's  shoatft,  aod  dying  girimjMy  confoaud ;  Iw. 

introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer,  to  sptir 
up  himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination  begin  to 
flag.  It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want 
of  such  as  are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however,  I  do  not  mead 
to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison^s  Campaign,  which  ir» 
several  places,  is  far  from  wanting  merit ;  and  in  particular,  the  no- 
ted comparison  of  his  hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly  sublime  image. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two :  the  frigid,  and 
the  bombast  The  fri^d  consists,  in  degrading  an  object  or  senti- 
ment, wKich  is  subKme  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it;  or  by 
our  weak,  low,  and  childish  description  of  it.  This  betrays  entirer 
absence,  or  at  least  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this  there  are  atnin^ 
dance  of  examples,  and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour, 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift'sworks;  the  in- 
stances taken  chiefly  from  Sir  Richaj^  Blackmore.  One  of  these, 
I  had  occasion  already  to  give,  in  relation  to  mount  iBtna,  and  it 
were  needVess  to  produce  any  more.  The  bombast  lies,  in  forcing 
an  ordinary  or  trivial  object  out  of  its  rank,  and  endeavouringto  rais^ 
It  into  the  suUime  ;  or»  in  attemptinj^to  exalt  a  sablime  objef  t  be- 
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yoiid  all  natural  and  reasonable  bounds.  Into  this  error,  which  is 
iHit  too^ooNBon,  writers  of  (i;eniu8  may  sometimes  faU,  by  unludnly 
ioflinf  sight  of  the  trtie  point  of  the  sublime.  This  is  also  called 
fustian,  or  rant  Shakspsare,  a  great  but  incorrect  genius,  is  not 
unexceptionable  here.  Drydeii  and  Lee,  in  their  tragedies*  abound 
with  it 

Thus  tkr  of  the  Sublime,  of  which  I  hare  treated  fuUy,  because  it 
is  so  i^pttal  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because  clear  an<) 
precise  ideas  on  this  head  are,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  critical  writers. 

Before  I  conclude  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which  I 
choooe  to  make  at  this  time ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope 
ft  witi  be  afterwards  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instan- 
ces of  faults,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  I  hav« 
done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take,  when  I  can, 
from  writers  of  reputation.  I  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby 
Co  (fisparage  their  character  kk  the  general.  I  shall  have  other  oc* 
casions  of  doing  equal  justice  to  their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  any  human  performance,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect. 
The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to  collect  instances  of  faults 
from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  attention,  when  quoted 
from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the  method 
which  I  follow,  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best  authors  be  read 
with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their  beauties  from 
their  faults ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is  worthy 
of  imitation  and  admiration. 


QUESTIONS. 


Ha  VINO  treated  of  ^mndeur  or  sub- 
limity in  external  objeet&  for  what 
aoc8  the  way  seem  now  to  do  cleared? 
Why  may  the  sublime  in  writing  be 
examined  here  with  as  much  propriety 
ai  in  any  sofaaeqaent  part  of  the  lee- 
tares?  What  evidence  have  we  that 
me  mblime  has  often  been  employed 
in  a  loose  and  vague  leme  ?  why  ia 
dui  mentioned  ?  What  is  the  tnie  sense 
of  sublime  writing?  What  indefinite, 
and  therefore  Tery  improper  sense,  has 
often  been  applicxl  to  it?  If  this  were 
enrreet,  whst  would  be  the  eonse- 
(pMDce?  By  whom  is  the  sabhme  in 
this  improper  senK  often  used  ?  How 
-ioes  he  mA  out ;  but  from  this  view,  in 


what  manner  does  he  frequently  de- 
part? How  is  thk  illustrated?  What 
are  the  five  sources  of  the  sublime  poim^ 
ed  out  bv  him?  Of  this  plan,  what  k 
remarked ;  and  why  ?  From  this  what 
appears  7  What  remarks  are  made  oi 
Longinus,  as  a  critks  and  a  writer? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  our  author 
to  give  his  opimon  of  his  work;  and 
why  should  it  be  consulted  ?  Where 
must  the  foundatfon  of  the  sublime  in 
compositkm  be  laid?  When  is  the  de- 
scription not  entitled  to  come  under  this 
class  ?  What  objects  does  this  exclude  ? 
How  must  the  object  be  set  before  us, 
and  described?  On  whatdoesthis  princi- 
pally depends  ?    If  his  own  feelings  be 
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QTJESTIONS. 


iLECl. IV 


Jaiuj^iil,  what  will  l)e  the  consequence? 
Where  do  we  ^iierally  find  the  ino9t 
8triki>i^  hiBtaDceci  of  the  subUrae?  To 
what  are  tne  early  ages  oi'  the  world 
peculiarly  fAvoarable :  why ;  and  liow 
i«  thit)  ifliiBtrated  ?    To  wh:U   is  tlie 


Bite  to  the  Bublime?  From  what  does  ii 
arise ;  what  does  it  s^ippose ;  and  why  1 
Pram  what  does  it  appear  that  the 
^reat  art  of  the  writer,  and  the  dith- 
culty  of  sublime  description,  lies  here  I 
In  order  to  render  a  storm  or  a  tempest 


rtociety  more  favourable  ?  In  what  wri- 
tinsB  do  we  find  the  highost  tnatanoes 
of  the  fiuUime?  Of  the  deseriptionQ  of 
the  deity,  in  thenn,  what  is  obeervod  ? 
What  iflustrations  are  ^iven  from  the 


change  undergone  in  the  piosrrcas  of  sublime  in  description,  what  is  reriui- 


site  ?  Repeat  the  passage  in  which  this 
is  liappily  efiiseted  by  VuviL  (>f  \\^ 
description,  what  is  said  ?  What,  wbeiB 
description  is  meant  to  be  sublime,  seems 
not  to  have  been  sufHeiently  altendeil 


18th  P»a1m,  and  from  the  pn^het  Ha- 1  to  7  When  may  a  writer's  dcscriptioa'* 


iNikkuk?  Wliat  instance  is  given  by 
lionginus,  and  what  is  nid  of  it?  In 
what  language  is  the  same  tliought 
magnificently  amplified  by  Isaiah? 
What  passage  in  tiie  Ptolma  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head  ;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  To  what  does  Ho- 
mer owe  much  of  his  grandeur  ?  What, 
to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  presents  fre- 
«)uent  instances  of  sublime  writing? 
AVhat  often  heightens  the  majesty  of 
liis  warlike  scenes  ?  Hence,  on  what 
passage  has  Longinus  bestowed  hisrh 
and  just  eomniendatwns  ?  What  is  sakl 
of  the  passage  in  the  20th  book,  where 
till  the  ffods  take  part  in  the  engage- 
ment ?  Repeat  ft  In  Ossian,  what  are 
particularly  favourable  to  tlie  sublime  ? 
Wliat  does  he  poHsess  ?  In  what  does  he 
iMt  deal ;  liow  does  he  throw  Ibrth  his 
imafres;  and  what  is  the  effect?  For 
what  do  we  kx>k  among  poets  of  more 
polished  times;  and  why?  Where 
<1  wells  the  sublime,  and  with  what 
does  it  materially  »vwociate  itself?  Re- 
peat the  passat/e.  What  is  said  ol"  it  ? 
Why  have  tlie^e  iiistances  bceji  pitv- 
duced  ?  To  what  are  they  rertpectively 
exposed?  Why  is  a  def(»ct,  cither  in 
ooncisenees  or  simplicity,  hurtful,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  sublime  ?  Re- 
peat  Lucan's  ampiifieatioR  of  Ceesar's 
address  to  the  pilot.  Why  is  rhyme  un- 
favourable to  the  sublime ;  and  what, 
in  it,  weakens  the  natfve  force  c^  sub- 
limity ?  What  tends  farther  to  enfeeble 
il?  How  is  this  ilhistrnted  from  Ho- 
mer's deseriptkNi  (^f  the  nod  of  Jupiter? 
CM  Pbpe's  translation,  what  is  remark- 
ed? 

Of  our  blank  verse,  what  is  ob- 
iBTved  ?  By  what  autlior  is  the  fullest 
proof  of  this  ffiven  ?  RepeiU  the  illus- 
Iratiufi.  What  is  said  of  it  ?  What  is 
■iWitkMied  as  another  neceMury  requi- 


have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  he 
beautiful;  and  why?  Why  is  the  cust? 
quite  difiereat  with  the  sublime  i  Of 
me  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
the  sublime,  what  is  observed ;  tuit! 
why  ?  What  is  said  of  Milton's  descrip  - 
tbnofthe  battle  of  the  angeU?  Repeat 
it.  How  has  Claudius  rendered  tliss 
idea  burlesque  and  ridiculous?  Whiit 
description  in  Virgil  is  alao  censurable  ? 
Repeat  it.  What  is  said  of  thi^  descrip- 
tbn?  How  will  the  debasing  effe«n  of 
the  idea  here  presented,  appear  in  » 
still  stronirer  light  ?  What  do  such  in- 
stances  show?  Where  are  tlie  proper 
sources  of  the  sublime  to  be  lound  ? 
How  can  we  not  expect  to  produce  it  ? 
Of  what  does  it,  lor  tlie  most  part, 
stand  clear ;  how  must  it  come ;  and 
of  what  must  it  be  the  natural  ofl- 
spring?  Whence  may  we  draw  the 
sublime?  In  judging  of  any  strikinjpr 
beauty  in  eomiioiution,  to  what  must 
we  attend ;  and  when  oidy  can  we  pro- 
nounce it  sublime  ?  Why  cannot  tlie 
emotion  of  the  sublime  be  protracted  t 
Wliat  is  tlie  utmost  that  we  can  ex- 
pect? In  whom  does  tliis  etfulgence 
fre(}uently  break  forth  with  great  lus- 
tre ?  Of  the  writings  of  some  few  indi- 
viduals, such  as  Demosthenes  and  Pla* 
to,  what  is  observeil  ?  What  is  remark- 
ed ol*  what  is  called  a  sublime  style  i 
and  whiit  are  perpons  apt  to  imagine? 
How  does  it  appear  that  nothing  can 
be  nx>re  false  than  this  opinion  is?  OI 
this  illustration,  what  has  Boileau  ob- 
served? In  general,  in  all  good  wri« 
tings,  where  does  tlie  sublime  lie;  and 
what  follows?  Wliat  expresaons  doe« 
the  sublime  reject ;  and  of  being  pub- 
lime,  in  what  does  the  great  secret  ii  '^ '/ 
What  will  be  found  to  hold  without 
exception;  and  what  fbilowB?  On 
what  must  we  pasi  the  same  unlin* 
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It?  Into  what 
of  this  kind  hsw  Mr.  Addinn  fallen? 
Bepeat  the  fXiKage.  For  what  pur- 
pQK  are  inCrediietJciaa  of  this  kmd  lued ; 
and  what  are  they  like  ?  By  this  ob- 
pBTvatiofi,  what  »  not  meant;  and 
why  ?  w  hat  two  fauhs  are  the  oppo- 
0fbt  to  the  Bublinie  ?  In  what  does  the 
iripd  oonmt;  what  does  it  betray,  and 
what  eiLampfes  are  fifiven?  In  what 
does  the  bombaM  lie?  How  may 
writers  of  {Tcniu^  oometimes  fall  into 
this  error  1  W  hat  examples  are  iriven  7 
Why  has  our  author  treated  thus  ful- 
1j  or  tbe  sublime  ?  What  obser%'ation 
does  he  bare,  onee  ibr  all,  make  ?  Of 
vdiaifaaa  he,  thereby,  no  intention? 
Why  does  he  net  collect  his  instances 
oTfiniks  from  bad  writers?  To  what 
does  be  tliink  the  method  wfakh  he  fid- 
Inwa  wittecKilribule? 


1. 


3. 


5. 

a 

7. 

a 


ANALYSI& 

Thb  tenn  sublime  vaguely  used. 

A.  Johannes  Golielmus  Beryjems. 

B.  i4infrinna 

The  fiiiindatjon  of  the  sdbliae. 
Instances  of  the  sublime  in  writinir. 

A.  The  sacred  Scriptures. 

B.  Homer^  poems. 

c.  The  works  of  Ossian. 
D.  Mihon^  writing 
Essentials  to  the  sublime. 

A.  Conciseness  and  simplkity. 

B.  Strenirth. 

a.  The  proper  dnioe  of  ctr- 
cumstanoes. 

h.  Instances  of  illustration. 
The  sources  of  tbe  sublime. 
The  nature  of  a  sublime  emotMxw 
A  sublime  style. 
The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime. 

A.  The  fri^  style. 

B.  Tfao  bumbastie  style 


LECTURE  Ts 


BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OP  TASTE. 

'As  sublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  composition, 
and  forms  one  of  the  highest  excellences  of  eloquence  ana  of  po- 
etry, it  was  proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  aiscuss  so  particularly  all  the  other  pleasures  that  arise 
from  taste,  as  some  or  them  have  less  relation  to  our  main  subject 
On  beauty  only  I  shall  make  seveml  observations,  both  as  the  sub- 
ject is  curious,  and  as  it  tends' to  improve  taste,  and  to  discover  tbe 
foundation  of  several  of  the  graces  ol  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  which  it  raises,  is  very 
&tinguishablc  from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ; 
more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  mucli,  but 


*  8se  HutuJihiaoo's  Inquiry  oonoeming'  Beauty  aad  Virtue  .'-^O^rwd  on  TaMe,  oIm|i. 
iii. : — ^Inquiry  into  the  Orifrin  of  uiir  Id&tr  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  :•— KlenicnU  vi 
Ctkidam,  chap,  iii  : — Spei^ator,  voL  vL  :-  -Essay  on  the  Pleasures  cf  Tauie. 
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produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sablimity  raises  a  feeling,  too  vio- 
lent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting;  the  pleasure  arising  from  beaut j* 
admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also  to  a  much  greater 
variety  of  objects  than  sublimity ;  to  a  variety  indeed  so  great,  that 
the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  considerably,  not 
in  degree  only^  but  also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence,  no  word 
in  the  language  is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification  than  bcatityv 
It  is  applied  to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or 
the  ear ;  to  a  great  number  of  the  graces  of  writing ;  to  many  di«* 
positions  of  the  mind  ;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  sci* 
ence.  We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower ;  a  beautiful 
poem ;  a  beautiful  character ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety  of 
objects,  to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all  agree,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise, 
must  be  a  very  difficult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain  attempt  Ob- 
jecfs  denominated  beautiful,  are  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  tp  them  all,  but  by  means  of  se- 
veral different  principles  in  human  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion 
which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature;  and  therefore* 
has  the  common  name  of  beauty  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  raised  by 
different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  as- 
signing the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  parti- 
cular,  uniformity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on  as  this  funda- 
mental quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I  .ndmit  that  thin 
accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply 
this  principle  to  beautiful  objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  colour, 
for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall  soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And 
even  in  external  figured  objects  it  does  not  hold,  that  their  beauty 
is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  variety  with  uniformity;  seeing; 
many  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  no  variety  at 
all,  and  others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree  of  intricacy.  Laying 
systems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now  propose  is,  to  give 
an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  in  which  beau* 
ty  most  remarkably  appears ;  and  to  point  out, as  far  as  1  can,  the 
separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  affonis,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety,  nor  uni- 
formity,  nor  any  other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned  as  thcs 
foundation  of  beauty.  We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  th« 
structure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive  certain  modifi- 
cations of  me  rays  of  light  with  more  pleasure  than  others.  And  wc 
aee  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ  of  sensation  varies  in  diflerent 
persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite  colours.  It  is  probable, 
tliat  asF'viation  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  some  cases,  on  the  plea* 
sure  which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instance,  may  ajv 
pear  more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with  rund 
prospects  and  scenes ;  white,  with  innocence;  blue,  with  the  sereni- 
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tf  of  the  sky.  Independent  of  associations  of  this  kind,  all  that 
w^  can  farther  observe  concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for 
beau^  are,  generally,  delicate,  rather  than  ghu'ing.  Such  are  those 
patntines  with  which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works, 
and  which  art  strives  in  vain  to  imitate ;  as  the  feathers  of  several 
kinds  of  birds,  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  co* 
lours  exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  The^e 
present  to  as  the  highest  instances  of  the  beauty  of  colouring;  ami 
have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical  description 
in  all  countries. 

From  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms  of 
beauty  more  complex  and  diversified.  Regularity  first  occurs  to 
be  noticed  as  a  source  of  beauty.  By  a  regular  figure,  is  meant,  one 
which  we  perceive  to  be  formed  according  to  some  certain  rule, 
and  not  left  arbitrary,  or  loose,  in  the  construction  of  its  parts. 
Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon*  please  the  eye,  by 
their  regularity,  as  beautiful  figures.  We  must  not,  however,  con- 
clude, that  all  figures  please  in  proportion  to  their  regularity ;  or  that 
r^ularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief,  foundation  of  beauty  in  figure. 
On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety  is  found  to  be  a  nuich 
more  powerful  principle  of  beauty;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  great 
deal  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that  are  designed  merely  to 
please  the  eye.  1  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  ap- 
pears beautiful  to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its  sugges- 
ting the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  always  a 
greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than  witti 
diose  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule. 
It  b  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist, 
hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  pursued  variety  with  an  apparent 
neglect  of  regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made  after 
a  regular  form,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with  exact  propor- 
tion of  parts;  and  by  being  so  formed  they  please  the  eye:  for  this 
good  reason,  that,  being  works  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the 
better  suited  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed.  But  plants, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  are  full  of  variety  and  diversity.  A  straight  ca- 
nal is  an  insipid  figure,  in  comparison  of  the  meanders  of  riven;. 
Cones  and  pyramids  are  beautiful ;  but  trees  growing  in  their  natural 
wilderness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  when  trimmed  into  py- 
ramids and  cones.  The  apai*tments  of  a  house  must  be  regular  in 
their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  a  gar- 
den which  is  designed  merely  for  beanty,  would  be  exceedingly  dis- 
gnsting,  if  it  hacf  as  much  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  an  a 
dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Hogartb,  in  bis  Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that  figures 
bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  those 
bounded  by  straight  lines  and  angles.  He  pitches  upon  two  lines, 
4»n  which,  acconhng  to  him,  the  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends; 
and  he  has  illustraied  and  supported  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising 
number  of  instances.  The  one  is  the  waving  line,  or  a  curve  bend- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S< 
H 
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Thi«i  he  calls  the  line  of  beauty ;  and  shows  aow  often  it  is  found 
in  shells,  flowers,  and  such  other  ornamental  works  of  nature ;  as  is 
common  also  in  the  figures  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors,  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration*  The  other  line,  which  ho  calls  the  line 
of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body. 
The  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is  one  (if  the  instances  he 
gires  of  it  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns,  also  exhibit  it  In 
all  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly  appears  to  be  eo 
mateiial  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err  much  when 
he  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art  of  varying 
well.  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the  favourite  of  painters,  derives, 
according  to  him,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bendini; 
and  variation  from  the  stifi*  regularity  of  the  straight  line.   ^ 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure. 
Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  ^caeteris 
paribus,"  preferred  to  those  in  rest  It  is,  however,  only  gentle  mo* 
tion  that  belongs  to  the  beautifu!;  for  when  it  is  very  swift,  or  very 
forcible,  such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of  the  sublime.     The 
motion  of  a  bird  gliding  through  the  air,  is  extremely  beautiful;  the 
swiftness  with  which  lightning  darts  through  the  heavens,  is  magnifi- 
cent and  astonishing.     And  here,  it  is  praper  to  observe,  that  the 
sensations  of  sublime  and  beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by 
very  distant  boundaries;  but  are  capable,  in  several  instances,  at 
approaching  towards  each  other.     Thus,  a  smooth  running  stream 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature:  as  it  swells  gradually 
into  a  great  river,  the  beautiful,  by  degrees,  is  lost  in  the  sublime. 
A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading  ancient  oak,  is  a 
venerable  and  a  grand  one.     The  calmness  of  a  fine  morning  is 
beautiful;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sublime. 
But  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to 
hold  very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  in  an  undulating  waving  direction;  and  motion  upwards  is,  com* 
monly  too,  more  agreeable  than  motion  downwards.    The  easy  cur- 
lins;  motion  of  flame  and  smoke  may  be  instanced,  as  an  object 
singularly  agreeable :  and  here  Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs 
upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty.     That  artist  observes,  very  ingeni- 
ously, that  all  the  common  and  necessary  motions  for  the  business  of 
life,  are  performed  by  men  in  straight  or  plain  lines:  but  that  all 
the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  made  in  waving  lines: 
an  observation  not  unwortliy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all  wiio  study 
the  grace  of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles  of 
beauty ;  yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  thereby 
render  the  beauty  both  greater,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  flow- 
ers, trees,  animals,  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  colour,  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure,  and  sometimes  also 
with  the  motion  of  the  object.  Although  each  of  these  produce  a 
separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they  are  of  such  a  similar  nature* 
as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one  general  perception  of  beauty, 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its  cause :  for  beauty  is  all 
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ways  oun^iTBd  oy  us,  as  something  residing  in  the  object  which 
niset  the  pleasant  sensation;  asortof  glory  vi^ich  dwells  upon,  and 
ioFests  it.  Perhaps  the  mast  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  ob« 
ieets  that  can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  tv  a  rich  natural 
landscape,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects ;  fields  in 
verdure,  scattered  trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals 
gnzing.  If  to  these  be  joined  some  of  the  productions  of  art. 
wUeh  suit  such  a  scene:  as  a  bridge  with  arches  over  a  river,  smoke 
nsiDg  firom  cottages  in  the  midst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  a 
fine  building  seen  by  the  rising  sun  ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest 
perieetion,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and  placid  sensation  which  character- 
lies  beauty.  To  luive  an  eye  and  a  taste  formed  for  catching  the  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  such  scenes  as  these,  is  a  necessary  requisite  for 
all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than  any 
that  we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour,  ari- 
sing from  the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion ;  and  the  beauty  oi 
figure,  arising  from  the  lines  which  form  the  diflerent  features  of  the 
(ace.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  countenance  depends  upon  a 
mysterious  expression,  which  it  CQnveys,ofthe  qualities  of  the  mind; 
of  good  sense,  or  good  humour ;  of  sprightliness,  candour,  benevo- 
lence, sensibility,  or  other  amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  certain  conformation  of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea 
with  certain  moral  qualities;  whether  we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or 
by  experience,  to  form  this  connexion,  and  to  read  the  mind  in  the 
countenance,  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor  is  indeed  easy  to 
resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowledged,  that  what  gives  the 
human  countenance  its  most  distinguishing  beauty,  is  what  is  called 
its  expression;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  conceived  to  show  of  internal 
moral  dispositions. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  the 
mind  which,  whether  expressed  in  the  countenance,  orby  words,  or 
by  actions,  always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  beauty. 
lliere  are  two  great  classes  of  moral  qualities ;  one  is  of  the  high  and 
the  great  Virtues,  which  require  extraordinary  efforts,  and  turn  upon 
dangers  and  sufferings ;  as  heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  plea- 
sores,  and  contempt  of  death.  These,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  for- 
mer lecture,  excite  in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur.  The  other  class  is  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  softer  and  gentler  kind  ;  as  compassion,  mildness, 
friendship,  and  geneiosity.  These  raise  in  the  beholder  a  sensation 
of  pleasure,  so  much  akin  to  that  produced  by  beautiful  external 
objects,  tliat,  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  classed  under  the  same  head. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  ari- 
ses from  design  or  art;  or  in  other  words,  from  the  perception  of 
means  being  adapted  to  an  end ;  or  tlie  parts  of  any  tiling  being  well 
fitted  to  answer  the  design  of  the  whole.  When,  in  considering  the 
structure  of  a  tree  or  a  pknt,  we  observe  how  ail  the  parts,  the  roots, 
ihe  stem,  the  bark,  and  the  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and 
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nutriment  of  the  whole;  much  more  when  we  survey  all  the  parts 
and  members  of  a  living  animal,  or  when  we  examine  any  of  the 
curious  works  of  art;  such  as  a  clock,  a  ship,  or  any  nice  machine; 
the  pleasure  which  we  have  in  the  survey,  is  wholly  founded  on  this 
sense  of  beauty.  It  is  altogether  different  from  the  perception  of 
beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  or  any  of  the  causes  for- 
merly mentioned.  When  I  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance,  the  case 
ofit,  iffinelyen^ved,  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes  me  as 
beautiful  in  the  former  sense;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish,  figures 
finely  raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  spring  and  the 
wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  machinery,  my  pleasure 
then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable  art,  with  which 
so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  to  unite  for  one 
purpose. 

This  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive  influ- 
ence over  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which 
we  discover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and 
all  the  orders  of  architecture.  Let  the  ornaments  of  a  building  be  ever 
so  fine  and  elegant  in  themselves,  yet,  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense 
of  fitness  and  design,  they  lose  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye,  like 
disagreeable  objects.  Twisted  columns,  for  instance,  are  undoubted- 
ly ornamental;  but  as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  al- 
ways displease  when  they  are  made  use  of  to  suppoft  any  part  of  a 
building  that  is  massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial 

Crop.  We  cannot  look  upon  any  work  whatever,  without  being  led, 
y  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and 
of  course  to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in  relation  to  this 
design  and  end.  When  their  propriety  is  clearly  discerned ,  the  work 
seems  always  to  have  some  beauty;  but  when  there  is  a  total  want  of 
propriety,  it  never  fails  of  appearing  deformed.  Our  sense  of  fitness 
and  design,therefore,  is  so  powerful,  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among 
our  perceptions,  as  to  regulate,  in  a  great  measure,  our  other  i<ieas  of 
beauty :  an  observation  which  I  the  rather  make,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  all  who  study  composition  should  carefully  attend 
to  it.  For,  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any  work  of  ge- 
nius, we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works,  a  fitness,  or  adjust* 
ment  of  means  to  the  end  which  the  author  is  supposed  to  have  in 
view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  his  figures  ever  so  ele- 
gant, yet,  if  they  are  out  of  place,  if  they  are  not  proper  parts  of  that 
whole,  if  they  suit  not  the  main  design,  they  lose  all  their  beauty,  nay, 
from  beauties  they  are  converted  into  deformities.  Such  power  has 
our  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total  transformation 
of  an  object  whose  appearance  otherwise  would  have  been  beautiful. 
After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now 
only  remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  dis- 
oourse;  a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and  unde- 
termined. For  it  is  applied  to  all  tiiat  pleases,  either  in  style  or  sen- 
timent, from  whatever  principle  that  pleav^re  flows;  and  a  beautiful 
poem  or  oration  means,  in  common  language,  no  other  than  a  good 
one,  or  one  well  composed.     In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  the  worn  isa^ 
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together  indefinite,  and  points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  beau* 
ly.  There  is,  however,  another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in 
which  beauty  of  writing  characterizes  a  particular  manner ;  when  it  is 
used  to  signify  a  certain  grace  and  amenity  in  the  turn  either  of  style: 
or  sentiment  for  which  some  authors  have  been  peculiarly  distin- 
guished. In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a  manner  neither  remarkably  sub- 
lime, nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor  uncommonly  sparkling ;  but 
such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of  the  sentle,  placid  kind, 
similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  ofbeautiful  objects  in 
uature;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  very  high,  nor  agi titles  it  very 
much,  but  diffuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and  pleasing 
serenity.  M  r.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  character ;  and  is 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given  of  it. 
FeneloD,  the  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be  given 
as  another  example.  Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on  oc- 
casions into  thesublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  beauty  and  grace,  rather  than  of  sublimity.  Among 
orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  the  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whose 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beauty. 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms;  as  next  to  sublimity,, 
it  is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste;  and  as  thg 
consideration  of  the  different  appearances,  and  principles  of  beauty 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  o.ily  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime  or 
beautiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  several  other 
principles  also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  and 
by  every  writer  on  this  subject  An  object  which  has  no  merit  to 
recommend  it,  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  of 
this  quality  alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable 
emotion.  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevails  so  gene- 
rally among  mankind.  Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long 
familiar,  make  too  faint  an  impression  to  give  an  agreeable  exercise 
to  our  faculties.  New  and  strange  objects  rouse  the  mind  from  its 
dormant  state  by  giving  it  a  quick  and  pleasing  impulse.  Hence, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by  fiction  and 
romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  is  of  a  more  lively  and 
pungent  nature,  than  that  produced  by  beauty ;  but  much  shorter 
in  its  continuance.  For  if  the  object  have  in  itself  no  charms  to 
hold  our  attention,  the  shining  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  novelty  soon 
3vearsoff. 

Besides  novelty,  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasure  to  taste. 
This  gives  rise  to  what  Mr.  Addison  terms,  tlie  secondary  pleasures 
of  imagination ;  which  form,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  class.  For 
all  imitation  affords  some  pleasure ;  not  only  the  imitation  ofbeauti- 
ful or  great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or 
grandeur  which  such  objects  themselves  ejdiibited ;  but  even  objects 
idiich  have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  terri- 
Ue  or  deformed,  pletse  ua  in  a  secondary  or  represeuied  view 
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The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belone  also  to  taste:  there 
is  no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from heauty  orsnblimity, 
but  what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  ir.tisic«ii 
sound.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  numbers,  and  even  of  the 
more  concealed  and  looser  measures  of  prose.  Wit,  humour,  and 
ridicule,  likewise  open  a  variety  of  pleasures  of  taste,  quite  distinct 
from  any  that  we  have  yet  considered. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  farther  the  subject  of 
the  pleasures  of  taste.  I  have  opened  some  of  the  general  princi- 
ples ;  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject 
If  the  question  be  put,  to  what  class  of  diose  pleasures  of  taste  which 
I  have  enumerated,  that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred  which  we  receive 
from  poetry,  eloquence,  or  fine  writing?  My  answer  is,  not  to  any 
one,  but  to  them  all.  This  singular  advantage,  writine  and  discourse 
possess,  that  they  encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides, 
and  have  power  to  exhibit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of 
objects  only,  but  almost  the  whole  ot  those  which  give  pleasure  to 
taste  and  imagination ;  whether  that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity, 
from  beauty  in  its  difierent  forms,  from  design,  and  art,  from  moral 
sentiment,  from  novelty,  from  harmony,  from  wit,  humour,  and  ridi- 
cule. To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent  of  a  person's  taste 
lies,  from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  re- 
eeive  the  gratification  of  it 

Now  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of  sup- 
plying taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of  pleasures, 
they  derive  altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imita- 
tion and  description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art  Of  ril  the 
means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images 
of  real  objects,  and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emotions 
to  those  which  mre  raised  by  the  original,  none  is  so  full  and  exten- 
sive as  that  which  is  executed  by  words  and  writing.  Through  the 
assistance  of  this  happy  invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  m  the 
natural  or  moral  world,  but  what  can  be  represented  and  set  before 
the  mind,  in  colours  very  strongand  lively.  Hence  it  is  usual  among 
critical  writers,  to  speak  of  discourse  as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative 
Wr  mimetic  arts;  they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  sculpture, 
and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before  them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  his  poetics;  and, 
since  his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among  modern  au- 
thors. But  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as  much  precision 
as  possible  into  critical  language,  I  mujt  observe,  that  this  mannei 
of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neither  discourse  in  general,  nor  po- 
etry in  particular,  can  be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must 
distinguish  betwixt  imitation  and  description,  which  are  ideas  that 
should  not  be  confounded.  Imitation  is  performed  by  means  of 
somewhat  that  has  a  natural  likeness  and  resemblance  to  the  thing 
imitated,  and  of  consequence  is  understood  by  all:  such  are  statues 
and  pictures.  Description,  again,  is  the  raising  in  the  mind  the 
conception  of  an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  instituted 
symbols,  understood  only  by  those  wfio  agree  in  the  institution  of 
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tittm ;  such  an  words  tnd  writing.  Words  haw  no  nafinrji)  re* 
semblance  to  the  i<leas  or  ot^ects  whick  thejr  are  esiployed  to  sig* 
aify ;  but  a  statne  or  a  picture  b«9  a  natural  likeness  to  the  originu. 
And  therefore  imitation  and  description  differ  considerably  in  their 
oature  from  each  other. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  the  poet  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actually  speaking  ;  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their 
mouths,  represents  the  disooarse  which  they  might  be  supposed 
to  hold  ;  so  far  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitativH; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in  narrative 
or  descriptive  works,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  so.  Who, 
iSn*  ioatanee,  would  call  Virgil's  description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  list 
JBneid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm?  If  we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  a 
battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some  mock  fight,  or  representa- 
tion of  a  battle  on  the  stage,  but  would  never  apprehend,  that  it 
meant  one  of  Homer's  descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I  admit,  at  the 
same  time,  that  imitation  and  description  agree  in  their  principal 
eflect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs,  the  ideas  of  things  which  we 
do  not  see.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  yet  it  should  not  be 
foryrotten,  that  the  terms  themselves  are  not  synonymous ;  that  they 
import  different  means  of  effecting  the  same  end ;  and  of  course 
make  different  impressions  on  the  mind.* 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discomve  in  gene- 
ral, as  imitative  or  descriptive ;  it  is  evident  that  their  whole  pow 
er,  in  recalling  the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  tike 
lignificancy  of  words.    As  their  excellency  flows  altogether  from 
this  source,  we  must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  furdier  inquiries, 


*  Thoo^h  in  tbe  execution  of  particular  parti,  poetry  it  certainly  detcripttre  rather 
dHn  imitatiTc,  jet  there  b  a  qualiSed  lenKe  in  which  poetrj,  in  the  general,  may  be 
termed  an  imitatiTe  art.  The  tobjcct  of  the  poet  ^at  Dr.  Gerard  has  theam  is  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  Eisaj  on  Taste)  is  ntended  to  be  an  imitation,  not  of  thinga  really  czial* 
mgj  hot  of  the  course  of  natnrp :  that  is,  n  feigned  representation  of  Mch  events,  or 
Mch  scenesy  as  though  they  oevur  had  a  being,  yet  night  have  existed ;  and  wbieh^ 
khefefore,  by  their  probability,  bear  a  resembUnre  to  nature.  It  was  probably  hi 
Uib  sense,  that  Aristotle  termed  poetry  a  mimetic  art.  How  far  either  the  imitation 
ur  the  description  which  poetry  employs,  is  superior  to  the  imitatire  powers  of  pahit- 
ing  and  music,  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  treatise  on  music,  painting,  and 
poetry.  The  chief  sdTantage  which  poetry,  or  discourse  in  general,  enjoys,  is,  thai 
whereas,  by  the  nature  of  his  art,  the  painter  is  confined  to  the  representation  of  a  sfci- 
^  HMMA^nt,  writ'niff  and  diiconrse  can  trace  a  transaction  through  its  whole  pro* 
cress  That  moment,  indeed,  which  the  painter  pitches  upon  for  the* subject  of  U\» 
picture,  he  may  be  uiid  to  exhibit  with  more  admntaf^e  than  the  poet  or  orator  ;  kum* 
much  as  he  nets  before  us,  in  one  riew,  all  the  minute  concurrinf  drcumstasKet  of 
ihe  event  which  happens  m  one  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature ; 
vhile  duconrse  is  obligad  to  azhibit  them  in  succession,  and  by  means  of  »  detail 
which  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  in  order  to  be  dear ;  or,  if  not  tedious,  is  in 
danger  of  being  obscnre.  But  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  has  chosen,  the 
painter  being  entirely  confined,  he  cannot  exhibit  varions  stages  of  the  same  action 
or  event ;  and  he  is  snlgect  to  this  farther  defect,  that  he  can  only  exhibit  objects 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfectly  delineate  characters  and  sen- 
tiscnts,  which  are  the  noblest  subjects  of  imitation  or  description.  The  power 
ef  representing  these  with  ftill  adrantage,  gires  a  high  ciaperiority  to  discourse  sad 
writing,  above  all  other  imitative  arts. 
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QUESTIONS. 


fLCCT. 


begin  at  this  fountain-head.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  next  lecture^ 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  language  :  of  the  origin,  the  pro- 
gressk  and  construction  of  which,  I  purpose  to  treat  at  some  lengtlx^ 


dUESTIOirS. 


Why  waa  it  neceaeary  to  treat  of 
sublimity  at  aome  leD^?  Why  will 
it  not  be  neceantry  to  cuBCUfis,  so  parti- 
cularly, all  the  other  pleaBuies  that 
arise  from  taste?  Why  are  several  ob- 
servatioDB  made  on  beauty  ?  Beauty, 
next  to  sublimity,  afibrdinj^  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it 
raises?  To  how  great  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects does  it  extend ;  and  hence  wliat 
followE?  To  what  is  it  applied;  and  of 
what  do  we  currently  talk?   Hence, 
what  may  we  easfly  perceive?  By 
what  means  do  objects,  denommated 
beautiful,    please?      Why  has    the 
agreeable    emotion   which   they  all 
raise,  the  common  name  of  beauty 
given  to  it?  For  asHigning  what,  have 
hypotheses  been  framed?  What  has 
been  insisted  on,  as  the  fundamental 
quality  of  beauty?  When  does  this 
principle  apply ;  and  when  does  it  not  ? 
Why  does  not  this  principle  hold  in  ex- 
ternal figured  obiects?    Laying  sys- 
tems of  tlus  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what 
is  proposed  ?  WJiat  affords  the  simplest 
Instance  of  beauty  ?  Here,    what  can- 
not be  assigned  as  the  fundamental 
quality  of  boauty?  To  what  only  can 
we  refer  it ;  and  what  do  we  accord- 
ingly see?   What,  is  it  probable,  in 
some  cases,  has  some  influence;  and 
what  examples  are  given?  Indepen- 
dent of  associations  of  this  kind,  what  is 
aU  that  can  be  farther  observed  con- 
senunAf  colours?  Wliat  instances  arc 
meiitwned  ?   Of  these,  what  is  said  ? 
Prom  colour,  to  what  do  we  proceed ; 
ind  of  its  beauty,  what  is  observed  ? 
(n  it,  whp*  ^rst  occurs  lo  be  noticed  as 
I  source  of  beauty ;  and  by  it  what  h 
iieant?  What  examples  are  given? 
What  must  we  not,  however,  conclude  ? 
3n  the  contrary,  what  is  a  more  pow- 
srful  pnnciple  of  beauty ;  and  where  is  it 
itudied  ?  why  is  our  author  inclined  to 
hii  k  regularity  appearR  beautiful ;  and 


with  what  have  these  always  a  great 
connexion?  Of  the  course  pursued  by 
nature,  what  is  clear?  Of  cabmet^. 
doors,  and  windows,  what  is  observed ; 
and  why  do  they  please  ?  Of  a  straight 
canal,  of  cones  and  pyramids,  ancf  vi 


the  apartments  of  a  house,  what  is 
said  ?  What  has  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his 
Analysb  of  Beauty,  observed?  Upon 
what  two  lines  does  he  pitch;  and 
what  does  he  call  them  ?  InwhatistlMs 
line  of  beauty  found ;  and  in  what,  ttie 
line  of  grace  ?  How  does  he  define  the 
art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms;  and 
why?  What  furnishes  another  source 
of  beauty;  and  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
What  motion  only  belong  to  the  beau- 
tiful ;  and  whyT  How  is  this  illustra- 
ted? Here,  what  is  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve? How  is  this  observation  Uiu;^ 
trated  from  a  young  tree,  and  an  an- 
cient oak ;  and  from  the  morning  and 
evening?  In  the  beauty  of  motion, 
what  in  general,  will  be  found  to  hold 
true  ?  What  may  be  instanced  as  an 
object  singularly  agreeable?  Of  tlir 
common  and  necessary  motkms  (or  the 
business  of  life,  and  of'^the  graceful  and 
ornamental  movementi,  what  does  Mr. 
Hogarth  very  ingenk>usly observe?  Of 
the  umon  of  colour,  fi$nire,  and  motkm. 
in  many  beautiful  objects,  what  is  oh^ 
served ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated  ? 
Of  the  sensation  produced  by  each  of 
these,  what  is  said;  and  why?  In 
what,  perliaps,  is  the  most  complete 
aRsemblagc  of  beautiful  objects  present- 
ed? How  may  this  be  rendered  the 
highest  source  of  that  gny,  cheeHiil, 
and  placid  sensittion,  that  characterizes' 
beauty  ?  What  is  a  necessary  requisite 
for  all  who  attempt  poetical  description  ? 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  human  counttv 
nance,  what  is  remarked;  and  wJuit 
does  it  include  ?  But  on  what  does  its 
chief  beauty  depend?  What  belongs 
not  to  us  DOW  to  inquire ;  and  what  is 
certain? 
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To  what  dbeervatbn  does  thk  leadl 
How  are  these  qualities  divided ;  what 
b  the  first,  on  what  do  they  turn,  and 
what  emotion  do  they  excite?  Of  what 
Tiitues  is  the  other  class  i  Of  the  sen- 
satbn  which  these  raise^  what  is  ob- 
served? From  what  does  a  species  of 
b^uty,  distinct  from  any  which  has 
been  mentioned,  arise  ?  In  the  examina- 
tions of  what,  in  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  wholly  founded  on  this  sense  of 
beauty ;  and  from  what  is  it  altogether 
different  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  in  the 
examinatioD  of  a  watch?  Of  what  is 
this  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  de- 
sign, the  fbfundationf  Of  the  ornaments 
of  a  building;  what  is  observed;  and 
how  is  this  ulustrated  ?  hi  the  exami- 
natioa  of  any  work,  to  what  are  we  na- 
turally led?  When  does  the  work 
aoaai  to  have  some  beauty :  and  when 
does  it  appear  deformed  ?  vMiat  obser- 
vation ImlowB ;  and  why  is  it  made  ? 
How  is  it  fully  iUustrated  in  an  epic 
poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any 
work  of  genius  ?  lYhat  species  of  beau- 
ty remams  to  be  noticed?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  this  term  is  used  in 
a  sense  altogether  loose  and  undeter- 
minced?  Of  me  word  in  this  sense,  what 
is  observed  ?  When  does  beauty  of  wri- 
ting characterize  a  particular  manner? 
In  this  sense,  what  does  it  denote? 
What  writers  of  this  class  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  Why 
has  beauty  been  traced  through  a  va- 
riety of  forms?  Objects  derivin||^ tlieir 
power  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  imagi- 
nation, from  other  principles  besides 
beauty  and  sublimity,  what  is  the  first 
that  is  mentioned ;  what  is  said  of  it ; 
and  hence  what  passkm  arises?  Of 
objects  and  ideas  that  are  familiar,  and 
of  those  that  are  new  and  strange,  what 
is  observed;  and  hence  what  arises? 
Why  is  the  emotion  raised  by  novelty, 
tliough  of  a  more  lively  and  pungent 
nature,  yet  much  shorter  in  its  eontmu- 
ance,  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
l«auty?  Wliat  is  another  source  of 
pleasure  to  taste;  and  to  what  does  it 
give  rise  ?  From  what  does  it  appear 
Siat  these  form  a  very  extensive  ctass? 
Of  the  influence  of  melody  and  harmo- 
ny, as  sources  of  pleasure  to  tasteL  what 
is  observ^l;  and  hence  what  follows? 
Of  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  as  sources 
of  pleamre  to  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
To  what  class  is  tke  pleasure  which 
I 


we  receive  from  poetry,  ^V)Graenoe,or 
fine  writing,  to  be  referreo  ?  \Vhat  sin- 
gular advantage  do  writing  and  dis« 
course  possess?  From  what  do  eb- 
quenoe  and  poetry  denve  the  high 
power  of  supplying  the  taste  and  ihe 
imagination  with  so  wide  a  field  of 
pleasures;  and  what  follows?  From 
the  assistance  of  this  happy  invention, 
what  advantages  are  derived,  and 
hence  how  do  critical  writers  usually 
Gpeak  of  discourse?  With  what  a» 
they  compare  it?  Where,  and  by  whom 
was  this  style  first  introduced;  and 
what  has  it  since  acquired  ?  In  critical 
language,  what  is  of  consequence; 
and  w%at  follows?  Between  what 
ideas  must  we  distinguish?  How  is 
unitation  perfimned  ?  What  is  descri^^- 
tion  ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
imitation  and  description  differ  consi- 
derably in  their  nature  from  each 
other?  How  far  may  the  poet's  art  be 
called  imitative,  and  in  wliat  composi- 
tions is  this  the  case  ?  In  what  can  it 
not,  with  propriety,  be  so  called ;  and 
how  is  this  illustrated  ?  In  what  is  it 
admitted  that  imitation  and  descri))- 
tion  agree;  yet  what  should  not  be 
forgotten?  From  what  is  the  power 
of  poetry  and  discourse  evidently  de- 
rived ?  Upon  what,  in  the  next  lecture, 
ahedl  we  enter ;  and  why  ? 


ANALYSI& 

1.  Beauty. 

A.  llie  nature  of  beauty. 

B.  Hypotheses  of  beauty. 
c.  The  beauty  of  ooknira. 
D.  The  beauty  of  fijirures. 

a.  Mr.  Hogarth's  Analysis  of 
Beauty. 
B.  Motion  a  source  of  beauty, 
r.  The  umon  of  cokmr,  figure^  and 
motion. 

0.  The  beauty  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance. 

H.  Moral  qualities. 

1.  The  beauty  of  design. 
J.  Beauty  in  writing. 

2.  Novelty. 

3.  Imitation. 

4.  Melody  and  harmony. 

5.  Wit,  humour,  and  ridicule. 

6.  Writing  and  discourse. 

A.  Imitatk>n  and  descriptioo. 
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ElBE  A^  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

IlATiifQ  finished  my  obflervatiom  on  the  pleuures  of  taste,  wliieh 
were  meant  to  be  introductory  to  the  princijial  mibject  of  these  ieo- 
tures,  I  now  b^^  to  treat  of  language ;  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  considerable 
diseossbn ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  belonnng  to  polite  litera- 
ture,  which  more  merit  such  a  discusnoiL  I  shall  first  gife  a  histo* 
1-y  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  language  in  several  particulars,  firom 
Its  early  to  its  more  advanced  penods ;  which  shall  be  followed  by 
a  similar  history  of  Uie  rise  and  progress  of  writing.  I  shall  next 
give  some  account  of  the  construction  of  language,  on  the  princijdes 
of  universal  grammar ;  and  shall,  lastly,  apply  Uiese  observatiom 
more  particularly  to  the  English  tongue.* 

Language,  in  general,  sigoifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  cer- 
tain articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas. 
By  articulate  sounds,  are  meant  those  modulations  of  simple  voice 
or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by  means  of 
the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  tiseth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and 
the  palate.  How  far  there  is  any  natural  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  the  mind  and  the  sounds  emitted,  will  appear  from  what  I 
am  afterwards  to  ofier.  But  as  the  natural  connexion  can,  upon 
any  system,  aiTect  only  a  small  part  of  the  fabric  of  language,  the 
connexion  between  words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  among 
themselves ;  the  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that  different  nations  have 
different  languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
they  have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

Tliis  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now  behold 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  Langua^  is  become  a  vehicle 
by  which  tne  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind  can 
be  transmitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  into  another.    Not 

•  flee  Dr.  Adam  SmHli'B  Diaiertation  ou  Uie  Pormalion  of  Lanifingw :— Trankbe  of 
the  Orii|^  and  Pragreaa  of  Laoguace^  in  3  vola. :— Harria'a  HeruMi^  or  a  Philoaopluoai 
Inaotry  00Dr«minff  Lanipiaffe  and  Umvenml  Grammar  : — Fmwi  lar  rOrig^ine  dee  Coo- 
naMwinfra  Humamea.  par  rAbbe  CondiUac :— Principei  de  Grammaire^  par  Maraak  r 
-Grammaire  Generale  et  Raisonnee :— ^TraH  de  la  Ponnatlou  Mecbaninae  dea  Lan- 
riiea,  par  le  Prerident  de  BroeKs : — ^Diacoon  aur  Plneffalile  parmi  lea  Honmea^  par 
RocMneau :— Grammaire  Geoerale,  par  Beamee :— Prfno^Ma  de  la  Tradactkni^  par  Ba*- 
leiu :-- Warborton'a  Divine  Legaftaon  of  Moara.  voL  iiL  ;— Sancti  Minenna,  cua  '" 
Piriaairii:->Ua  Vraia  Principea  dc  la  L«iwiw  Fraactite^  par  r  Abbe  Gir«rd. 
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only  Matt  namc^  gt^^n  to  all  objects  around  ut,  by  whidi  moaiw  an 
easy  and  qwedy  intercourse  is  carried  on  for  providing  the  nroossa 
ries  of  lifeybut  all  the  relations  and  differences  among  the3e  objeels 
are  minutely  marked,  the  invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  de- 
aeribed,  the  most  abstract  notions  and  conceptions  are  rendered  in- 
teUigible;  and  all  the  ideas  which  science  can  discover,  or  imagina- 
tion create,  are  known  by  their  proper  names.  Nay,  language  haa 
been  carried  so  far  as  lo  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  most  refined 
iozury.  Not  resting  in  mere  perspicuity,  we  require  ornament  also ; 
not  satisfied  with  having  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known  to 
OS,  we  make  a  farther  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned 
as  to  entertain  our  iancy;  and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  possible 
lo  gratify.  In  this  state,  we  now  find  language.  In  this  state,  it  has 
bem  found  among  many  nations  for  some  thousand  years.  The 
otgeet  is  become  uimiliar;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the  firmament, 
and  other  ^reat  objects,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold,  we 
behold  it  without  wonder. 

^  Bat  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language  among 
men.  Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it  must  have 
arisen,  and  upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which  it  must  have 
encountered  in  its  pro^ss ;  and  you  will  find  reason  for  the  highest 
astonishment,  on  viewing  the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We 
admire  seveial  of  the  inventions  of  art ;  we  plume  ourselves  on 
some  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to 
advance  knowledge,  and  to  render  life  comfortable ;  we  speak  of 
them  as  the  boast  of  human  reason.  But  certainlv  no  invention  is 
entitled  to  any  such  degree  of  admiration  as  that  of  language;  which 
loo  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first  and  rudest  ages,  if  in- 
deed it  can  be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  languages  began  U> 
be  formed.  They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race ;  no  society 
lunong  them  except  families  ;  and  the  family  society, too^  very  im- 
perfect, as  their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must  have 
aeparated  them  frequently  from  one  another.  In  this  situation,  when 
no  mueh  divided,  and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  any  one 
set  of  sounds,  or  words,  be  g^enerally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their 
ideas?  Supposing  that  a  few,  whom  chance  or  neceasity  threw  to- 
f^ether,  agreed  by  some  means  upon  eertain  signs,  yet  bv  what  au- 
thority could  thne  be  propagated  among  other  tribes  or  iamilies,  so 
as  to  spiead  and  grow  up  into  a  language?  One  would  think,  that  in 
4>f der  to  any  language  fixing  and  extending  itself^  men  must  have 
been  previously  gathered  together  in  considerable  numbers ;  sociefy 
most  have  been  already  far  advanced ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessi^  for  speech,  psevi- 
otts  to  the  formation  of  society.  For  by  what  bond  could  any  mu^ 
titode  of  men  be  kept  ti^ther,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of 
speech,  they  could  ecmimunioale  their  wants  and  intentions  to  one 
snother  ?  So  that,  either  how  society  eoold  form  itself  previously 
Aohnguage,  or  bow  words  could  rise  into  a  langoage,  previously  to 
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iociety  formed^  seem  to  be  points  attended  with  equal  difficulty. 
And  when  we  consider  farther,  that  curious  analogy  which  prevfils 
in  the  construction  of  almost  all  languages,  and  that  deep  and  subile 
logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  difficulties  increase  so  muck  upon 
us,  on  all  hands,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  small  reason  for  referrin;^ 
the  first  origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration. 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  dirine  original,  we  cannot,  how 
ever,  suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  to 
man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  God  taught  our  first 
parents  only  such  language  as  suited  their  present  occasions;  leaving 
them,  as  he  did  in  other  things,  to  enlai^e  and  improve  it  as  their 
future  necessities  should  require.  Consequently,  those  first  ntdimenls 
of  speech  must  have  been  poor  and  narrow ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced 
to  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it  The  history  which  I  am  to 
give  of  this  progress,  will  suggest  several  things,  both  curious  in 
themselves,  and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  invented  or 
known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could  have  no  other  method  of  commu- 
nicating to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  of  passion,  accom- 
panied with  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were  farther  expressive 
of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only  signs  which  nature  teaches  all 
men,  and  which  are  understood  by  all.  One  who  saw  another  go^ 
ing  into  some  place  where  he  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  ex* 
posed  to  danger,  and  who  sought  to  warn  his  neighbour  of  the  dan- 
ger, could  contrive  no  other  way  of  doing  so  than  by  uttering  those 
cries,  and  making  those  gestures,  which  are  the  signs  otfesr:  just 
as  two  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make  themselves  be  un- 
derstood by  each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate 
island,  ignorant  of  each  other's  language.  Those  exclamations, 
therefore,  which  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  uttered  in 
a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  we^e,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  ele- 
ments or  beginnings  of  speech. 

When  more  enlarged  communication  became  necessary,  and 
names  began  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  sup- 
pose men  to  have  proceeded  in  this  assignation  of  names,  or  inven* 
tion  of  words?  Undoubtedly,  by  imitatmg,  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  nature  of  the  object  which  they  named  by  the  sound  of  the 
name  which  they  gave  to  it.  As  a  painter  who  would  represent  grass, 
must  employ  green  colour;  so  in  the  beginnings  of  language,  one 
giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or  boisterous,  would  of  course  em- 
ploy a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  he 
meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that  thing  which  he  sought 
to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things,  in 
a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is  to  sup- 
pose an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been  some 
motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  an- 
other; and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally 
operate  upon  men  in  their  first  efforts  towai*ds  language,  than  a  de- 
ifaa  to  paint  by  speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  maoner 
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m-re  or  letis  complete,  according  as  the  Tocal  organs  had  it  in  their 
fower  to  affect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise^  oi 

notion  were  concerned,  the  imitation  by  words  was  abundant!}' 

^b^ious.     Nothing  was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sound 

'.^the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external 

tbfect  made;  and  to  form  its  name  accordingly.     Thus,  in  all  Ian* 

fe^}esy  we  find  a  multitude  of  words  that  are  evidently  constructed 
n  this  principle,  A  certain  bird  is  termed  the  cuckoo,  from  tlie 
iound  which  it  emits.  When  one  sort  of  wind  is  said  to  whtstle,  and 
anotiier  to  roar;  when  a  serpent  is  said  to  km;  a  fly  to  6t/z,  and 
Uling  timber  to  crash;  when  a  stream  is  said  tojlow^  aod  hail  to 
raiiie  ,  the  analogy  between  the  word  and  the  thing  signified  is  plain 
ly  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  omv*  where 
aeither  noise  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  still  moi*^  .11  ine  terms 
a{^>ropriated  to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  ta.l.     Many 

,  learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  though  in  such 
cases  it  becomes  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  but 
that  throughout  the  radical  words  of  ail  languages,  there  may  be 
traced  some  degree  of  correspondence  with  the  object  signified. 
With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  they  remark,  tliat  in 

j^ery  language^  the  terms  significant  of  them,  are  derived  from  the 
Aames  of  sensible  objects  to  which  they  are  conceived  to  be  analo- 
t^us ;  and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely  to  sight, 
they  remark,  that  their  most  distinguishing  qualities  have  certain 
radical  sounds  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  them,  in  a  great 
variety  of  languages.     Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hoUowness, 

t  smoothness,  gentleness,  violence,  &c.  they  imagine  to  be  painted  by 
the  sound  of  certain  letters  or  syllables,  which  have  some  relation  to 
tbose  difierent  states  of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscure 
resemblance  which  the  organs  of  speech  are  capable  of  assuming  to 
sach  external  qualities.  By  this  natural  mechanism,  they  imagme 
all  languages  to  have  been  at  first  constructed,  and  the  roots  of  their 
capital  words  formed.* 

"  The  snthor  who  hai  carried  his  tpeculationi  on  this  subject  the  farthest,  is  tf)e 
Presideat  Des  Brosses,  in  his  **  Traite  de  la  Formation  M6chanique  des  Langues.*' 
Some  of  the  radical  letters  or  sjllables  which  he  supposes  to  eturry  thu  expressive 
povrer  in  most  known  languages  are,  St,  to  signify  stability  or  rest;  Fl,  to  dc- 
aote  Su'RCT ;  CI,  a  gentle  descent ;  R,  what  relates  to  rapid  motion ;  C,  to  cavity 
or  hollownMS,  Izc.  A  century  before  his  time,  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  G*>ammar  of  the 
English  Language,  had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented  it 
as  a  peadiar  ezc^lency  of  our  tongue,  that  beyond  all  others,  it  expressed  the 
nature  of  the  objects  which  h  named,  by  emplo^ng  sounds  sharper,  softer,  weak- 
er, stronger,  iMire  obscure,  or  more  stridulous,  according  as  the  idea  which  is  to 
be  aoggett^id  requires.  He  gives  Tacums  exaomles.  Thus,  words,  formed  upon 
St,  always  denote  firmness  and  strength,  analogous  to  the  Latin  do  ;  as  stand,  stay, 
itaff,  stop,  stouty  steady,  stake,  stamp,  stallion,  stately,  lie.  Words  beginning 
iridi  Star,  ratimate  violent  force  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greek  cr^thfVfWy  as, 
•trire,  strength,  strike,  stripe,  streu,  struggle,  stride,  stretch,  strip,  lie.  Thr, 
implieB  forc3t»le  motion  t  as  throw,  throb,  tfamst,  through,  threaten,  thraldom, 
Wr,  obliquity  or  distortion ;  as,  wry,  wrest,  wreath,  wrestle,  wring,  wrong,  wraih- 
{le«  wrath,  wracky  he    Sw,  silent    agitation,  or  lateral  motion ;  as,  sway,  fwing. 
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As  ihr  as  this  system  is  founded  in  troth,  language  appears  to  be 
not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
Platonic  philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  ^  Utrum 
nomina  rerum  sint  natura,  i^n  impositione  ?  (puifet  niHtrti ;''  by  which  they ' 
meant,  whether  words  were  merely  conventional  symbols  ;  of  the 
rise  of  which  no  account  could  be  given,  except  tlie  pleasure  of  the 
first  inventors  of  language?  or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in 
nature  that  led  to  the  assignation  of  particular  names  to  particulait 
objects?  and  those  of  tiie  rlatonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opih*' 
ion.*  )^  • 

)jXThis  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  woidsand. 
oDJects,  can  only  be  applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple  and  pri* 
mitive  state.     Though  in  every  tongue,  some  remains  of  it,  as  1" 
have  shown  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in  vain  to  search 
for  it  throughout  the  whole  construction  of  any  modem  language. 
As  the  multitude  of  terms  increase  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense? 
field  of  language  is  filled  up,  words,  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and  irre- 
gular methods  of  derivation  and  composition,  come  to  deviate  wide- 
ly from  the  primitive  character  of  their  roots,  and  to  lose  ah  analogy 
or  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  things  signified.     In  this  state  we 
now  find  language.     Words,  as  we  now  employ  them,  taken  in  the 
general,  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imitations;  aj  arb^ 

n,  or  instituted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no 
t,  I  think,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression. 
As  it  could  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would, 
in  its  primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more  barren  in- 
deed, and  narrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now;  but  as  far  as 
it  went)  more  expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.    This, 

^ _  _  _ ^ ^^  • 

tw«rve,  nrecpy  twim.  SI,  a  gmUe  fall  or  1ms  obaervabW  motion ;  m,  tlkle,  slip, 
■Ij,  flit,  flow,  slack,  slin^.  Sp,  diwipalion  or  expansion ;  as  spread,  sprout, 
sprinkle,  split,  spill,  sprin|[^.  Terminations  in  ash,  indicate  something  actinr  niml>l^ 
and  sharply  ;  as,  crasli,  gash,  rash,  fla«hf  lash,  slash.  Terminations  in  qui,  sonir> 
thiofr  acting  more  obtaseljr  and  duUy  \  as,  crash,  brush,  hush,  gush,  blush.  The  learn- 
ed author  produces  a  great  many  more  examples  of  the  same  kind,  which  seem  to 
leare  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have  had  some  influence  on  the  for- 
mation of  words.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  speculations  of  this  kind,  there  is  so  much 
room  for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  foming 
any  general  thcoiy. 

*Vid.  Plat,  in  Cratylo.  ''Ilomina  rerbaque  non  posita  fortuHo,  scd  qoadam  vi  <^ 
^*  ratione  nature  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidius  in  Grammaticis  Commentariis  ditcet ;  rrm 
^sane  in  philosophia  dissertationibus  celehreni.  In  earn  rem  mulia  argtimcnta 
**  dicit,  cur  Tideri  possint,  rerba  esse  naturalia,  magis  quiun  arbitrMria.  Vos,  in- 
**  onit,  cum  dicimut.  motu  quodam  oris  conveniente,  cum  ipsiiu  verbi  demonstra- 
^tione  utimur,  et  labias  sensim  primores  emovemus,  ac  spiritom  atque  anininm 
**porro  vcrsum,  et  ad  ros  quihiis  consi-rmocinamur  Jntendimus.  At  contra  cum 
*<  dkimus  JVot,  neque  profuso  intentoque  flahi  vimms,  ncqne  projirriD  Ishiis  tiro- 
**  nundamus ;  sed  et  spiritum  et  labias  qnaMi  intm  noxmet  fpso^  (-o«>rcrmiis.  Floe  *. 
*^  sit  idem  et  In  eo  quod  dlcimus  f m,  et  ego,  et  mt'Ai,  pt  Hhi.  Nnm  siniti  cum  adiiui- 
^  mus  et  nbnuimus,  motus  quodam  illo  vel  capitis,  vel  ornlonini,  a  iiatnni  rel  qunni 
^'signifioat,  non  abhorret,  ita  in  his  vocibus  quasi  gestus  tpiidMrn  oris  et  spiritiis 
^  naturalis  est.  Eadem  ratio  est  in  Grvcis  quoque  roribus  qtiaiii  esse  in  nostriir 
^  aiit*oadvenimut.'* 

A.  Qbllios,  Nuct.  AttftcK,  lib.  x.  rap.  4. 
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thmij  oiftF  be  ■■mnnwi  m  oae  chaimcter  of  tbe  fint  fUte,  o  begiii- 
■iiig9  of  language,  among  eyery  savage  tribe. 

A  aeeond  eharaeter  of  language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn  from 
the  manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronoonced,  or  uttered,  by 
men.    Interjections,  I  showed,  or  passionate  eicclamations,  were  the 
first  elements  of  speech.    Men  laboured  to  communicate  their  feel- 
iop  to  one  another,  by  those  expressive  cries  and  gestures  which 
naiure  tauriit  them.    After  words,  or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be 
invented,  Oiis  mode  of  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  st 
once  disosed.     For  language,  in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely barren  (  and  there  certainly  was  a  period  among  all  rude 
nations,  when  eonversation  was  carried  on  by  a  very  few  words,  in- 
termixed with  many  exclamations  and  earnest  gv<  turr  a.    The  small 
stock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  possessed,  rendered  these  helps 
absolutely  neeessary  for  explaining  their  conceptions ;  and  rude, 
oncultivi^ted  men,  not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  few  words, 
which  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make  themselves  un* 
dentood,  by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompanying  their 
tones  with  the  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could  make.   At 
this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  they 
possess  in^>erfectly,  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supplemental 
methods,  in  order  to  render  themselves  more  intelligible.  The  plan, 
too,  according  to  which  I  have  shown,  that  language  was  originally 
constructed,  upon  resemblance  or  analogy,  as  far  as  was  possiole,  to 
the  thing  signified,  would  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  their  words 
«ritfa  more  emphasis  and  force,  as  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of 
painting  by  means  of  sound.    For  all  those  reasons  this  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  principle,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  earliest  languages 
was  accompanied  with  more  gesticulation,  and  with  more  and 
greater  inflections  of  voice,  than  what  we  now  use;  there  was  more 
action  in  it;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  singing  tone. 

To  tills  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.  But  we 
must  observe,  that  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceas- 
ed, by  language  becoming,  in  process  of  time,  more  extensive  and 
copious,  the  ancient  manner  of  speech  still  subsisted  among  many 
nations;  and  what  had  arisen  from  necessity,  continued  fo  be  used 
for  ornament  Wherever  there  was  much  fire  and  vivacity  in  the 
genius  of  nations,  they  were  naturally  inclined  to  a  mode  of  conver 
nation  iN^uch  gratified  the  imagination  so  much;  for  an  imagination 
which  is  warm,  is  always  prone  to  throw  both  a  great  deal  of  action, 
and  a  variety  of  tones,  into  discourse.  Upon  this  principfe.  Dr. 
Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by  action,  as  we  find 
among  the  Old  Tebtament  prophets;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks  the 

E Iter's  in^bsel,  in  sight  or  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into  the 
iphratBs;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes;  and  carries  out  his  household 
staff;  all  which,  he  imagine8,might  be  significant  modes  of  expies- 
non,very  natural  in  thaw  ages,  when  men  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
plain themselves  so  much  by  actions  and  gestures.  In  like  manner, 
among  the  noithem  American  tribes,  certain  motions  and  actions 
were  foond  to  he  much  used  as  explanatory  of  thcir  meaning,  on  all 
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their  great  occasions  of  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  by  the 
belts  and  strings  of  wampum,  which  they  gave  and  receiyed,  they 
were  accustomed  to  declare  their  meaning,  as  much  as  by  their  dis- 
•'ourses. 

With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  these  are  so  natural,  that  to 
some  nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by  \'a* 
rying  tlie  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to 
contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  particulai'.  The  number  of  words  in  their  language  is  said 
not  to  be  great ;  but  in  speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their  words  ou 
no  less  than  iive  different  tones,  by  which  they  make  the  same  worrl 
Signify  five  different  things.  This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of 
music  or  singine  to  their  speech.  For  those  Inflections  of  voice 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  no  more  than  harsh  or  dis- 
sonant cries,  must,  as  language  gradually  polishes,  pass  into  moi*e 
smooth  and  musical  sounds ;  and  hence  is  formed,  what  we  call  the 
prosody  of  a  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  pronunciation 
was  retained  in  a  very  high  degree.  Without  having  attended  to 
this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the 
classics,  which  relate  to  the  public  speaking,  and  the  theatrical  en- 
tertainments of  the  ancients.  It  appears  from  many  circumstances, 
tliat  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  carried  much 
farther  than  ours;  or  that  they  spoke  with  more  and  stronger  inflec- 
tions of  voice  than  we  use.  The  quantity  of  their  syllables  was 
much  more  fixed  than  in  any  of  tlie  modern  languages,  and  render- 
ed much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them.  Besides 
quantities,  or  the  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
upon  most  of  their  syllables,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex  ;  the 
use  of  which  accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which,  we  know, 
determined  the  speaker's  voice  to  rise  or  fall.  Our  modern  pronun- 
ciation must  have  appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotony.  The 
declamation  of  their  orators,  and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors 
upon  the  stage,  approached  to  tlie  nature  of  recitative  in  music ; 
was  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes,  and  supported  with  instru* 
iilents;  as  several  learned  men  have  fully  proved.  And  if  this  was 
the  case,  as  they  have  shown,among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  it  is 
well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical  people  than  the  Romans,  and 
carried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation  much  farther  in 
every  public  exhibition.  Ariscotle,  in  his  poetics,  considers  the 
music  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gestures ;  for  strong  tones, 
and  animated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  together.  Ac^ 
lion  is  treated  of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in 
eveiy  public  speaker.  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and  the  play- 
ers in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are 
accustomed  to.  Roscius  would  have  seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Crea- 
ture was  of  such  consequence  upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is 
reason  for  believing,  that  on  some  occasions,  the  speaking  and  the 
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actingptrt  were  divided,  ^hich,  according  to  our  ideasj  would  form 
a  strange  exhibition ;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones, 
^ile  another  performed  the  corre8[jouding  motions  and  gestures. 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  between  him  and  Ros- 
cius,  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a  greater  variety  of 
(dirsses,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  significant  gei* 
tores.  At  last,  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly ;  for,  under 
the  reigiis  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertainment  of 
the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which  was  carried  on  entirely  by  mute 
gesticulation.  The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as 
at  tragedies ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  tliat  laws  were 
obliged  ti>  be  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  the 
pantomime  arL  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, both  tone  and  gesture  were  doubtless  carried  much  farther 
than  in  common  discourse;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any  kind,  must, 
in  tvery  country,  bear  some  proportion  to  the  manner  that  is  used  in 
conversation,  and  such  public  entertainments  as  I  have  now  men* 
tioned  could  never  have  been  relished  by  a  natic^n,  whose  tones  and 
gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  languid  as  ours.^^ 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empii^e, 
these  more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones, 
and  gestures,  which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  and 
fancy  afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages. As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in  their  idioms,  so  the  charac- 
ter of  speech  and  pronunciation  began  to  be  changed  throughout 
Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  the  music  of 
language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declamation  and  theatrical  action. 
Both  conversation  and  public  speaking  became  more  simple  and 
plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it;  without  Uiat  enthusiastic  mixture  of 
tones  and  gestures,  which  distingaished  the  ancient  nations.  At  th^. 
restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so  much  altered, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  had  become  so  different,  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  concerning 
their  declamations  and  public  spectacles.  Our  plam  manner  ot 
speaking  in  the«e  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  with  suf- 
ficient energy,  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any  more 
vehement  mannei .  But,  undoubtedly,  more  varied  tones,  and  more 
animated  motions,  carry  a  natural  expression  of  warmer  feelings. 
Accordingly,  in  different  modem  languages,  the  prosody  of  speech 
partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  sen&i« 
btlityof  the  people.  A  Frenchman  both  varies  his  accents,  and 
gesticulates,  while  he  speaks,  much  more  than  an  Englishman.  An 
Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  either.  Musical  pronunciation  and 
expressive  gesture,  arc  to  this  day  the  distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third 
place,  to  consider  the  style  of  language  m  its  most  early  state,  and 
tfs  progress  in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  first 
uttered  their  words,  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and 
expressive,  enforring  their  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  bv  cries 
K  9 
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and  gestures ;  so  the  language  which  they  used,  could  be  no  other 
than  full  of  figures  and  metaphors,  not  correct  indeed,  but.forcible 
and  picturesque. 

We  arc  apt,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  imagine,  that  those  mcideiv 
of  expression  which  are  called  figures  of  speech,  are  among  the 
chief  refinements  of  speech,  not  invented  till  after  language  had 
advanced  to  its  later  periods,  and  mankind  were  brought  into  a  pol* 
isbcd  statu ;  and  that,  then,  they  were  devised  by  orators  and  rhe* 
toricians.  The  contrary  ol  this  is  the  truth.  Mankind  never  em«- 
ployed  so  many  figures  of  speech,  as  when  they  had  hardly  any 
words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first,  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object,  obliged  them 
to  use  one  name  for  many  ;  and  of  course,  to  express  themselves 
by  comparisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  forms 
of  speech  which  render  language  figurative.  Next,  as  the  objects 
with  which  they  were  most  conversant,  were  the  sensible,  material 
objects  around  them,  names  would  be  given  to  those  objects  long 
before  words  were  invented  for  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the 
mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  mtellectual  ideas.  Hence,  the  early 
language  of  men  being  entirely  made  up  of  words  descriptive  of 
sensible  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  extremely  metaphorical.—- 
For,  to  signify  any  desire  or  passion,  or  any  act  or  feeling  of  the 
mind,  they  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the  emotion 
or  passion  which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects  which 
had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort, 
visible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured  style. 
Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  con- 
tributed to  it  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  are  much  un- 
der the  dominion  of  imagination  and  passion.  They  live  scattered 
and  dispersed  ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  things  ; 
they  are,  every  day,  meeting  with  new  and  strange  objects.  Fear 
and  surprise,  wonder  and  astonishment,  are  their  most  frequent  pas- 
sions. Their  language  will  necessarily  partake  of  this  character  of 
their  minds.  They  will  be  prone  to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole. 
They  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing  with  the  strongest  co- 
lours, and  most  vehement  expressions ;  infinitely  more  thfm  men 
living  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society,  when  their 
imaginations  are  more  chastened,  their  passions  are  more  tamed* 
and  a  wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  fa* 
miliar  to  them.  Even  the  manner  in  which  I  before  showed  thai 
the  first  tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable 
influence  on  their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  anti 
gestures,  enter  much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always 
more  exercised  ;  a  greater  efibrt  of  fancy  and  passioi;  is  excited. — 
(Consequently,  the  fancy  kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightly 
by  this  mode  of  utterance,  operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more. 
These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.  The  stvle 
cf  all  the  most  early  languages,  a«nong  nations  who  are  in  the  first 
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and  ni^  periods  of  society,  is  found,  without  eaeeptiqiii  to  be  full  of 
figures;  hyperbolicsl  and  picturesque  in  a  high  degreoi  We  hare  a 
strildng  instance  of  this  in  tfie  American  languages^  which  aie  known« 
by  the  most  authentic  accounts,  to  be  ffgtu*ative  to  excess.  The  Iro« 
quois  and  Illinois  carry  on  their  treaties  and'  public  transactions  with 
bolder  metaphors,  andF  greater  pomp  and  style,  than  we  use  in  our 
poetical  productions.* 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  carried  on  by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  objects  Iniquity, 
mr  guilt,  is  expressed  by  <<  a  spotted  garment  }^*  misery,  by  ^  drinking 
the  cup  of  astonirimient;''  vain  pursuits,  by  ^feeding on  ashes;''  a 
dnful  lifey  by  ^  a  crooked  path  f'  prosperity,  by  <<  the  eandle  of  the 
Lord  shining  on  our  head ;''  and  the  like,  in  innumerable  instances. 
Hence  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  orien- 
tal style  ;  as  fancying  it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east ; 
whereas,  from  the  American  style,  and  from  many  other  instances, 
it  plainly  appears  not  to  have  been  peeulfar  to  any  one  region  or 
climate  ;  but  to  have  been  common  to  all  nations  in  certain  periods 
of  socie^  and  language. 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that  seeming  para- 
dox, that  poetry  is  more  ancient  than  prose.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  discuss  this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  style  of  all 
language  must  have  been  originally  poetical ;  strongly  tinctured  with 
that  enthusiasm,  and  that  descriptive  metaphorical  expression,  whidi 
distinguishes  poetry. 

As  language  in  its  progress  began  to  grow  more  copious,  it  gra- 
dually lost  that  fimrative  style,  which  was  its  ca  rly  character.  When 
men  were  furnished  with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  every  object, 
both  sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  so  many  cir- 
cumlocutions. Style  became  more  precise,  and,  of  course,  more 
simple.  Imagination,  too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had 
less  influence  over  mankind.    The  vehement  manner  of  speaking 

*  Tlnis,  to  ghre  an  iMUnce  of  Um  linstdar  itjle  of  thete  nations,  th*  Fiv«  N a- 
tfons  of  Canada,  when  anterfaigona  traaty  of  peace  whh  in,  empressed  themselres  hj 
SMir  dueft,  in  tlie  fottowinf  lanpiaye;  '^We  are  liappjr  in  liaTinc  bvried  under 

*  gnond  the  red  aze,  that  liae  so  often  been  djed  with  tfie  Uood  of  our  brethren. 

*  ffovr,  in  thie  tort,  we  inter  the  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  of  peace.  We  plant  a  tree 
« whose  top  wil.  reach  the  son,  and  its  bruiches  spread  abroad,  so  that  it  shall  be 

*  seen  aAv  oC    May  its  growth  never  be  stifled  and  choaked ;  but  may  it  shade  both 

*  joor  oomitry  and  ours  with  its  leaves !  Let  us  make  flut  its  roots  and  extend  them 
"  to  the  utmost  of  your  colonies.    If  the  French  should  eome  to  shake  this  tfve,  we 

■  voold  know  it  by  the  raodon  of  its  reoCs  Maebinf  into  our  country.    May  the  Greal 

*  Spirit  allow  us  to  rest  in  tranquillity  upon  our  mats,  and  nerer  again  dig  up  the  ax- 
*>  to  cm  down  the  tree  of  peace !  Let  tfie  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it  lies 
■buried.  Let  a  strong  stteam  run  umfer  tlie  pit,  to  wash  the  eTil  away  out  of  our 
« sight  and  reflsenhnaee.  The  Am  that  had  long  burned  in  Albany  is  extinguished* 
"Tna  bloody  bed  is  wasneU  clean,  and  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.  We  now 
-ffsir  the  covuaant  cludn  of  friendship.    Let  it  be  kept  bright  and  clean  as  silver 

■  snd  not  suflbred  to  contract  any  rust.  Let  not  any  one  ptill  away  his  arm  U^m  it.' 
These  passages  am  extracted  from  Cadwalladrr  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Indian 
Kations  i  where  it  appears,  from  the  authentic  documents  he  produces,  that  such  la 
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by  tones  and  gesturesi  began  to  be  disused.  The  understanding 
was  more  exercised ;  the  fancy  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind 
becoming  more  extensive  and  frequent,  clearness  of  style,  in  signi- 
fying their  meaning  to  each  other,  was  tibe  chief  object  of  attention. 
In  place  of  poets,  philosophers  became  the  instructors  of  men ;  and 
in  their  reasonings  on  all  different  subjects,  introduced  that  plainer 
and  simpler  style  of  composition  which  we  now  call  prose.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  this  sense,  composed  any  wri- 
ting in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and  poetical  dress  of  lan- 
Siage  was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  reserved 
r  those  occasions  only,  on  which  ornament  was  professedly 
studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  some  of  the 
variations  it  has  undergone :  I  have  considered  it,  in  the  first  struc- 
ture and  compomtion  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pro- 
nouncing words ;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of  speech.  I  have 
yet  to  consider  it  m  another  view,  respecting  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  words ;  when  we  shall  find  a  progress  to  have  taken  place, 
similar  to  what  I  have  been  now  illustrating.  // 


Q^UESTIOSrS. 


Of  the  consideration  of  language, 
what  is  remarked?  In  what  order  does 
our  author  propose  to  treat  of  it  ?  What 
does  language,  in  general,  signify  ?  By 
these  sounds  what  are  meant  1  What 
will  appear  from  what  is  aflerwards 
to  be  onered  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  words  and  ideas  may,  m 
general,  be  considered  arbitrary  and 
conventional?  Of  which,  what  is  a 
clear  proof?  In  what  state  do  we  now 
behola  this  artificial  method  of  com- 
municating thought?  What  has  lan- 
^ua^  be«>me?  By  what  remark  is 
Uiis  illustrated?  Of  what  has  language 
become  the  instrument;  and  how  is 
this  also  illustrated !  How  long  has 
language  been  found  in  this  refined 
state;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
To  liave  reason  for  the  highest  asto- 
nishment, to  what  period  must  we 
carry  oar  thoughts  back ;  and  on  what 
must  we  reflect?  What  do  we  admire; 
and  on  what  do  we  plume  ouiselveB? 
What  remaAc  follows?  In  what  cir- 
cumstances did  mankind  live,  when 
language  began  to  be  formed  ?  Of  this 
situatkm,  what  is  remarked?  What 
would  one  naturally  think ;  and  wh v  ? 
What  two  points  seem  to  be  attencfed 


with  equal  difficulty  ?  Upon  considering 
what  do  difficulties  increase  upon  us , 
and  for  what,  consequently,  does  there 
appear  no  small  reason?  If  we  admit 
that  language  had  a  divine  origin, 
what  can  we  not  sunpoee ;  why :  and 
what  consequence  rollows?  Of^  this 
history,  what  is  observed  ?  If  we  suf>- 
pose  tliat  there  was  a  period,  before 
words  were  invented  or  Known,  what 
follows;  and  why?  How  is  this  illuif. 
trated?  Of  those  exclamatmos,  there- 
fore, what  is  remarked  ?  When  more 
enlsirged  communicatkuis  became  ne- 
cessarjr,  in  what  manner  did  men  pro 
ceed  m  the  aasignatkin  of  names? 
What illustratkns follow?  Under  what 
cireumstances,  could  he  not  do  othc^r- 
wise?  What  would  be  supfiosing  nn 
effect  without  a  cause ;  and  why  ?  In 
this  case,  what  motive  would  operate 
most  gmierally?  Where  was  the  miitii- 
tkm  of  words  abundantly  evident ;  and 
why?  Thus,  in  all  lan^aj2:es,  what 
do  we  find?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
Where  does  this  analogy  seem  to  fail  ? 
Many  learned  men,  however,  have 
been  of  what  opinbn  ?  With  re^rd  to 
moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  and  also 
with  regard  to  sensible  obiects  that  ad. 
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dren  themselvci  meraly  to  the  n^ht, 
tvlmt  lio  they  remark?  liow  is  thk  il- 
ii]!«raied  i  Of  thk  system,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  question  was  much 
ttffitated  amcng  the  ancient  Stok  and 
PbitoDic  phik»ophere  ?  Which  opinion 
did  the  Pklonic  school  favour?  When, 
only,  can  thk  principle  of  natural  reln- 
tifln  be  applied?  Though  in  every 
toDgoe,  some  remains  m*  it  can  be 
traMd,  yet  what  were  utterly  vain; 
and  why?  What  may  words,  as  we 
now  empby  tliem,  be  considensd ;  but 
ot'  what  can  there  be  no  doubt;  and 
wbat  remark  follows  ?  From  what  k  a 
second  character  of  language  drawn  ? 
What  have  been  shown  to  have  been 
the  first  elements  of  speech?  How  did 
men  laboor  to  communicate  their  feel- 
inss  to  one  another  ?  AfVer  words  began 
to  be  invented,  why  could  not  thk  mode 
of  spoddng,  by  natural  supos,  be  at 
onee  disused?  What  rendered  these 
helps  absolutely  necessary,  for  explain- 
ing their  conceptions?  How  would 
rode  and  uncultivated  men  labour  to 
make  themselves  understood ;  and  why? 
How  k  thk  further  illustrated?  To 
what  would  thk  plan  also  naturaUy 
lead?  For  all  those  reasons,  what  may 
be  assumed  as  a  principle  ? 

Thowh  necessity  gave  rise  to  thk 
niode orspeaking,  yet,  what  must  we 
observe  ?  Of  natkms  poseesdni?  much 


fire  and  vivacity,  what  k  observed; 
and  why?  For  what  does  Dr.  War- 
bortoa  account ;  and  what  illustration 
k  given?  In  like  manner,  what  were 
^Mmd  to  be  much  used  among  the 
northern  American  tribes;  and  how 
were  they  accustomed  to  declare  their 
meaning?  With  regard  to  inflections 
of  voke,  what  k  observed  ?  With  what 
OBtko,  particularly,  k  thk  the  practice  ? 
As  the  number  oi  words  in  their  lan- 
guage k  not  great,  how  do  they  vary 
them?  What  appearance  must  this 
pve  to  their  speecn ;  why ;  and  hence 
u  fomoed  what  ?  What  k  remarkable, 
and  deserves  attention  ?  Without  having 
attended  to  this,  in  understanding  what, 
shall  we  be  at  a  loss?  From  many  cir- 
comstances,  with  regard  to  the  prosody 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  what 
appeaiB  manifest  ?  Of  the  quantity  of 
tbor  syllables  what  k  observed  ?  Be- 
■ides  quantities,  what  were  pipxed  up- 
on most  of  their  syllables ;  and  of  their 
Gse,  what  k  remarked  ?   How  would 


our  modem  pronunciatkm  have  ap- 
peared to  them?  To  what  did  the 
declamatkn  of  their  orators  approach ; 
and  of  what  was  it  capable  1  If  thk 
was  the  case  among  the  Romans,  d' 
the  Greeks  what  k  well  known  ?  Itc.v 
did  Aristotle  consider  the  music  ox 
tragedy  ?  Why  was  the  case  perallel 
wiu  regard  to  gestures  ?  How  k  ac- 
tion treated  of  by  all  the  ancient 
critics  ?  Of  the  action  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  what  k  remarked  ?  How 
would  Roscius  have  seemed  to  US'? 
From  the  importance  of  gesticulation 
on  the  ancient  staget,  what  have  we 
reascHi  to  believe?  What  do  we  learn 
from  Cicero?  Under  the  reigns  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius,  what  became  the 
mvourite  entertainment  of  tlie  pub- 
lic ?  To  how  great  an  extent  was  it 
carried,  and  what  laws  consequently 
became  necessary?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  such  public  entertain- 
ments as  have  been  mentioned,  could 
never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation 
whose  tones  and  gestures  were  as 
languid  as  ours  are?  Wliat  effect  was 
produced  by  the  barbarians,  when  they 
spread  themselves  over  tlie  Roman  em- 
pire? As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in 
their  idiom,  so  what  followed?  To  what 
was  not  the  same  attention  paid  1 
What  became  more  simple  and  plain ; 
and  without  what  ?  What  k  said  of 
the  genius  of  language  at  the  restora- 
tion of  letters?  Of  our  plain  manner 
of  speaking  in  these  northern  countries, 
what  k  remarked  ?  What  k  the  effect 
of  more  varied  tones,  and  more  anima- 
ted motions  ?  Accordingly,  what  effect 
is  produced ;  and  how  is  thk  illustrated? 
From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  to 
what  do  we  proceed?  What  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  ancients  was  full  of  figures  and 
metaphors  ?  What  are  we,  upon  a  su- 
perficial view,  apt  to  imagine?  How 
does  it  appear  that  the  contrary  of  thk 
k  the  truth  ?  What  k  the  first  reason 
for  thk?  What  k  the  second;  hence, 
what  follows ;  and  why  ?  What  other 
circumstances,  besides  necessity,  con- 
tributed to  produce  thk  figurative  style: 
and  what,  consequently,  follows?  Or 
the  style  of  the  earhest  languages, 
what  k  observed  ?  Where  have  we  a 
striking  instance  of  this  ?  Wliat  exam 
pie  k  given  ?  Repeat  it.  What  k  onti- 
ther  remarkable  instance ;  and  how  k 
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thk  flloBlrated?  Henoe,  to  what  have 
we  been  afieusUmod;  and  wh3r  ?  From 
the  American  Kyle,  what  plainly  ap- 
pears? Concerning  what,  may  we 
roinecniently  receive  Hmie  li^t  ?  On 
this  Bobjeet,  what,  at  preient,  n  it  snffi- 
oient  to  observe  7  When  did  langoage 
lose  this  fiffurative  character;  and  why? 
As  style  oecame  more  concise,  wliai 
fi>Uo\red;  and  what  was  ils  iMuenoe 
on  the  imagination  7  As  interooarse 
umong  mankind  became  more  exten- 
sive, what  was  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tkm  ?  How  was  prose  mtrodaeed  ? 
Among  the  GreelDi,  who  was  the  fint 
prose  writer;  what  was  nw  laid  aside 
from  the  interooum  of  men :  and  for 
what  occas  ons  was  it  Tesomed  ?  Thus, 
how  has  kuigoage  been  considered; 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  ? 


AMALYIHa 

1.  Laoffuage. 

A.  Ita  SgnWealiop, 

B.  Its  present  slate. 
c.  Ifei  origin. 

D.  The  mist  method  of  oomnnmi- 

eating  tlioughts. 
a.  The  prineipfe  upon  wfaieh  laa- 

goBf^  was  fenned* 

2.  PrammoiatioD. 

▲•  Infleetiottb 

B.  Gtostores. 
8.  The  character  ofLanguage  changed. 
4  Thei^leof  eariyLangoagea 

-i .  The  employment  n  figurea 

B.  The^e  TeasHuufls  ooDrnmed. 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE,  AND  OF 

WRITING. 

When  tre  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a 
aentence,  or  significant. proposition,  we  find  a  very  remarkable  dif- 
ference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  tongues.  The  consi^ 
deration  of  this  will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  language, 
and  to  show  the  causes  of  those  alteratioDS,  which  it  has  undergone 
in  the  progress  of  society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of 
which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  most 
early  period  ot  langnage.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who 
beholos  some  object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises  his  derire,  and  who 
requests  another  to  give  it  to  him.  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  words,  he  would,  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  himself 
be  understood,  by  pointing  earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desire^ 
and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  Urn  to 
hare  acquired  words,  the  first  word  winch  he  uttered  would,  ct 
course,  be  the  name  of  that  object.  He  would  not  express  luniseli^ 
according  to  our  English  order  of  construction,  **givc  me  fruit;"  but 
according  to  the  Latin  order,  ^  fruit  give  me;''  **  fructum  da  mihi  ;^ 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  his  attention  was  wholly  Erected  towards 
fruit,  the  de«red  object  This  was  the  exciting  idea ;  the  object 
which  moved  him  to  speak ;  and  of  course  would  be  the  first  namad. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into  words  the  gestam 
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wladk  aatiire  liiigfatthe  Mngd  to  make,  before  he  wee  eequainteil 
with  words;  end  thereforeit  mey  be  depended  upon  as  certain,  that 
he  would  iall  meet  jreadily  into  thie  arrangement 

Aecnrtomed  ^now  to  a  diffurent  method  of  ordering  our  worda, 
we  oall  this  an  inreraion,^  and  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unnatural 
order  of  speech.  But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however, 
m  one  view,  the  most  natural  order ;  because  it  is  the  order  sug- 
gested by  imagittation  and  desire,  which  always  impel  us  to  mention 
dieir  object  in  the  firat  place.  We  might  there£(>reeonclude,aj9rionV 
that  tills  would  be  the  order  in  which  words  were  most  commonly 
Biranged  at  the  be|pnningsof  language;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
in  hci,  that,  in  this  order,  words  are  arranged  in  most  of  the  an- 
ient toncues;  as  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin;  and  it  is  said  also,  in 
the  Russian,  the  SchNtonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the  Ameri- 
filP  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  commonly 
obtains,  is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence,  that  word  which  expresses 
theprincipal  object  of  the  discourse,  tof;ether  with  its  circumstances; 
and  afterwards,  the  person  or  the  thing  that  acts  upon  It  Thui» 
Sellust,  comparing  together  the  mind  and  the  body : "  Animi  imperio, 
corporis  servitio,  msgis  utimur,"  which  order  certainly  renders  the 
sentencemore  lively  and  striking,  than  when  it  isarraMed  according 
to  our  English  construction ;  **  we  make  most  use  ofthe  direction 
of  the  soiu,  and  of  the  service  of  the  body.''  The  Latin  order 
gratifies  more  the  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  runs 
first  to  that  which  is  its  chief  object ;  and  having  once  named  it, 
carries  it  in  view  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  the  .same 
manner  in  poetry: 

JUfUuii  ct  tcnncmi  prnpcrfliti  t  iniiiii 
Nmi  chrhim  ardor  pnivm  jnkenllum, 

Nod  ▼ullut  initantU  t/numi, 

M ente  quath  tolidA 

fiveiy  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are  ar- 
langed  with  a  much  mater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  several 
objects  make  in  the  fancy,  than  our  English  construction  admits ; 
vmich  would  require  the  **  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum,'' 
(hough  undoubtedly  tlie  capital  object  in  the  sentence,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  last  place. 

I  have  said,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  moftt 
f  mnmon  arrangement  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  speaker  most  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  this 
holds  widiout  exceptioiL  Sometimes  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the 
period  re<{nires  a  different  order ;  and  in  langnages  susceptible  of  so 
macfa  musical  beauty,  and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  and  modu- 
lation, as  were  used  by  those  nations,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an 
object  earefully  studied.  Sometimes,  too,  attention  to  the  perspi- 
eaity,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  artful  suspension  of  the  speaker's  mean- 
tag,  alter  this  order ;  and  produce  such  varieties  in  the  arrangement, 
dttt  it  is  net  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one  principle.  Sut,  in 
general,  this  wasiihe  fennis  and  chaimeter  of  most  ei  the  anetent 
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languages,  to  give  such  full  liberty  to  the  coUocadon  of  words,  as 
allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  order  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
{speaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew  is,  indeed,  an  exception ; 
which,  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them 
less  frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  construction, 
thsn  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different  ar^ 
i*angement  from  the  ancient  In  their  prose  compositions,  very  lit- 
tle variety  is  admitted  in  the  collocation  of  words;  they  are  mostly 
fixed  to  one  order,  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  order 
of  the  understanding.  They  place  first  in  the  sentence,  the  person 
or  thing  which  speaks  or  acts  ;  next,  its  action ;  and  lastly,  the  ob- 
ject of  its  action.  So  that  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  an* 
other,  not  according  to  the  degree  of  importance  which  the  several 
objects  carry  in  the  imagination,  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man,  would 
isay  thus :  <Mt  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence,  such  re- 
markable mildness,  such  singular  and  unheard  of  clemency,  ami 
such  uiiusual  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power.''  Here 
we  have  first  presented  to  us,  the  person  who  speaks :  ^'  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  ;*'  next,  what  tSat  person  is  to  do,  ^*  impossible  for  him 
topctss  over  in  siknce;*^  and  lastly,  the  object  which  moves  him  so 
to  do,  '^the  mildness,  clemency,  and  moderation  of  his  patron." 
Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  translated  these  words,  just  reverses  this 
order;  beginning  with  the  object,  placing  that  first  which  was  the 
exciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and  ending  with  the  speaker  and 
his  action.  ^^  Tantam  mansuetudinem,  tam  inusitatam  inauditamque 
*^  clementiam,  tantumque  in  summapotestatcrerum  omnium  modum, 
'^  tacitus  nuUo  modo  prseterire  possum.'^     (Orat.  pro.  M arcell.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated ;  the  English  more  clear  and 
distinct.  The  Romans  generally  arranged  their  words  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination. — 
We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  understanding 
directs  those  ideas  to  be  exhibited,  in  succession,  to  the  view  of  an- 
other. Our  arrangement, therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence 
of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of  speech  ;  a«  far  as  clearness  in 
communication  is  understood  to  be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style, 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangement  is 
not  altozether  so  limited;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowed  for 
transposition  and  inversion.  Even  there,  however,  that  liberty  is 
confined  within  narrow  bounds,  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. The  different  modem  tongues  vary  from  one  anotlier  in  this 
respect  The  French  language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  determin- 
ate in  the  order  of  its  words,  and  admits  Jie  least  of  inversion, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  English  admits  it  more.  But  tlie 
Italian  retains  the  mostof  the  ancient  transpositive  character;  though 
ond  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a  little  obscurity  'n  the  style  of 
some  of  their  authors,  who  deal  most  in  these  transpositions. 
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It  m  iiioper  next  to  observe,  that  there  is  oue  ciittunutanoe  in 
ihu  structure  of  all  the  modern  tongues,  which,  of  necessity,  limits 
Ifaeir  arrangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  determinate 
traio.  We  have  disused  those  differences  of  termination,  whicli  iu 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  distiocuished  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and 
leoiKs  of  verhs ;  and  which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  one  another,  though  tliu 
related  words  were  disjoined,  and  placed  in  different  parU  of  the 
sentence.  This  isan  alteration  in  the  structure  of  langu^,of  which 
I  jhall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  the  next  lecture.  One  obvious 
eOect  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for  the  most  parU  no  way  left  us 
to  show  the  close  relation  of  any  two  words  to  each  other  in  mean- 
ing, but  b}  placing  them  close  to  one  another  in  the  period.  For 
instance;  tiie  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  express  themselves 
tlius; 

ExtiMOtuw  njrmpliK  cmdeli  funere  Daphoin 
Fletmnt 

Because  <<  extinetum  &  Daphnim"  being  both  in  the  accusative  case, 
this  d&owedi  thist  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to 
eaeh other,  though  |)laced  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line;  and 
that  both  were  governed  by  the  active  verb  ^*  flebant,''  to  which 
*^  nynphie'^  plainly  appeared  to  be  the  nominative.  The  different 
terminations  here  reduced  all  into  order,  make  the  connexion 
of  the  several  words  perfectly  clear.  But  let  us  translate  thesis 
words  literally  into  English,  according  to  the  Latin  arrangement; 
'^dead  the  nymphs  by  a  cnici  fate  Daphnis  lamented;''  and  they 
become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  in  almost  jul 
the  ancient  languages  of  varying  the  termination  of  nouns  and  verhs, 
and  thereby  pointing  out  the  concordance  and  the  government  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence,  that  they  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  of  trans* 
position,  and  could  marshal  and  arrange  their  words  in  any  way  that 
gratified  the  imagination,  or  pleased  the  ear.  When  language  came 
to  be  modelled  by  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire, 
they  dropped  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  different  terminations  uf 
verbs,  with  the  more  ease,  because  they  placed  no  great  value  upon 
(he  advantages  arising  from  such  a  structure  of  language.  They 
were  attentive  only  to  clearness,  and  copiousness  of  expression. — 
They  neither  regarded  much  the  harmony  of  suund,  nor  sought  to 
gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of  words.  They  studied 
solely  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  asshould  exhibit  tbeii 
ideas  toothers  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible  order.  And  hence, 
if  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement  of  its  words, 
pooweseaTess  harmony,  less  beauty,  and  less  force,  than  the  Greek 
or  I^utin ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of  language  has  ' 
been,  in  several  material  articles :  and  this  account  of  the  geniu8 
and  progress  of  language,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  observations, 
bath  eorioos  and  useful.    From  what  has  been  said  in  this,  and  the 
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preceding  lecture,  it  appears  that  language  was  at  first  barren  in 
words,  but  descriptive  by  the  sound  of  these  words;  and  expreasive 
in  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  the  aid  of  significant  tones  and 
sestures:  style  was  figurative  and  poetical;  arrangement  was  fanci- 
ral  and  lively.  It  appears,  that,  in  all  the  successive  changes  which 
language  has  undergone,  as  the  world  advanced,  the  understanding 
has  gained  ground  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The  progress  m 
language,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in  man. — 
Tlie  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  prodominani  in  youth;  widi 
ad vancingyears,  the  imagination  cools,  and  the  underetanding  ripens. 
Thus  language,  proceeding  from  sterility  to  copiousness,  hath^  at 
the  same  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity  to  accuracy;  from  fire  ami 
enthusiasm,  to  coolnes*  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  eariy 
language,  descriptive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figuraliye 
style,  and  inverted  arrangement,  all  hang  together,  have  a  mutual 
influence  on  each  other,  and  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbi- 
irary  sounds,  calm  pronunciation,  simple  style,  plain  arrangement 
Language  is  become,  in  modern  times,  more  correct,  indeed,  and 
accurate ;  but«  however,  less  striking  and  animated:  in  its  ancient 
fltate,  more  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory ;  in  its  present,  to  reaaou 
and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which  next  demands 
our  notice;  though  it  will  not  require  so  full  a  discussion  as  the  for* 
mer  subject 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful  art 
which  men  possess.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  posterior  to  it  in  order  of  time.  At  first, 
men  thought  of  nothing  more  than  communicating  their  thoughts 
to  one  another,  when  present,  by  means  of  words,  or  sounds,  which 
they  uttered.  Afterwards,  they  devised  this  further  method,  of  mu- 
tual communication  with  one  another,  when  absent,  by  means  of 
marks  or  characters  presented  to  the  eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs  for 
things,  or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  of  things,  are 
the  pictures,  hieroglyphics,  and  symbols,  employed  by  tlie  ancient 
nations ;  of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words,  are  the  alphabetical 
characters  now  employed  by  M  Europeans.  These  two  kind^  of 
writing  are  generically  and  essentially  distinct 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towards  writing.  Imi* 
tation  is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations^ 
some  methods  have  obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the  likeness  of 
sensible  objects.  Those  methods  would  soon  be  employed  by  meu 
for  giving  some  imperfect  information  to  others,  at  a  distance,  oi 
what  had  happened;  or  for  preserving  the  memory  of  &cts  which 
they  sought  to  record.  Thus,  to  signify  that  one  man  had  killed 
another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man  stretched  upon  the  earth, 
and  of  another  standing  by  him  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand. 
We  find,  in  fact,  that  when  America  was  first  discovered,  this  was 
Se  only  sort  of  writing  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  By 
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INctore^,  the  Meneans  are  laid  to  have  tnnsmittocl  the  me- 
mory  ef  the  rnosc  impoitant  tranaaetioiis  of  their  enifMMi.  Theae^ 
howcrer,  must  have  been  extremeij  imperfect  records ,  and  tha 
3iaHeii8  who  had  no  other,  must  have  been  very  f^roaa  and  rude.*— 
Kcturea  could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.  Thev 
(ooid  neither  exhibit  the  iyianexions  of  them,  nor  deacribo  sueli 
tjualities  as  were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the 
dispositions  or  words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  d^ree,  thu  defect,  there  arose,  in  process 
of  time,  die  invention  of  fv4iat  are  called  hierogivphicai  characters ; 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  the  art  of  writing. 
Hieroglyphics  consist  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made  to  stand 
for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which 
such  symbols  were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye, 
was  the  hieroglyphical  symbol  of  knowledge;  a  circle,  of  eternity, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore, 
were  a  more  refined  and  extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures 
delineated  the  resemblance  of  external  visible  objects.  Hiero* 
glyphics  painted  invisible  objects,  by  analogies  take::  from  the  exi> 
temal  world. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  some  traces  of  hieroglyphical 
characters,  intermixed  with  their  historical  pictares.  But  Egypt 
was  the  country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most  stodied,  and 
broo^t  into  a  regular  art  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all  the 
hoasted  wisdom  of  their  priests.  According  to  the  properties  which 
they  ascribe  to  snimals,  or  the  qualities  with  which  they  supposed 
natural  objects  to  be  endowed,  they  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the 
emblems,  or  hieroglyphics,  of  moral  objects  ;  and  employed  them 
in  their  writing  for  that  end.  Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated 
by  a  viper;  imprudence,  by  a  fly ;  wisdom,  by  an  ant;  victory,  by  a 
hawk:  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork;  a  man  universally  shunned,  by 
an  eel,  which  they  supposed  to  be  found  in  company  with  no  other 
fish.  Sometimes  they  joined  together  two  or  more  of  these  bier^ 
glj-phieal  characters;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head,  to  denote 
nature,  with  Ood  presiding  over  it.  But,  as  many  of  those  pro- 
perties of  objects  which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of  their 
h!erogl}rphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  allusions  drawn  from 
chem  were  forced  and  ambiguous;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  charac* 
ters  rendered  them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  very 
indistinctly  the  connexions  and  relations  of  things;  this  sort  of  wri- 
ting eould  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  contused  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  kno wtedge 
of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  hieroglyphics  were  an  invention  of  the 
Rgyptiao  priests,  for  concealing  their  learning  from  common  view; 
and  that,  upon  this  account,  \t  was  preferred  by  them  to  the  alpha- 
hetical  method  of  writing.  But  tins  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Hie- 
n^lyphics  were,  andonbtedly,  employed  at  first  from  necessity,  not 
ftom  choice  or  refinement;  and  would  never  nave  been  thought  of, 
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if  alphflbetical  characters  hod  been  known*  The  nature  of  the  iiv 
vention  plainly  shows  it  to  bare  been  oae  of  those  gross  and  ruil« 
essays  towards  writing,  which  were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  tiie 
world,  in  order  to  extend  farther  the  first  niethod  whiich  they  liad 
employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  representations  of  visible  obieds. 
Indeed,  inafter  times^  when  alphabetical  writing  wasintroduced  into 
Egypt,  and  the  hiero^yphical  wasy  of  eourse,  tailen  into  disuse,  if 
isknown,  that  the  priests  still  employed  theliierogiyphical  charac 
ters.  as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar  to  themsdves, 
and  serTing  to  gire  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning  and  religion 
In  this  state,  the  Greeks  found  hien^lypbical  writing,  when  they 
began  to  hare  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and  some  of  their  writers 
mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,  from  pictures  of  visible  objects^  to  hiero 
glyphics,  or  symbols  of  things  invisible;  from  these  latter,  it  advanc* 
ed,  among  some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  fo? 
objects,  though  without  any  resemblance' or  analogy  to  the  objects 
signified.  Of  this  nature  was  the  method  of  writir^  practised  aoAong 
the  Peruvians. '  They  made  use  of  small  cords,  otdiffer^it  colours ; 
and  by  knots  upon  these,  of  various  sizes,  and  diflerently  ranged, 
they  contrived  signsfor  giving information,and  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  one  another. 

Ofthis  nature  also,  are  the  written  characten,  which  are  used  to 
this  day  throughout  the  great  empire  of  China.  The  Chinese  have 
no  alphabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words 
But  every  single  character  which  they  use  in  writing,  is  significant 
of  an  idea;  it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  some  one  tbii^  or  object 
By  consequence,  the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immensa 
It  must  correspond  to  the  whole  number  of  objects,  or  ideas,  which 
they  have  occasion  to  express ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of 
words  which  they  employ  in  speech;  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than 
the  number  of  words ;  one  word,  by  varying  the  tone  with  which 
it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several  diflerent  things.  They 
are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  written  characters.  T** 
read  and  write  them  to  perfection,  is  the  study  of  a  whole  life ; 
which  subjects  learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvant^e;  an^l 
must  have  greatly  retiu^led  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters,  there  have 
been  diflerent  opinions,  and  much  controversy.    According  to  th*- 
most  probable  accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  began,  like  the  Egyj- 
tian,  with  pictures  and  hierogljrphical  ficures.    These  figures  beinf^. 
in  progress,  abbreviated  in  their  form,  for  the  sake  of  writing  thet* 
easily,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  their  number,  passed,  at  length,  inu 
those  marks  or  characters  which  they  now  use,  and  which  havf- 
spread  themselves  through  several  nations  of  the  east    For  we  ait 
informed,  that  the  Japanese,  tne  Tonquinese,  and  the  Corcsan^ 
who  speak  diflerent  languages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  iii 
habitants  of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  written  characters  wid 
4^pm ;  and,  hy  ^U  iQfiAAS|CQrr«^nd  intelligibly  witi)  each  other  n 
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vvritingy  though  ignorant  of  the  lftii|piage  tpoken  In  then*  iktiwtH 
coantries;  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chineae  eharaeters  are,  like  hie- 
rogiyphics,  tmlependentof  lannage:  areoignsofthinfiy  noCof  words. 
^ Y  We  have  one  instance  of  mis  sort  of  writing  in  finrope*  Our 
cyphers,  as  they  are  caNed,  or  arithmetieai  figures,  1 ,  2,  S,  4,  Ae. 
«vhich  we  have  derived  from  the  Arabians,  are  significant  markt^ 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  characters.  They 
have  no  dependence  on  words ;  but  each  fignre  denotes  an  object, 
denotes  ttie  number  for  which  it  stands;  and,  accordingly,  on  be* 
tug  presented  to  the  eye»  is  equally  understood  by  all  the  nations 
who  have  agreed  in  the  use  of  these  cyphers;  by  Italian^,  Spaniards, 
French,  and  English,  however  different  the  languages  of  those  n»- 
lions  are  from  one  another,  and  whatever  different  names  they  give^ 
in  their  respective  languages,  to  each  numerical  cypher. 

As  iai;then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared  which 
resemblies  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  writing,  in  the  sense 
we  now  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  were  all 
direct  signs  for  things,  and  made  no  use  of  the  medium  of  sound, 
or  words;  either  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures; 
nr  signs  by  analogy,  as  Uie  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  or  signs  by  in- 
stitution, as  the  Peruvian  knots,  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the 
Arabian  cyphers. 

At  length,  in  different  nations,  men  became  sensible  of  the  im 
perfection,  the  ambiguity,  and  the  tediousness  of  each  of  these 
methods  of  communication  with  one  another.  They  began  to  con« 
sider,  that  by  employing  signs  which  would  stand  not  directly  for 
things,  but  for  the  words  which  they  used  in  speech  for  naming  these 
things,  a  considerable  advantage  would  be  gained.  For  they  re- 
Hected  farther,  that  though  the  number  of  words  in  every  language 
b\%  indeed,  Ytry  great,  yet  the  number  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
are  used  in  composing  these  words,  is  comparatively  small.  The 
S9me  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated;  and  are 
ctimbined  together,  in  various  ways,  for  forming  all  the  variety  of 
words  which  we  utter.  They  bethought  themselves,  therefore,  of 
iitventing  signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those 
simple  sounds  which  we  employ  in  forming  our  words;  and,  by 
jiiining  together  a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  express,  in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds 
Mhich  our  words  require. 

The  first  step,  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invention  of  an  al* 
l>habet  of  syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of  an  at* 
I  habet  of  letters,  among  some  of  the  ancient  nations;  and  which 
*s  said  to  be  retained  to  this  day  in  iEthiopia,  and  some  countries 
of  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  mark,  or  character,  for  every 
syllable  in  the  language,  the  number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be 
ised  in  writing,  was  reduced  within  a  much  smaller  compass  than 
'ho  number  of  words  in  the  language.  Still,  however,  the  number 
'•f  characters  was  great;  and  must  nave  continued  to  render  both 
reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy 
genius  arose,  and  tracing  tiie  sounds,  made  by  the  human  voice,  to 
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their  mcst  simple  elemeiitSy  reduced  then  U>  a  very  few  vowekaixl 
consoaanto;  and,  by  affixing  to  each  of  these,  the  signs  which  we  now 
call  letters,  taught  n^en  how,  by  their  oombinattons,  to  pot  in  writing 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  o£  sound,  which  tliey  em- 
ployed in  speech.  By  being  reduced  to  this  simplicity,  the  art  off 
writing  was  broi^ht  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection  ^  and  in  Liis 
state,  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  ceontries  of  Europe. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  subliBM  and  refined  diseoYcry » 
does  not  appear.  Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity, 
tlie  great  inyenter  is  deprived  of  those  honours  which  would  still  be 

{>aiil  to  his  memoiy,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and  learning 
t  appears  (ran  the  books  which  Moses  has  written,  that  am^xig  the 
Jews,  and  probably  among  the  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  in  vented 
prior  to  his  age.  The  universal  tradiuon  among  the  ancients  is,  that 
they  were  first  imported  into  Greece  oy  Cadmus  the  Pheenician  ; 
who,  according  to  the  comoioa  system  of  chronology,  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Joshua;  according  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  cotempo* 
rary  with  king  David.  As  the  Phcenicians  are  not  known  lo  have  been 
ihe  inventers  of  any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their  ex- 
tensive commerce,  they  pn^^agated  the  discoveries  made  by  other 
nations,  the  most  prc^baUe  and  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  al- 
phabetical characters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt,  the  first  civi- 
lized kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and  the  great 
source  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that  country,  the 
iavourite  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  had  directed  much 
attention  to  the  art  of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  are  known  to 
have  been  intermixed  with  abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary 
marks;  whence,  at  last,  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marksy 
notforthings  merely,  butfor  sounds^  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phaedo) 
expressly  attributes  the  invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  £gyptian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the 
Greeks^  Cadmus  himself,  though  he  passed  from  Pheenicia  to 
Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally ot  Thebes  in  Egypt  Most  probably,  Moses  carried  with  him 
the  Egyptian  letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  there  being 
adopted  by  the  Phcenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  country,  they 
were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  impeifect, 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  letters.  The  rest  were  after^ 
wards  added,  according  as  signs  for  pn^r  sounds  were  found  to  be 
wanting.  •  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at 
this  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  this  ve^  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  l*ho 
Roman  alphabet,  which  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  is  plainlv  formed  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations. 
And  all  learned  men  observe,  that  the  Greek  characters,  es|)ecially 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions, havea  remarkable  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  or  Sama- 
ritan characters,  which,  it  isagreed,are  the  same  with  the  Phoenician, 
or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Invert  the  Greek  characters  from  left 
W  right,  according  to  the  Pheenician  and  Hebrew  iranner  of  wri- 
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dnf:,  and  they  are  nearly  the  same.  Besides  the  cooformity  of 
figure,  the  nAme3  or  deaoinioations  of  tiie  letters^alpha,  beta,  gamma, 
&c  aad  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged,  in  all  the  several 
alphabets,  Phasniciao,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  so  much 
as  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  were  all  derived  originall}' 
from  the  same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was  gree- 
ilily  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility 
through  many  different  nations. 

The  letters  were  originally  written  from  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left ;  thai  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practise.  This 
manner  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  Phcenicians,  Ai*a- 
bians,  und  Hebrews  j  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears 
U^  have  obtained  also  among  the  Greeks.  Afterwaids,  the  Greeks 
adopted  a  new  method,  writing  their  lines  alternately  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  which  was  called  Boustro- 
phedon;  or,  writing  after  the  manner  in  which  oxen  plough  Tbe 
ground..  Of  this,  several  specimens  still  remain ;  particularly,  the 
inscription  on  the  famous  Sigean  monument;  and  down  to  the  days 
of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued  to  be  the  com- 
mon mediod  of  writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice 
of  writing,  in  tnis  direction,  prevailed  throughout  all  the  countiies 
of  £urope. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  oi  engraving.  Pillars,  and  tables  of 
stone,  were  first  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  afterwards  plates  oi 
ihe  softer  metals,  such  as  lead.  In  proportion  as  writing  became 
uiore  common,  lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were  employ- 
eil.  The  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  were  used  in  somt* 
countries:  and  in  others,  tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  soft  wax,  on  which  the  impression  was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron. 
In  later  times,  the  hides  of  animals,  properly  prepared  and  polished 
into  parchment,  were  the  most  common  materials.  Our  present 
method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  antiquity 
than  the  fo  irteenth  century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  o.'  the  progress  of  these  two 
great  arts,  speech  and  writing;  by  which  men's  thoughts  are  com- 
municated,  and  tlie  foundation  laid  for  all  knowledge  and  improve* 
menu  Let  us  conclude  the  subject,  with  comparing  in  a  few  words, 
spoken  language,  and  written  language;  or  words  uttered  in  our 
hearing,  with  words  represented  to  the  eye ;  where  we  shall  find 
several  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides. 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is  botli 
the  more  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  method  of  communication. 
Moreexten8ive,as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
who  hear  our  words,  but,  by  means  of  written  characters,  we  can 
send  our  thoughts  abroad,  and  propagate  them  through  the  world ; 
we  can  lift  our  voice,  so  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  earth.  More  permanent  also ;  as  it  prolongs  this  roice  to  the 
most  distant  ages;  it  gives  us  the  means  of  recording  our  seuti- 
meots  to  futurity,  and  of  perpetuating  the  instructive  memory  of 
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oast  transactions.  It  likewise  affords  this  advantage  to  such  as  read, 
aoore  such  as  hear,  that,  havii^  the  written  characters  before  their 
eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of  the  writer.  They  can  pairse,  and 
(*eTolve,  and  compare,  at  their  leisure,  one  passage  with  another  : 
whereas,  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing ;  you  must  catch  the  wonis 
the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you  lose  thewi  for  ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language, 
that  speech,  without  writing,  would  have  been  very  inadequate  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind ;  yet  we  must  not  torget  to  observe,  that 
spoken  language  has  a  great  superiority  over  written  language,  in 
point  of  energy  or  force.  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker,  makes 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the 
]>erusal  of  any  writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture, 
which  accompany  discourse,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  ren- 
d^  discourse,  when  it  is  well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and 
more  expressive,  than  the  most  accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce  impressbns ;  they  operate 
on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
struments of  persuasion.  Our  sympathy  is  always  awakened  more, 
by  hearing  the  speaker,  than  by  reading  his  works  in  our  closeL 
Hence,  though  writmg  may  answer  the  purposes  of  mere  instruction, 
yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  must  be  made  by 
means  of  spoken,  not  of  written  language. 

Q^UESTIONS. 


In  attending  to  the  order  in  which 
i\'orcU  are  arramreci  in  a  sentence,  what 
«lo  we  find  ?  What  ad^^antage  will  a 
consideration  of  this  difference  aflbrd  ? 
That  we  may  conceiye  clearly  the  Da- 
ture  of  this  difference,  what  is  neces- 
saiy?  What  most  we  figure  to  our- 
eelyee  ?  Unacquainted  with  words,  how 
would  he  proceed  ?  HaTine  acquired 
words,  what  one  would  he  first  utter  ? 
How  would  he  express  himself,  and  for 
what  reason  ?  Of  such  an  arrangement, 
wliat  is  remarked  ?  What  do  we  now 
call  tliis  order ;  why  f  and  how  do  we 
consider  it  ?  Though  not  tlie  nKMt  logical, 
yet  why  is  it  the  most  natural  order  7 
What  mis^ht  we  therefore  conclude; 
and  aoconlinflclyi  what  do  we  find  ? 
What  anran|»mnent,  in  the  Latin  Ian- 
gua^  most  commonly  obtains,  and 
what  examole  is  given?  What  does 
the  Latin  order  gratify?  In  the  exam- 
ple here  giren,  of  what  must  every 
peraon  of  taste  be  sensible?  In  the 
ikvek  ans.  Ronan  lanipiages,  what  is 
the  most  common  arrangement  ?  What, 
sometimes,  requires  a  different  order ; 
and  what  remark  follows?  Sometirr.es, 


what  was  the  geniiix  and  character  of 
most  of  the  ancient  luns^iiages  ?  What 
one  is  an  exception ;  and  wliat  is  saitl 
of  it?  Of  the  prose  compositions  of  m«»- 
dem  languages,  what  is  remarked ; 
and  what  may  that  order  he  called  ? 
How  do  they  dispose  of  Uie  parts  of' 
their  sentences;  and  what  k>IIow8? 
By  what  example  is  this  remark  tlfus- 
trated  ?  Here,  what  have  we  present- 
ed to  ivf?  what  order  would  Cicero 
have  used  ?  How  do  these  two  orders 
compare  with  each  other?  How  did 
the  Komans  generally  arrange  their 
words  7  How  do  we  arrange  them  ?  Of 
what  does  our  arrangement  appear  to 
be  the  consequence;  and  how  tar  ?  Of 
our  arrangement  in  poetry,  what  ia  ob- 
served? In  what  order  do  difierent 
modern  tongues  vary  in  this  respect  ? 
What  is  it  proper  next  ♦©  olwerve  1 
What  is  that  circumstance  ?  What  » 
one  obvbus  effect  of  this?  What  ilhis- 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given?  By 
means  oT  this  contrivance,  what  did 
the  ancients  enjoy  ?  When  were  these 
cases  of  nouns  and  terminations  of 
verbs  dropped;  and  why?  To  what 


toO)  what  alters  this  Order;  and  what  only  were  tbey  attentive?  Whitt  did 
eflect  would  it  produce?  In  general, ' they  not  much  regard;  what  solely 
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stndj;  andfaeneewliatMbivfe?  Thus, 
what  ha^  been  shown ;  and  for  what 
Joes  it  lay  a  fbondation?  FVom  what 
has  been  said  in  thk^and  the  precedinii^ 
leritiire,  wliat  appears  evident?  In  the 
fiueeesBivechani^  which  language  has 
unJen^one,  what,  also,  is  evident  ?  In 
this  respect,  what  does  the  pro^rreBB  of 
fcui^uaiverepemble?  Howistnisulufitra- 
ted  7  What  were  the  characteristics  of 
early  language,  and  to  what  have  they 
all  gradually  given  place?  How  do 
the  modem  and  ancient  characters  of 
language  compare?  In  its  ancient 
Fiale,  to  what  was  it  most  favourable ; 
and  to  what  is  it  most  favourable  in 
Its  modem?  Having  finished  his  ac- 
ooont  of  the  progress  of  speech,  to  what 
does  our  autlior  next  proceed;  and 
what  does  he  say  of  it?  Next  to  speech, 
what  is  the  most  useful  art  that  men 
posksesB?  Ab  it  is  plainly  an  improve- 
ment upon  speech,  wHat  necessarily 
IbllowB?  Of  what  cinly  did  men  at  first 
think ;  and  what  did  they  aflerwards 
lievisc?  Of  what  two  sorts  are  written 
rharacters  ?  What  are  examples  of  the 
former;  and  of  the  latter?  What 
were,  doubtless,  the  first  essay  towards 
writing ;  and  why?  For  what  purposes 
would  thone  methods  soon  be  employ- 
ed? How  is  this  illustrated?  Where  do 
we  find  this  method  to  have  prevailed ; 
and  at  what  time?  The  memory  of 
what  did  the  Mexicans  transmit  by  his- 
torical pictures?  Of  these  records,  and 
3f  tlie  naticHie  who  had  no  other,  what 
'»  remarked  ?  What  only  could  pic- 
tares  delineate ;  and  what  could  tney 
not  do  ?  To  supply,  in  some  degree, 
this  defect,  what,  m  process  of  time, 
arose ;  ami  how  may  they  be  consider- 
ad  ?  In  what  do  hierosrlyphics  consirt? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  Wliat  ad- 
vantage had  hieroglyphics  over  pic- 
tures? What  did  pictures  delineate? 
What  did  hien)gl3rphH»i  paint;  and 
how?  Among  the  Mexicans,  what 
were  ibund?  Where  was  this  kind  of 
writing  most  studied,  and  brought  to  a 
regular  art?  In  hieroglyphics,  what 
was  conveyed  ?  B^  what  were  they 
governed  in  fomung  them?  How  is 
Uiis  remark  illustrate  ?  What  did  they 
srauetimcs  join  together ;  and  what  ex- 
amine is  given  7  Why  was  this  sort 
of  writing  enigmatical  and  conAised, 
and  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  know- 
led<?eorany  kind? 
Who^  has  it  been  imagined,  invented 


hieroglyphics ;  and  fo  wlwt  purpose? 
How  does  it  appear  that  this  »  certain- 
ly a  mistake?  What  does  the  nature 
of  the  inventwn  plainly  show  it  to  have 
been  7  After  alphabetical  writing  was 
introduced  into  Kgypt*  for  what  pur- 
pose did  the  priests  still  employ  hien^ 
glyphical  characters  ?  Who  found  hw- 
rogiyphical  writing  in  this  state ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence?  As  wri- 
ting advanceil  from  pictures  to  hiero- 
glyphics, from  these  latter  to  what  did  it 
acfvance  ?  Where  was  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting practised  ?  What  method  did  they 
contrive  to  give  infbrmatk)n,  or  com- 
municate their  thoughts  to  one  an- 
other ?  Where  are  these  characters  at 
present  used  ?  As  the  Chinese  have  no 
alphabet  of  letters,  howare  their  words 
composed :  and  what  is  the  conse- 
oucncc  ?  To  what  must  the  number  of 
these  characters  correspond?  How 
many  of  them  are  they  said  to  have  ? 
What  time  does  it  require  to  learo  to 
read  and  to  write  them  correctly ;  an^ 
to  what  does  this  subject  learning?  In 
what  manner,  is  it  probal^e,  the  Chi- 
nese proceeded  in  forming  these  cha- 
racters ?  What  reason  have  we  for  be- 
lieving this  to  have  been  the  case? 
What  insiance  of  this  sort  of  writing 
have  we  in  Europe ;  and  whence  did 
we  derive  it  ?  Of  these  figures,  what  is 
observed;  and  accordingly,  what  fbl 
lows?  As  far  as  we  have  advanced| 
what  has  not  appeared  ?  Of  wliat  wo 
have  hitherto  seen,  what  is  observed 
and  what  examples  are  given  ?  Oi 
what  did  men  at  length  become  sensi- 
ble? How  did  they  begin  to  consider 
that  much  advantage  wouki  be  gain- 
ed ?  On  what  (lid  they  reflect  ?  Of  the 
same  simple  pounds^  what  is  remarked? 
Of  what  did  they  therefore'  bethink 
themselves?  In  this  new  progress, 
what  was  the  first  step ;  and  what  is 
said  of  it  ?  How  was  the  number  of 
characters  in  writing  reduced  to  a 
much  smaller  compass  than  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  the  language?  Still,  of 
the  number  of  characters,  what  is  ob- 
served? At  length,  by  somr  happy 
genius,  what  was  effected  ?  hy  being 
reduced  to  this  simplicity,  to  what  was 
the  art  of  writin^j  brought  ?  Of  tlic  au- 
thor of  this  sublime  discovery;  what  is 
observed?  What  appears,  from  tho 
books  of  Moses?  What  is  the  tradition 
among  the  ancients ;  and  with  whom 
was  he  contemporary  ?  Of  the  Pho>ni- 
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cianflyWhatM  aaid}  and  what  infer-f 
etice  fbllowB?  In  that  country,  to\ 
what  liad  the  favourite  study  of  hiero-' 
giypliics  directed  mueh  attention ;  and 
01  uicni,  ivJiat  is  known?  Aecordiiigly, 
to  whom  does  Plato  attribute  the  in- 
volition  of  letters?  Of  what  nation  was 
Cadmus,  origmally  ?  How,  is  it  proba- 
ble, tiieie  characteni  were  introduced 
to  the  Ph<enicianB?  How  many  letters 
did  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  contain ; 
and  how  were  the  reat  added  ?  What 
is  it  curious  to  observe?  Of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  what  is  said;  and  of  the 
Greek,  what  do  all  the  learned  observe  ? 
How  will  tlie  Greek  and  Hebrew  cha- 
racters appear  nearly  the  same  ?  What 
amourita  to  a  demonstration  that  they 
were  all  originally  derived  from  tfaie 
same  source ;  and  how  was  this  inven- 
liuii  received?  How  were  the  letters 
Oiit^inally  written ;  and  where  did  this 
method  obtain?  What  method  was 
a(k}pte<i  by  the  Greeks  ?  Of  titiis  me- 
tliod,  what  specimens  remaia ;  and  how 
loiu;  did  it  continue?  At  len^rth,  what 
metliod  prevaded ;  and  why  ?  What 
were  at  firet  employed  for  purposes  of 
writing;  and  what  several  improve- 
ments succeeded?  When  was  paper 
invented  ?  Thus,  an  account  of  wnat 
Liis  been  jy^ven ;  and  with  what  is  the 


subject  oobciuded?  What  advama^:oi 
have  writing  above  speech?  Why  i^  it 
more  extensive;  and  why  more  |j«;r- 
maneot?  What  advantage  dfties  it 
likewise  afibrd;  and  whv?  But.  itl- 
tlioogh  these  are  the  advama^'e>{  oi 
written  language,  yet  what  must  we  not 
forget  ?  Repeat  the  6uccee<ilu<r  reinarkn, 
on  the  advanteures  of  spoken  languare. 
Hence,  what  follows? 
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LECTURE  Tin. 

STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

i :  After  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  laii* 
giiage,  i  proceed  to  treat  of  its  structure,  or  of  general  grammar. 
The  structure  of  language  is  extremely  artificial ;  and  there  are  few 
sciences  in  which  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  logic  is  employed,  th-iii 
in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  thinkera  as  be- 
longing to  those  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  were  inculca  eil 
upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But  what  was  then  inculcated  before 
we  could  comprehend  its  principles,  would  abundantly  repay  our 
study  in  maturer  years  ;  ana  to  the  ignorance  of  it,  must  be  attribiu 
ted  many  of  those  fundamental  defects  which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on  the 
principles  of  genei'al  grammar ;  and  what  is  more  to  be  regititteci, 
fewer  still  have  thought  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English 
language.  While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been  an  object  of 
attention  to  many  able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that  nation,  who 
have  considered  its  construction,  and  determined  its  pro|)ricty  with 
gfieat  accurac}',  the  genius  and  grammar  of  the  English,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  country,  have  not  been  studied  with  equal  care,  oi 
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with  the  same  precuion.  Attempts  have  been  madei 
indeed,  of  late,  towards  supplying  this  defect ;  and  some  aible  wn- 
iers  have  entered  on  the  subject ;  out  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in  gene 
ral,  or  of  English  grammar  in  particular.     A  minute  discussion  of 
the  niceties  of  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other  ob 
leclAy  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of  lectures.    But 

propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief  principles  relatine  to 
this  subject,  in  observations  on  the  several  parts  of  which  speech  or 
language  Is  composed ;  remarking,  as  I  go  along,  the  peculiarities 
of  our  own  tongue.  After  which,  I  shall  make  some  more  particu- 
lar remarks  on  the  eenius  of  the  English  language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  parts 
of  speech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  langua- 
ges. There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names 
of  objects,  or  mark  the  subject  of  discourse ;  otlier  words,  which  de- 
note the  qualities  of  those  objects,  and  express  what  we  afSrro  con- 
cerains  them;  and  other  words,  which  point  out  their  connexions 
and  ndations.  Hence,  substantives,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs^ 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  must  necessarily  be  found  in  all  lan- 
guages. The  most  simple  and  comprehensive  division  of  the  parts 
of  speech  is,  into  substantives,  attributives,  and  connectives.*  Sub- 
stantives are  all  the  words  which  express  the  names  of  objects,  or 
the  subjects  of  discourse ;  attributives,  are  all  the  words  which  ex- 
press any  attribute,  property,  or  action  of  the  former ;  connectives, 
are  what  express  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependencies, 
which  take  place  among  them.  The  common  grammatical  division 
of  speech  into  eight  parts ;  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  ad- 
verbs^ prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions,  is  not  yery  lo- 
gical, as  might  be  easily  shown ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  ge- 
neral term  of  nouns,  both  substantives  and  adjectives,  which  are 
parts  of  speech  generically  and  essentially  distinct ;  while  it  makes 
a  separate  part  of  speech  of  participles,  which  are  no  other  than 
verbal  adjectives.  However,  as  these  are  the  terms  to  which  our 
ears  have  been  most  familiarized,  and,  as  an  exact  logical  division 
is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  better 
to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any  other. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  substan- 
tive  nouns,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.  For,  assuredly,  as 
won  a&  men  had  got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclamations  of 


infonM  us,  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  division.  '*  Tuin  videbit  quot 
*el  que  Mint  partes  orationis.  MiuuAquajn  de  uuiuero  par  urn  cor.  ve  nit.  Veteres 
*  eauB,  4|o6nmi  fuerant  Aristotelec  atque  Thcodictes,  verba  inodo,  et  nomina,  et  con- 
**  vindioaeii  tradidcrunt.  Videlicet,  quod  in  verbis  vim  semionis,  in  numinibus  niate- 
*•  riaai,  (quia  altenun  est  quod  k>qiiimur,  alterum  de  quo  loquiinur)  in  convinctionibiis 
"  aiitem  complezam  eonun  esse  judicarunt ;  quas  conpunctiones  a  plerisque  dici  scio ; 
''scd  hcc  Tidetair  ex  wvJtiWfAtt  magis  propria  translatio.  Paututini  a  philosophicis  ac 
**  mazim^  a  stoicis,  stactus  e«t  numerus ;  ac  primto  convinctiouibiu  articuU  adject! ; 
■post  pnepositionet;  nominibus,  appellatio,  deinde  pronouieu  ;  deinde  mlstiim  verlio 
*  fi^rtacipium  *  ipsis  verbis,  advcaiyia."    I*ib.  i.  cap.  iv. 
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^lassion,  axid  began  to  communicate  themselves  by  discourse,  thej 
«70uld  be  under  a  necessity  of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they 
saw  around  them,  which,  in  grammatical  language,  is  called  the  in- 
N^ention  of  substantive  nouns.*  And  here,  at  our  first  setting  out, 
tomewhat  curious  occurs.  The  individual  objects  which  surround 
us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever  he  looked,  beheld 
forests  and  trees.  To  give  separate  names  to  every  one  of  those 
trees,  would  have  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  undertaking. 
His  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose 
fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him  from  the 
sun.  But  observing,  that  though  other  trees  were  distinguished 
from  this  by  peculiar  qualities  of  size  or  appearance,  yet  that  they 
also  agreed  and  resembled  one  another,  in  certain  common  quali- 
ties, such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and  bearing  branches  and  leaves, 
he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general  idea  of  those  common  quali- 
ties, and  ranging  all  that  possessed  them  under  one  class  of  objects, 
he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tree.  Longer  experience  taught  him  to 
subdivide  this  genus  into  the  several  species  of  oak,  pine,  ash,  and 
the  rest,  according  as  his  observation  extended  to  the  several  quali- 
ties in  which  these  trees  agreed  or  diSered. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  terms  in  speech.  For  the 
oak,  the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects ; 
each  of  \vhich  included  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  in- 
dividuals. Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the  formation  of  ab- 
stract, or  general  conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be  a  difiicult  opera- 
tion of  the  mind ;  such  conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the 
very  first  formation  of  language.  For,  if  we  except  only  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  such  as  CsBsar,  John,  Peter,  all  the  other  sub- 
stantive nouns  which  wc  employ  in  discourse,  are  the  names,  not 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  amon^  all  nationS}  the  fi»t  invented  words  were  sim- 
pie  and  regular  substantive  nouns.  Notlihig^  Is  more  diflicult  than  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise steps  in  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  languaj^.  Names  for  objectt 
must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  mont  early  stages  of  speech.  But,  it  is  probable,  as 
f  he  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  an<l  Progress  of  Language,  has  shown, 
(vol.  i.  p.  371, 395,)  that,  among  several  savage  tribes,  some  of  the  first  articulate  sound* 
that  were  formed,  denoted  a  whole  sentence,  rather  than  the  name  of  a  particular  ol>. 
ject ;  conveying  some  information,  or  expressing  some  desires  or  fears  suited  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating  to  the  business  they  had  most 
frequent  occasion  to  carry  on ;  as,  the  lion  b  coming,  the  river  is  swelling,  kc.  Many 
fif  their  first  words,  it  is  likewise  probable,  were  not  simple  substantive  nouns,  but  aub- 
Kiantives,  accompanied  with  some  of  those  attributes,  in  conjunction  with  which  they 
\%  ere  most  frequendy  accustome<i  to  behold  them  ;  as,  the  great  liear,  the  little  hut,  the 
w<mnd  made  by  the  hatchet,  &c.  Of  all  whkh,  the  author  produces  instances  from«e- 
vpral  of  the  American  langi«ages;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suitable  to  the  natural  comae 
uf  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  thus  to  begin  with  particulars  the  most  obvious  to 
sense,  and  to  proceed,  fh>m  these,  to  more  general  expressions.  He  likew^  observes, 
that  the  words  of  those  primitive  tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  them, 
rude  and  short,  and  crowded  with  consonants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  long  words,  and  full  of  vowels. 

This  is  the  consequence  of  thdr  being  formed  upon  the  natural  io»uidt  which  the 
voice  utters  with  most  ease,  a  little  varied  and  distinguished  by  ait^culatioB :  and 
be  ihcrwa  this  to  hold,  in  fact,  among  moit  of  the  barbarous  langaages  whirh  are 
known* 
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of  indiyidaal  objects,  but  of  very  extentire  genera,  or  speeies  uf 
objects;  as  man,  lion,  house,  river,  &c.  We  are  not«  however,  to 
imagine  that  this  invention  of  general,  or  abstract  terms,  require) 
any  great  exertion  of  metaphysical  capacity :  for,  by  whatever  stciH 
tJiemind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain  that,  when  men  have  once  ob- 
served resemblances  among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to 
call  all  those  which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  name; 
and,  of  course,  to  class  them  under  one  species*  We  may  daily 
observe  this  practised  by  children  in  their  firat  attempts  towards  ac- 
quiring language* 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  described, 
the  notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very  imperfect: 
for,  when  one  mentioned  to  another  in  discourse,  any  substantive 
noun,  such  as,  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be  known  which 
iBan,  which  lion,  or  which  tree,  he  meant,  among  the  many  com 
prehended  under  one  name  ?  Here  occun  a  very  curious,  and  a 
very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying  the  individual  object  intended, 
by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called  the  article. 

The  force  of  the  article  consists  in  pointing  or  singling  out  from 
the  common  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In 
English  we  have  two  articles,  a  and  the  ;  a  is  more  general  and  un* 
limited;  the  more  definite  and  special.  Ji  is  much  the  same  witli 
ontj  and  marks  only  any  one  individual  of  a  species;  that  individual 
being  either  unknown  or  left  uadeteniiined ;  as,  a  lion,  a  king.—- 
2%tf,  w*hich  possesses  more  properly  the  force  of  the  article,  ascer» 
tains  some  known  or  determined  individual  of  the  species;  as,  the 
lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.  In  some  languages, 
however,  they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  article, 
6  4}  o,  which  answen  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article,  the.  They 
have  no  word  which  answera  to  our  article  a,  but  they  supply  it» 
place  by  the  absence  of  their  article:  Thus, BoeriXsu^ signifies  a 
king ;  i  Bo^iXsu^,  tl^  king.  The  Latins  have  no  article.  In  the  room 
of  it,  they  employ  pronouns;  as,  hie,  ille,  iste,  for  pointing  out  the 
objects  which  they  want  to  distinguish.  ^Noster  sermo,''  says 
Quintilian,  ^*  articulos  non  desiderat,  ideoque  in  alias  partes  ora^ 
*'  tionis  sparguntur.'^  This,  however,  appeiu*s  to  me  a  defect  In  the 
Latin  tongue:  as  articles  contribute  much  to  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difierence  there  is  in  the 
meaning  of  the  following  expressions  in  English,  depending  wholl} 
in  tlie  di£brent  employment  of  the  articles;  <<  the  son  of  a  king 
^  The  son  of  the  kine.  A  son  of  the  kingY''  Each  of  these  threi* 
phrases  baa  an  entirely  diflTerent  meaning,  which  I  need  not  explain 
oecaofle  any  one  who  underatands  the  language,  conceives  it  clearlx 
at  first  hearing,  through  the  difierent  application  of  the  articles  u 
and  the*  Whereas,  in  Latin,  '<  filius  regis,''  is  wholly  undetermined , 
and  to  explain,  in  which  of  these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  underatuod, 
for  it  may  bear  any  of  them,  a  circumlocution  of  several  wordi^ 
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must  be  used.  In  the  same  manner,  '^  are  jrou  a  king  V* ''  are  yoa 
^^  the  king?'*  are  questions  of  quite  separate  import;  which,  how- 
ever, are  confounded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase,  "esne  tu  rex?*' 
^^  thou  art  a  man,"  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  position ;  but, 
'^  thou  art  the  man,"  is  an  assertion  capable,  we  know,  of  striking 
terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart  These  observations  illustrate  the 
force  and  importance  of  articles:  and  at  the  same  time,  I  gladly 
lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  of  our  own 
language. 

Besides  this  quality  of  being  particularized  by  the  article,  three 
affections  belong  to  substantive  nouns,  number,  gender,  and  case, 
which  require  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same  kind, 
called  the  singular  and  plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  all  languages, 
and  which  must,  indeed,  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy 
of  language;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men  had  more  frequent 
occasion  to  express,  than  the  difference  between  one  and  many. 
For  the  greater  facility  of  expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  languages, 
been  marxed  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  substantive  noun  ; 
as  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  is  commonly  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  some  other  an- 
cient languages,  we  find  not  only  a  plural,  but  a  dual  number;  the 
rise  of  which  may  very  naturally  be  accounted  for,  from  separate 
terms  of  numbering  not  being  yet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and 
many,  being  all,  or  at  least,  the  chief  numeral  distinctions  which 
men,  at  first,  had  any  occasion  to  take  notice  of. 

Gender,  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead  us 
into  more  discussion  than  number.  Gender,  being  founded  on  the 
distinction  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense,  it 
can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  which  admit 
the  distinction  of  male  and  female;  and,  therefore,  can  be  ranged 
under  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender!>.  All  other  substantive 
nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grammarians  call,  the  neuter  gender, 
which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of  either  sex.  But,  with 
respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singular  hath  obtained  in  the 
structure  of  language.  For,  in  correspondence  to  that  distinction 
of  male  and  female  sex,  which  runs  through  all  the  classes  of  ani- 
mals, men  have,  m  most  languages,  ranked  a  great  number  of  in- 
animate objects  also,  under  Uie  like  distinctions  of  masculine  and 
feminine.  Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tougues. 
OladiuSf  a  sword,  for  instance,  is  masculine ;  sagitta^  an  arrow,  is 
feminine ;  and  tliis  assignation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this 
distinction  of  them  into  masculine  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be 
entirely  capricious ;  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  the  casual 
structure  of  the  language,  which  refers  to  a  certain  gender,  word^ 
of  a  certain  termination.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  however,  all  ina- 
nimate objects  are  not  distributed  into  masculine  and  feminine ;  but^ 
many  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them  ought  to  have 
been,  under  the  neuter  gender;  as, /emp/t/m,  a  church;  sedilej  a  seat. 

But  the  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  tons^es  differs,  in  thij 
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respect,  fiom  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  French  and  Itdian« 
from  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  so  it  i%  that  the  neuter  gen 
der  is  wholly  unknown,  and  diat  all  their  names  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  living  creatures ;  and  dis- 
tribated,  without  exception,  into  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
French  have  two  articles,  the  masculine  fe,  and  the  feminine  la  ; 
and  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all  substantive  nouns  in  the 
language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The  Italians  make  the  saniti 
universal  use  of  their  articles  il  and  fo,  for  the  masculine ;  and  la^ 
lor  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  language,  it  is  reitiarkable  that  there  obtains  a  pe* 
culiarity  quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian  there  is  no 
neater  gender.  In  the  English,  when  we  use  common  discourse, 
all  substantive  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  creatures,  are 
looter  without  exception.  He^  atity  and  tV,  are  \S%  marks  of  thf 
three  genders;  and  we  always  use  tV,  in  speaking  of  any  object 
where  there  is  no  sex,  or  where  the  sex  is  nof  known.  Tht  £^ig- 
Itsh  is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in  the  known  vrorld  (except  the 
Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  it  in  this  particular)  where  tlie 
distinction  of  gender  is  properly  and  philosophieally  applied  in  the 
n^e  of  words,  and  confined  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  marie  the  real  dis- 
Unctions  of  male  and  female. 

Hence  arises  a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  English 
tongue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark.*  Though  in  com* 
mon  discourse,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  employ  only  the 
proper  and  literal  distinction  of  sexes ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  Ian* 
guage  permits  us,  whenever  it  will  add  beauty  to  our  discourse,  to 
make  tne  names  of  inanimate  objects  masculine  or  feminine  in  a 
metaphorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  are  understood  to  quit 
the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures  of  discourse. 

For  instance;  If  I  am  speaking  of  viitue,  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary conversation,  or  of  strict  I'easoning,  1  refer  the  word  to  no  sex 
or  gender;  I  say,  "virtue  is  its  own  reward;*'  or,  "it  is  the  law  of 
'*  our  nature.''  But  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  higher  tone ;  if  I  seek 
to  embellish  and  animate  my  discourse,  I  give  a  sex  to  virtue  ;  I 
say,  "she  descends  from  heaven ;"  "she  alone  confers  true  honour 
"upon  man  ;"  "  her  gifts  are  the  only  durable  rewards.**  By  this 
means  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  vary  our  style  at  pleasure.  Bj 
making  a  very  slight  alteration,  we  can  personify  any  object  that 
we  choose  to  introduce  witli  dignity;  and  by  this  change  of  man* 
uer,  we  give  warning  that  we  are  passing  from  the  strict  and  logical, 
to  the  ornamented  and  rhetorical  style. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every  good 
writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  hold 
of,  and  improve;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tongue;  no 
other  language  possesses  it  For,  in  other  languages,  every  word 
has  one  fixed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can* 

*  The  foUowiDip  obtenrationi  on  the  metaphorical  ate  of  (^enderi,fai  the  English  Un- 
goife,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Harris  s  Hermes. 
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upon  no  occasion,  be  changed;  offiri),  for  instance,  in  Greek,  vir/vs 
in  Latin,  and  la  vertu  in  French,  are  uniformly  feminine.  She^ 
must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering  to  the  word,  whether  you 
be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  whether  you  be  using  the  style  of 
reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation :  whereas,  in  English,  we  can  ci- 
titer  express  ourselves  with  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  giving  no 
gender  to  things  inanimate ;  or  by  giving  them  gender,  and  trans- 
forming them  into  persons,  we  adapt  them  to  the  style  of  poetry* 
and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  enliven  prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  farther  remarked  on  this  subject,  that,  when 
we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  ascribing  sex 
to  any  inanimate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing it  of  what  gender  we  please,  masculine  or  feminine  \  but  are,  itx 
genera],  subjected  to  some  rule  ofgender  which  the  currency  of  lan- 
guage has  fixed  to  that  object  The  foundation  of  that  rule  is  ima- 
gined,  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  '^  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Grammar,''  to  be  laid  in  a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or 
analc^,  to  the  natural  distinction  of  the  two  sexes. 

Thus,  according  to  him,  v/e  commonly  give  the  masculine  gender 
to  those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating;  which  are  by 
nature  strong  and  efficacious,  cither  to  good  or  evil ;  or  which  have 
a  claim  to  some  eminence,  whether  laudable  or  not  Those  again, 
he  imagines,  to  be  generally  made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  oi  containing,  and  of  bringing  forth;  which  have 
more  of  the  passive  in  their  nature,  than  of  the  active ;  which  are 
peculiarly  beautiful,  or  amiable ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  ex- 
cesses as  are  rather  feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  princi* 
pies  he  takes  notice,  that  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  masculine  gen- 
der with  us,  the  moon  in  the  feminine,  as  being  the  receptacle  of  th<» 
sun's  light  The  earth  is,  universally,  feminine.  A  ship,  a  coun 
try,  a  city,  are  likewise  made  feminine,  as  receivers,  or  containers. 
God,  in  all  languages,  is  masculine.  Time,  we  make  masculine,  on 
account  of  its  mighty  efficacy ;  virtue,  feminine,  from  its  beauty  and 
its  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always  feminine.  Mr.  Har« 
ris  imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  determine  the  gender  of  such 
capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  languages,  as  well  as  the 
English.  This,  however,  appears  doubtful.  A  variety  of  circum* 
stances,  which  jeem  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce  them  tu 
principles,  must,  unquestionably,  have  influenced  the  original  for- 
mation of  languages:  and  in  no  article  whatever  does  language  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  ac- 
cording to  fixed  nile,  than  in  the  imposibon  of  gender  upon  thing? 
inanimate ;  especially  among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  dis- 
•Inction  of  masculine  and  feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  substantive  nouns,  which,  in  the  style  of  grammar,  i> 
called  their  declension  by  cases.     Let  us,  first  consider  what  cases 
signify.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
a.  -^r  men  had  given  names  to  external  objects^  had  particularized 
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tbem  by  means  of  the  article,  and  distinguished  them  by  number 
tnd  j^ender,  still  their  language  remained  extremely  imperfect,  till 
they  had  devised  some  method  of  expressing  the  relations  which 
those  objects  boi^  one  tov^ards  another.     They  would  find  it  of  lil* 
tie  use  to  have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river,  without  being  aUe, 
at  the  same  time,  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  respect  to  each 
other;  whether,  as  approaching  to,  receding  from,  joined  with,  and 
the  like.     Indeed,  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one  another^ 
are  immensely  numerous;  and  therefore,  to  devise  names  for  them 
all,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  refinements  of 
language.  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was  absolutel}^  necessary 
to  express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  relations  as  were  most  im- 
portant, and  as  occurred  most  frequently  in  common  speech*  Henee 
the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the 
noun  itself,  together  with  those  relations  q/*,  (Oy/romyWiihy  and  by; 
the  relations  which  we  have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention. 
The  proper  idea  then  of  cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an 
erpres^ion  of  the  state,  or  relation  which   one  object  bears  to 
another,  denoted  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  name  of  that 
object;  most  commonly  in  the  final  letters,  and  by  some  languages, 
in  the  initial. 

All  languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression. 
The  Greex,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages,  use  dedension.  Tba 
English,  French,  and  Italian,  do  not;  or,  at  most,  use  it  very  imper* 
fectly.  In  place  of  the  variations  of  eases,  the  modern  tongues  ex* 
press  the  relations  of  objects,  By  means  of  the  words  called  preposi* 
tions,  which  denote  those  relations,  prefixed  to  thenameof  the  object 
English  nouns  have  no  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive, 
commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  <9  to  the  noun;  as 
when  we  say  ^DrydenN  Poems,"  meaning  the  Poems  of  Dryden. 
Our  personal  pronouns  have  also  a  case,  whioh  answers  to  the 
accusative  of  the  Latin,  /,  me;  he,  him;  toho^  wham.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  the  grammar  of  our  laiv 
guage,  which  corresponds  to  declension  in  the  ancient  languages. 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  put  First,  Which 
of  these  mediods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that  by  declen- 
sion, or  that  by  prepositions,  was  the  most  ancient  usage  iu  Iai>* 
^age?  And  next.  Which  ofthem  has  the  best  effect?  Both  methods. 
It  is  plain,  are  the  same  as  to  the  sense,  and  differ  only  in  form. 
For  the  significaney  of  the  Roman  language  would  not  have  beeji 
altered,  though  the  nouns,  like  ours,  had  been  widiout  cases,  provi* 
ded  they  had  employed  prepositions:  and  though,  to  express  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  they  had  said,  ^  Discipulus  de  Plato,''  like  the  modem 
Italians,  in  place  of  *^  Discipulus  Platonis/'  , 

Now  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  thuy  may, 
on  first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  method  than  the 
other,  of  denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  think- 
ing  that  this  was  the  earliest  method  practised  by  men.  We  find,  in 
fact,  that  declensions  and  cases  arn  used  in  most  of  what  are  called 
the  mother  tongues,  or  origii  al  languages  as  wdl  aain  tb^  (^r^-\ 
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vkI  Latin.  And  a  very  natural  and  satisfying  account  can  be  given 
why  thiauaage  should  have  early  obtained,  lielations  arc  the  mosl 
abaliact  and  metaphysical  ideas  of  any  which  men  have  occasion  to 
ibrm^  when  they  ate  considered  by  themselves,  ai^  separated  from 
Uie  rekted  object.  It  would  puzzle  any  man,  as  m»  been  well  ob 
served  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a  distim^  account  of 
what  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  of  or from^  w^hen  it  stands  by  itself, 
and  to  explain  aJl  that  may  be  included  under  it  The  first  rude  in- 
ventors of  langus^,theref(Mre,  would  not  for  a  long  while  arrive  at 
wh  gnaerai  terms.  In  place  of  considering  any  relation  in  the  ah- 
stvaet,  and  devisii^  a  mune  for  it,  they  would  much  more  easfly 
oonceive  it  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  object;  and  they  would 
express  their  conceptions  of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object 
liiroH^  aU  the  difierent  cases;  haminUj  of  a  man;  Aomtm,toa  man ; 
hamiMy  with  a  man,  &c. 

But  though  this  method  of  declension  was,  probably,  the  only 
method  which  men  employed,  at  first,  for  denoting  relations,  yet,  in 
ppogresaof  time^  many  other  relations  being  observed,  besides  those 
which  are  signified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men  also  becoming 
more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical  ideas,  separate  names 
were  gradually  invented  for  all  the  relations  which  occurred,  form- 
ing tmt  part  of  speech  which  we  now  call  prepositions.  Preposi- 
tions, beiiig«moe  introduced,  they  were  found  to  be  capable  of  8U|^ 
plying  the  pbce  of  oases,  by  being  prefixed  to  the  nominative  ol 
the  neno.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  nations  were  intermixed 
by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged  to  learn  and  adopt 
the  languages  of  one  another,  prepositions  supplanted  the  use  of 
cases  and  declensions.  When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  instance, 
sprung  out  of  the  Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple  by  the 
Gothic  naiions,  to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nomina- 
tive of  every  noun,  and  to  say,  di  Romuy  al  Roma  di  Carthago^  ai 
Carthago^  than  to  remember  all  the  variety  of  terminations,  Romsdy 
Romam^  CarthagmiB,  Carthaginem,  which  the  u^e  of  declensions 
vequired  in  the  ancient  nouns.  By  this  progress  we  can  cive  a  na- 
tnnd  account  how  nouns^  in  our  modem  tongues,  come  to  be  so  void 
of  declension :  a  pn^ress  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. 

With  r^ard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subject.  Which  of  these 
two  methods  is  of  the  gpreatest  utility  and  beauty?  we  shall  find  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  by  abolishing  cases^  we  have  rendered  the  stmctuffe 
of  modem  langnages  more  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of 
all  the  intricacy  which  arose  from  the  different  forms  of  deolenaioia, 
of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five;  and  from  all  the  ir* 
r^^fliities  in  these  several  declensions.  We  have  thereby  rendered 
our  Umj^uages  more  easy  to  be  acquired,  and  less  siil|ect  to  tht» 
perplexity  of  rales.  But,  though  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  lan- 
guage be  great  and  estimable  aidvantages,  yet  there  are  also  such 
disadvaatagea  attending  the  modem  method,  as  leave  the  balance^ 
ott  the  irime,  doiiMuI«  or  lettier  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiquity. 
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For,  in  tfae  first  pltoe,  hy  otht  eonstsnt  «ie  of  pwyesitiong  tat 
expressiag  tiie  relatiojM  of  thincs,  we  have  filled  language  with  a 
muititttde  of  those  little  words,  which  are  eternally  occurring  in  eve- 
ry senteooe,  and  may  be  thought  tiierehy  to  have  eBCUniOered 
s|)ceehy  hj  an  addition  of  terms;  and  by  rendering  it  more  prolix, 
to  have  enervated  its  force.  In  tiie  second  place,  we  have  certainly 
Hnidered  the  sound  of  language  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  de- 
pri  ring  it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness,  which  arose  from  the  length 
of  words,  and  the  change  of  terminations  occasioned  by  the  cases 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  most  mateHal 
diiackantage  is,  that,  by  HAm  abolition  of  eases,  and  by  a  similar  al- 
titration,  ofwhich  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  in  the  conjuga- 
tion  of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transpo* 
sition  in  tlie  arrangement  at  words,  which  the  ancient  langaages 
enjoyed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  diffisrent  ter* 
ninatiotts,  produced  by  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed  out  the 
referonee  of  tho  sevenJ  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without 
Che  aid  of  jsnctnposition ;  suffered  them  to  be  ^ced,  without  ambi* 
g!iity,  in  whatever  order  wao  most  suited  to  give  force  to  the  mean- 
ing, or  liarmony  to  the  sound.  But  now,  having  none  of  those 
marks  of  relation  incorporated  with  the  words  themselves,  we  have 
no  other  way  left  us,  oi  showing  what  words  in  a  tfentenoe  are  most 
closely  oomiected  in  Tiieaning,  than  that  of  plactnf»  them  eldse  hy 
one  another  in  the  period.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brought 
out  in  sq[>arate  members  and  portions;  it  is  broken  down  and  di- 
vided :  whereas  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sentences, 
by  tho  t^vemment  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  presented  the  meaning 
40  interwoven  and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  us  per- 
ceive it  in  one  united  view.  The  closing  words  of  the  period  as* 
eertained  the  relation  of  each  member  to  another;  and  all  that  ought 
fo  be  connected  in  one  idea,  appeared  connected  in  die  expression. 
Hence,  more  brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  luggage  of 
particles,  (sth  an  ing<enious  author  happily  expresses  it),  which  we  are 
obliged  always  to  carry  along  with  us,  both  clogs  style,  and  enfeebles 
sentiment.* 


'  «  The  wwswm  leraiiiwtiDu  of  the  smm  word,  whether  imrb  or  niMui,  ere  atwayi 
CMttceired  to  be  aMire  uitinwtely  conaected  with  the  term  which  they  lerve  to  hsngthee, 
than  tlie  addiUoiml,  detached,  aed  in  themselves  insi^idcant  particles,  which  we  are 
o4ili{:ed  19  em\A9j  as  coniieHives  to  our  tignHicffnt  word*.  Our  method  gtret  ahaoet 
tfie  MMM  eJT^oeere  co  the  oee  aslo  the  other,  nakbg  the  significant  parts,  md  the  in* 
agvificanty  equally  eonsfNcuoes ;  theirs  much  oiieeer  sinks,  as  it  were,  the  former  into 
die  Utter,  at  once  preserving  their  use  aiul  hiding  their  weakness.  Our  modem  Ian« 
giia^et  may.  In  this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  in  its  nidesC  state; 
when  the  HiMOtt  of  the  fliiat<Hiftis  employed  by  the  artiaant  could  be  effected  fmly  by  the 
he^  of  those  external  and  coarse  implements,  pioS|  nails,  and  cramps.  The  ancient 
!aaga»ges  resemble  tfie  same  art  in  its  most  improved  state  after  the  mvention  of  doTe« 
taS  joints,  grooves,  and  mortices ;  when  dius  all  (he  prmcipel  JmictSons  are  ellhctedy 
by  fonaing  properiy  the  extremities  or  terminations  of  the  pieon  to  be  Joined.  For, 
by  means  of  these,  the  union  of  the  parts  is  rendered  closer,  whfle  that  by  which  that 
union  b  prodnced,  is  scarcely  percerrable.**  The  Philoisophy  of  Rhet<Mric,  by  Dr.  Camp* 
iiOk  vol.  U.  p.  4ie. 
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Pronouns  are  tlie  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  sobstantivr 
nouns;  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes, 
of  nouns.  7,  thotiy  kCy  she^  and  ii,  are  no  other  than  an  akridge«) 
way  of  naming  the  persons,  or  ob^cts^  with  wkieh  we  hare  immedi- 
ate intercourse,  or  to  which  we  are  obliged  fre^juently  to  refer  ir» 
discourse.  Accordingly,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  medificatiottb 
with  substantive  noutis,  of  number,  gender,  and  ease.  Only,  with 
respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe,  that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
second  person,  as  they  are  called,  /  and  Mou,  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  distinctioos  of  gender  given  them  in  ariy  language;  for  this 
plain  r«ison,  that,  as  they  always  refer  to  persons  who^are  present  to 
each  other  when  they  speak,  their  sex  must  appear,  and  therefore 
needs  not  be  marked  by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the 
third  pei'son  may  be  absent,  or  unknown,  the  distinction  of  gender 
there  becomes  necessary;  and  accordingly,  in  English,  it  hath  all  tiie 
three  genders  belonging  to  it;  Ar,  «A€,  it.  As  to  cases,  even  those 
languages  which  havedropped  them  in  substantive  nouns,  sometimes 
retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of  thu  greater  readi-* 
ness  in  expressing  relations;  as  pronouns  are  words  of  sueh  frequent 
occurrence  in  discourse.  In  English,  most  of  our  grammarians  hold 
the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two  cases,  besides  the  nommative;  a 
genitive,  and  accusative;  7,  mine,  me;  tkou,  thine,  thee;  he,  lUs, 
him;  who,  whose,  whom-. 

In  the  first  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places  of  those 
pronouns  were  supplied  uy  pointing  to  the  object  when  present,  and 
naming  it,  when  absent  For  one  can  hardly  think  that  pronouns 
were  m  early  invention ;  as  they  are  words  of  such  a  particular  and 
artificial  nslure.  /,  thai,  he,  it,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  name« 
peculiar  to  any  single  object,  but  so  very  general,  that  they  may  b». 
applied  to  all  persons,  or  objects,  whatever,  in  certain  circumstai* 
ces.  //,  is  the  most  general  term  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  a» 
it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing  in  u»e  universe,  of  which  we  speak. 
At  the  same  time,  these  pronouns  have  this  quality,  that  in  the  cir« 
enmstances  in  which  they  are  applied,  they  never  denote  more  than 
one  precise  individual;  which  they  ascertain  and  qjiecify,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  ai 
once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in  language. 
They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome  words  to 
the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues ;  as  being  the  words  most 
in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality ,  such  as,  great,  iittk,  black,  whiie. 
yours,  ottrs,  arc  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  words 
which  are  teimed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages ; 
and,  in  all  languages,must  have  been  very  early  invented ;  as  object:* 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  nor  any  intercourse  be 
earried  on  concerning  them,  till  once  names  were  given  to  their 
different  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that  singu- 
larity which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  tlie 
ii9me  form  giv^u  tUomi^iitJtii  sutotmtive  uouns;  being  declincdjikc 
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fhem,  by  eases,  and  rabjeeted  to  the  like  difdnctioiis  of  namber  and 
fender.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  grammarians  have  made  them 
•o  belong  to  the  same  part  of  speech,  and  divided  the  noun  into  sub- 
stanttve  and  adfective ;  an  arrangement  founded  more  on  attention 
lo  the  external  form  of  ^vords,  than  to  their  nature  and  force.  For 
adjectives  er  terms  of  quality,  have  not,  by  their  nature,  the  1ea6t 
resemblance  to  substantive  nouns,  as  they  never  express  any  thinir 
irhich  can  posably  subsist  by  itself;  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  aicin  to  verba»  which, 
like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic,  that  ad- 
jectives should,  in  the  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  so  much  of 
the  form  of  substantives ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor 
eases,  nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper  sense,  with 
mere  qualities,  such  as  ^ood  or  gretUj  90ft  or  hard.  And  yet  bonus^ 
and  mogimt,  and  tmerj  have  their  singular  and  plural,  their  mascu- 
fine  and  feminine,  their  genitives  and  datives,  like  any  of  the  name£ 
of  substancesy  or  persons.  But  this  can  be  accounted  for  from  the 
ireniua  of  those  tongues.  They  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  ocnsi- 
dering  qualities  separately,  or  in  the  abstract  They  made  them  a 
part,  or  appendage,  of  the  substance  which  they  served  to  distin- 
f  aish  :  they  made  the  adjective  depend  on  its  substantive,  and  re- 
semble it  in  termination,  in  number,  and  gender,  in  order  that  the 
two  nnigfat  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the  form 
of  expression,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  liherty  of 
transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a 
method  as  tliis  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  related  words  of  a 
sentence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  required  thci 
relation  of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pointed  out, 
by  such  similar  circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  style,  should  show  their  concordance.  When 
I  say  iu  English,  the  **  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man,**  the  juxta- 
position of  the  words  prevents  all  ambiguity.  But  when  I  say  in 
Latin,  *^  Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor;'^  it  is  only  the  agreement,  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjective  **fonno8a^**  which  is  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence,  vrith  the  substantive  **  wtw,**  which  is  the 
last  word  that  declares  the  meaning. 


aiTESTlOBrS. 


IrrsR  haviniT  ^ven  an  account  of 
t)'.e  rise  and  pro^reas  of  langiiaijre,  to 
iv^hat  does  our  author  proceed?  Of  the 
k.  ructure  of  lan^ruage,  and  of  its  com- 
inrisan  with  other  sciences,  what  is 
r>*mHrke<l  ?  Why  is  it  ant  to  be  slighted 
by  superficial  thinkers*  To  the  igno- 
rince  of  what  was  then  inculcated, 
i.hat  is  to  be  attributed?  On  what 
hnvc  fi^w  author»s  written  with  phikv 
nuphicai  accuracy;  and  what  is  still 


more  to  be  re^rretteii?  How  does  the 
attention  of  the  French  and  English 
to  this  subject  compare?  What  has 
lately  been  attempted;  and  how  have 
they  succeeded  ?  What  is  not  our  au- 
thor's purpose ;  and  why  not  ?  Of  what 
does  he  propose  tojonveapeneral  view; 
and  how?  What  is  the  first  thini?  to 
be  considered  t  Of  the  essential  jmrt* 
of  speech  in  all  languages,  wiiat  is  ob- 
served? Howic'  this  remark  illu^rtrated; 
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Mid  beiice,  Tvlia;  fbllowB  ?  What  k  the 
avoBi  simple  and  comDrehenaive  dhnnoo 
of  the  parts  of  speech?  How  are  these 
respect! vdy  elaned?  Of  the  common 
grammatieai  division  of  speerh  inlo 
eight  pcutsy  what  is  observed;  and 
whv?  Why,  theo,  will  &t  be  better  t» 
make  use  oT  these  known  tenn^  than 
ofanv  others?  With  what  are  we  na- 
turally led  to  be^ ;  and  why  ?  What 
here  occurs;  and  why?  A  savage,  be- 
holding trees  in  every  direetioa,  Ibund 
what  to  be  an  impRtctkable  vmdertft- 
king  ?  What  was  his  first  object  ?  B  v 
what  was  he  led  to  form,  in  his  mind, 
some  general  ideas  ot*  the  common 
qaaUtiesof  all  trees?  What  dkl  longer 
experience  teach  him?  To  what  dim- 
vantage  was  he  still  subject ;  aod  why? 
Hencc^  then,  what  appears  evident? 
How  IS  this  illustrated  7  What,  howe- 
ver, are  we  not  to  imagine ;  and  why 
not?  Where  is  this  daily  practised? 
Why  was  the  notifieatioo  which  Ian* 
gua^  made  of  objects,  still  very  im- 
perfect? Here,  what  useful  and  very 
curious  contrivance  occurs?  In  what 
does  the  force  of  the  article  consist?  In 
English,  how  many  articles  have  we? 
D^D»  them.  A,  is  much  the  same 
with  what^  and  what  does  it  mark? 
Of  the  article  the^  what  is  observed  ? 
What  article,  only,  have  the  Greeks, 
and  to  what  does  it  answer?  How  do 
they  supply  the  place  of  our  article  a  ? 
How  is  tms  illoaitrated  ?  As  the  Latins 
had  no  suticle,  how  did  they  supply  its 
place?  Why  does  this  appear  to  be  a 
defect  in  the  Latin  tongue?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Of  each,  of  these 
phrases,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  <*filii» 
pegis,"  what  is  obsuved ;  and  to  ex- 
plain in  which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be 
understood,  what  is  necessary  ?  To  il- 
lustrate the  force  and  importance  of  the 
article,   what  further  examples  are 

S' ven  i  Of  showing  what,  does  our  au- 
or  gladly  lav  hud  of  any  opportuni- 
ty? What  other  affectbns  belong  to 
substantive  nouns  ?  How  does  number 
distinguish  them  ?  Of  this  distinction 
what  is  said;  and  why  must  it  have 
been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy  of 
language?  For  the  greater  facOity  of 
expressing  it,  by  what  has  it,  in  all  lan- 
guages been  marked?  In  what  lan- 
guages do  we  find  a  dual  number ;  and 
now  may  its  origin  be  account^  for  ? 
Of  gendor,  what  is  remarked?  Why 
^  it,  in  its  proper  sense,  confined  to  the 


nam6s  of  living  creatives;  and  then*- 
lore,  what  fbUows?  To  what  oi;^>'ht 
all  other  substantive  nouns  belon!'*; 
and  what  is  it  meant  to  imply  7  With 
respect  to  this  distribution,  ^vhat  h-'S 
ebtaiDcd?  Hew  is  tins  mnark  iikwiriv* 
ted?  What  exajaolea  ave  give»?  Ot 
tliis  aa4gnation  et  sex  to  inanimate 
objects^  what  is  remarked?  What  is 
observed  of  the  gender  of  inanimnitf 
objects  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ktn- 
goc^i^?  How  do  the  fVendl  and 
Italian  tongues  differ  from,  them  in  this 
respect?  In  the  latter,  how  is  the  ffriw 
der  of  nouns  designated  ?  In  the  £ii<r- 
lidb  langua^,  what  peculiarity  ob- 
tains? What  are  the  maiks  cA'  the 
three  gendero;  and  when  is  ii  used? 
In  this  respect,  what  advantage  haa 
the  Ei^liah  language  over  all  others^ 
the  Chinese  excepted  ?  What  does  the 
genius  of  it  permit?  What  example 
of  iBeBtratkNii  is  given  ?  By  this  meanc^ 
what  have  we  it  in  our  power  to  do; 
and  how?  Of  this  advantage,  what  ie 
further  observed ;  and  why^  What  in- 
stances are  mentioned?  In  English, 
how  can  we  avokl  this  difiicuhy? 
What  deserves  further  to  be  renarked  ? 
Where  is  the  fbondatian  of  this  rule 
imaj^lned  to  be  lakl  ?  Thus^  accordiiiff 
to  him,  to  what  substantive  nouns,  uE«a 
figuratively,  do  we  give  the  maecuh'ne 
gender;  and  to  what  the  feminine? 
Upon  these  prkicipleB,  ai  what  does  he 
take  noliee?  What  doea  Mr.  Harris 
furtiier  imagine  ?  Why  does  this  ap- 
pear doubtful? 

Having  discussed  gender,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed?  T>»  uu- 
demand  ^vhat  case  signifies,  what  ia 
it  necessary  to  observe?  What  would 
the^  find  of  litde  use?  Of  the  relatiuo 
which  objects  bear  to  one  another,  what 
18  observed ;  and  what  foDows  7  But, 
in  its  earliest  periods,  what  was  necva- 
sary;  and  hence,  what  cases  were 
fomd?  What,  then,  is  the  proper  klc» 
of  cases  in  declension  ?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  all  languages  do  not  agree 
in  this  mode  of  expreesion?  How  do 
modem  ton^rues  express  the  relatioue 
of  objects?  What  case  only,  have  Eng- 
lish nouns;  and  how  is  it  fbrmeil? 
What,  in  our  language  answers  to  t lie 
accusati ve  case inXiatin ?  What  is th c ii; 
not,  then,  in  our  language  ?  What  two 
questions,  therefore,  concerning  I'lls 
subject,  may  be  put  ?  Of  both  nietho  a, 
what  is  remarked;  and  why?  Wlikh 
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llie  oariiMt  nMtlwd  practiwd  by 
imai  7  Where  do  we,  m  fauct,  find  that 
dedeDsbne  and  caaee  are  used  ?  What 
natural  account  can  be  given,  why  this 
unge  should  have  early  obtained? 
Wlmt  has  been  well  observed,  bjr  our 
•uthM-,  on  this  subieoi?  What  inib- 
PBDoe,  therefore,  ibllowsl  How  would 
they  most  naturally  conceive  the  rela- 
U  08  of  a  thing;  and  how  would  they 
express  their  oonoeptions  of  it?  How 
were  separate  names  invented,  to  exr 
prav the  relatioDs  which  occurred;  and 
what  are  they  called  ?  Prepoditious  be- 
ing once  introduced,  how  were  they 
foond  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the 
pteceofcafles;  and  hence,  what  came 
10  pa»?  How  is  this  illustrated?  By 
this  progress^  of  what  can  we  giv«  a 
aatural  account?  With  r^prd  to  the 
other  qoeetioD  on  this  subject,  what 
AaJl  we  find?  What  effect  has  been 
produced,  by  the  abolition  of  cases? 
Of  what  have  we  disemborfassed  it: 
and  bow  have  we  thereby  rendered  it  i 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages  yet 
what  disadvantages,  in  the  first  place, 
leave  tiie  balance  inclining  to  the  side 
of  antiquity?  What  in  the  second 
phce?  But,  in  the  third  place,  what  is 
the  most  material  disadvantage?  In 
the  ancient  tongues,  what  did  the  dif- 
ferent terminations  point  out ;  and  how 
did  it  suffer  them  to  be  placed?  In  ex- 
preyaSng  relations,  what  method  only 
nawewenowlefl?  How  is  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  brought  out?  flow  did 
the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sentences  express  tlieir  meaning?  How 
was  the  rdation  of  each  member  as* 
certained  ;  and  hence,  what  was  pro- 
duced? What  are  pronouns?  Of  them, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  accordingly,  to 
what  are  they  subject  ?  Why  have  not 
/and  thou  had  the  distinctrans  of  gen- 
sler  given  to  tliem  in  any  language? 
Why  is  the  distuietion  of  gender  neces- 
nry  in  the  third  person?  Of  tijecnsesof 


ppenouna^  wfaaiisreanrMl  ItiEueiiBh. 
what  cases  have  pronouns?  How  u  it 
probable  the  places  of  ]ironoiins  went 
supplieo,  in  the  first  stage  of  speech ;  and 
why?  (>fiLtAoti,Ae,amltl,wfaatBitobe 
obnrved?  Of  tC,  what  is  remarked  $  dnd 
why?  What  other  qualiU"  liave  tliese 
pronouns;  so  that  what  foUows?  Why 
are  they  troublesome  to  the  lennicr?  0( 
adjectives,  what  is  remarked?  Where 
are  they  found;  and  whv  must  they- 
have  been  eariy  invented?  What,  only. 
is  to  be  observed,  in  relation  to  them  / 
Hence^  what  has  happened:  and  on 
what  IS  this  arrangement  founded  ? 
Why  have  not  adje^ves  the  least  re- 
semblanoe  to  substantive  nouns?  lb 
what  are  they  moreakin?  What  may. 
at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  ana 
fantastk ;  and  whv  ?  How  can  this  be 
accounted  for?  What  did  they  avoid; 
and  what,  did  they  make  them?  On 
what  did  tfaev  make  the  a^^tive  de> 
pend;  and  why  ?  What  did  the  liberty 
of  transposition  require,  and  (or  what 
reason  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 


ANALYSia 

The  parts  of  Speech. 
1.  Articles. 

A.  The  indefinite  article. 

B.  The  definite  article. 

c.  The  importance  of  the  article 
illustrated. 
S.  8u' istantiVB  nouoB. 

A,  Number. 

B.  Gender. 

a.  Its  plulosophicai  applica- 

QOfl. 

b.  Mr.  HanM  Tb0uj 
c.  Case. 

a.  Its  fjgaification. 

6.  Its  varialbns. 

(aJ)  By  declenskML 
(6.)  ByprepositkMia 

3.  Pronouna 

A.  Theireiigii. 

4.  AtJ^txvm, 


LECTURU  IXs 


STRU(  TURE  OP  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Of  the  whole  cla^s  of  words  that  are  called  attributive,  indeed, 
of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  is  the  verb.  It 
ift  cUefly  in  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  meta- 
physic  of  language  appears  ;  and,  therefore,  in  examining  the  na^ 
inie  aiid  different  vanations  of  the  verb,  tbe*^  might  be  room  for 
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ample  discussion.     But  as  I  am  sensible  that  such  grammatical  di»> 

cussions,  when  tliey  are  pursued  far,  become  intricate  and  obscurei 
[  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject  than  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  thai  ri 
expiesses,  like  it^  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  s^'^-e  perso^it  or  thing* 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once;  the  attribuie 
of  some  substantive,  an  affirmation  concerning  that  attribute,  and 
time.  Thus,  when  I  say,  ^  the  sun  shineth;'  shining  is  the  attribute 
ascribed  to  the  sun ;  the  present  time  is  marked ;  and  an  affirmatiofi 
is  included,  that  this  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to 
the  sun.  The  participle  ^  shining,'  is  merely  an  adjective,  which 
denotes  an  attribute  or  property,  and  also  expresses  time;  but  car- 
ries no  affirmation.  The  iniinitive  mood, '  to  shine,'  may  be  called 
the  name  of  the  verb;  it  carries'  neither  time  nor  affirmation ;  but 
simply  expresses  that  attribute,  action,  or  state  of  things,  which  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.  Hence  Uie  infinitive 
often  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  substantive  noun;  and  both  in 
English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed  as  such.  As,  <  scire 
luum  nihil  est'  *  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.'  And,  in 
English,  in  the  same  manner:  *To  write  well  is  difficult;  to  speak 
eloquently  is  still  more  difficult'  But  as,  through  all  the  other  ten- 
"^es  and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is  essential  to  them ;  ^  the 
sun  shineth,  was  shining,  shone,  will  shine,  would  have  shone,'  &c. 
the  affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  mo^t  conspicuous 
power.  Hence  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  propositior.« 
without  a  verb  either  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever  we 
speak,  we  always  mean  to  assert,  that  something  is,  or  is  not;  and  the 
word  which  carries  this  asseition,  or  affinnation,  is  a  verb.  From 
this  sort  of  eminence  belonging  to  it,  this  part  of  speech  hath  re- 
ceived its  nan>e,  verb,  from  the  Latin  verbunij  or  the  wordf  by  way  of 
distinction. 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech^ 
must  have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  language ;  though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of 
long  time,  to  rear  1  lem  up  to  that  accurate  and  complex  structure 
which  they  now  possess.  It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has 
suggested,  that  the  radical  verb,  or  the  first  form  of  it,  in  most  Ian* 
guages,  would  be,  what  we  now  call  the  impersonal  verb.  *  It  rains; 
It  thunders;  it  is  light;  it  is  agreeable;'  and  the  like;  as  this  is  tlie 
very  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of 
an  event,  or  of  a  state  of  tilings.  By  degrees,  after  pronouns  were 
invented^  such  verbs  became  personal,  and  were  branched  out  into 
ull  the  variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  distinc- 
tions of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to  show 
the  admirable  accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed.  We 
tliink  commonly  of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  time, 
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into  the  past,  the  preseQt,  and  the  future;  and  we  might  imagine, 
that  if  verba  had  been  so  eontrived,  as  simply  to  express  these,  no 
more  was  i  leedf ui.  But  language  proceeds  with  much  greatei  subtiity. 
It  splits  time  into  its  several  moments.  It  considers  time  as  never 
standing  still,  but  always  flowing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  less  per* 
fectly  completed ;  and  things  future,  as  more  or  less  remote,  by  di/Ter- 
eiit  gradations.    Hence  the  great  variety  of  tenses  in  most  tongues. 

The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indivisible 
point,  susceptible  of  no  variety.  <'  I  write,  or,  I  am  writing:  acriboJ^ 
Uut  it  is  not  so  with  the  past  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it 
hath  two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties  of  it  Ours  hath 
no  fewer  than  four.  1.  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  un* 
finished ;  which  makes  the  imperfect  tense,  '*•  I  was  writing,  scribe- 
ham.^^  3.  As  just  now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper  perfect 
tense,  which,  in  English,  is  always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  aux- 
iliary verb,  "  I  have  written."  3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished 
some  time  ago ;  the  particular  time  left  indefinite.  ^^  I  wrote,  scrips 
«;"  which  may  either  signify,  "I  wrote  yesterday,  or,  I  wrote  a 
twelvemonth  ago.''  This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorist,  or  in- 
definite past  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  before  something 
else,  which  is  also  past  This  is  the  plusquamperfect  ^^  I  had  writ- 
ten; scripseram,     I  had  written  before  1  received  his  letter." 

Here  we  observe  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  past  time. 
They  have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an 
action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was  finished  some  time 
ago.  In  both  these  cases  they  must  say,  ^^scripsi.^^  Though  there 
be  a  manifest  difference  in  the  tenses,  which  our  language  express- 
es, by  this  variation,  '^I  have  written,"  meaning,  I  nave  just  now 
(inbhed  writing;  and,  ^<  I  wrote,"  meaning  at  some  former  time, 
since  which,  other  things  have  intervened.  This  difference  the 
Romans  have  no  tense  to  express ;  and,  therefore,  can  only  do  it  by 
a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two ;  a  simple  or  inde- 
finite future;  ^I  shall  write;  scribam;*  and  a  future,  relating  to 
something  else,  which  is  also  future.  ^  I  shall  have  written ;  scrip" 
^ero.*    I  shall  have  written  before  he  arrives  * 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  times,  verbs  admit  the 
distinction  of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  the  passive ; 
according  as  the  afiBrmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  or  some- 
thing tltat  is  suffered;  <I  love,  or  I  am  loved.'  They  admit,  also, 
the  distinction  of  moods,  which  are  designed  to  express  the  affirma- 
tion, whether  active  or  passive,  under  different  forms.  The  indica- 
tive mood,  for  instance,  simply  declares  a  proposition,  *  I  write ;  I 
have  written ;'  the  imperative  requires,  commands,  threatens, '  write 
thou;  let  him  write.'     The  subjunctive  expresses  the  proposition 

*  On  the  tenses  of  the  rerb%,  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes  may  be  consulted,  by  such  as  de- 
tire  to  see  them  scrutinize<l  with  metaphysical  aCcorary ;  and  also  the  Treatise  on  tba 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

u 
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under  the  fonn  of  a  condition,  or  in  subordination  to  some  other 
thing,  to  whieh  a  t*eference  is  made,  <  I  might  write,  1  could  write, 
I  should  write,  if  ike  case  were  so  and  so.'  This  manner  of  ex* 
pressing  an  affirmation,  under  so  many  diflerent  forms,  together 
also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  /,  /Aou,  and  he^  eon-^ 
stttutes  what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  mftkes  to 
great  a  part  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  ap]>ears,  as  I  before  observed^  that,  of  all  the  parts 
of  speech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  complex.  Coiv 
aider  only^  how  many  things  are  denoted  by  this  single  Latin  word 
*  afnavissenif  I  would  have  loved.'  First,  The  person  who  speaks,  <  I.' 
Secondly,  An  attribute  or  action  of  tliat  person,  <  loving.'  Thirds 
ly.  An  affirmation  concerning  that  action.  Fourthlvi  The  past 
time  denoted  in  that  affirmation,  <  have  loved  :'  and,  Fifthly,  A  eon* 
dition,  on  which  the  action  is  suspended,  ^  would  have  loved*'  It 
appears  curious  and  remarkable,  that  words  of  this  complex  import, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial  structure,  are  to  be  found, 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing  all 
these  varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues.  Coo* 
jugation  is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages  which, by  vary* 
ing  either  the  termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb^express 
the  greatest  number  of  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of 
auxiliary  words.  In  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have 
few  tenses,  or  expressions  of  time ;  but  then  their  modes  are  so  con* 
trived  as  to  express  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations. 
In  the  Hebrew,  for  instance,  they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the 
help  of  any  auxiliary,  not  only  <  I  have  taught,'  but,  <  I  have  tauglit 
exactly,  or  often ;  I  have  been  commanded  to  teach  ;  I  have  taught 
myself  The  Greek,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  known 
tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all  the  tenses  and  moods. 
The  Lat*n  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more  imperfect ;  es* 
I^ecially  in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  tenses  by  the 
help  of  the  auxiliary  *  sum.* 

In  all  the  modern  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very  defee* 
tive.  They  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  the  verb  iu 
sell ;  but  have  almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs, 
ihroughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive.  Lan* 
guage  has  undergone  a  change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to 
that  which  I  showed  in  the  last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect 
to  declension.  As  prepositions,  prefixed  to  the  noun,  superseded 
the  use  of  cases ;  so  the  two  great  auxiliary  verbs,  to  Aave^  and  to 
be,  with  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use  in  English,  dOj  shaU, 
will^  may,  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  participle,  supersede,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  different  terminations  of  moods  and  tenses,  which  form* 
ed  the  ancient  conjugations.  -^ 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owsng  to  the  same  duse,  and 
will  lie  easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  ob- 
Mirved.  The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  very 
general  and  absti  act  nature.  They  imply  the  different  modificeuons 
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of  siinple  existence,  eonddered  alone,  and  wftliout  reference  to  any 
partfcttlar  thing.  In  Ihc  early  state  of  speech,  Uie  import  of  them 
would  be  incorporated,  with  every  particolar  verb  m  its  tenses 
and  moods,  km^  before  words  were  invented  for  denoting  such 
abstract  conceptions  of  existence,  alone,  and  by  themselves.  But 
lAer  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  hi  the  progress  of  language,  to 
be  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  and  moods  given  to  them 
Uke  other  verbs;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  carried  in  their  nature 
ihe  force  of  thataArmation  which  distinguishes  the  verb,  they  might, 
by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,  supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence, 
as  the  modem  tongues  b^an  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient, 
this  method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such 
words,  for  instance,  as  amy  wtu,  hawy  shaUj  being  once  familiar,  it 
appeared  more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever;  as,  lata 
ioied;  I  fiotu  bmed;  Ihme  Joved;  than  to  remember  that  variety  of 
terminations  which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs, 
amor 9  amai^w,  amani,  4^.  Two  or  three  varieties  only  in  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  verb,  were  retained,  as,  /one,  lof)edy  loving;  and  all  the 
rast  were  dropt  The  consequence,  however,  of  this  practice,  was 
the  same  as  thst  of  abolishing  declensions.  It  rendered  language 
more  simple  and  easy  in  its  structore;  but  withal,  more  prolix,  and 
leas  graceful.  This  finishes  all  that  seemed  most  necessary  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  veri)s. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclinable 
parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  ua  long. 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  numeiV)us 
dass  of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head 
of  attributives;' as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  ciroum* 
stance  of  an  action  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time,  place,  order, 
degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  to 
^cify ,  They  are,  f(Nr  the  most  part,  no  more  than  an  abridged  mode 
of  speech,  expressing,  by  one  word,  what  might,  by  a  cireumlocu^ 
tion,  be  renolved  into  two  or  more  woids  belonging  to  the  other  parts 
of  speech.  <  Exceedingly,'  for  instance,  is  ^e  same  as  ^  in  a  high 
degree;'  'bravely,'  the  same  as,  *  with  bravery  or  valour;'  Miere,' 
the  same  as,  'in  this  place;'  'oiften,  and  seldom,'  the  same  as,  'for 
many  and  for  few  times,'  and  so  of  the  rest  Hence,  adverbs  may 
be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  introduction  into  the 
system  of  speech,  than  many  other  classes  of  words ;  and  accordingly, 
the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words  formerly  e^^ 
tablished  in  the  language* 

Prepositions  and  coajunetioni,  are  words  more  essential  to  di:^ 
course  than  the  greatest  part  of  adverbs.  Tliey  form  that  class  of 
words,  called  connectives,  without  whieh  there  eouM  be  no  lan- 
guage ;  serving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  bear  to  one 
another,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies,  and  coheren<M*; 
thereby  joining  words  together  into  intelligible  and  significant  priK- 
positions.  Conjunctions  are  generally  employed  for  connecting  sen- 
Usoces«  or  members  of  sentences ;  as,  andy  becauaef  although^  and 
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the  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connecting  words  bj  show- 
ing the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears  to  another ;  aa,  qf^ 
pronij  to  J  abovCy  behw,  Src,  Of  the  force  of  these  I  had  occasion  to 
3peak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases  and  declensions  of  stitv 
:4tantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  niusi 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  speech ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations 
and  transitions  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  which  is  no  other  thing 
than  the  connexion  of  thoughts.  And,  therefore,  though  among 
barbarous  nations,  and  in  the  rude  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world,  the 
stock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it  must  always  have  increased, 
as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The 
more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by  science,  and  the  more  perfect 
their  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  it  will  abound 
more  with  connective  particles;  expressing  relations  of  things,  and 
transitions  of  thought,  which  had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accord- 
ingly, no  tongue  is  so  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  of 
the  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In  every  lan- 
guage, much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the  pro- 
per use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns, 
which  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts 
of  discourse.  It  is  the  right,  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which 
chiefly  makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed 
and  loose;  which  carries  it  on  its  progress  with  a  smooth  and  even 
pace,  or  renders  its  march  irregular  and  desultory. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  language. 
Allow  me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and 
intricate  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance, 
and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
For,  if  speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter  of  the  conceptions  ot 
our  minds,  an  examination  of  its  sti*ucture  and  progress  cannot  bul 
unfold  many  things  concerning  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  con- 
ceptions themselves,  and  the  operations  of  our  faculties;  a  subjeci 
that  is  always  instructive  to  man.  ^Nequis,'  sajrs  Quintilian,  an  au- 
thor of  excellent  judgment,  *  nequis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  gram- 
matices  elementa.  Non  quia  magne  sit  opene  consonantes  a  vocali- 
bus  discemere,  easque  in  semivocalium  numerum,  mutarumque  par- 
tiri,  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus,  apparebit  multa 
renim  subtilitas,  quse  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exercere 
altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit'*     i.  4. 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  language.  In  this,  and  the 
preceding  lecture,  some  observations  have  already  been  made  on  its 


**  <<  Let  DO  mra  dcfpite,  ai  iiMOBtiderable,  Uie  elementi  of  gnmmar,  becaiMe  H  may 
leem  to  him  a  matter  of  traall  consequencoy  to  fhow  the  dUtinctacn  Ijetween  roweU  aad 
couionants,  and  to  diride  the  latter  into  liquids  and  rauteg.  But  they  who  penetrai«> 
mto  tli«»  hmcrmott  parts  of  thif  temfle  of  tcienoe,  wlU  there  discover  soch  re6nement 
aiid  tuMiltjr  of  matter,  as  b  not  onlj  prop-T  to  ihaipen  the  understandings  of  youn^. 
men,  but  sufficient  to  give  exercise  for  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  eruditinn/' 
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5tnictiire.     Bat  it  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little  more  particu* 
lar  in  the  examination  of  it. 

The  language  whiali  is,  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great  Bri , 
tain,  is  neither  the  ancient  primitire  speech  of  the  island,  nor  dc- 
riyed  irom  it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  oriffin.  Tlie  language  oi 
the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island,  beyond  douot,  was  the  Celtic,  or 
Gaelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaul ;  from  which  country  it  appears, 
by  many  circumstances,  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic 
tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  yery  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  pro« 
bably,  one  of  the  most  ancient  lai^^es  in  the  world,  obtained  once 
in  moetof  the  western  regions  of  Emrope.  It  wasthelanguageof  Gaul, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and,  very  probably,  of  Spain  also ;  till, 
in  the  course  of  those  revolutions  which,  by  means  of  the  con* 
quests,  first,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards,  of  the  northern  nations, 
changed  the  s;ovemraent,  speech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face 
of  Europe,  this  toncue  was  rradually  obliterated ;  and  now  subsists 
only  in  the  mountams  of  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the  Welch,  and  the  Erse,  are 
no  other  than  difierent  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the  first 
inhabitants  that  we  know  of  in  our  island ;  and  continued  so  till 
the  arriyal  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450 ; 
who,  having  conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix  with  them,, 
but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations,  and  drove  them,  together 
with  their  language,  into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were 
one  of  those  northern  nations  that  overran  Europe;  and  their 
tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Celtic,  bid  the  foundation  of  the  present  English  tongue.  With 
some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a  langiuige,  probably,  from  the  same 
root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of  the  court, 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  English  which  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  continues  to  be  spo- 
ken DOW,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  this  Norman 
French,  together  witli  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce 
and  learning  have,  in  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced.         t 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
dearly  traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scot* 
land,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dia- 
lect of  the  English.  How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient 
Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  Low  Country  in  Scot* 
land,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the  Highlands  and  islands,  can* 
not  be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revolution  was  brought 
about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernmost  part  of  Scotland  was 
once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nortliumberland ;  or  whether  the  great  number  of  English  exiles 
that  retreated  into  Scotland*  upon  ^e  Norman  conquest,  and  upon 
other  occanons,  introduced  into  that  country  their  own  language, 
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vhich  afterwards,  by  the  mutual  intereoone  of  the  two  natknift, 
prevailed  over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  fb*  from  our  subject. 

Front'  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialect  k« 
tlie  baisis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in 
tWree  different  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Banish,  and  the  Nomum ;  all 
which  have  mingled  together  in  our  language.  A  very  gieat  num- 
ber of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  These 
we  had  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable, 
entered  into  our  tongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman  Freneh, 
which  William  the  Gonqaeror  introduced.  For, as  the  Romans  had 
long  been  in  full  possession  of  Oaol,  the  language  spoken  in  that 
country,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort 
of  oomapted  Latin,  mingled  with  Cdtie,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Romanshe :  and  as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Saxons  in  England,  ejcpel  the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  vieto* 
ries,  mingied  with  them ;  the  language  of  the  comtry  became  a 
compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these  conquerors, 
and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence,  the  French  language 
has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable  affinity  wiUi  the 
Latm ;  and  henee,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  wkieh 
were  irtf  use  among  the  Normans  in  France,  were  introduced  into 
our  tonerue  at  the  oonqnest;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have  since 
been  amed,  4)reotly  from  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
dMfiision  of  Roman  Iiler»ture  throughout  all  Europe. 

From  tiie  rnAax  of  so  many  streams,  from  the  junction  of  so  many 
dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally  MlowB,that  the  fSngUsh,  like  every 
compounded  language^  amst  needs  be  somewhat  irregular.  We 
cannot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  complete 
analogy  in  structure,  which  may  be  found  in  those  simpler  langua- 
ges, which  have  been  formed  in  a  manner  within  themseivea^  and 
built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  before  showed,  it  has  but  small 
remains  of  conjugation  or  dodensiott ;  and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as 
there  are  few  marks  in  the  words  themselves,  that  can  show  their 
i^ation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the  grammatioal  style,  point  out  either 
their  concordance,  or  their  ffovermnent  in  the  sentence.  Our  words 
having  been  brought  to  us  trom  several  different  regions,  strag^e, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  asunder  from  eaefa  other ;  and  do  not  coalesce 
so  naturally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

But  theoe  disadvantages,  if  they  be  sndi,  of  a  compoend  Ian* 
gnage,  are  balanced  by  oSier  advantages  that  attend  it;  particularly, 
by  tlie  wannber  and  variety  of  words  with  which  soeh  a  language  is 
likely  to  be  enriched..  Few  languages  are,  in  fiust*  mone  copious 
than  the  English*  In  att  grave  suojects  especially,  historical,  crili* 
(tttl,  political,  and  moral,  no  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain 
of  the  barrenness  of  our  tongue.  The  stidioua  reflecting  genius  of 
the  people,  has  brought  togetiier  great  store  of  expressions,  on  such 
sabjects,  from  every  quarter.  We  are  ridi  too  in  the  bumuage  of 
poetry.    Our  poetical  style  difiers  widely  from  prose,  not  m  point 
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of  Diimbers  otiiy,  but  in  the  very  words  themselves;  which  shows 
what  a  stock  aiid  eoiapass  of  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  se 
leet  and  emfdoy,  suited  to  those  different  occasions.  Herein  we  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  Fiench,  whose  poetisal  languaae,  if  it  were 
not  distinguifthed  by  rbyma^  would  not  be  known  to  difier  from  their 
ordinary  prose. 

It  19  efaiefiy^  indeed,  on  grare  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the 
stronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays  its  power 
of  eiqirearion*  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least,  for  de- 
noting ail  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.*  But,  in  describing 
the  mote  delicate  s^itioients  and  emotions,  our  tongue  is  not  so  fer- 
tile. Itmust  be  confessedfthattheFrench  language  far  surpasses  ours, 
inexpreasing  the  nicer  shades  of  character ;,  especially  those  varieties 
of  maaoier^  tempes,  and  behavioiuv  which  are  displayed  in  our  social 
intercourse  with  one  soother.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate,  into 
En^isli>  only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux^s  novds,  and  he  will 
aooQ  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of  expression  on  tiiese  subjects. 
Indeed,  no  languid  iaso  copious  as  the  Frenckibr  whatever  is  deli- 
cate, gay,  and  amustag.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  laniju^ige  for  con- 
versatioo,  in  the  known  world;  bat  on  the  higher  subjects  of  com- 
position, the  English  may  bejustly  esteemed  to  excel  it  considerably. 

Language  is.  geaerally  understood  to  receive  its  predominant 
tincture  from  the  national  character  of  the.  people  wko  speak  it  We 
must  not,  indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impress 
sion  of  their  genius  and  manners;  for  among:  all  nations,  the  ori^nal 
stock  of  words  which  they  received  from  tiieir  ancestors,  remam  as 
the  fevndation  of  their  speech  throughout  many  i^es,  while  their 
manners  undergo,  perhaps,  very  great  alterations.  National  charac- 
ter will,  however,  always  have  some  perceptible  influence  on  tne 
turn  of  language;  and  the  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French,  and 
the  gravity  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  English,  are  sufficiently  im- 
pressed on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those  who 
speak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strength  and  energy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, naturally  prolix,  owing  to  the  greai  number  of  particles  and 
auxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly  to  employ;  and  this 
prolixity  most,  in  some  degree,  enfeeble  it  We  seldom  can  express  so 
much  by  one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  Our  style  is  less  compact;  our 
conceptions  being  spread  out  among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it 
wwe,  into  more  parts,  make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  alter 
tiiem.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for 
expressing  all  the  strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  libf>rty 
which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  nations,  of  com* 
poondmg  words,  our  language  may  be  esteemed  to  possess  consider- 

•  Anger,  wrath,  passion,  rage,  fury,  outrage,  Sereenett,  sliarpiits*,  anknMkjv  diolo^ 
Kflentment,  heat,  heart-htaming;  to  fluoe,  storm,  nSame,  be  faioensedi  t»  m^  kMIOr 
kritme,  enmsie,  csaipcrate,  pnm>ke,  fret;  to  be  siiUen,  hasty,  hot,  roughs  sow, 
leetish,  ke,    Ftelace  to  Greenwood's  Grammar. 
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able  force  of  exj  ression ;  cofhparatively,  at  least,  with  the  other 
modern  tongues,  though  much  below  the  ancient  The  style  of 
Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
English  tongue  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to 
different  styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  or 
easy  and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnificent^ 
as  occasions  require,  or  as  an  author's  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality 
of  great  importance  in  speaking  and  writing.  It  seems  to  depend 
upon  three  things;  the  copiousness  of  a  language;  the  diflferent  ar- 
rangements of  which  its  words  are  susceptible;  and  the  variety  antl 
beauty  of  the  sound  of  those  words*  so  as  to  correspond  to  many 
different  subjects.  Never  did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so 
eminently  as  the  Greek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  so  mould, 
as  to  make  the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his  own  manner  and  pe- 
culiar turn.  It  had  all  the  three  requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety 
of  its  different  dialects;  and  thereby  readily  assumed  every  sort  of 
character  which  an  author  could  wish,  from  the  most  simple  anti 
most  familiar,  up  to  the  most  majestic.  The  Latin,  though  a  very 
beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek.  It  has 
more  of  a  fixed  character  of  itateliness  and  eravity.  It  is  always 
firm  and  masculine  in  tiwe  tenour  of  its  sound;  and  is  supported  by 
a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  di- 
vest it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Among  the  modern  tongues,  the 
Italian  possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French. 
By  its  copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty 
and  harmony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself  very  happily  to  most  sub- 
jects, either  in  prose  or  in  poetry;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the 
strong  as  well  as  the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  modern  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  olf  the 
i-uins  of  the  ancient  Our  own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the 
Italian  in  flexibility,  yet  is  not  destitute  of  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
this  quality.  If  any  one  will  consider  the  diversity  of  style  which 
appears  in  some  of  our  classics,  that  great  difference  of  manner,  for 
instance,  which  is  marked  by  the  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
that  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will  see,  in  our  tongue,  such  a  circle  of  ex- 
pression, such  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the  different  taste  of 
writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  in 
harmony  of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to 
the  sounds  of  his  own  language,  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  cii 
not  being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point;  yet,  I  imagine,  there  are  evi- 
dent grounr^s  on  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  this  charge  againstour 
tcngue  has  been  carried  too  Air.  The  melody  of  our  versification, 
its  power  of  supporting  f>oeticaI  numbers  without  any  assistance 
from  rhyme,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  our  language  is  fai*  from 
being  unmusical.  Our  verse  is,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified 
and  harmonious  of  any  of  the  modern  dialects ;  unquestionably  far 
bv  rond  the  French  verse,  in  varietv,  sweetness,  and  melody.    Mi 
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5>heridan  has  shown,  in  his  lectures,  that  we  abound  more  in  vowe: 
and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages;  and  these  too,  so  divi- 
ded into  long  and  short,  as  to  afford  a  proper  diversity  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  he  observes,  which  appear  so 
eiowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  combinations,  not  disagree* 
able  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing;  and,  in  particular,  the  objection 
which  has  oeen  made  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  con* 
sonant  s  in  our  language,  is  unjust  and  ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not 
been  attended  to,  that  very  commonly,  and  in  the  final  syllables  es- 
pecially, this  letter  loses  altogether  the  hissine  sound,  and  is  trans- 
(crmed  into  a  Zj  which  is  one  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests  with 
pleasure ;  as  in  has^  these j  those j  loves^  hearSy  and  innumerable  more, 
where,  though  the  letter  s  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the 
power  oiZj  not  of  the  common  s. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or  beau- 
ty of  sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious 
arrangements,  yet  strength  and  expressiveness,  more  than  grace, 
form  its  character.  We  incline,  in  general,  to  a  short  pronunciation 
of  our  words,  and  have  shortened  the  quantity  of  most  of  those 
which  we  borrow  from  the  I-iatin,  as  orator ^  spectacky  theatrey  liberty  y 
and  such  like.  Agreeable  to  this,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
English  pronunciation,  the  throwing  the  accent  farther  back,  that  is, 
nearer  the  bes^inning  of  the  word  than  is  done  bv  any  other  nation. 
In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word  is  accented  farther  oack  than  the  third 
syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antepenult  But,  in 
English,  we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  the 
fifth  syllable  from  the  end,  as,  rnhnorahhy  convfniencyy  Ambulatory , 
wrofitableness.  The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of  hastening  tlie 
accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  to  give  a 
brisk  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and 
not  veiy  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation  of  a  people. 

Tlie  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property,  that  it 
is  the  most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the  European 
dialects.  It  is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  moods, 
and  tenses  Its  words  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their 
original  form  tha  those  of  any  other  language.  Its  substantives 
have  no  diFtinctio.1  of  gender,  except  what  nature  has  made,  and  but 
one  variation  in  case.  Its  adjectives  admit  of  no  change  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  expresses  the  degree  of  comparison.  Its  verbs,  instead  of 
running  Ihrough  all  the  varieties  of  ancient  conjugation,  suffer  no 
more  than  four  or  five  changes  in  termination.  By  the  help  of  a 
few  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of  significance 
in  meaning  are  accomplished;  while  the  words,  for  the  most  part. 
ireserve  their  form  unchangedL  The  disadvantages  in  point  of  ele- 
gance, brevity,  and  force,  which  follow  from  this  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage, I  have  before  pointed  out  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  the  no- 
quisitionof  our  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangement  of  our  word  t 
OMire  plain  and  obvious,  the  rules  of  our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 
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I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Preface  to  his  gnmmar)  in 
thinking,  that  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  occa- 
sion ita  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  accura- 
cy«  It  was  necessary  to  study  languages  which  were  of  a  more 
complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care.  The  marks  of  gen* 
der  and  case,  the  varieties  of  conjugation  and  declension,  the  mul- 
tiplied rules  of  syntax,  were  all  to  be  attended  to  in  speech.  Henee 
language  became  more  an  object  of  art  It  was  reduced  into  form; 
a  standard  was  established ;  and  any  departures  from  the  standard 
became  coaspieuoos.  Whenisa,  amon^  us,  language  is  hardly  con« 
sidered  as  an  object  of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any  study;  and 
that  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  nothing 
which  demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit,  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
trol the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  cus- 
tom in  speaking  and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must  at 
last  resort  for  determinineevery  controverted  point  in  language  and 
style.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are 
superseded  as  useless.  In  every  language,  which  has  been  in  any 
degree  cultivated,  there  prevails  a  certain  structuie  and  analogy  of 
parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable 
usage  of  speech;  and  which,  in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  loose  or  du- 
bious, possesses  considerable  authority.  In  every  language,  there  are 
ndes  of  syntax  which  must  be  inviolably  observed  by  all  who  would 
either  write  or  speak  with  any  propriety.  For  syntax  is  no  other  than 
that  arrangement  of  words,  in  a  sentence,  which  renders  the  meaning 
of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  to  one  another,  most 
clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  iipplied  to  oar 
language.  Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  particular  form  of 
tlieir  language,  which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern, 
some  the  genitive,  some  the  dative,  some  the  accusative  or  ablative 
case.  But,  abstracting  from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always 
remembered,  that  the  chief  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are 
common  to  the  English  as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue ;  and,  indeed,  be- 
long  equally  to  all  languages.  For  in  all  languages,  the  parts  which 
compose  speech  are  essentially  the  same;  substantives,  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  connecting  particles :  and  wherever  these  parts  of  speech 
are  foun  J,  there  are  certain  necessary  relations  among  them,  which 
regulate  their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  ought  to  possess  in  n 
sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  as  in  Latin,  the  adjective 
must  by  position,  be  made  to  a^ree  with  its  substantive;  and  the 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person  and  number;  becanse^ 
from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word,  which  cicpresses  either  a  quality 
or  an  action,  must  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  n^me 
of  that  thing  whose  quality,  or  whose  action,  it  expresses.  Two  or 
more  substantives,  joined  by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the 
\erbs  or  proaoons,  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plum. 
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number;  otherwiae,  tliair  oMUBOn  rehtion  to  tfaeae  Terhs  or  pro* 
nouns  m  not  pointed  oat  An  active  verb  must,  in  every  language, 
govern  the  accusative ;  that  is,  clearly  point  out  some  substantive 
noan,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action  »  directed.  A  relative  pro- 
noun  must,  an  every  form  of  speech,  agree  with  its  antecedent  m 
gender,  nuoaber,  and  person ;  and  conjunctioDs,  or  connecting  parti« 
des,  ought  always  to  couple  Mke  cases  and  moods;  that  is,  ought 
to  join  together  words  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  state  with 
sach  other.  I  mention  these,  as  a  few  exemplifications  of  that  fun- 
daraeatal  regard  to  syntax,  which,  even  in  such  a  lan8;uage  as  ours, 
is  alMoiutely  requinte  for  writii^  or  speaking  with  any  propriety. 

IVhateiF«r  the  advantages  or  deiects  of  the  English  language  be, 
as  it  is  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and 
attention,  both  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words  which  we  employ, 
and  with  regwd  to  the  syntax,  or  the  arrai^pement  of  these  words 
in  a  sentence.  We  know  how  much  the  Gredcs  and  Romans,  in  their 
most  polished  and  flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues. 
We  know  how  much  study  both  the  French,  and  the  Itafians,  have 
bestowed  upon  theirs,  whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by 
the  study  of  other  lang^uages,  it  can  never  be  communicated  with  ad- 
vantage, unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  their  own  language 
well.  Let  the  matter  of  an  author  be  ever  so  good  and  useful,  his 
compositions  will  always  suffer  in  the  public  esteem,  if  his  expression 
be  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At  the  same  time,  the  attain* 
meat  of  a  correct  and  el^nt  style,  is  an  object  which  demands  ap- 
plication and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely  by 
the  ear,  or  acauire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good  authors, 
they  will  find  themselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors,  even 
in  point  of  grammar,  the  many  offences  against  puntv  of  language, 
wittch  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from  being  contempti- 
ble, demonstrate,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  previously 
requisite,  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 
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^  Of  the  verb,  what  is  observed  7  Fn 
It,  what  appeHrs ;  anil  therefore,  what 
rolio^^B  ?  Why  will  our  author  avoid 
dwelling  loRcfer  on  this  subject,  than  is 
ahwlutcly  necesdary  ?  ^Vhat  property 
haa  the  verb,  in  common  with  the  ad- 
jeetive?  In  all  verbs,  what  three  thin^ 
tre  implied  at  once  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  7  Of  the  particle  shi- 
WJ^,  what  is  remarked  ?  What  may 
the  infinitive  mood,  to  «/itn^  be  called ; 
Md  why  7  Hence,  what  resemblanoe 
io«  the  infinitive  mood  often  carry  7 
What  examples  are  firfveii  7  What  is 
Aiat  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the 


verb  from  other  parts  ofspeech?  Hcbre, 
v^at  follows:,  and  why 7  What  Jias 
arisen  from  this  sort  of  eminence? 
Why  must  verb"  have  been  coeval 
with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the 
formation  of  langua^7  What,  b  :t 
probable,  was  its  radical  fbrm;  and 
why  7  What  did  such  vertw  afterwar  Ja 
become,  and  into  what  did  they  branc  h 
out  7  For  what  are  the  tenses  contri 
ved7  WTiy  must  notice  be  taken  of 
these?  Of  what  divisions  of  time  do  wft 
naturally  think  7  Under  what  circum- 
stance*!  might  we  imagine  that  no  more 
were  needful  7  But  how  does  language 


*  On  this  8ob)«ct  the  muler  ought  to  peruse  Dr.  Lowth's  Shori  Tstroducdon  to  Knfrlwh 
pnunmrir,  with  Critical  Nutes;  Dr.  Campbell'i  Phil«i«phj  nt  Kbetorir  :  and  Jh.  P-iefl* 
VI  RudiiDcnU  of  Engliih  tiraininar. 
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|fror«ed ;  and  into  what  does  ic  split 
tifne?  How  does  it  conaider  it;  and 
heuce,  wha%  ibU^w»'l  .How  may  the 
present  be  considered  T*  What  examples 
are  given  7  How  many  past  tenses  are 
found  in  the  poorest  lan^oages  7  How 
many  hw  ours  7  Define  eacl^  and  give 
the  illustrative  examplca  Here,  wbsii 
ilo  we,  with  pleasure,  observe  7  What 
tense  have  tney  not  7  In  both  cases, 
what  must  they  say  7  How  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  oar  langoa^  iniaitratod7 
Define  thetwovarietiesorihefuture,  and 
trive  examples  of  each.  Besides  tenses, 
what  other  distinction  do  verbs  admit? 
For  what  are  moods  designed  7  Define 
the  indicatfve,  the  imperative,  and  the 
#ubjunetive  moods ;  and  give  exanu})es 
of  each.  What  does  this  inanner  oTex- 
nressing  an  affirmation,  &e.  form  7 
what  now  clearly  app^r8  7  How  is 
this  fully  iriustraUMl  7  what  is  a  curi- 
3U8  ana  remarkable  fact  7  In  what 
Inngiiages  is  conjugation  esteemed  most 
pertect  7  What  is  said  of  the  tenses  of 
oriental  ton^rues  7  How  is  this  deficien- 
tly supplied  7  What  example  is  given  7 
Of  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the  Greek 
hin^age,  what  is  remarked  7  Of  the 
Latin,  what  is  observed  7  What  is  the 
state  of  eonjugation.  in  modern  Eiut>- 
|)ean  tongues  7  In  what  do  they  admit 
few  varieties;  and  to  what  have  they 
constant  recourse  7  To  what  is  the 
change  which  language  has  undergone 
in  conjuffatkm,  similar  7  What  iHi»- 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given  7  How 
may  the  alteration  be  easily  under- 
stood 7  Of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  what  is 
remarked  7  What  do  they  imply  7 
With  what^  in  the  early  state  oTspeedi. 
would  their  import  he  incorporated  7 
In  what  manner  was  it  afterwards 
(bund  that  these  auxiliaries  might  sop- 
ply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and 
tenses  7  Hence,  what  followed  7  What 
examples  of  illustration  are  given  7 
What  few  VEuieties  were  retained  7 
What  wab  the  consequence  of  this 
practice  7  Whs^  effect  had  it  on  lan- 
guage 7  Wha*  are  the  remaining  parts 
of  sneech  called  7  Of  these,  what  are 
the  first  thai  occur  7  To  what  are  they 
reducible :  and  why  7  For  the  most 
part,  wliat  are  iheyj  expreasing  what? 
Hence,  of  them,  what  may  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  accordingly,  wnenre  are 
±0  s»Teftt  body  of  them  derived? 
What  class  of  u'ords  do  prepoRitions 
UJOM  conjugations  form  i  WHi  tP  tsxpresw 


what  rdations,  co  th^  serve?  For 
eonneeiing  what,  are  conWuictions  em 
ployed ',  and  what  examples  are  given  1 
In  what  manner  do  preposiuons  connect 
words ;  and  what  examples  are  given  » 
When  was  the  force  of  taiese  spoken  ofT 
From  what  is  it  evident  that  aH  these 
connective  panicles  must  be  of  th« 
greatest  use  in  speech ;  and,  tharefbre« 
what  follows  7  As  p  oatk)n  improvei*  in 
science,  and  as  its  language  becomes 
more  perfect,  what  may  we  expect  T 
Accordmgly,  what  kmgiuiffe  contains 
the  ereatesl  quantity  of  Uiem ;  aiMl 
why  7  On  what  does  much  of  the  beau- 
ty and  strength  of  every  ^angua^e  de- 
pend 7  What  depends  on  the  right  or 
wronf^  manafferaent  of  them  7  Before 
he  dttsnisses  Sie  subject  of  language, 
what  observation  does  our  author  re- 
quest to  be  aUowed  to  make^  aiicl 
why  7  How  is  this  subject  illustrated  in 
a  quotation  from  Quintih'an7  Whnt 
subject  do  we  next  approach  7  Of  tlie 
language  which  is  at  prtsent  spoker^ 
throughout  Great  Britain,  what  is  ob^ 
served?  What  was  the  language  of 
the  fii'st  inhabitants  of  the  island  7  Oi 
this  Celtic  tongue^  what  is  remariced, 
and  where  did  it  obtain?  Of  what 
countries  was  it  the  language^  and  till 
what  period?  Where,  only,. does  it  nour 
subsist?  What  evidence  have  we  o» 
this?  How  bng  did  this  continne  to  be 
the  language  of  the  sdand  7 

How  did  the  Saxons  treat  the  Bri- 
tons? Of  what  was  the  Saxon  longufr 
a  dialect ;  and  of  what  did  it  lay  the 
foundation  7  How  long  did  it  continue 
to  be  spoken  throi:^l]rout  the  sonthei  n 
part  01  the  island?  What  langoaf^ 
did  he  introduce?  Of  what,  then,  is  tite 
English  which  is  now  spoken  a  mix- 
ture ?  What  language  is  spoken  in  tlie 
low  cotmtries  of  Sc^and?  For  -whi^^ 
can  we  not  easily  account  7  What  ain. 
still,  uncertain  and  contested  points  f 
What  appears,  from  what  has  been 
said,  to  be  the  basis  of  our  present 
speech ;  and  how  has  it  been  in^rteil 
among  us?  From  what  ancient  lan- 
guage are  many  of  our  words,  al»t. 
derived ;  and  how  did  we  receive  them  1 
What  evidence  have  we  of  this  7  Wlt^ 
what  language  has  the  French  always 
continued  to  have  a  very  considerame 
affinity;  and  henee^  what  ^Hows? 
From  the  influx  of  so  many  streanu^ 
what  naturally  lblkn\M?  What  cari 
wc  not  expect  from  it  7  Why  i»  cj 
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lymax   narrow?  What   remark   fbl- 
lows?    Honr  arc  these  disadvantages, 
i!*  they  be  socli.  balanced  ?   In  vmat 
^ibject  is  our  laiif^iase  particularly 
eopiouB  ?  How  has  tills  been  produced  ? 
fn  what  also  are  we  rich^  and  in  what: 
does  it  differ  from  prose  ?  What  does 
this  show  5  and  to  what  language  are 
we,  in  this  re8X>ect,  infinitely  superior  ? 
Of  their  poetical  iangviage,  what  is  re- 
marked? Where  does  our  languaipe 
chiefly  display  its  power  of  expression  ? 
How  many  words  are  we  said  to  have 
to  denote  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of 
anger  1  Repeat  them*  Where  is  our 
tongue  teas  fertile?  In  what  does  the 
French  tongiae  surpeas  ours?    How 
nuty  any  one  be  convinced  of  this? 
For  what  is  the  French,  of  all  lan- 
guages^  tlie   most  copious;  and   for 
what  is  it  the  happiest  language  in  the 
wodd  ?  But  where  does  ours  excel  k  ? 
Wbeooe  does  language  receive  its  pre- 
dominant  feature?    What   must  we, 
Irawever,  not  expect ;  and  why?  What 
evidence,  however^  have  we  that  na- 
tional character  will  always  have  eome 
influence  on  the  turn  of  kuiguage? 
From  the  genius  of  our  language,  what 
may  it  be  expected  to  have  ?  To  what 
» its  prolixity  owing ;  and  what  is  its 
efiect?  How  k  this  illustrated?  Why 
may  our  language  still  be  esteemed  to 
posFesB  considerable  force  of  expresswn? 
Of  what  isthe  style  of  Milton  ak^uffk^ieiit 
prorf?  What  is  a  quality  of  great  im- 
portance in  speaking  or  writing ;  and 
on  what  thi  ■%  thin^rs  does  it  depend  ? 
What  toncrue  most  eminently  possesses 
thiaquidity?  What  advantages  did  it 
pnnesB?  What  is  the  character  oC  the 
Latin  tongue  in  this  respect?  Of  the 
Italkm  language,  what  is  remarked  ? 
By  considering  whose  style,  ma^  one 
be  convinced  utat  our  language  is  not 
(leetitate  of  flexibility?  With  what  has 
fnir  languflLge  been  most  taxed  ?  What 
ftione  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  lan- 
K^vge  ii  not  unmusical?  Of  our  verse. 


what  itremarkadi  What  has  Mr. She* 
ridan,  in  his  lectures,  shown?  Of  our 
consonants,  what  does  he  observe ;  ano 
why  ?  Ailer  ail,  what  must  be  admit- 
ted? To  what  do  we,  in  general,  iii- 
cline^  and  agreeably  to  this,  what  is  a 
remarkable  peculiaritv  of  our  proniUf 
ciation  ?  How  does  the  English  diilei 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  m  ^iiis  re- 
spect? What  is  the  general  efibct  of 
this  practice?  What  peculiar  propeity 
does  the  English  language  posBess? 
Illustrate  this,  fully.  What  opinion  of 
Dr.  Lowth  is  here  introducea  ?  Why 
were  ancient  languages  an  object  of 
art  ?  What  do  we  take  for  granted ; 
euid  hence,  what  follows?  For  what 
are  grammatical  rules  insufficient ;  and 
what  in  this  case  must  be  the  stan- 
dard? What  will  not  follow  from  this; 
and  why  ?  Why  cannot  all  the  rules  o< 
Latin  syntax  be  applied  to  our  lan- 
guage? But  what  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered; and  for  what  reaiion? 
How  is  this  fully  illustrated?  What  dc 
these  exempliricatkins  show?  What 
remark  on  the  English  language  fol- 
fows?  How  is  thk  illustrated  f  Who 
will  find  themselves  much  disappoint- 
ed? What  affords  a  sufiKient  proof  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  re- 
quisite ? 
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LECTURE  X« 


STYLE.— PERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION. 

Having  finished  the  subject  of  language,  I  now  enter  on  the  con- 
^deration  of  style,  and  the  rules  that  relate  to  it 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  style. 
The  host  definition  I  can  give  of  it,  is,  the  pecnliar  manner  in  wbieb 


lot  PERSPICUITY.  [tMCT.  JL 

B  man  expresses  his  conceptions,  by  means  of  languags.  It  is  d\S^ 
ierent  from  mere  language,  or  worda  The  words  which  an  auUior 
employs,  may  be  proper  and  faoltless;  and  his  style  may,  neTerilie^^ 
leds,  iiave  great  faults:  it  may  be  dry,  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  affeetc  ck 
Style  has  always  some  reference  to  an  auihoPs  manner  of  thinking 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideas  which  arise  iu  his  mind,  and  of  the  mai»» 
ner  in  which  they  rise  there;  and  hence^  when  we  are  examining  an 
author's  oomposition,  it  is,  in  many  eases,  extremely  diffieult  to  se* 
parate  the  style  from  the  sentiment  No  wonder  these  two  shouM 
be  so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  nothing  else  than  that  sort  of 
expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  assume.  Hence,  differ- 
ent countries  have  been  noted  forpeculiaritiesof  style,  suited  to  their 
different  temp^  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations  animated  theijr 
style  with  the  most  strong  abd  hyperbolical  figures.  The  Athenians^ 
a  polished  and  aettte  people,  formed  a  style  accurate,  dear,  and  neat* 
The  Asiatics,  jny  and  loose  in  their  manners,  affected  a  style  fiorid 
and  diffuse.  The  like  sort  of  eharacteristical  differences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards.  In  giring  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to 
talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are  plainly  the 
characters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing 
himself:  so  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one 
another.  Of  the  general  characters  of  style,  I  am  afterwords  to  dis- 
course; but  it  will  be  necessary  to  besin  with  examining  the  more 
simple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the  assemblage  of  which,  its  mote  com- 
plex denominations,  in  a  great  measure,resulL 

All  the  qualities  of  good  style  may  he  ranged  under  two  beads, 
perspicuity  and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possiUy  be  required  of 
lansruage  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and, 
at  the  same  time^in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasing  and  interesting  thern^ 
shall  most  eflectually  strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  to 
make.  When  both  these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  accom- 
plish every  purpose  for  which  we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental  qualitjr 
of  style;*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that  for 
the  want  of  it,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  orna- 
ments of  style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle,  instean 
sf  pleasing  the  reader.  This,  therefore,  must  bt  our  first  ol^eet,  to 
make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  understood,  a^  ,d  understood  with- 
out the  least  difficulty.  <  Oratio,'  says  Quintilian,  *  debet  negligcn- 
ter  quoque  audientibus  esse  aperta ;  ut  m  animum  audientis,  siciH 
sol  in  oculos,  etiamsi  in  eum  non  intendatur,  oceurat  Quare  non 
solum  ut  intelligere  poesit,  sed  ne  omnioo  possit  non  intelligere  cu- 
randum.'t    If  we  are  obliged  to  ibUow  a  writer  with  much  cans,  to 

***  N«Mt  prim*  t^i  virtiM,  pertpkuitat,  propria  rerka,  icdot  orda,  noa  in  longuoi 
4lata  coMskiaM  ;  biMI  aeqae  iktit,  neque  MipOTAMt*" 

QviMTiL.  lib.  viii 

t  **  Duoourte  ought  «lwaj«  to  b«  o*^vionS|  even  to  the  moft  careleu  and  necliK«^m 
hevtr :  io  thai  tht  mbm  than  tirike  hit  mind,  at  the  light  of  the  iiin  does  our  eye% 
Ihoagh  tiMy  avMMC  diredca  apwarde  to  it  We  must  study  not  only  that  every  hearer 
■ugr  andontaDd  ufj  but  that  U  ihad  be  impoeiiblt  Cor  himnol  to  un^ratand  im."* 
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pause,  and  to  read  oTer  his  sentences  i  secoml  limei  in  order  to 
comprehend  them  fully,  he  will  nerer  please  us  long  Mankind 
are  too  indolent  to  relish  so  much  labour.  They  may  pretei  d  to  ad- 
mire the  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  mearxng; 
but  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  time. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  di£Bculty  of  their  subject  as  an  ex- 
e«ise  for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But  the  excuse  can  rarelvi  if  ever, 
he  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearlv,  that,  it  is  in  his 
|iuwer,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  distinct  propositions, 
or  to  express  clearly  to  others:  and  upon  no  subject  ou^t  any  man 
to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may 
verj  excusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate;  but 
still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ought  to  be  clear;  and  wherever  this  is 
the  case,  penpicuity  in  expressing  them  is  aJways  attainable.  The 
obscoritY  which  reigns  so  much  among  many  metaphysical  writers, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  ttieir  own  con- 
ceptions. They  see  the  object  but  in  a  confused  li^t ;  and,  of 
eottrBe,can  never  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to  others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  sort 
of  negative  virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect  It  has  higher  merit : 
it  is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author, 
we  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  n-ees  us  from  all  fatigue 
of  searching  for  his  meaning ;  who  carries  us  through  his  subject 
without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ;  wh^se  style  flows  always 
like  a  limpid  stream,  where  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  first,  to  single  words 
and  phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  I  begin 
with  treating  of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it  in  this  lec- 
ture 

Perspicuity,  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  rt»- 
quires  these  Aree  qualities  in  i^txemjpurityypropriety^  Bndprecmon. 

Purity  and  propriety  of  language,  are  OTOn  used  indiscriminately 
for  each  other ;  and,  indeed ,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A  distinc- 
tion, however,  obtains  between  them.  Purity  is  the  use  of  such 
words,  and  such  constructions^  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  flie  lan- 
guage which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are 
imported  from  otlier  languages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined, 
or  used  without  proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the  selection  of 
such  words  in  the  language,  as  the  best  and  most  established  usage 
has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  which  we  intend  to  express  by  tliem. 
It  implies  the  correct  and  happy  application  of  them,  according  to 
that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms  or  low  expressions ;  and  to 
m'ords  and  nhrascs,  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas  tlial 
w'C  ineaii  ^i  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be  strict- 
ly English,  without  Scoticismsor  Gallicisms,  or  ungrammatical  irre- 
i^olar  expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless,  be  deficient 
in  propriety.  The  words  may  be  ill  chosen ;  not  adapted  to  tlic 
subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's  sense.  He  has  taken  all 
his  ivords  and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  Englisli  language , 
bathe  ha^  madehis  selection  among  these  words  unhappily,     n'iiere- 
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afl|  style  cannot  be  proper  without  being  also  pure ;  and  where  both 
purity  And  propriety  meet,  besides  making  style  perhpiciioiiSy  titey 
also  render  it  graceful.  There  is  no  standard,  either  i>f  pnrity  or  of 
propriety,  hut  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  tlie 
counlry. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new  coined  words,  as  incongruous 
with  purity  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  some  ezcep* 
lions  are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  they  may  have  grace. 
Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  coin- 
mg,  or,  at  least,  new  compounding  words;  yet,  even  here,  this  li- 
berty should  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  In  prose,  such  innova- 
tions are  more  hazardous,  and  have  a  worse  effect.  They  are  apt  to 
give  style  an  affected  and  conceited  air ;  and  should  never  be  ven- 
tured upon,  except  by  such,  whose  established  reputation  gives  them 
some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  language. 

Tbe  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  ne- 
cessity requires  them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Barren  languages 
may  need  such  assistances;  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these.  Dean 
Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  himself  much  on 
using  no  words  but  such  as  were  of  native  growth :  and  his  lan- 
guage may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  pu- 
rity and  propriety,  in  the  choice  of  words.  At  present,  we  seem  to 
be  departing  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of  Latin  words  have, 
of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occasions,  they  give  an 
appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  style.  But  often,  also,  they 
render  it  stiff  and  forced  :  and,  in  general,  a  plain,  native  style,  as 
it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  management  of 
words,  it  mav  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with  this  La- 
tinised English. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  language,  which, 
as  it  is  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,  me- 
rits a  full  explication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  are,  por- 
(l\aps,  not  commonly  formed  about  it 

^  The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word.  It  comes  from  ^  praecidere,'  to  cut  off:  it  imports 
retrenching  all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses 
it  I  observed  before,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  quali- 
ties of  style  from  the  qualities  of  thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  thi.^ 
instance.  For,  in  order  to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  pro- 
perly a  quality  of  style,  one  must  possess  a  very  considerable  db-y 
gree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of  thinking.  '  | 

The  words  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  may  be  faulty 
in  three  respects )  they  may  either  not  express  that  idea  which  tli^ 
author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  is  akin  to 
it ;  or^  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  complete- 
ly ;  or,  they  may  express  it,  togeUier  with  something  more  than  he 
intends.  Preeision  stands  opposed  to  all  these  three  faults ;  but 
chiefly  to  the  last  In  an  author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  being 
free  from  the  two  former  faults  seems  implied.  The  words  which  h« 
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uses  a.'e  proper;  that  is,  they  express  that  idea  which  he  intends, 
and  they  express  it  fully;  but  to  be  precise,  signifies^  that  they  ex- 
press that  idea,  and  no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words  which 
introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any  superfluous  unseasonable  accessory, 
so  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  object,  and  thereby  to 
render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and  indistinct  This  re- 
'^oircs  a  writer  to  have,  himself,  a  very  clear  apprehension  of  the  ob- 
ject he  means  to  present  to  us;  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  it  in  his 
miod ;  and  never  to  waver  in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it;  a  perfec- 
tion to  which,  indeed,  few  writers  attain. 

Tlie  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly, above  one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  to* 
g^^ther,  especially  objects  among  which  there  is  resemblance  or  con- 
nexion, it  finds  itself  confused  and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  clearly 
perceive  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ.  Thus,  were 
any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose 
structure  I  wanted  to  form  a  distinct  notion,  I  would  desire  all  its 
trappine^  to  be  taken  off,  I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me 
hy  itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  distract 
my  attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with  words.  If,  when  you  wouM 
inform  me  of  your  meaning,  you  also  tell  me  more  than  what  conveys 
it;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  object;  if,  by 
unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  you  shift  the  point  of  view, 
and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes  another 
thing  that  is  connected  with  it;  you  thereby  oblige  me  to  look  on 
several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principal.  You  load 
the  animal  you  are  showing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars, 
and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  resem- 
bling,  and  yet  somewhat  differing,  that  I  see  none  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  style;  and  is  the  proper  oppo- 
site to  precision.  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  of 
words.  Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ;  and  they  only 
confound  the  reader.  They  are  sensible  of  not  having  caught  the 
precise  expression,  to  convey  what  they  would  signify ;  they  do  not, 
indeed,  conceive  their  own  meaning  very  precisely  themselves;  and 
therefore  help  it  out,  as  they  can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which 
may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the  defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat 
nearer  to  their  idea:  they  are  always  going  about  it,  and  about  it, 
but  never  just  hit  the  thing.  The  image,  as  they  set  it  befor<^  you,  is 
always  seen  double ;  and  no  double  image  is  distinct  When  an  author 
tells  me  of  his  heroes  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is 
precise^  and  I  understand  it  fully.  But  if,  from  the  desire  of  multi- 
plying words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  courage  9XiA  fortitude;  at  the 
moment  he  joins  these  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  waver. 
He  means  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly;  but  he  is,  in  tnith. 
expressing  two.  Courage  resists  A^Liigev^  fortitude  supports  pain. 
The  occa<«ion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  different;  and 
Q  14 
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being  led  to  tliink  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them  should 
be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my  conception  of 
the  object  indistinct 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  qualifi- 
ed  sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being  precise. 
He  uses  proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement;  he  gives  you  the 
idea  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  far  he  is  perspicu 
ous:  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind;  they  are 
loose  and  general;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with  preci* 
sion.  All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  is  sufficient, 
on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  meaning. 
The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  familiar  kind;  and  we 
are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  every 
word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise  and  exact 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  Iangus«e,  are  more  clear 
and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  Sir 
William  Temple ;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precision. 
They  are  loose  and  diffuse;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  mean- 
ing by  several  words,  which  show  you  fully  whereabouts  it  lies,  ra- 
ther than  to  sinde  out  those  expressions,  which  would  convey  clear- 
ly the  idea  which  they  have  in  view,  and  no  more.  Neither,  indeed, 
is  precision  the  prevailing  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  style ;  although 
he  is  not  so  deficient  in  this  respect  as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,  are  much  greater 
than  Mr.  Addison's;  and  the  more  unpardonable,  because  ne  is  a 
professed  philosophical  writer ;  who,  as  such,  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  have  studied  precision.  His  style  has  both  great  beauties* 
and  great  faults;  and,on  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  model  for 
imitation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
words;  those  which  he  employs  are  generally  proper  and  well 
sounding;  he  has  great  variety  of  them;  and  his  arrangement,  as 
shall  be  afterwards  shown,  is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  in 
precision,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to 
fierpetual  affectation.  He  is  fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  pa- 
rade of  language;  he  is  never  satisfied  with  expressing  any  thin|i^ 
clearly  and  simply ;  he  must  always  give  it  the  dress  of  state  and 
majesty.  Hence  perpetual  circumlocutions,  and  many  words  and 
phrases  employed  to  describe  somewhat,  that  would  have  been  de- 
scribed much  better  by  one  of  them.  If  he  has  occasion  to  men> 
tion  any  person  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  his  pro- 
per name.  In  the  treatise,  entitled.  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  des- 
cants for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle,  without  once 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than  the  master  critic,  the  mighty- 
genius  and  judge  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  master 
of  art,  and  consummate  philologist     In  the  same  way,  the  grand 

!>oetic  sire,  the  philosophical  patriarch,  and  his  disciple  of  noUe 
)irth  and  lofty  genius,  are  the  only  names  by  which  he  coude- ' 
9Gends  to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  in  another  pas. 
sage  of  the  same  trertise.    This  method  of  distinguishing  persons 
is  extremely  affected;  but  it  is  not  so  contrary  to  precision^  a^  tl^o 
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frequent  circumlocutions  he  employs  for  all  moral  ideas;  attentive, 
on  rvery  occasion,  more  to  the  pomp  of  laneuage,  than  to  the  clear- 
ncM  which  he  ou^t  to  have  studied  as  a  philosopher.  The  moral 
umse,  for  instance,  aAer  he  had  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  term ; 
hot,  how  vague  becomes  the  idea,  when,  in  the  next  page,  he  calls 
it,  'That  natural  aifection,  and  anticipating  fancjr,  which  makes  the 
««Boac  of  right  and  wrong?'  Self  examination,  or  reflection  on  our 
own  conduct,  is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease ;  but  when  it  ii  virought 
into  all  the  forms  of  <  A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties, 
becoming  a  self-Kliaiogist,  entering  into  partnership  with  himself, 
forming  the  dual  number  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  it  On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or  ra- 
ther lomds  with  words,  the  plainest  and  simplest  propositions,  as,  if 
not  to  obscnre,  at  least,  to  enfeeble  thein. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing Tirtue,  he  means  to  show,  that,  by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our 
mind,  as  much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give  himself  a 
wound,  would  hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a  redunoancy  of  words 
he  pours  forth :  *  Now  if  the  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appeared 
to  us  such  as  it  really  is;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence 
any  one  good  or  orderly  affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disor- 
derly one,  without  drawing  on,  in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state 
which,at  its  height,  is  confessed  to  be  so  miserable;  it  would  then, 
nndoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ill,  immoral,  or  unjust  ac- 
tion, can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad  and  breach  on 
the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing  of  that  execution 
already  done :  whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  in  prejudice  to  his  integrity, 
good  nature,  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater  cruelty 
towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  swallow  what  was  poi- 
sonous, or  who,  with  his  own  hands, should  voluntarily  mangle  or 
wound  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limbs,  or  body.'* 
Here,  to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  ^To  remove  a  good  and 
orderly  affection,  and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one;'  next,  it 
is,  <To  commit  an  action  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and  unjust;'  and  in  the 
next  line,  it  is,  <To  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good 
nature,  and  worth;'  nay,  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wound- 
ing himself,  is,  'To  mangle,  or  wound,  his  outward  form  or  consti- 
tution, his  natural  limbs  or  body.'  Such  superfluity  of  words  is  dis- 
gustful to  erery  reader  of  correct  taste;  and  serves  no  purpose  out 
to  emharrass  and  perplex  the  sense.  This  sort  of  style  is  elegantly 
desciibed  by  Quintilianz'Est  in  quibusdam  turha  inanium  verbo- 
nim,  qui  dum  communem  loquendimorem  reform  idant,ducti  spftcie 
nitori^s  circumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquaeitate  quoe  dicere  vohint.t 
Lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  -^ 

•ChMMteriM.    TolLlip(.80u 

¥  A  crowd  of  dnmewitaig  words  U  brought  togitlMr  by  ione  aiitbort,  who,  aAai«f  of 
dpmsuig  IheBBsdret  aAer  a  common  and  ordmarj  manner,  and  aUured  by  an  appeiir* 
nee  of  splendour,  surround  trmry  thing  which  ihey  mean  to  lay  iRdth  a  certain  copious 
bqiwcity.** 
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The  great  source  of  a  loose  style^  in  opposition  to  precision,  is 
ihe  injudicious  use  of  th  )se  words  termed  synonymous.  They  are 
called  synonymous,  beciuse  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principal 
idea;  but,  ior  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  they  express  it  with 
some  diversity  in  the  circumstances.  They  are  varied  by  some  ac- 
cessary idea  which  every  word  introduces,  and  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Hardly,  in  any  language,  ai^  there  two 
words  that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea;  a  person  thoroughly 
conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  language,  will  always  be  able  to 
observe  something  that  distinguishes  them.  As  they  are  like  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  them 
to  great  advantage,  by  using  them,  so  as  to  heighten  and  to  finish 
the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which 
Ivd  means  to  exhibit  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremelv  attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the 
bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other;  and 
to  employ  them  carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  pe- 
riod, or  of  rounding  and  diversifying  the  language,  as  if  their  signifi- 
cation were  exactly  the  same,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not  Hence  a 
certain  mist  and  indistinctness  is  unwarily  thrown  over  style. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  i^o  two  words  we  should  more 
readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  diligere.  Cicero, 
however,  has  shown  us,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt 
tliem.  'Quid  ergo,'  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  'tibi  commen- 
dem  eum  quem  tu  ipse  diligis?  Sod  tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me 
diligi  solum,  verum  etiam  amari,  ob  earn  rem  tibi  hsec  scribo.'* 
In  the  same  manner  tuiua  and  securus^  are  words  which  we  should 
readily  confound ;  yet  their  meaning  is  different.  TatuSy  signifies 
out  of  danger;  secumSy  free  from  the  dread  of  it  Seneca  has  ele- 
gantly marked  this  distinction;  'Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  secura 
non  possunt. 't  In  our  own  language,  very  many  instances  might  be 
given  of  a  difference  in  meaning  among  words  reputed  synonymous ; 
and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now  point  out  some  of 
these.  The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  themselves  be  of 
use;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending,  with 
care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  eve*  we  would 
write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

Austerity y  severity y  rigour.  Austerity,  relates  to  the  matf«ier  of 
living;  severity,  of  thinking;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To  austerity, 
is  opposed  effeminacy;  to  seventy,  relaxation;  to  rieour,  clemen- 
cy. A  hermit,  is  austere  in  his  life ;  a  casuist,  severe  m  his  applica- 
tion of  religion  or  law;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

Custoniy  habit.  Custom,  respects  the  action;  habit  the  actor. 
By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act;  bv 
habit,  the  effect  which  thit  repetition  produces  on  me  mind  or  body. 
Hy  the  custom  of  walking  often  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  oi 
idleness. 


•  Ad.  VmmSL  I   18.  Bp.  47.  t  Bpis.  97. 
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Surprised,  astonishedj  amaztdy  cofnfonndtd,  I  am  surprint!,  iv  it h 
vrhat  is  new  or  unexpected ;  I  am  astonished,  at  what  is  vast  or  great ; 
1  am  amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensiUe ;  I  am  confounded,  by 
what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

Deaisty  renounce,  qxdt,  leave  off.  Each  of  these  words  imply  some 
pursuit  or  object  relinquished;  but  from  different  motives.  We 
desist,  from  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit  We  auit, 
for  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests  us  more;  and  we 
leave  off,  because  we  are  weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists 
from  his  designs,  when  he  finds  they  are  impracticable ;  he  renoun- 
ces the  court,  because  he  has  been  affronted  by  it;  he  quits  ambition 
for  study  or  retirement;  and  leaves  off  his  attendance  on  the  great* 
as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it 

Pride^  vanity.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity,  make^n 
as  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has 
done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtiness,  disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high  opin- 
ion we  entertain  of  ourselves ;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have 
of  others. 

7b  distinguish,  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want  not 
to  confound  with  anotherthing;  we  separate,  what  we  want  to  remove 
from  it  Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  by  their  qual- 
ities.    They  are  separated,  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

7b  weary,  to  fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  same  thing  wea- 
ries us ;  labour  fatigues  us.  I  am  weary  with  standing;  I  am  fatigued 
with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance;  fatigues  us 
by  his  importunity. 

7b  abhor,  to  detest.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply,  strong  dislike ;  to 
detest,  imports  also  strong  disapprobation.  One  abhors  being  in 
debt;  he  detests  treachery. 

7b  invent,  to  discm^er.  We  invent  things  that  are  new;  we  dis- 
cover what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  Invented  the  telescope ;  Har- 
vey discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Only,  alone.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same 
kind;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  bv  no  other.  An  only 
child,  is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is 
one  who  is  left  by  itself.  There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise 
language,  betwixt  these  two  phrases,  ^  virtue  only  makes  us  happy ;' 
and  *  virtue  alone  makes  us  happy.'  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  nothing  else  can  do  it.  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy; 
imports,  that  virtue,  by  itself,  or  unaccompanied  with  other  advanta* 
ges,  is  sufficient  to  do  it 

Entire,  complete,  A  thing  is  entire,  by  >vanting  none  of  its  parts ; 
complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  belong  to  it  A 
man  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not  have  one 
complete  apartment 

TVanquiUity,  peace,  calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  situation  free 
from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  situation  with 
respect  to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it;  calm,  with  regard  to 
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a  dif  turbed  situation  eoing  before,  or  following  it.  A  sood  mtn 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself;  peace,  with  othei*s ;  and  calm,  after 
the  storm. 

A  difficulty  J  an  obsiack.  A  difficulty,  embarrasses ;  an  obstacle, 
«itops  us.  We  rerooTe  the  one;  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally, 
the  first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  affair  ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreicn 
cause.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athenians  from  the 
nature  of  their  dispositions;  but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  designs. 

fVisdom  J  prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is 
most  proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  impro- 
perly. A  wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  success; 
a  prudent  man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brought  into  danger. 

Enough^  sufficient.  Enough,  relates  to  the  quantity  which  one 
wishes  to  have  o^any  thing.  Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to 
be  made  of  it  Hence,  enough,  generally  imports  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  sufficient  does.  The  covetous  man  never  has  enough  ; 
although  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

To  avowj  to  acknowledge^  to  confess.  Each  of  these  words  im- 
ports the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  different  circumstances.  To 
avow,  SMpposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it;  to  acknowledge,  supposes 
a  simall  degree  of  faultincs^,  which  Uie  acknowledgment  compeo* 
sates;  to  confess,  supposes  a  higher  degroe  of  crime.  A  patriot 
avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  applauded;  a  gentle- 
man acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  foi^i  ven ;  a  prisoner  confesses 
the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and  is  punished. 

To  remark^  to  observe.  We  remark  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  or- 
der  to  remember;  we  observe,  in  the  way. of  examination,  in  order 
to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees ;  a 
general  observes  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

Equivocal^  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  expression  is,  one  which 
has  one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood ;  another  sense 
concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it  An  am- 
higuous  expression  is,  one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of  them  to  give  it  An  equivocal  expres* 
sion  is  used  with  an  intention  to  deceive;  an  ambiguous  one,  when 
it  is  used  with  design,  is,  widi  an  intention  not  to  give  full  infonns- 
tion.  An  Aonest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a 
confused  man  may  often  utter%mbiguous  ones,  without  any  design. 
I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more. 

f^iih^  ^*  Both  these  particles  express  the  connexion  between 
some  instrument,  or  means  of  effecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  who 
employs  it;  but  uniA,  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  connex- 
ion;  1^, a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  mth  a  sword;  he 
dies  by  violence.  The  criminal  is  bound  unih  ropes  by  the  execii- 
doner.  The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  pardcles,  is  ele- 
pntly  marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robertson^s  History  of  Scotland, 
when  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings  was  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
tenure  bj^  which  hin  nobles  h^d  their  lands,  they  started  up,  and  drew 
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(heir  swords:  *By  thme,'  said  they,  ^  we  acquired  our  lands,  and 
im/A  the^e  we  will  defend  them.'  *  By  these  we  acquired  our  lancts ;' 
^gnifies  the  more  remote  means  of  acauisition  by  force  and  martial 
deeds;  and,  ^wUh  these  we  will  defend  them;'  sienifies  the  imme 
diate  direct  instrument,  the  sword  which  they  would  employ  in  theii 
defence. 

i  These  are  instances  of  words,  in  our  language,  which  by  careless 
writers,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfecuy  synonymous,  and  yet 
are  not  so*  Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the 
same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  is 
weiched,  and  attended  to,  the  more  dearly  and  forcibly  shall  we 
qieuor  write.* 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  thb  head*  it  will  now  appear,  that, 
in  order  to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  two  things  are  especially 
requisite:  one,  that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct;  and 
the  other,  that  we  haFean  exact  and  full  comprehension  of  the  forco 
of  thoee  words  wliieh  he  employs.  Natural  ^nius  is  here  required ; 
labour  and  attention  still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  authors, 
in  our  language,  most  distinguished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his 
writings,  we  seldom  or  never  find  vague  expressions  and  synony- 
mous words  carelessly  thrown  together.  His  meaning  is  always  clear, 
and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  oecasion  to  observe  before,  that  thoagfa  all  subjects  of  writ- 
mg  or  discourse  demand  perspicuitr,  vet  all  do  not  require  the  same 
degree  of  that  exact  precision  whicn  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at 
least,  some  meAsure  of  precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose 
profusion  of  words  which  imprints  no  clear  idea  on  the  reader's 
mind.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  on  our  guard,  lest  too 
great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  in  subjects  where  it  is  not 
strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dry  and  barren  style;  lest,  from 
the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness  and 
ornament  Some  degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remark* 
ed  in  Dean  Swift's  serious  xv'orks.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his 
ideas  clear  and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness, 
he  appears  to  reject,  disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on 
tome  occasions,  may  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat 
hard  and  dry.  To  unite  copiousness  and  precision,  to  be  flowing 
and  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  and  exact  in  the  choice 
of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  diflicnit 


*  In  fVench  there  is  a  veiy  useful  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  Abb6  Girard't  Syii»> 
^Kgma  Frmmfoiieit  in  whieh  he  has  uMule  a  large  collection  of  such  apparent  synonjaaes 
in  the  lan^iMige,  and  shown^  with  nrach  accuracy,  the  difference  in  their  signification. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  such  work  were  undertaken  for  our  tongue,  and 
eiecntwi  with  equal  taste  and  judgment.  Nothing  would  contrilmte  more  to  precise  and 
elqpuit  writms-  In  the  mean  time,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  pemeed  with  con- 
sidlerable  proAt  It  will  accustom  persons  to  weigh,  with  attention,  the  force  o| 
words ;  audi  wiU  suggest  several  distinctions  betwixt  synonymous  terms  in  our  own 
Isnguaipe,  analogous  to  those  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  French ;  and,  according- 
It,  several  of  the  instanoes  above  given,  were  suggested  by  the  work  of  this  attttt<Mr. 
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Attainments  in  writing.  Some  kinds  of  compoation  may  require 
more  of  copiousness  and  ornament ;  others,  more  of  precision  and 
accuracy ;  nay,  in  the  same  composition,  the  different  parts  of  it 
may  demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner.  But  we  must  study 
ne\'er  to  sacriiice,  totally,  any  oae  of  these  qualities  to  the  other*; 
and  by  a  proper  management,  both  of  them  may  be  made  fully  con- 
sistcut,  if  our  own  ideas  be  precise,  and  our  knowledge  and  stock 
of  words  be,  at  the  same  time,  extensive. 


Q^UESTIOirS. 


What  is  the  next  subject  of  consi- 
deration ?  What  18  the  heei  definition 
that  can  be  given  of  it?  How  does  it 
differ  from  mere  langaage,  or  words? 
To  what  has  it  always  some  reference? 
Of  what  is  it  a  picture;  and  hence, 
what  follows  ?  Why  is  it  no  wonder 
that  these  two  should  be  so  intimately 
connected ;  and  for  what  have  different 
fountiies  consequently  been  noted? 
With  what  did  the  eastern  natioai  ani- 
mate their  style  ?  Of  the  Athenians, 
and  their  style;  and  of  the  Asiatics^ 
and  theirs,  what  is  remarked?  In  what 
modern  iaiu^aj^  are  the  same  cha- 
racteristicardirorences  to  be  seen?  In 
giving  the  g^ieral  charaeteri  of  style, 
of  wlmt  is  it  usual  to  talk;  and  what 
are  they  ?  As  our  author  is  aflerwards 
to  discourse  of  the  general  characters 
of  style,  with  what  is  it  neceaaary  to 
iiegin  ?  Under  what  two  heads  may 
the  qualities  of  a  good  style  be  ranged ; 
and  why  ?  When  both  these  ends  are 
answered,  what  is  accomplished?  What 
will  be  admitted  to  be  the  fundamental 
quality  of  style;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  WhaL  therefore,  must  be  our  first 
object  ?  W  hat  writers  will  fail  to  please 
us  long ;  and  why?  What  do  authors, 
sometimes,  plead  as  an  excuse  for  want 
of  perspicuity  ?  Why  can  thia  excuse 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted  ?  When  is 
perspicuity,  in  expressing  our  ideas, 
alwrays  attainable)  To  what  is  the 
uliecurity  which  so  generally  reigns 
among  metaphysical  writers,  to  be  at- 
bibuted  ?  In  what  manner  do  they  see 
o?)jects ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
How  is  perspicuity  to  be  considered  ? 
A^ith  an  author  of 'what  description  are 
we  pleLsed  ?  In  what  two  psjticulars 
does  tl.e  study  of  perspicuitv  require 


attention?  When  considered  with 
spect  to  words  and  phrases,  what  three 
qualities  does  perspicuity  require?  Of 
purity  and  propriety  of  langua^  what 
is  observed  i  How  are  they  disUnguisiw 
.ed?  What  does  propriety  imply  T  How 
may  style  be  p\ire,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  deficient  in  propriety  ?  But  as 
style  cannot  be  proper  without  bein^ 
pure  also,  what  follows  ?  What  is  the 
only  Btandard  of  purity  and  propriety? 
Of  the  use  of  obsolete,  or  new  coined 
words,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the  use 
of  them,  where  is  the  greatest  latitude 
admitted ;  and  how  must  this  liberty 
be  used?  What  efiect  are  they  apt  to 
^ve  to  style,  in  prose?  Of  the  introduce 
Uon  of  foreira  or  learned  words,  what 
is  observed?  Where  may  such  assist- 
smce  be  needed?  On  what  did  Dean 
Swift  value  himseli*;  and  of  his  l«n> 
guage,  what  is  remarked?  What  is 
Uie  present  state  of  our  language  ?  A 
multitude  of  what  words  have  ol'  late 
been  poured  in  upon  us ;  and  what  is 
their  effect?  Wnat  remark  followF? 
what  shall  we  next  consider ;  and  why  ? 
Whence  may  the  exact  import  ot*  pro- 
cisiou  be  drawn ;  antl  what  does  it  iii>- 
port  ?  What  was  before  observed  ;  and 
why  ?  In  what  three  respects,  may  the 
words  which  a  man  uses  to  exnrea  his 
ideas,  be  faulty  ?  To  whk^h  of  the  thrne 
does  precision  chiefly  stand  opposed  ? 
When  an  author  writes  with  propriety^ 
why  does  his  being  free  from  the  two 
former  faults  seem  implied  ?  But,  to  l>e 
precise^  signifies  wlmt?  What  ib  not 
found  in  his  words?  What  does  tliis 
require?  From  what  may  the  use  and 
importance  of  precision  be  deduced? 
Wny  can  it  not,  clearly  and  distinctly, 
view  more  than  one  abject  at  a  time  i 
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Bofir kthk  Ohirtrated  1  How  ia  the  re- 
mark, that  the  eame  Is  the  caae  with 
wonk,  Olustrated?  What  does  this 
ferni,  and  to  what  k  it  the  proper  op- 
posite? From  what  does  it  generally 
sme?  Of  feeble  wntera,  vrSaX  m  ob- 
iKrveo  <  Of  what  are  they  sensible  ? 
What  do  they  not  distinctly  conceive; 
and  what  is  the  ooneecjuence?  How  is 
the  image  as  they  set  it  beibre  yoa  al- 
ways seen?  How  is  thk  illustrated  in 
the  use  of  the  words  caunure  and  for- 
titude ;  and  what  is  the  dffierenoe  be- 
tween them?  Repeat  the  snoceedinff 
remark.  From  what  has  been  said, 
what  appears  ?  How  is  thk  remark  11- 
{fstrated  ?  All  subjects^  not  equally  re- 
quiring precision,  what,  on  some  occa- 
snns,  IS  sufficient ;  and  why  ?  Of  the 
«tyle  of  ArchbishoD  Tillotson,  Sir  Wil- 
iiam  Temple,  and  Mr.  Addison,  what  k 
remarked? 

Of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in 
point  of  preckion,  what  k  observed; 
and  why  k  thi&  in  hitn,  the  more  mi- 
pardonable?  What  k  the  quality  of 
hk  stvJe?  l¥]th  what  was  lie  well 
aripiainfjed ;  and  of  those  which  he  em- 
pbys,  what  k  observed  ?  To  what  are 
Ilk"  defects  in  preckion  to  be  attribu- 
ted ?  Of  what  IS  he  excessively  fond : 
and  with  what  k  he  never  satisfied  ? 
Hence,  what  iblknvs  ?  If  he  has  occa- 
oon  to  mentkn  any  person,  or  author, 
In  what  manner  does  he  do  it  ?  How  k 
thk  remark  iUu£!trated?  Of  thk  method 
of  disiininiishing  penons,  what  k  ob- 
served ?  But  it  k  not  so  contrary  to  pre- 
cikon  as  what?  What  illustrations  ibl- 
bw?  On  some  occasions,  to  what  ex- 
tent does  he  carry  thk  anectation?  In 
the  IbUowing  paragraph  of  the  inquiry 
euneemiiv?  virtue,  what  does  he  mean 
to  show?  Repeat  the  paragraph ;  and 
also  the  remarks  upon  it  ?  Of  such  su- 
perfluity of  words,  wiiat  k  observed  ? 
Repeat  Quintilian's  description  of  thk 
sort  of  style  ?  What  k  the  great  source 
of  a  loose  style?  Whyare  they  called  sy- 
nonymous? Howarethey  varied  ?  What 
will  we  liardly  find  in  any  laiurua^  ? 
"Ul  y,  and  how,  may  an  accurate  writer 
always  employ  them  to  great  advan- 
taj^  ?  But,  in  order  tothkend^  to  what 
must  he  be  extremely  attentive*  and 
whv?  Hence,  what  k  tlirown  over 
style?  Of  synonymous  words  in  the 
Latin  language,  what  k  rema.'ked; 
and  what  Instances  are  given?  In  our 
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own  language,  what  might  be  given  7 
Of  the  instances  which  our  author  k  » 
give,  what  does  he  observe  ?  What  k 
the  difference  between  oMMterity^  as* 
verity^  and  rigour  $  what  n  opposed  to 
each;  and  what  examples  rA  lUusira* 
tion  are  given  ?  What  ■  the  difierence 
between  cttstom  and  habit  ?  By  them 
respectively,  what  do  we  mean ;  and 
what  iUustration  fbUows?  What  k  the 
difiference  between  turpriaed^  asUy- 
niffted,  a$nazed^  and  confounded? 
What  do  deeitt^  renounce^  quitj  and 
leave  off.  respectively  imply ;  and  how 
k  thk  illustrated?  What  is  the  difie- 
rence between  fride  and  vaniiiy ;  and 
what  illustration  k  given?  On  what 
are  haughXiMM  and  diedain  respec- 
tively founded  ?  What  k  the  difference 
between  to  distingmeh^  smd  to  »ep(p- 
rate :  and  how  k  thk  difference  illus- 
trated ?  How  k  the  difference  between 
to  weary  J  and  to  fidigue^  illustrated  ? 
Wliat  do  to  abhoTj  and  to  detest^  re- 
spectively import;  and  what  illustra* 
tion  k  given?  What  k  the  diflejence 
between  to  inoeat^  and  to  discover; 
and  what  illustration  k  given  ?  Wliat 
do  only  and  alone  respectively  import ; 
and  by  what  examples  k  thk  difference 
illustrated  ?  There  is,  therefore,  a  diffe* 
rence  in  precise  language  betwixt  what 
two  phrases ;  and  what  do  tiiey  respec- 
tively import?  What  k  the  difierence 
between  entire  and  complete;  and 
what  illustration  follows  f  What  do 
tranquillity,  peace,  and  cahn,  respec- 
tively respect ;  and  by  what  example 
k  this  illustrated?  How  are  sidifficulty 
and  an  obsUide  distinl^ui6^led ;  and  by 
what  example  is  thk  illustrated?  What 
is  the  difference  between  wisdom  and 
prudence;  and  by  what  sentence  is 
thk  difference  illustrated  ?  To  what  dc 
enough,  and  sifficienlly^  respectively 
relate?  Hencc^  what  iollo\^'s;  and 
what  example  is  given  ?  What  do  to 
avow,  to  acknowledge^  and  to  confess. 
respectively  suppose :  and  what  illu»> 
trations  are  given  ?  What  is  the  difir^«> 
ence  between  to  remark  and  to  Oir 
serve ;  and  what  illustration  k  given  \ 
Distinguisli  arsbiguous  aiul  equirm-ul 
fully;  and  0ive  the  examples  of  iihut- 
tration.  What  connex.on  is  exprcfwi 
by  the  particles  vn (A and  ^i*  and  whui 
iUustration  follows?  Re))eat  Dr.  R/- 
bertson's  elejrant  distinction  of  ib^***. 
particles,  with  the  Bigniicalon  of  &tcli. 
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or  the  words  thui  gnr«ii}  what  it  re- 
■mrked?  From  woBit  has  been  said, 
what  will  DOW  appear;  and  what  are 
they?  What  is  nm  reqaired ;  and  of 
the  wntim  of  Dean  Swift,  what  is  ob- 
served? To  obserre  what,  had  our 
auihor before oecaaon?  What,in every 
sort  of  writing,  is  a  great  beauty  ?  But 
against  what  must  we  be  on  oar  guard? 
'R  what  onl^  was  Dean  Swift  atten- 
tive? What  18  the  hi^ert  attainment 
in  wilting?  What  may  different  lands 
of  compiStiop  require ;  but  what  must 
we  study  never  to  saonfioe? 


ANALYfira. 

Style. 

1.  The  definhion  of  style. 

A.  Variations  of  style  in  did» 
rentnatiooB. 
9.  Penpioiuty. 

A.  Parity. 

B.  Proprie^. 
o.  Precision. 

a.  A  loose  style. 

b.  Instances  of  deficienoy 

inpreoioon. 
8b  Synonymous  words. 
4.  Ckmcludiitg  romailok 


LECTIJRi:  XI« 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Havuto  benn  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  oonaidered 
its  fundamental  quality,  pern>icuity.  What  I  have  said  of  this,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  choice  of  words.  From  words  I  proceed  to  sentences ; 
and  asi  in  all  writing  and  discourse,  the  proper  composition  and 
structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  I  snail  treat  of 
this  fully.  Though  perspicuity  be  the  general  head  under  which  U 
at  present,  consider  language,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  this 
quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but  shall  mquire  also,  what  is  requisite 
for  their  grace  and  beauty :  that  I  may  bring  together,  under  one 
view,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or  period, 
farther,  than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete  proposition  or 
enunciation  of  thought    Aristotle's  definition  is,  m  the  main,  a  good 

one  :    *^  Atfic  fX*M  'fV  *"*  nkmniv  cb6*  mmry,  «u  fnytBof  gtmtwwnv :    A    fonn   of 

speech  which  hath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  is  of 
such  a  length  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  at  once.'*  This,  how- 
ever, admits  of  great  latitude.  For  a  sentence,  or  period,  consists 
always  of  component  parts,  which  are  called  its  members ;  and  as 
these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many,  and  may  be  connected 
in  several  different  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  mental  proposition, 
may  often  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  into  two  or 
three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences,  is, 
tfie  distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of  sen- 
tfmces,  as  to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  membcnis, 
which  may  enter  into  them,  cannot  be  ascertained  hy  any  definite 
measure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  there  may  be  an  extreme 
on  either  side.  Sentences  immoderately  long,  and  conttsting  of  too 
many  members,  always  transgress  some  one  or  other  of  the  roles 
which  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessaiy  to  be  observed  in  every  good 
sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  too  long 
periods.    In  compositions  where  pronunciation  has  no  place,  stil^ 
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boweFer,  bj  using  lon^^  periods  too  frequendj,  tn  author  oTcrioods 
the  reader's  ear,  and  (atones  his  attention.  For  long  periods  require^ 
evfdeady,  more  attention  than  short  ones^  in  order  to  pereeive 
elearly  Che  emmexion  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole 
at  one  view.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too 
many  short  sentenees  also;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken, 
the  connexion  of  thouf^t  weakenedi  and  the  memory  burdened  bj 
presenting  to  it  a  long  succession  of  minute  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentences,  the 
French  critics  make  a  veryjust  distinction  of  style,  into  BiyU 
perisdifue  Ukd  9lyie  em^.  The  Ja^yie/Mrtoelifuc  is  where  the  sen- 
tences are  composed  of  several  members  linked  together,  and  hang* 
ingupon  one  another;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  not  brought 
out  till  the  close.  This  is  the  most  pompous,  musical,  and  or^o- 
rical  manner  of  composing ;  ts  in  the  fdlowing  sentence  of  Sir 
William  Temple :  *  If  you  bok  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of 
otheisas  well  as  your  own;  if  you  think  how  few  are  bom  with  ho- 
nour, and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children;  how  little  beauty 
we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of;  how  many  diseases,  and  how 
much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world ;  you  will  fall  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many 
blessings  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand  of  God.'  (Letter 
to  Lady  Essex.)  Cicero  abou.:ds  with  sentences  constructed  after 
this  manner. 

The  siffle  caupf  is,  wlAcre  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  inde* 
pendent  propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing of  Mr.  Pope: '  I  confes.-«  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made 
me  an  author.  I  writ,  because  it  amused  me.  I  corrected,  because 
it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write.  I  published,  because 
f  was  told,  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.'  (Pre- 
face to  his  works.)  This  is  very  much  the  French  method  of  wri- 
ting; and  always  suivs  gay  and  easy  subjects.  The  siyk  perto- 
diqve^  gives  an  air  of  ginvity  and  dignity  to  composition.  The  sfi/Ie 
conpSj  is  more  lively  and  striking.  According  to  the  nature  of  the 
com  position ,  therefore,  and  the  general  character  it  ought  to  bear,  the 
one  or  other  may  be  predominant  But  in  almost  every  kind  of 
composition,  the  great  rule  is  to  intermix  them.  For  the  ear  tires 
of  either  of  them  when  too  long  continued :  whereas,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  cer- 
tain sprigh  tliness  is  joined  with  majesty  in  our  style.  ^  Non  semper/ 
says  Cicero,  (describing  very  expressively,  these  twodifferent  kinds 
of  sty  les,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,) '  non  semper  utendum  est 
perpctuitate«  etquasi  conversione  verborum ;  sed  saepe  carpenda  mem- 
bris  minutioribus  oratio  est.'* 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must  be  studied; 
not  only  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences,  but  in  the 
structure  of  our  sentences  also.    A  train  of  sentences,  constructed 

*  *«  It  is  net  proper  ahrayf  to  euploj  a  contintied  train,  and  a  loit  of  refvlar 
■•it  oTplvaMt ;  bat  itjle  ought  to  be  oAeii  brolwn  down  into  toaOer 
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in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  number  of  memberey  whe- 
uier  lon^  or  short,  should  never  be  allowed  to  succeed  one  another. 
However  musical  each  of  them  may  be,  it  has  a  better  effecl  to  iii- 
trodnce  even  a  discord,  than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  ol* 
siniiliar  sounds:  for,  nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity. 
In  this  article  of  the  construction  and  distribution  of  hi»  sentences. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  shown  great  art  In  the  last  lecture,  I  observ- 
ed, that  he  is  often  guilty  of  sacrificing  precision  of  style  to  pomp 
of  expression ;  and  that  there  loms  through  his  whole  manner,  u 
stiffness  and  affectation,  which  render  him  very  unfit  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  model.  But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he  was 
extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  he  hasstudie«i  the 
proper  intermixture  of  long  and  short  sentences^  with  variety  and 
harmony  in  their  structure,  more  tlmn  any  other  Engi^  author  > 
and  for  this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  attention. 

From  these  general  observations,  let  us  now  descend  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  qualities  that  are  required  to  make  a 
sentence  perfect  So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  construction  of 
sentences,  that,  in  every  sort  of  composition,  we  cannot  be  too 
strict  in  our  attentions  to  it  For,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  if  the 
sentences  be  constructed  in  a  clumsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  composed  of  such  sentences,  can  be 
read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  profit  Whereas,  by  giving  atten-> 
tioR  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this  part  of  style,  we  acquire  the  ha- 
bit of  expressing  ourselves  witJi  perspicuity  and  ekgance ;  and,  if  a 
disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentences,  we  immediately 
see  where  it  lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  to  me 
the  four  following:  1.  Clearness  and  precision.  9.  Unity.  S.Strengtli* 
4.  Harmony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  separately,  and  at 
some  length. 

The  first  is,  clearness  and  precision,  llie  least  failure  here,  the 
least  degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  sus- 
pense as  to  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest 
care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of  this,  as  one 
might,  at  first,  imagine.  Ambiguity  arises  from  two  causes :  either 
from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or  a  wrong  collocation  of  them.  01 
the  choice  of  words,  as  far  as  regards  perspicuity,  I  treated  fuHy  in 
the  last  lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  them,  I  am  now  to  treaU 
The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is,  to  observe  exactly  the  rules  oC 
grammar,  as  far  as  these  can  guide  us.  But  as  the  grammar  of  cnir 
language  is  not  extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous  colloca< 

*"  On  the  structure  of  scntencet,  the  ancientu  appear  to  have  bestowed  a  grent  deal 
uf  attention  and  care.    The  Treatise  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  vi^i  E(|u»vif«c,  abotmd*. 
with  obseiTaiionk  u)K>n  the  choice  and  collocation  of  words,  carried  to  such  a  degree  of 
nicety,  as  would  frequently  teem  to  us  minute.  The  Treatise  of  Djronysius  of  Halicaniaa 
suS)  irt^i  nfBtvtmt  erofccrsv,  is  more  masterly;  but  U  chiefly  confined  to  the  musicai 
vtructive  of  }>eriods ;  a  subject  for  which  the  Greek  language  afforded  much  more  au 
ilttance  to  their  writers,  than  our  tongtie  admit*.    On  the  arrangement  of  words  ii\ 
English  sentences,  the  zriiith  chapt.  of  Lord  Kaims's  Elements  of  Criticism,  ought  ti 
be  consulted ;  and  also  the  2d  rolume  of  Dr  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
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tion  of  words,  where  there  is  no  transfrression  of  any  grammatical 
rtjie.  The  relations  which  the  words,  or  members  of  n  period,  bear 
CO  one  another,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greolc 
or  LaliA,  by  means  of  termination ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  |>o- 
aition  in  which  they  stand.  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement 
of  sentences  is,  that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related, 
should  be  plaeed  in  the  sentence,  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible  ^ 
so  as  to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not 
always  ohserved,  even  by  good  writers,  as  strictly  as  it  ought  to  be. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some  instances,  which  will  bofh  show 
the  importance  of  this  role,  and  make  the  applicauon  of  itunderstood. 
-i  First,  in  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the 
signification  of  something  which  either  precedes  or  follows  them, 
there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  nicety.  <  By  greatness,'  says  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, in  the  Spectator,  No.  413,  <  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  oi 
any  single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view.'  Here  the 
place  of  the  aidverb  on/y,  renders  it  a  limitation  of  the  following 
word  mean.  'I  do  not  only  mean.'  The  question  may  then  be 
put.  What  does  be  more  than  mean?  Had  he  placed  it  after  &u/Ar, 
lit  i  II  it  would  have  heen  wrong.  ^  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  only  oi  any 
single  object'  For  we  might  then  ask,  What  does  he  mean 
more  than  the  bulk  ?  Is  it  the  colour  ?  Or  any  other  property  ?  Its 
proper  place,  undoubtedly,  is,  after  the  word  object,  ^  By  great- 
ness, I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only ;'  for  then, 
when  we  put  the  question.  What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk 
of  a  single  object?  The  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author 
intends,  and  gives  it; '  The  largeness  of  a  whole  view.'  ^Theism,' 
>ays  l.^rd  Shaftesbury,  <  can  only  be  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  athe- 
ism.' Does  he  mean  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else,  except 
being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism?  This  is  what  his  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  of  only.  He  should 
have  said,  'Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism  or  atheism.* 
I'l  like  manner.  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  advancement  of  Reli- 
pm,)  'The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we.* 
These  words  are  capable  of  two  diflerent  senses,  according  as  the 
eoiphasis,  in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  liberty^  or  upon  at  leasi.  In 
1  ii  e  fi  rst  case,  they  wi  11  signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  un- 
dirnttand  better  than  the  Romans,  liberty^  at  least,  was  one  thing, 
which  they  understood  as  well  as  we.  In  the  second  case,  they  wiJI 
injport,  that  liberty  Mras  understood,  at  kast  as  well  by  them  as  by 
If « ;  meaning  that  by  them  it  was  better  understood.  If  this  last,  as 
I  'nake  no  doubt,  was  Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity 
uould  have  been  avoided,  and  the  sense  rendered  independent  of 
the  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  arranging  the  words  thus:  'The 
Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least,  as  we.'  The  fact  is, 
with  respect  tosuch  adverbs, as  onfy^ wholly ^  at  leasty^nd  the  restof 
that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and  emphasis  we  use 
in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show  their  reference,  and 
to  moke  the  m^saning  clear ;  and  hence  we  acquire  a  habit  of  throv.  - 
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ing  tlteiTi  in  loosely  in  the  course  of  a  period.  But,  in  writinii^. 
Inhere  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  he 
more  accurate;  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  the  wonla 
which  they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  of  doubt,  upon  t)ie 
6rst  inspection. 

Secondly,  when  a  circumstance  is  interposed  in  vhe  middle  of  a 
sentence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to 
divest  it  of  all  ambiguity.  For  instance;  ^  Are  these  designs,'  says 
f^rd  Bolingbroke,  Dissert  on  Parties,  Dedicat  *  Ase  these  designs^ 
which  %ny  man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  in  any  eireomstanees,  in  any 
situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afinaid  to  stow?'  Here  we  aie 
left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words,  *in  any  dreumsiaiueijin  any 
rituaiian/  are  connected  with,  *9l  man  bom  in  Briton,  in  any  eir-> 
cumstances,  or  situation,'  or  with  that  man's  *  avowing  his  designs, 
in  any  circumstances,  or  situation,  into  which  he  may  be  brou^t?' 
If  the  latter,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  intended  to  be  the  mean* 
ing,  the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus ; '  Are  these 
designs,  which  any  man  who  is  bom  a  &iU>n,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
or  afraid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to  avow?'  But, 

Thirdly,  still  more  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  di^NMition 
of  the  relative  pronouns,  who^  wkieh^  urAoi,  toAosCf  and  of  all  those 
particles  which  express  the  connexion  of  Uie  parts  of  speech  with 
one  another.  As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this  connexion,  we 
cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here.  A  small  error  may  over-* 
cloud  ihe  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence;  and  even  where  tlie 
meaning  is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative  particles  are  out  ol 
their  proper  place,  we  always  find  something  awkward  and  di^oinl- 
ed  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  (No. 
54.)  'This  kind  of  wit,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  <  was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrymen,  about  an  age  or  two  ago,  who  did 
not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  ihe  sake  of  be- 
ing witty.'  We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning  here ;  but  the  con- 
struction would  evidently  be  mended  by  disposing  of  the  circum- 
stance, 'about  an  age  or  two  ago,'  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  sepa- 
rate the  relative  who,  from  its  antecedent  our  countrymen;  in  thi^ 
way: '  About  an  age  or  two  ago^  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countnrmen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  ob- 
lique reason^  but  purely  lot  the  sake  of  being  witty.'  Spectator,  No. 
412.  '  We  no  where  meet  with  a  m<Nre  glorious  and  pleasingshow  in 
nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  li^t, 
Ihat  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.'  Whiek  is 
here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  «Aoi0,  as  its  antecedent; 
but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that  without  a  careful  attention  to  the 
sense,  we  would  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of  sjmtax,  to  refer  it 
to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  sun  itself;  and,  hence, 
an  indistinctness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentence.  The  following 
passage  in  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  (vol.  ii.  serm*  15.)  is  stjli 
more  censurable :  Ut  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ounelves  ii|{ainat 
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ilie  aceideats  of  lifcy  by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  QQthinji;  can 
protect  us  against,  but  the  good  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father.' 
fFhichy  always  refers  grammatically  to  the  immediately  preceding 
substantive,  which  is  here  '  treasures ;'  and  this  would  make  not.- 
sense  of  the  whole  period.  Every  one  fipK^ls  this  impropi  iety.  The 
sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  <  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heap- 
ing up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life, 
which  nothing  can  protect  us  against  but  the  good  providence  of 
our  heavenly  Father.'         , 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift*s. 
lie  is  recommending  to  young  clergymen,  to  write  their  sermoos 
fully  and  distinctly.  '  Many/  says  he,  ^  act  so  directly  contrary  to 
this  method,  that,  Crom  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they 
acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner, 
that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have  written.'  He  certainly 
does  not  mean,  that  they  had  acquired  time  and  paper  at  the  uni* 
versity,  but  that  they  had  acquir^  this  habit  there ;  and  therefore 
his  words  ought  to  have  run  thus :  ^  From  a  habit,  which  they  have  ^ 
acquired  at  the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  they  write  in 
so  diminutive  a  manner.'  In  another  passage,  the  same  author  has 
left  his  meaning  altogether  uncertain,  by  misplacing  a  relat'  ve.  It 
is  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  a  member  of  parliam«mt,  con* 
ceming  the  sacramental  teat :  ^  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you,  Sir, 
my  own  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here,  relating  to  this  weighty  afiair ;  upon  whidi  I  am  confident  you 
may  securely  reckon.'  Now  I  ask,  what  it  is  he  would  have  his 
correspondent  to  reckon  upon,  securely  ?  The  natural  construction 
leads  to  these  words,  ^  this  weighty  afiair.'  But,  as  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  sense  of  this,  it  is  more  probable  he  meant  that 
tlie  majority  of  both  houses  might  be  securely  reckoned  upon ;  though 
certainly  this  meaning,  as  the  words  are  arranged,  is  obscurely  ex-  y 
pfessed.  The  sentence  would  be  amended  by  arranging  it  thus : 
^Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to  this 
weighty  afiair,  as  well  as  that  of  ai  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon.' 

Several  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those  which 
I  have  produced  sufficient  to  make  the  rule  understood ;  that,  in  the 
construction  of  sentence^  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to, 
is  the  marshalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as  shall  most  clearly 
mark  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another ; 
furticularly,  that  adverbs  shall  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  tp 
the  woids  which  they  are  intended  to  qualify;  that,  where  a cir- 
ccrastanee  is  thrown  in,  it  shall  never  hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  a 
period,  but  be  determined  by  its  place  to  one  or  other  member  of  it; 
auil  U)st  every  relative  word  which  is  used,  shall  instantly  present 
its  antecedent  to  tlie  mind  of  the  reader,  without  the  least  obscurity. 
1  have  roentionad  these  three  cases,  because  I  think  they  are  Die 
moMt  frequent  occasional  of  ambiguity  creeping  into  sentences.    :rr 

With  regard  to  relatives,  I  must  further  observe,  thdl  obscurity 
ofien  aiises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  them,  partiirularly  of 
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the  pronouns  ioho,  and  thq/y  and  ihenij  and  theirs^  when  we  haye 
occasion  to  refer  to  different  persons ;  as,  in  the  following  sentence 
of  Archbishop  TiUotson ;  (vol.  1.  serm.  42.)  <  Men  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others;  and  think  that  their  reputa- 
tion obscures  them,  and  their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their 
light :  and  therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  Uicin, 
t  hat  the  bright  shin  ingoftheir  virtues  may  not  obscure  them.'  This  is 
a  itogether  careless  writing.  It  renders  style  often  obscure,  al way  seiu- 
bairassed  and  inelegant  When  we  find  these  personal  pronouns 
crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  we  have  often  no  method  ief\,but  to  throw 
the  whole  sentence  into  some  other  form,  which  may  avoid  thow 
frequent  references  to  persons  who  have  before  been  mentioned. 

AH  language9  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  gives  us  some. 
'ristances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangement  A  maiv, 
hn  tells  us,  ordered  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  him,  after  hia 
dnath, '  Statuam  auream  h'astam  tenentem;'  upon  which  arose  a  dis- 
pute at  law,  whether  the  whole  statue,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be 
of  gold  ?  The  same  author  observes,  very  properly,  that  a  sentence 
is  always  faulty,  when  the  collocation  of  the  words  is  ambiguous, 
though  the  sense  can  be  gathered.  If  any  one  should  say,  <Chre- 
metem  audivi  percussisse  Demeam,'  this  is  ambiguous,  both  in  sense 
and  structure,  whether  Chremes  or  Demea  gave  the  blow.  But  if 
this  expression  were  used,  ^  Se  vidisse  hominem  librum  scribentem/ 
although  the  meaning  be  clear,  yet  Quintilian  insists  that  the  ar* 
rangement  is  wrong.  ^Nam/  says  he,  ^etiamsi  librum  ab  homine 
scribi  pateat,  non  certe  hominem  a  libro,  male  tamen  composuerat, 
feceratque  ambiguum  quantum  in  ipso  fuit'  Indeed,  to  have  the 
relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  in  the 
most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only,  but  grace 
and  beauty  to  a  sentence,  making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and 
agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well-arranged  sentence, 
which  I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capital  property.  In  every 
composition,  of  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  unity  is  required, 
in  order  to  render  it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always  som-^  con- 
necting principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign  anrl 
be  predominant.  This,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  holds  in  history, 
in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  in  all  orations.  But  most  of  all,  in 
a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strictest  unity.  For  the  very  na* 
lure  of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposition  to  be  expressed.  It  maj 
consist  of  parts,  indeed  ;  but  these  parts  must  be  so  closely  bound 
together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of  one  object, 
not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence, 
the  following  riles  must  be  observed : — 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  scene 
should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not  be  hurried 
oy  sudden  transitions  from  person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to 
subject  There  is  commonly,  in  every  sentence,  some  person  or 
thing,  which  is  the  governing  word.  This  should  be  continued  so, 
if  possible,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it    Should  T  expretu 
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myself  thiu:  ^  After  we  came  to  anchor,  they  put  me  on  shore, 
where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  with  the 
^createst  kindness.'  In  this  sentence,  though  the  objecu  contained 
in  it  have  a  sufficient  connexion  with  each  other,  yet,  by  this  man- 
ner of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  Uie 
yersouywe,  and  ihqfy  and  /,  and  who,  they  appear  in  such  a  disunite  tl 
riew,  that  the  sense  of  connexion  is  almost  lost  The  sentence  .« 
restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following  man* 
ner:  *  Having  come  to  an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  %vafc 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kind* 
ness.'  Writers  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part  transgrcHs. 
at  the  same  time, 

A  second  rule;  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things  which 
have  so  little  connexion,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  sentences.  The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hurt  and 
displease  a  reader.  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  the 
safer  extreme,  to  err  rather  by  too  many  short  sentences,  than  by 
one  that  is  overloaded  and  embarrassed.  Examples  abound  in  au- 
thors. I  shall  produce  some  to  justify  what  I  now  say.  *  Archbi- 
shop Tillotson,'  says  an  author  of  the  History  of  England,  '  died 
in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both  by  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  succeed  him. '  Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence 
to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former?  'He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  both  king  and  queen,'  is  the  proposition  of  the  sen- 
tence :  we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related 
to  It  to  follow;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  pro- 
position, 'who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.'  The 
{following  is  from  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero: '  In  this  uneasy  state, 
lioth  of  his  public  and  private  life,  Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new 
and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia;  which 
happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella ;  whose  manners 
and  humours  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.'  The  principal  ob- 
ject in  this  sentence  is,  the  death  of  Tullia,  which  was  the  cause  of 
her  father's  affliction ;  the  date  of  it,  as  happening  soon  after  her  di- 
vorce from  Dolabella,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety ; 
tiut  the  subjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main 
object;  and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  to* 
tally,  by  setting  a  new  picture  before  the  reader.  The  following 
sentence,  from  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  is  still  worse:  'Their 
march,'  says  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander, 
'their  march  was  through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savnj^e 
inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean 
sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason  of  their  conti- 
nual feeding  upon  sea-fish.'  Here  the  scene  is  changed  upon  us 
a«;ain  and  again.  The  mnrch  of  the  Greeks,  the  description  of  the 
inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travelled,  the  account  of 
their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of  their  sheep  being  ill-tasted  food,  form 
a  tumble  of  objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the  n$adcr 
cannot,  without  much  di^'^ulty,  comprehend  under  one  view. 
B 
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These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences  of  no  gieat 
lenethy  yet  over-crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences,  are 
very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's history,  to  find  examples  every  where.  The  long,  involv- 
ed, and  intricate  sentences  of  that  author,  are  the  greatest  blemish 
of'his  com]>osition ;  tliough,  in  other  respects,  as  a  historian,  he  hab 
considerable  merit  In  later,  and  more  correct  writers  than  Lord 
(JIaicndon,  we  find  a  period  sometimes  running  out  so  far,  and  com- 
preheading  so  many  particulars,  as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse 
than  a  sentence.  Take,  for  an  instance,  the  following,  from  Sii  Wil- 
liam Temple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Poetry:  ^The  usual  acceptation 
lakes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  different  things ;  and  not  only  calls 
the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  sevenJ  names  of  busy  and 
idle  men ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  are  con- 
versant about  them,  calling  the  operations  of  the  first,  wisdom;  and 
of  the  other,  wit;  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  express  what  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingemo^  and  the  French,  esprii,  both 
from  the  Latin;  though  I  think  wit  more  particularly  signifies  thai 
uf  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language.'  When 
one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  goi  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which 
he  at  first  set  out     . , 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his  love  of  magni- 
ficence, shall  afibrd  us  the  next  example.  It  is  in  his  rhapsody 
where  he  is  describing  the  cold  regions:  ^  At  length,'  says  he,  ^  the 
sun  approaching,  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and 
aflbrds  them  means  and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  re-> 
turn  of  cold;'  This  first  sentence  is  correct  enough;  but  he  goes 
oji :  <  It  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsters 
pierce  through  floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand  the 
crystal  rock ;  whilst  others  who  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands^ 
are  by  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  all  but  man,  whose  superiority 
over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  size  and  force,  should  make  him 
mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore 
the  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames,  and  the  author  of  his 
own  superior  wisdom.'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  or  embar- 
rassed than  this  sentence;  the  worse,  too,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  dc* 
script! ve,  where  every  thing  should  be  clear.  It  forms  no  distinct 
image  whatever.  The  tV,  at  the  beginning,  is  ambiguous,  whether 
It  mean  the  sun  or  the  cold.  The  object  is  changed  three  times  in 
the  sentence ;  beginning  with  the  sun,  which  breaks  the  icy  fetters 
of  the  main;  then  the  sea-mousters  become  the  principal  person- 
ages ;  and  lastly,  b^  a  very  unexpected  transition,  man  is  brought 
into  view,  and  receives  a  long  and  serious  admonition,  before  the 
sentence  closes.  I  do  not  at  present  insist  on  the  impropriety  of 
such  expressions  as,  God's  being  the  composer  of  frames;  and  the 
sea-monsters  having  amis  that  withstand  rocks.  Shaftesbury's 
strength  lay  in  reasuning  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  description* 
however  much  his  descriptions  have  been  sometimes  admired. 

I  shall  only  give  one  iiibtauce  more  on  this  head,  from  Dean  Swifl^ 
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in  his  proposal,  too,  for  eorreeting  the  English  lanpiage;  where,  tit 
place  of  a  sentence,  he  has  giyen  a  loose  dissertation  upon  sereral 
subjects.     Speaking  of  the  progress  of  our  language,  after  the  time 
of  Cromwell:  ^To  this  succeeded,'  says  he,  ^Uut  licentiousness 
Mrkieh  entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  religion 
and  morals,  fell  to  comipt  our  language ;  which  last  was  not  likefy  to 
be  much  improved  by  those,  who  at  that  time  made  up  th  e  court  of  k  ing 
Charles  the  Second;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banish* 
ment,  or  who  had  been  altogether  oonrersant  in  the  dialect  of  these 
fiuEiatic  times;  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  ssme 
Goontry ;  so  that  the  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  correctr 
neas  and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  I  think  has  ever  since 
continued,  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accomplishment; 
and  so  will  remain,  till  better  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  our 
aofaility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation 
of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politeness.'— 
How  many  different  fiM^to,  reasonings^  and  observations,  are  here 
l»pesented  to  the  mind  at  once !  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the 
author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which  admits  of  no 
greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any  of  its 
members?     Having  mentioned  pointing,  I  shall  here  take  notice, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  propoSie,  by  arbitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the 
defects  of  a  sentence,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  con- 
fusion.    For  commas,  colons,  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper 
divisions  of  thought;  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from 
the  tenour  of  the  author's  expression ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  proper 
or  not,  just  according  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  divbion  of 
the  sense.     When  they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve, 
and  will  meet  with,  no  regard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences, 
which  is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parentheses  in  the  middle  of  them. 
On  some  occasions,  these  may  have  a  spirited  appearance;  as 
prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which  can  glance  happily 
aside,  as  it  is  going  along.  But,  for  the  most  port,  their  effect  is  ex« 
tremely  bad;  being  a  sort  of  wheels  within  wheels;  sentences  in  the 
inidst  of  sentences;  the  perplexed  method  of  disposing  of  some 
thought,  which  a  writer  wants  art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place. 
It  were  needless  to  give  many  instances,  as  they  occur  so  often 
among  incorrect  writers.  I  shall  produce  one  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke;  the  rapidity  of  whose  genius,  and  manner  of  writing,  betrays 
him  frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  tliis  sort  It  is  in  the  mtroduc- 
tion  to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  where  he  writes  thus :  ^  It  seems  to 
me,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  certain 
point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  (for  we  are  made  capable  of 
conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but,  however,  suf!i- 
cicnt,  upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or,  at  the 
worst,  tolerable ;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  hns 
thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men, 
a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 
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bestow  a  larger  pcrtion  of  the  ethereal  spirit,  than  is  given,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  government,  to  the  sons  of  men.'  A  verj 
bad  sentence  this;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesis,  anil 
other  interjected  circumstances,  his  lordship  had  contrived  to 
thrust  so  many  things,  that  he  is  forced  to  begin  the  construction 
again  with  the  phrase,  I  say:  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  be 
always  assumed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy,  ill-constructed  sentence  ; 
excusable  in  speaking,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected, 
but  in  polished  writing,  unpardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  rule  more  for  the  unity  of  a  sentence,  which 
is,  to  bring  it  always  t/)  a  full  and  perfect  close.  Every  thing  thai 
is  one,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  I  need  not 
take  notice,  that  an  unfinished  sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  any  grammatical  rule.  But  very  often  we  meet  with 
sentences  that  are,  so  to  speak,  more  than  finished.  When  we  have 
arrived  at  what  we  expected  was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  we 
have  come  to  the  word  on  which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what 
went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly,  some  circumstance  pops  out 
which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have  been  disposed  of  else- 
where; but  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a  tail  adjected  to  the 
sentence;  somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the  Alexandrian 
line, 

"  Like  a  wounded  tnake,  drags  Its  slow  length  along.** 

All  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence  ex- 
tremely. They  give  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  particular, 
they  break  its  unity.  Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Young  Clergyman,  speaking  of  Cicero's  writings,  expresses  himself 
thu8:*With  these  writings,  young  divinesare  more  conversant  than 
with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the 
other;  at  least  as  an  orator.'  Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence 
is  at  these  words,  *  excelled  the  other.'  These  words  conclude  the 
proposition;  we  look  for  no  more;  and  the  circumitance  added, 
'at  least  as  an  orator,'  comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.  How 
much  more  compact  would  the  sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus: 
'With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than  with 
those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  as  an  orator  at  least, 
excelled  the  other.'  In  the  following  sentence,  from  Sir  William 
I'emple,  the  adjection  to  the  sentence  is  altogether  foreign  to  it. 
Speakine  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  Fontenellc*s  Plura* 
lity  of  Worlds:  *The  first,'  says  he,  *  could  not  end  his  learned  trea- 
tise without  a  panegyric  of  modern  learning,  in  comparison  of  the 
ancient;  and  the  other,  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure  of  the  old 
poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  that  I  could  not  read  either  oi* 
these  strains  without  some  indignation;  which  no  quality  among 
men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufiBciency.'  The  word  '  mdi^- 
nation,' concluded  the  sentence;  the  last  member,  'which  no  quali« 
ty  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency,'  is  a  pro- 
{Njsition  altogether  new,  added  after  the  proper  close. 
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In  the  last  lecture,  what  Avas  consi- 
dered the  fundamental  quality  ofstyle? 
To  wna*^  did  what  was  said  of  this 
ehiefly  relate  ?  From  words,  to  what 
does  our  autlior  next  proceed ;   and 
why  does  he  jraTpose  treating  it  fully  ? 
Besides  perspicuity^  into  what  does  our 
author  purpose  to  inquire;  and  why? 
Farther  than  what,  is  it  not  easy  to 
pve  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence? 
What  is  Aristotle's  definition  ?  Why 
does  this  admit  ofgicat  latitude?  What 
is  the  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the 
consideration  of  sentences?  What  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  any  defirute  mea- 
sure? At  the  same  time,  what  is  obvi- 
ous? Of  sentences  immoderately  lon^, 
what  is  observed  ?  To  what  must  re- 
pird  be  had,  in  discourses  that  are  to 
1)6  spoken?  What  is  the  effect  of  using 
long   periods   in  compositions,   where 
pronunciation  has  no  place ;  and  why? 
At  the  same  time,  what  is  remarked  of 
short  sentences?    With  regard  to  the 
length  and   construction  of  sentences, 
what    distinction    do   French    critics 
make?  What  is  the  etyle psHtxitque ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  Repeat  the  ex- 
ample from  Sir  William  Temple's  let- 
ter to  Lady  ISssex,  Who  abounds  with 
sentences  of  tlus  kind?  What  is  the 
style  ampi  7  Repeat  the  example  fit>m 
Pope's  preface  to  his  works.    Whose 
method  of  writing  is '  this ;  and  what 
Ribjects   does  it  suit?  What   air  do 
these  styles  respectively  give  to  com- 
posrtun ;  and  what  follows?  Why  is  it 
necessary,  in  almost  every  kind  of  com- 
position, to  intermix  them  ?  How  do^ 
Cicero   describe   these   two   kinds  of 
style?  Where   must  this  variety  be 
tuidied,  besides  in  the  successibn  of 
kmir  and  short  sentences;  and  why? 
What  remark  Ibllows?  In  tliis  article, 
who  has  shown  great  art?  What  was 
observed  of  his  style,  in  the  last  lec- 
ture? But,  what  has  he  studied  more 
than  any  other  Engfish  author;  and 
why?  From  these  general  observatbns, 
to  what  do  we  now  descend  ?  On  what, 
in  every  kind  of  composition,  does  much 
depend ;  and  why  ?  By  giving  atten- 
tk>n  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this 
part  of  style,  what  shaD  we  acquire ; 
and  what  follows?  What  are  the  four 
properties,  which  are  most  essential  to 
»  perfect    sentence  ?    In  the  first  of 
these,  what  ought,  with  the  greatest 
<''ve,to  be  avoided?  From  what  two 


causes  does  ambiguity  arise  ?  Hovt  far 
has  the  choice  of  words  oeen  consid***- 
ed;  and  of  what  is  our  author  now  »«j 
treat  ?  What  is  the  first  thing,  here,  to 
be  studied  ?  But  as  the  gramnmr  of  oi.r 
language  is  not  extensive,  what  fol- 
lows? In  what  manner  cannot  the  re- 
lation of  words  in  English  be  pointed 
out ;  and  how  only  is  it  ascertained  ? 
Hence,  what  is  a  capital  rule  in  Ihc  ar- 
rangement of  sentences;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed?  What,  therefore, 
will  be  necessary?  In  the  position  of 
adverbs,  what  is  remarketl  ?  Wha». 
example  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison: 
and  what  remarks  are  made  upon  it  ? 
What  exampJe  is  given  from  Lon) 
Shaflsbury  ?  What  does  it  literally  im- 
nort ;  and  what  should  he  have  said  ? 
What  example  is  given  from  Dean 
Swift  ?  Of  what  di&rent  senses  an» 
these  words  capable  ?  What  will  they, 
in  the  first  case,  signify ;  and  what,  ui 
the  second  ?  If  this  last  was  Dean 
Swifl's  meaning,  how  might  the  ambh 
guity  been  avoided  ?  Of  such  adverbs, 
as,  ordyy  v>hoUy^  and  ai  leasts  what  is 
observed;  and  hence,  what  habit  do 
we  acquire?  How  sliould  adverbs,  ih 
writing,  be  cormected  with  the  wordii 
which  they  qualify  ?  On  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  Circumstance  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  what  is  observed  ?  Whai 
instance  of  a  violation  of  this  directkni 
is  given  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  ?  Here 
about  what  are  we  led  at  lois?  If  thf 
latter  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning, 
how  should  the  sentence  have  been  ar- 
ranged ?  But,  in  the  proper  disposition 
of  what,  is  still  more  attentk>n  required? 
Why  can  we  not  be  too  accurate  and 
precise  here  ?  What  may  be  the  effcci 
of  a  small  error?  Where  tne  meaning 
is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative 
particles  are  out  of  place,  what  do  wtj 
always  find  V  IV}  illustrate  this  remark, 
what  example  is  given  from  Mr.  Addi< 
son  ?  Kow  would  the  construction  here, 
evidently  he  mended  ?  Repeal  the  ser^ 
tence  in  its  imnroved  form.  Repeat  the 
next  example  rromMr.  Addison.  Wiini 
is  remarked  on  the  position  ot*  the  word 
i'7htchj  in  this  sentence  ?  What  viola- 
tk>n  of  the  same  directbn  is  quoted 
from  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons? 
What  are  the  remarks  upon  it;  an<l 
how  should  it  have  been  arranged! 
Where  is  an  inaccuracy  of  the  same 
kind  fo^vidL  in  the  writings  of  Deuu 
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Swift?  Repeat  the  paange.  What  m 
rpn«arked  upon  it;  and  howahould  it 
have  been  arranged?  WhatpaasageiB 

E'ven  from  a  letter  to  a  member  of  par- 
iraent ;  what  remarlai  are  made  upon 
It ;  and  hv  what  arrangement  might  it 
iM'  amencied  ? 

To  make  what  mleunderatood,  are  the 
ipRtanoesalr^uly  given  considered  suffi- 
cient ?  Whv  have  theBethretocaaos  been 
mentioned  f  With  regard  to  relath^ 
wliat  is  Airther  observed?  Of  what  one's 
particularl jr ;  and  when?  Reneat  the 
example  to  illustrate  this  remark,  quoted 
fiYim  Archbishop  Tillotpan.  Of  it,  what 
is  observed?  Wnen  we  find  these  per- 
sonal pronouns  crowded  too  last  uDon 
us,  wnat  is  the  consequence?  What 
instances  of  ambiguity  arising  from 
faulty  arrangement,  are  given  by 
Quintilian.  in  the  Latin  language? 
What  is  the  effect  of  haviqg  the  rela- 
tion of  every  word  and  member  of  a 
fientonce  marked  in  the  most  proper  and 
distinct  manner  ?  To  what  does  our 
author  next  proceed ;  what  is  said  of 
It ;  and  why  is  some  decree  of  it  re- 
quired in  every  composrtbn?  There 
must  alwa^  be  what;  and  what  must 
reign?  This  shall  aflerwards  be  shown 
to  hold  in  what  kindsi  of  composition? 
Where  is  it,  most  of  all,  required ;  and 
why?  When  a  sentence  consists  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  how  ck)sely  must  these 
parts  be  bound  te^gether?  In  order  to 
preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  what 
IS  the  first  rule  to  be  observed?  What 
remarks  fblkw;  and  what  example  is 
given  to  illustrate  them  ?  Of  this  sen- 
tence, what  is  remarked;  and  how  majr 
it  be  restored  to  its  proper  unity?  Wn- 
tera,  who  transg^esB  this  rule,  for  the 
mo^  |»rt,  traWroi  wtuU  other? 
What  m  the  effect  of  its  vk)latkm? 
Than  to  err  thus,  what  is  a  safer  ex- 
treme? What  is  the  first  example 
given  to  juetify  what  is  now  said? 
what  remarlcs  are  made  on  it? 
Repeat  the  passage  from  Middleton's 
Life  of  Cicero.  What  is  its'  principal 
object ;  and  what  farther  is  remarked 
unoD  it  ?  What  example  is  given  from 
Plutarch?  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  in  it  what  are  found?  What 
authors  are  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  ar- 
ticle? Of  Lord  ClarendonVi  sentences, 
what  is  observed  ?  In  later  and  more 
eorreet  writern.  what  do  we  find? 
What  instance  is  given  from  8tr  Wil- 
Temple't  Enay  upon  Boetry? 


When  one  arrives  at  the  end  of  siieh 
puzzled  sentence,  at  what  t8hef>ur- 
prised  ?  Who  aflbrds  us  the  m ixt  ex  - 
ample;  and  where  is  it  found?  R«^ 
peat  it.  What  are  the  remarks  of  our 
author  upon  it?  Where  did  Shaflesbu- 
ly's  strength  lay  ?  From  whom  is  the 
next  instance  taken ;  and  where  'm  it 
found?  Repeat  it.  What  is  said  of  this 
patea^pe?    Of  aH[>itrary   punetuatlors 
what  IS  remarked?  To  what  rule  does 
our  author  next  proceed  ?  When  may 
these  have   a  spirited   appearance? 
But,  why  is  their  efiect,  (or  the  most 
part,  extremely  bad?   From  whom  is 
the   instance  to  illustrate  this    rule 
taken;  and  what  is  said  of  his  geniue  ? 
Repeat  the  passaire.  Of  this  sentence, 
what  is  remarked?  To  the  use  of  what 
phrase  was  he.  conseouently,  forced  ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it  ?  To  preserve  the 
unity  of  a  sentence,  what  is  the  last 
rule  given  ?  What  diould  every  thiii|^ 
thatisone,  have  ?  Of  what  is  it  unnece9> 
sary  to  take  notice?  When  is  a  sen- 
tence, so  to  epeak,  more  than  finished  ? 
What  is  the  efiect  of  these  adjectives 
to  the  proper  dose  ?  What  air  do  they 
give  it  ?  what  instance  of  a  vk>lation 
of  this  rule  is  given  from  Dean  Swtfl  7 
What  is  the  natural  ckne  of  this  Men- 
tence ;  and  why  ?  How  should  it  have 
been  arranged  ?  What  instance  of  the 
same  fault  is  given  fVom  Sir  Willinm 
Temple?  What  word  properly  cloeea 
the  sentence;  and  of  the  last  member, 
what  is  remarked? 


ANALYSIS. 

Sentences. 

1.  The  definitkm  of  a  sentence. 

2.  The  distinctkm  of  long   and 
short  sentences. 

3.  Clearness  and  precision. 

A.  In  the  i^tkm  oi'  adverbsL 
a.  In  the  interposiuon  of  aei^ 

tences. 
c.  In  the  proper  dispositkm  of 

relatives. 

4.  Unity; 

A.  The  scene  should  not  be 
ehanjied. 

B.  Distuict  subjects  should  not 
be  introduced  into  the  same 
sentence. 

0.  Parentheses  in  the  oiiddlenf 
sentences  siiould  he  avoided. 

o  Sentences  should  be  brought 
to  a  tuSl  and  perfect  cloi*e. 
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LECTURE  XIL 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

HATiva  treated  of  persjucuity  and  vnity^  aa  neceasary  to  be  atodi- 
ad  in  the  atracture  of  aenteBcea,  I  proeeed  to  the  third  quality  oft 
eorreet  aentenee,  whieh  I  termed  atrength.  By  thia,  I  mean,  auch 
a  dispoaitiou  of  the  aeveral  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  oat 
the  sense  to  the  beat  adrantage ;  aa  ahall  render  the  impresaion, 
which  the  period  ia  deaigned  to  make^  moat  full  and  complete:  and 
give  every  word,  and  every  member,  their  due  weight  and  force. 
The  two  former  qualitiea  of  perspicuity  end  unity,  are,  no  doubts 
aiMolutely  nertsaary  to  the  production  of  thia  effect;  but  more  is  still 
requisite.  For  a  sentence  may  be  clear  enough;  it  may  also  be 
eompact  enough,  in  all  its  parta,  or  have  the  requisite  unity ;  and 
yet  by  some  unfavourable  circumatanee  in  the  atructure,  it  may  fail 
in  that  5trength  or  liveliness  of  impression,  which  a  more  happy  ar- 
rangement would  have  produced. 

The  first  rule  which  I  shall  give,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a 
sentence,is,  tu  divest  it  of  all  redundant  worda.  These  may,  some* 
times,  be  consistent  with  acenaideraUe  denree  both  of  clearness  and 
unity ;  but  they  are  alwajrs  enfeebling.  They  make  the  sentence 
move  along  tardy  and  encumbered : 

Est  breritate  opus,  vt  cntnt  genlnitia,  mask  m 
Impediat  verbii,  Ikuum  oiMnintilNifl  uires.* 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some  im* 
portance  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it  They  can- 
not be  superfluous,  without  being  hurtful.  <  Obstat,'  aays  Quintil* 
ian,  'quicqnid  non  ac^uvat'  AH  that  can  be  easily  supplied  in  the 
mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression.  Thus :  <  Content  with  de« 
serving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it,'  is  better  language 
Ihan  to  say,  'Being  content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused 
the  honour  of  it '  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  usefuJ 
exercises  of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have  written  or 
composed,  to  contract  that  round-about  method  of  expression,  ami 
to  lop  off  those  useless  excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a 
first  draught  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed;  and  we 
shall  always  find  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  n  hen 
thus  retrenched :  provided  always  that  we  run  not  into  the  cxtremeof 
jmmttig  so  very  close,  as  to  give  a  hardnei^s  and  dryness  to  style. 
For  here,  as  in  all  other  tilings,  there  isa  due  medium.  Some  regard, 
though  not  the  principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness  and  swelling  of 
sound.  Some  leaves  must  be  leil  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit 
As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of 
redundant  members.    As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  ne%v  idea, 

*  <<  CoodseyoordiciNmyletyoiirsenwi  bedemr, 
M  N«r  with  «  wdfffcl  of  words,  fatifue  tiic  ear.*'  Tmuicn 
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so  every  member  ought  to  contain  a  new  thought  Opposed  to  this, 
sunds  the  fault  we  sometimes  meet  with,  of  the  last  member  of  a 
period,  lieing  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repcti 
lion  of  it  in  somewhat  a  different  form.  For  example;  speaking 
of  beauty,  <  The  very  first  discovery  of  it,'  says  Mr.  Addison. 
^  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy,  and  spreads  delight  through  all 
its  faculties.'  (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere,  *  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  lO  survey 
so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency. 
(No.  413.)  In  both  these  instances  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in 
the  first ;  and  though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an  author 
as  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  period,  may 
palliate  such  negligences;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds,  that  style,  freed 
from  this  prolixity,  appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful. 
The  attention  becomes  remiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction,  when 
words  are  multiplied  without  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  ideas. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  1  give,  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  for 
transition  and  connexion.  These  little  words,  but^  andj  which,  whascy 
where,  &c.  are  frequently  th«  most  important  words  of  any ;  the3- 
are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all  sentences  turn,  and  of  course, 
much,  both  of  their  gracefulness  and  strength,  must  depend  upon 
such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed,  so  infinite, 
that  no  particular  system  of  rules  respecting  them  can  be  given. 
Attention  to  the  practice  of  the  most  accurate  writers,  ioinod  with 
frequent  trials  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  a  difierent  usage 
of  those  particles,  must  here  direct  us.*  Some  observations,  I 
shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without  pre* 
tending  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition 
from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided.  Aa  if  I 
should  say,  *  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may 
often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune.'  In  such  in 
stances,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pain,  from  the  revulsion,  or  violent  aepara* 
tion  of  two  things,  which,  by  their  nature,  should  be  closely  united. 
We  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought;  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  little 
on  the  ))reposition  by  itself,  which,  at  tlie  same  time,  carries  no  sig* 
nificancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  proper  substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative  pat 
licles,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this:  *  There  i^ 
nothing  \vhich  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language.' 
In  introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  downa  proposition,  to  which  we 
demand  particular  attention,  this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper;  luit, 
in  the  ordinary  current  of  discourse,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves 
more  simply  and  shortly:  *  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  th& 
empty  pomp  of  language.' 

"  On  this  hectd,  Dr.  Lowth's  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  deserves  to  iaa 
rontnlted:  whnrc  several  niceties  of  thcUiigii«|re  are  well  pointed  out. 
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Other  writers  make  a  practice  ofomitting  the  relative,  m  a  phra^f 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think  tiie  meaninfr 
ean  be  nnder&tood  without  it  As,  <  The  man  I  love.'  <  The  domi- 
nions we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  we  made.'  But  though  this 
eliptical  style  be  intelUgible,  and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and 
epistolary  writing,  yet  in  all  writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind, 
it  13  ungraceful.  There,  the  relative  should  always  be  inserted  in  it^ 
piopcr  place,  and  the  construction  filled  up;  'The  man  whom  I 
love.'  'The  dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquestn 
which  we  made.' 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  and^  which  occurs  so  fre* 
quently  in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are  to  be 
made.  First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  en* 
feebles  style.  It  has  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  frequent  use  of 
the  vulgar  phrase,  and  sOy  when  one  is  telling  a  story  in  common 
conversation.  We  shall  take  a  sentence  from  Sir  William  Temple, 
for  an  instance.  He  is  speaking  of  the  refinement  of  the  French 
language :  '  The  academy  set  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse 
the  wits  of  that  age  and  country,  and  divert  them  from  raking  into 
his  politics  and  ministry,  brought  this  into  vogue;  and  the  French 
wits  have,  for  this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  of 
their  style  and  language ;  and,  indeed,  with  such  success,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  tJirough  their  verse  and  their 
prose.'  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  ands  in  one  sentence.  Thhs 
agreeable  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  drag  in  this  manner, 
by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.  It  is  strange  how  a  wri- 
ter, so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  stumbled  on  so  impro- 
per an  application  of  this  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the  following 
sentence;  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.  '  There  is  no  talent 
so  useful  towards  rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of 
the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  the 
dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is,  in  common  language,  called  discre- 
tion :  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of  which,'  &c. 
By  the  insertion  of,  andisy  in  place  of,  which  is^  he  has  not  only  clog* 
ged  the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ung;rammatical. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  the 
nataral  use  of  the  conjunction  andy  be  to  join  objects  together,  and 
thereby,  as  one  would  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more  close ; 
yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer 
connexion,  a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted 
between  them.  Longinus  makes  this  remark ;  which,  from  many 
instances,  appears  to  be  just:  *Veni,  vidi,  vici,'*  expresses  witli 
more  spirit,  the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  conquests,  than  if 
Ronnecting  particles  had  been  used.  So,  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  rout,  in  Caesar's  Commentaries:  ^  Nostri,  eiiiisis  pilis,  glrw 
diis  rem  gerunt;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cernitnr;  cohort<'> 
alias  appropinquant  Hostes  terga  vertunt;  fugientibus  eqnitcs  oc- 
ciimint;  fit  magna  caedes-'t    Bel.  Gal.  1.  7. 

•  «*  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.'* 

f  «Oar  BoeD,  after  harin^  dUcharged  Uieii  jaTelinj,  attack  with  sword  in  liundi 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to  pre- 
Tent  a  qtiick  tranBition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are 
making  some  ennmeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  object  shonld 
appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind 
should  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  bj  itself;  in  this  case  eo- 
pnlatires  may  be  ranltiplied  with  pecaHar  advantage  and  grace.  Aa 
when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  *  Such  a  man  might  fall  a  victim  to 
power ;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would  fall  with  him.'  In 
the  same  manner,  G«raar  describes  an  engagement  with  the  Nerrii : 
*'  His  equitibus  facile  pnlsis  ac  proturbatis,  incredibili  oeleritate  ad 
flumen  decurremnt ;  nt  pene  nno  tempore,  et  ad  silras,  et  in  flamine, 
et  jam  in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  Tiderentar/*  Bel.  6al.  1.  2. 
Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events 
yet,  as  it  is  his  intention  to  show  in  how  many  pkces  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  at  one  time,  the  copulatire  is  very  happily  redoubled 
in  order  to  paint  more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  sererml 
places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit  and 
when  to  redouble  the  c<^ulative,  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  who  study  eloquence.  For,  it  is  a  remarkable  particularity  in 
language,  that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle  should  some- 
times serve  to  make  objects  appear  more  closely  connected;  and 
that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distinguish  and  separate  them,  iit 
some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,  the  oBiission  of  it  is  used 
to  denote  rapidity;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  designed  to  retard 
and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former  case, 
the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connexion  ; 
it  drops  tne  copulatives  in  its  huny ;  and  crowds  the  whole  series 
together,  as  if  it  were  but  one  object  When  we  enumerate, 
with  a  view  to  aggi'avate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a 
more  slow  and  solemn  pace ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  of  each  ob- 
ject to  that  which  succeeds  it;  and,  by  joining  them  together  with 
several  copulatives,  makes  you  perceive,  that  the  objects,  thou^ 
connected,  are  yet,  in  themselves,  distinct;  that  they  are  many,  not 
otie.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following  enumeration,  nuide  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  what  additional  weight  and  distinctness  is  given  to 
each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction,  <  1  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  pow- 
ers, nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  lore  of 
God.'  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  So  much  with  regard  to  tte  use  of  copu- 
latives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  senl^noe, 

f  a  sudden,  the  eandry  make  their  appearance  behind ;  other  bodieii  of  aMs  are  seea 
(irawiDg  near;  the  eneuUet  tam  their  bada  \  ^e  horse  meet  them  ia  their  <%fct}  a 
great  slaughter  ensues." 

*  **  The  enemy,  having  easiljr  beal  off,  and  scaitered  this  bodjr  of  horse,  ran  dows 
iriUi  iacrediblo  celerity  to  the  river ;  so  that,  almost  at  one  moment  of  time,  the>'  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  woods,  and  iii  the  river,  awl  in  the  midst  of  our  troo|M.*'  . 
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frbich  is,  to  dispoae  of  the  capittl  word  or  words,  in  thtft  place  of  the 
seAVDioe,  where  they  will  make  the  fullest  impression.  That  such 
capital  words  there  are  in  every  sentence,  on  which  the  meaning 
pnoetpally  rests,  every  one  must  see;  and  that  these  words  sliould 
possets  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  In* 
deed,  that  place  of  the  sentence  where  they  will  make  the  hest 
figure,  whether  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or  sometimes  even  in  the 
middle,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule. 
This  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  Perspicuity  must 
ever  be  studied  in  the  first  place;  and  the  nature  of  our  language 
allows  no  great  liberty  in  the  choice  of  collocation.  For  the  most 
part, with  us,  the  impcMlant  words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
«ntence.  So  Mr.  Addison:  'The  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so 
refined  as  those  of  the  understanding.'  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the 
most  plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the  front  which  ib  the 
chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence,  it  is  of  ad  van- 
tage to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  litfle,  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at 
the  close:  'Thus,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  'on  whatever  side  we  contem- 
plate Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  hi  j  wonderful  invention.' 
(Pret  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable  advantage  above 
us,  in  this  {>art  of  style.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  which 
their  languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  the  most  advantageous 
situation  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give 
their  sentences  more  force.  Milton,  in  his  prose  works,  and  some 
other  of  our  old  English  writers,  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
this.  But  the  forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced 
obscurity ;  and  the  genius  of  our  languaj^,  as  it  is  now  written  and 
spoken,  willroot  admit  such  liberties.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed 
this  inverted  style,  in  his  translation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done 
such  violence  to  the  language,  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous ;  as  in 
this  expression : '  Into  this  hole  thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  sen* 
atois.'  He  has  translated  so  simple  a  phrase  as,  'Nullum  ei  tem- 
pestate  bellum,'  by, '  War  at  that  time  there  was  none.'  However, 
within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  our  laneuaee  does 
adroit  of  inversions;  and  they  are  practised  widi  success  by  Sie  best 
writers.  So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Homer, '  The  praise  of  judg^ 
nient  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but  his  invention  remains 
yet  unrivalled.'  It  is  evident,that,  in  order  to  give  the  sentence  its 
doe  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two  capitel  words,  'judgment 
and  invention,'  die  arrangement  is  happier  than  if  he  had  foDow- 
^  the  natural  order,  which  was,  'Vir^  has  justly  contested  with 
him  the  praise  of  judgment,  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unri- 
valled.' 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  language 
bears,  much  more  than  others;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance, 
much  more  than  Mr.  Addison ;  and  to  this  sort  cvt  arrangement  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  appearance  of  strrngtfi,  dignity,  and 
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raried  harmony,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  style  possesses.     This 
%  will  appear  from  the  following  sentences  of  bis  Inquiry  into  Yir- 

tne ;  where  all  the  words  are  placed,  not  strictly  in  the  natural  or- 
der, but  with  that  artificial  construction,  which  may  give  the  period 
most  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is  speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice. 
^  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is,  what  of  their  own  ac« 
cord  men  readily  remark.  Where  there  is  this  absolute  degenera- 
cy, this  total  apostacy  from  all  candour,  trust,  or  equity,  there  are 
few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent. 
Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst  The  misfortune 
isy  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  stands,  in 
less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed,  the 
greatest  misery ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a  little  degree,  should  be  no  misery 
or  harm  at  all.  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own, 
that  'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maim- 
ed or  distorted ;  but  that  to  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be 
impaired  in  some  single  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least 
notice.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  82.)  Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  language, 
tliough  there  are  many  inversions.  All  is  stately  and  arranged  with 
Art;  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  author's  style. 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a  dif- 
ferent order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  ^Our  sight  is  the 
most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distafice,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being 
tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  fee)in|; 
can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  idea» 
that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations,'  &c.  (Spectator, 
No.  411.)  In  this  strain  he  always  proceeds,  following  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  order  of  the  language :  and  if,  by  this  means, 
he  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than  Shaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return, 
more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity ;  which  are  beauties  of  a 
higher  order. 

but  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of 
the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  of 
great  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  clear  and  disen- 
tangled from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.  Thus,  when 
there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  placa,  or  other  limitations, 
which  the  principal  object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  connect- 
ed with  it,  wc  must  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not 
to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  example  Observe 
the  arrangement  of  the  following  sentence  in  Lord  Shaflesbury's 
Advice  to  an  Author.  He  is  speaking  of  modem  poets,  as  comparerl 
with  the  ancient:  ^  If,  whilst  they  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly 
advise,  and  give  instruction,  they  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  for- 
merly, be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors.'  This  is  a  well  constructed  sentence.  It  contains 
ft  great  many  circumstances  and  adverbs,  necessary  to  qualify  the 
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meaniog,  only^  secretly j  as  toellj  perhaps,  n»ntfj  with  Jusiice,  for- 
ngerfy;  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  arl^  as  neither  to  em  bar* 
rass  nor  weaken  the  sentence;  while  that  which  is  the  capital  object 
in  it,  viz.  '  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors,'  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear  and  detacher],  and 
possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  efiect 
of  a  different  arrangement  Suppose  him  to  have  placed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence  thus  :  '  If,  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only, 
they  advise  and  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the 
best  and  most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now 
as  well  as  formerly.'  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and 
the  same  sense :  but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  in* 
termlngled  as  to  clog  the  capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplex*- 
ed,  without  grace,  and  without  strength. 

A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is, 
to  make  tlie  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  in  their  im- 
portance above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a 
climax,  and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From 
what  cause  it  pleases,  is  abundantly  evident  In  ail  things,  we  na* 
ttirally  love  to  ascend  to  w^hat  is  more  and  more  beautiful,  rather 
th;ui  to  follow  the  retrograde  order.  Having  had  once  some  con- 
siderable object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain  we  are  pulled  back  to 
attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  ^  Cavendum  est,'  says  Quintili* 
an,  whose  authority  I  always  willingly  quote,  <  nc  decrescat  oratio. 
et  fortiori  snbjungatur  aliquid  infirmius;  sicut,  sacrilego,  fur;  aut 
latroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sentential  et  Insurgere.'*  Of 
this  beauty,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cice- 
ro furnish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally  led  him 
to  study  it;  and,  generally,  in  order  to  render  the  climax  perfect, 
he  makes  both  the  sense  and  the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very 
roagaificeot  swell.  So,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design 
of  Clodius's  for  assassinating  Pompey: '  Atqui  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tem- 
pus  ullum  dignum  fuit,  certe  hxc  in  ilia  causa  sum  ma  omnia  fuerunt 
Insidiator  erat  in  Foro  collocatus,  atque  in  vestibule  ipso  Senates ; 
ei  viro  autem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  vita  nitebatur  salus  civitatis; 
eo  porro  reipublicae  tempore,quo  si  unus  ille  occidisse%  non  haec  sol6m 
civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent'  The  following  instance, 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful :  ^This  decency,  this  grace, 
this  propriety  of  manners  to  character,  is  so  essentia!  to  princes  in 
particular,  that,  whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great 
degree  of  lustre,  and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay, 
n^ore;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a 
MiflBcient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray  them 
into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into  habits  un- 
worthy of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men.'   (Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.) 

*  <  Care  must  he  taken,  that  our  compos ition  shall  not  fa!!  off*,  and  that  a  weaker  es- 
friTSSMm  shall  not  follow  one  of  more  strength )  as  if,  after  sacrilege  we  should  bring  <*« 
ti:rft ;  or,  hairing  mentioDed  a  roboery,  we  shcndd  sul^ fai  petulance.  Sentenoef  ought 
atflva)-t  lo  rise  and  grow.' 
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I  ronst  observe  however^  that  this  sort  of  full  and  oratorical 
climax,  can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always 
sought  after.  Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  such  sentences : 
and,  to  study  them  too  frequently,  especially  if  the  subject  require 
not  so  much  pomp,  is  affected  and  disagreeable.  But  there  is  som«^ 
thing  approaching  to  a  climax,  which  it  is  a  general  rule  to  study, 
^ne  decrescat  oratio,'  as  Quintilian  speaks,  <et  ne  fortiori  subjuii- 
gatur  aliquid  infirmius.'  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should 
never  come  after  a  stronger  one ;  and  when  our  sentence  consists  of 
two  members,  the  longest  should,  generally,  be  the  concluding  one. 
There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  Ta5t  direction.  Periods,  thus  di* 
vided,  are  pronounced  more  easily;  and  the  shortest  member  be* 
ing  placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  memory  as  we 
proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connexion  of  the  two  more 
clearly.  Thus  to  say,  *  when  our  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,'  is  both 
more  graceful  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  pari 
of  the  proposition :  ^  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
have  forsaken  our  passions,  when  they  have  forsaken  us.'  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  always  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and 
growing  in  its  importance  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  con* 
struction  can  be  managed  without  affectation,  or  unseasonable  pomp. 
*If  we  rise  yet  higher,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  *and 
consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets;  and  still  discover  new 
firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathom* 
able  depths  of  asther;  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and 
worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnificence  and  immensity  of 
Nature.'     (Spect  No.  420.)     Hence  follows  clearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  con* 
eluding  them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable 
word.  Such  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degrading. 
There  are  sentences,  indeed,  where  the  stress  and  significancy  rest 
chiefly  upon  some  words  of  this  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  the  capital  figures ;  and 
ought,  in  propriety,  to  have  the  principal  place  allotted  them.  No 
fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found  with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbroke's: 
<In  dieir  prosperity,  my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me;  in  their 
adversity,  always.'  Where  never  and  ahvaysj  being  emphatical 
words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a  strong  impression.  But 
I  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech,  when  introdoeed  as 
circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important  word.^.  In  such 
case,  they  should  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  period ;  and  so  classed  with  other  words  of  greater  dig> 
nity,  as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avoi:i  concluding  with 
any  of  those  particles,  whirh  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  o/*,  to^from^ 
withy  by.  For  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  ^Avarice  is 
a  crime  of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty,'  than  tossy,  ^Avarice 
is  a  crime  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of.'    This  is  a  phraseology 
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whieb  all  correct  writers  sIiud,  aad  with  reumtk.  For  besidos  tho 
want  of  dimity  wliieh  antes  from  those  monosyllables  at  the  end, 
the  imagination  eannot  avoid  resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of 
the  word  whieh  closes  the  senienee:  and,  as  those  prepositions 
luve  HO  import  of  their  own,  bat  only  serve  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tione of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable  for  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing 
ju  a  word,  which  does  not,  oy  itself,  produce  any  idea,  nor  form 
any  picture  *n  the  fSuiey. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound  sense, 
with  some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad,  yet  stilj 
not  so  beautiful  conclusions  of  a  period;  such  as,  Aring  about ^  lay 
holdofy  come  over  iOy  dear  xip^  and  many  other  of  this  kind  ;  instead 
of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  the 
sentence  with  more  strength.  Even  the  pronoun  t'/,  though  it  has 
the  import  of  a  substantive  noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon 
us  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we  want  to  give  dignity  to  a  sentence, 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  the  conclusion ;  more  especially, 
when  it  is  joined  with  some  of  the  prepositions,  as,  mih  t/,  in  ii^  io 
if.  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  Spectator,  which  otherwise  is 
abundantly  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  this  close  is  sensible :  <  There  is 
not  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration 
in  religion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes 
towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period 
in  it.'  (No.  111.)  How  much  more  graceful  the  sentence,  if  it  had 
Ijeen  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word  period. 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase  which  expresses  a 
circumstance  only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a 
f)ad  grace.  We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the  following  sentence 
from  Lord  Bolinghroke:  (Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the 
Accession  of  King  George  T.)  ^  Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  by 
repeating,  that  division  has  caused*  all  the  mischief  we  lament;  that 
union  alone  can  retrieve  it;  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  this 
union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  begun,  so  successfully 
carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected;  to  say  no 
worse.'  This  last  phrase,  to  say  no  tvorse,  occasions  a  sad  falling  off 
at  the  end ;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the  period  is 
conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  climax,  which  we  expect  to  find 
growing  to  the  last. 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  is 
often  attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so, 
as  shall  consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the 
(ipriod.  Though  necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  unshapely 
clones  in  a  building,  which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  where  to  place 
tlicm  with  the  least  offence.  ^  Jungantur,'  says  Quintilian,  <  quo 
con^ruunt  tnaximc;  sicut  in  structura  saxorum  rudium,  etiam  ipsa 
euormitas  \nvenit  cui  applicari,  et  in  quo  possit  insistere.'* 

*  *  Let  th«*ia  b€  iiuerted  whererer  the  huppieit  place  for  Uiem  can  be  feund)  ai  in  « 
ftntcmre  coeiiinsed  of  rough  stoiiet,  Uiere  are  always  places  where  the  most  inresuJar 
•r^  uiuliapfct/  rany  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  it  cau  be  joined,  and  sonr  baflis 
OM  wfakb  it  atvf  resC' 
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The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When  the 
sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched,  generally  speaking, 
the  better;  that  the  more  important  and  significant  worrbinay  pos- 
sess the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a  rule,  too,  never 
to  crowd  too  many  circun^tances  together,  but  rather  to  inteis))erHe 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words 
on  which  they  depend;  provided  tliat  care  be  taken,  as  I  before 
directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital  words  with  them.  For  instance, 
when  Dean  Swift  says,  <  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to 
your  Lordship,  some  time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new 
thought'  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)  These  two  circumstan- 
ces, ^097t£  tinu  agOi  and  inconversationy  which  arc  here  put  together, 
would  have  had  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus:  'What  I  had  the 
honour,  sometime  ago, of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in  conver- 
sation.' And  in  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's; 
(Remarks  on  the  History  of  England.)  '  A  numarchy,  limited  like 
ours,  may  be  placed,  for  ausht  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  repre- 
sented, just  in  the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on 
the  one  hand,  tcr tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  to  anarchy.'  The 
arrangement  would  have  been  happier  thus:  'A  monarchy,  limiteil 
like  ours,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been 
represented,  just  in  the  middle  point,'  &c. 

I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a 
sentence,  which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two* 
things  are  compared  or  contrasted  to  each  other;  where  cither  a  re- 
semblance or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed ;  some  re- 
semblance, in  the  language  and  construction,  should  be  preserved. 
For  when  the  things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  words  corresponding  too.  We  are  dis- 
appointed when  it  is  otherwise;  and  the  comparison,  or  contrast* 
appears  more  imperfect  Thus,  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says« 
<  The  laughers  wil]  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious  part 
of  mankind,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side ;'  (Dis- 
sert on  Parties,  Pref.)  the  opposition  would  have  been  more  com- 
))iete,  if  he  had  said,  <  The  laughers  Will  be  for  those  who  have 
most  wit;  the  serious,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side,/ 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  preface  to  his  Homer,  fully 
exemplifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving:  'Homer  was  the  greater 
genius;  Virgil,  the  better  artist;  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the 
man ;  in  the  other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  command- 
ing impetuosity;  Virgil  lead^  us  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Ho- 
mer scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  witli  a  care- 
ful magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with 
a  sudden  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  constant 
stream.  And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines.  Homer  seems 
like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the 
lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power,  in 
h's  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
and  ordering  his  whole  creation.'  Periods  thus  constructed,  iiriien 
introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  returning  too  often,  have  a  sen- 
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siUe  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  cariying/e«n'':^ttention  to  thin 
beauty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when 
comparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it  If  such 
a  construction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a 
disagreeble  uniformity;  produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  in 
the  period,  which  tires  the  ear;  and  plainly  discoFers  affectation. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  style  of  Isoerates  is  faulty  in  this  respect ; 
and  on  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best  critics,  particularly  b}* 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  he  is  severely  censured. 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  considered, 
with  respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of  perspicuity, 
onity,  and  strength.  It  is  a  subiect  on  which  I  have  insisted  fully, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because  it  is  a  subject  which,  by  its  nature, 
can  be  rendered  more  didactic,  and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule, 
than  many  other  subjects  of  criticism:  and  next,  because  it  appears 
to  me  of  considerable  importance  and  use. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions  which  I  have  been  recom. 
mending,  may  appear  minute,  yet  their  effect,  upon  writing  and 
style,  is  much  greater  than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  A  senti- 
ment which  is  expressed  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and  happily 
arranged|^makes  always  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  dian 
one  that  p^eeble  or  embarrassed.  Every  one  feels  this  upon  a 
eomparisonrs|nd  if  the  effect  be  sensible  in  one  sentence,  how 
much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition,  that  is  made  up 
of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into 
which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communi- 
cate,  in  the  clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we 
mean  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrangement 
that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advan- 
tage, strikes  us  as  beautifuL  To  this  point  have  tended  all  the  rules 
I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did  men  always  think  clearly,  and 
were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fully  masters  of  the  language  in  which 
they  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for  few  rules.  Their  sentence.^ 
would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those  properties  of  precision, 
unity,  and  strength,  which  I  have  recommended.  For  we  may 
rest  assured,  that,  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there  is^besidcs 
tlic  mismanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mistake 
in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscui-e, 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  'always,  the  result  of  em- 
barrassed, obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  language 
act  and  re-4ict  upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoiic  have 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion;  and  he  that  is 
learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  learn- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order;  an  obser* 
valion  which  alone  will  justify  all  the  care  and  attention  we  have 
Ijestowed  on  this  subject 
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What  does  our  author  term  the| 
:hird  quality  of  a  correct  sentence ;  and 
what  does  he  mean  by  it?  Of*  the  two 
former  qualities,  what  is  remarked : 
but  why  is  more  than  these  requisite? 
Whai  IS  the  first  rule  ffiven  for  pro- 
niuting  tlie  strensrth  of  a  sentence  ? 
With  what  may  these,  sometimes,  be 
consistent,  but  they  always  have  what 
efTeet?  What  Is  a  general  maxim? 
They  caimot  be  superfluous  without 
what;  and  what  foUows?  What  ex- 
ample is  fi^veii  to  illustrate  this  remark? 
What,  therefore,  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  exercises,  in  oor- 
reeting  what  we  have  written  ?  Here, 
what  should  be  employed ;  and  what 
will  our  sentences  acquire,  when  thus 
retrenches!  ?  Of  what,  however,  must 
we  be  careful;  and  why?  To  what 
must  some  regard  be  had ;  and  what 
musft  be  lef\?  Besidee  redundant  words, 
of  what  should  sentences  be  cleared  f 
As  every  word  ouffht  to  present  a  new 
idea,  what  follows^  What  fault  stands 
op|X)6ed  to  this?  What  examples  are 
iriven  to  illustrate  this  remark  ?  In  both 
these  instances,  what  is  observed  of  the 
second  member  of  the  senteooe ;  and 
what  remark  folbws?  When  words 
are  multiplied,  without  a  corresponding 
multiplication  of  ideas,  what  is  their 
el^t?  Afler  removing  superfluities, 
what  is  the  second  directkn  given  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence  ? 
Of  these  little  words,  what  is  remarked  ? 
Why  cannot  a  particular  set  of  rules 
respecting  them  be  given?  What,  then, 
must  here  direct  us?  Of  the  splitting 
of  particles,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
example  is  j^^ven?  In  such  instances 
what  effect  is  produced ;  and  why  are 
we,  in  thought,  put  to  a  stand  ?  What 
do  some  writers  needlees'ly  multiply? 
What  example  is  given?  Where  k 
such  a  style  proper  ?  But,  in  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  discouTBe,  how  should 
we  express  ourselves?  Where  do  other  I 
writers  make  it  a  practice  of  omitting 
the  relative  7  Wnat  examples  are 
given  ?  Of  this  eliptical  style,  what  is 
remarked?  How,  therefore,  should 
these  sentences  be  written?  What  is 
tite  first  observation,  made  on  the  copu- 
lative and ;  and  what  sort  of  effect  has 
it?  To  illustrate  this  remark,  from 
whom  is  an  example  taken;  and  of 
what  id  he  speaking  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 


sa^    Here  are  liow  many  amis?  Of 
this  agreeable  writer,  wliat  is  flirther 
remarked  ?  Of  a  writer,  so  accurate  as 
Dean  Swifl,  what  is  strange?  Repeat 
the  sentence;  and  of  it,  wh£  is  lemark* 
ed  ?  What,  in  the  next  place,  is  wortliy 
of  observatbu?  Wlio  makes  this  n^ 
mark;  what  examples  are  given;  and 
what  is  said  of  them  ?  Hence,  wbat  fol- 
lows? What  examples  from  Lord  Bo- 
hngbroke,  and  from  CaMor,  are  given  to 
illustrate  this  observation?  Of  the  latter 
illustration,  what  is  remarked?  Why 
is  this  attention  to  tiie  copulative  of 
considerable  importance  to  all   wlio 
study   ekiquenoe?    Hence,  for  what 
purpose,  are  the  omissioo,  and  the  re* 
petition  of  it,  respectively  used;  and  lor 
what  reason  ?  To  illustrate  this  moce 
fuller,  what  example  u  given  from  the 
writinj^  of  the  apostle  nul  ?  What  is 
the  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strengtli 
of  a  sentence  ?  what  must  every  one 
see;  and  what  is  equally  plain?  What, 
however,  cannot  be  aacercained  by  any 
precise  rule?  With  what  must  this 
vary?  What  must  be  studied,  in  the 
first  place ;  and  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  what  is  remarked?  In  oar 
language,   where,  for  the  most  nert, 
are  the  important  words  placed  f  To 
illustrate  this  remark,  what  example  is 
given ;  and  of  this  order,  what  »  ob- 
served ?  What  however,  is  sometimes 
advantageous?    What    example    » 
civen  from  Mr.  Pope  ?  From  the  great 
liberty  of  inversbn,  what  advantage 
did  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  enjoy? 
Who  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
this?  What  was  the ooniN*quence;  and 
why?  What  two  instanres  are  f^vea 
from  Mr.  Gordon,  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark ?  But,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
stances, of  our  language,  what  is  re- 
markea?    What  example  illoslratM 
thisremark;  and  of  it,  what  is  evident  ? 
Of  some  writers,  what  is  observed? 
what  instance  is  given ;  and  to  it,  what 
is  owing  ?  From  what  will  this  appear? 
Of  what  is  he  speaking  ?  Repeat  the 
passage.    Of  this  passage,  what  is  <Ak 
served  ?  On  opening  any  page  of  Mc 
Addison,  what  will  wo  see  ?  What  ex* 
ample  is  given  ?  How  does  this  style 
oomnare    with  the    style    of    Lord 
Shahesbury  ? 

Whether  we  practice  inverskm  or 
not,  what  is  a  pomt  of  great  moment? 
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QUESTtONB. 


ISS  A 


Ham  m  thk  nntrk  ilhHtraled?  How 
wOlthiibeiiiadecleararl  Bepeotit  Of 
thiBKntenDe,  what  m  bbterred?  \?hat 
doei  it  eoDtain ;  vet  of  theee,  what  m 
remarked?  Further  to  illiMtrate  thk* 
yutjecty  what  diflSueiit  arran^cemeot  » 
inrcn^aiMlwlHit  it  laid  «r  It  /  What 
b  the  fourth  role  for  eomCmeting  bcd- 
tgnnw  with  Mwiyth  1  What  kit  call- 
ed ;  and  bow  k  it  alwaji  eoiiaidered  7 
^hy  does  thk  Bort  or  arrangement 
lAcMet  Wbatn7B(Nittiliaii9  Ofthk 
MauTf ,  whoea  omtkMMi  fmadt  xm  with 
many  ezamplei?  What  natoraUjr  led 
hun  to  the  atodv  of  it:  and  what  does 
he  geacnUv  ao?  What  ioslaBce  k 
men  fitxn  nim,  and  ako  fitxn  Lord 
mlingbfoke?  What  obflerratSon  ntut) 
however  he  mttde?  What  lenarit  Ibi- 
kwa?  Whatkthereafproaehifigtoa 
climax,  which  it  k  a  generai  nuo  to 
GHawi  What  twofold  rBBson  k  there 
ferthk  laat  direetkml  What  Olnstra- 
ban  MkiwB?  In  ffeneral,  what  k  al- 
WBjB  i«feeaUe?  What  iUiHlratkB  of 
thk  remark  kpven  from  Mr.  Addimn? 
What  k  the  fifth  rule  ibr  the  strength 
of  sentences?   Of  such  conclmions, 
what  k  obaerred  ?  There  are  sentences 
of  whsit  kind;  and  in  thk  ease,  what 
fbUows?   What  iliortration  k  given 
fram  Lord  Bolinf^Toke?  Of  what  parts 
of  speech  does  our  author  now  speak ; 
and  how  sfaoold  they  always  be  dispo- 
sed?   Agreeably  to  thk  rule,  what 
should  we  aiways  avoid?  What  in- 
Etanee  k  noticed?  Why  do  all  correct 
vritenBhimUikphraseokgy?  For  the 
same  reason,  what  verbs  should  we 
not  employ  in  closing  sentences?   In 
preference  lo  which,  what  should  be 
ined?  Of  the  pronoun  it  as  a  closing 
word,  what  k  remarkea;  and  when, 
ffspecially,  should  it  be  avoided?  In 
ivfiat  noble  sentence  from  the  Specta- 
tor, k  the  bed  eflect  of  thk  ck)se  sen- 
dbly   perceived?    With    what  word 
ihould  it  have  ck)6ed  ?  Bekdes  parti- 
cles and  pronouns,  what  always  brixigs 
up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad 
fmce?   By  what  sentence  may  we 
^j^  of  thk  ?  Of  the  lastphras^  to 
MOf  no  ffiore,  what  k  observed  ?  With 
what  k  the  proper  dispositkn  of  such 
drcumslances  in  a  sentence  often  at- 
tended ;  and  why  ?  What  says  Quin- 
tfliau?  When  me  sense  admitEi  it, 
arhere  should  they  be  placed  ?  On  dik 
mbject,  what  rule  k  given ;  an<l  with 
what  provision?  What  instance  follows? 


How  would  the  two  eireomstaneea, 
MBM  time  ovo,  and  in  convereaiim^ 
have  had  a  hetter  efiect  ?  What  fur- 
ther illustration  a  given  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke;  and  how  may  the  ar- 
rangement be  improved ''  What  is  tins 
last  rule  given,  relating  to  the  otrengtli 
of  a  sentence?  Why  k  thk  rule  given? 
When  it  k  otherwise,  what  k  t&  con- 
sequence ?  Thus,  what  says  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke ;  and  now  might  the  opposi- 
tkm  have  been  rendered  more  complete? 
Repeat  the  pasmge  ftom  Mr.  Pope*s 
proace  to  hk  Honer,  which  fully  ex- 
emplifies thk  nile?  Of  penodik  thus 
constructed,  what  k  remarked ;  out  of 
what  must  we  beware?  When  only 
ought  it  to  be  stuped?  If  such  a  con- 
sttuotisnbeanned  at  in  all  onr  senten- 
eei,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  Of 
the  style  of  Isocretes,  among  the  an- 
cients^ what  k  remarked?  Thk  re- 
mark, finishes  what?  For  what  two 
reasons  has  our  author  insisted  on  thk 
enbfeet  fully;  and  why?  How  kthk 
illustrated?  In  what  does  every  one 
feel  thk ;  and  what  folfews?  What  k 
the  fundamental  rule  for  the  construc- 
tkm  of  sentences?  What  arrangements 
strike  us  as  beautifbl ;  and  to  this  point, 
what  have  tended?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances^ would  there  be  occaakn 
for  few  rules  ?  What  properties  would 
their  sentences  then  acquire;  and  why? 
Of  what  are  embarrassed,  obscure,  and 
feeble  sentences,  the  result?  What  nave 
hereastrktconnexk>n;and  what  lbUowi<? 
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LECTURE  XIII. 


STRUCTUllE  OF  SENTENCES....HARMONY. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  respect  to  their 
meaning,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  We 
are  now  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their  bai  "^ 
mony  or  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  which  was  the  last  quality  be> 
longing  to  them  that  I  proposed  to  treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must  not 
be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  convey* 
ance  for  our  ideas,  there  will  be  always  a  very  considerable  connex- 
ion between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound 
which  conveys  it  Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagina- 
tion revolts  as  soon  as  it  hears  them  uttered.  ^  Nihil,'  says  Quintilian, 
*  potest  intrare  in  affectum,  quod  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibulo^ 
etatim  offendit.  '*  Music  has  naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men,  to 
;^rompt  and  facilitate  certain  emotions;  insomuch,  that  there  are 
hardly  any  dispositions  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  others,  but  certain 
sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  tliose  dispositions,  and  tending 
to  promote  them.  Now,  language  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  this  power  of  music ;  a  circumstance  which  must 
needs  heighten  our  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  invention.  Not 
con  tent  with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others,  it  can  give  them 
those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds;  and,  to  the  pleasure 
of  communicating  thought,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  pleasure 
of  melody. 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered.  First, 
agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any  particular 
expression :  Next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become  expressive 
of  tlie  sense.  The  first  is  the  more  common;  the  second,  tlie  high- 
er beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  proper- 
ty of  a  well-constructed  sentence:  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  sentences 
we  have  hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  them  under 
tins  head.  This  beauty  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  is  plain, 
will  depend  upon  two  things;  the  choice  cf  words,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  them.  ^ 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words;  on  which  head,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  fi  ivo- 
lous  detail  concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or  simple 
sounds,  of  which  speech  is  composed.     It  is  evident,  that  words 

*  NotfaiDg  can  enter  into  the  albctlunt,  which  ttnmblet  ai  die  threshold  br 
the  ear.' 
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are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  which  are  composed  of  smooth  and 
liquid  sounds,  where  there  is  a  proper  intermixture  of  vowels  and 
consonants ;  without  too  many  harsh  consonants  rubbing  against  each 
other;  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  succession,  to  cause  a  hiatus,  i»r 
disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth.  It  may  alwajrs  be  assumed  as 
a  principle,  that  whatever  sounds  are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are, 
in  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give 
softness;  consonants,  strength  to  the  sound  of  words.  The  music 
of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both ;  and  will  be  hurt, 
will  be  rendered  either  grating  or  effeminate,by  an  excess  of^either. 
Long  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono- 
syllables. They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of  sounds 
which  they  present  to  it:  and  accordingly,  the  most  musical  lan- 
guages abound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length,  those 
are  the  most  musical,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upon  long  or 
short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them ;  such  as 
r^enty  produce^  velocity j  celerity ^  independent j  impetuonty. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is  more 
complex,  and  of  greater  nicety.  For,  let  the  words  themselves  be 
ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed, 
the  music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost  In  the  harmonious  struc- 
ture and  disposition  of  periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or 
modern,  equals  Cicero.  He  had  studied  this  with  care;  and  was 
fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls,  the  *  Plena  ac  numerosa 
oratio.'  We  need  only  open  his  writings  to  find  instances  that  will 
render  the  effect  of  musical  language  sensible  to  every  ear.  What, 
for  example,  can  be  more  full,  round, and  swelling,  than  the  follow- 
ing sentence  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Catiline?  'Cogitate  quan- 
tis  laboribus  fundatum  imperium,  quanta  virtute  stabilitam  liberta- 
tern,  quanta  Deorum  benignitate  auctas  exAggeratasque  fortunas, 
ana  nox  pene  delerit^  In  English,  we  may  take,  for  an  instance  of 
a  musical  sentence,  the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Education:  'We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed, 
at  the  first  ascent;  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
pi*ospects,  and  melodious  sounds,  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Or* 
pheus  was  not  more  charming.'  Every  thing  in  this  sentence  con- 
spires to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are  happily  chosen ; 
fall  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds ;  laboriov^y  smooth^ green^goodly^  me- 
lodious j  charming:  and  these  words  so  artfully  arranged,  that  were 
we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  present- 
Iv,  be  sensible  of  the  melody  suffering.  For,  let  us  observe,  how 
finely  the  members  of  the  period  swell  one  above  another.  '  So 
smooth,  so  green' — ^so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side;' — till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise, 
M  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which  it  rests  with  pleasure;-—^  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.' 

The  structure  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  very  sen- 
sible melody,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  melodious 
atmcture  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what  laws 
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it  18  regulated  ?  And^  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  the  ancient 
rhetoriciaos,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  of  rules.  For 
here  they  have  entered  into  a  very  minute  and  particular  detail ; 
more  particular,  indeed^  than  on  any  other  head  that  regards  Ian* 
guiige.  They  hold,  that  to  prose  as  well  aa  to  verse,  there  belone 
ciirtain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  yet  such  as  can  be  ascertaioea 
by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the  feet  as  they  are  called, 
that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should  en- 
ter into  the  dififerent  membera  of  a  sentence,  and  to  show  what  the 
efftict  of  each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of  the  struct 
ture  of  sentences,  it  is  always  the  music  of  thbm  that  makes  the 
principal  object  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  full  of  this.  The 
other  qualities  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  we  consider 
as  of  chief  importance,  they  handle  slightly ;  but  when  they  come 
to  the  ^juneiura  ei  numenia/  thg  modulation  and  harmony,  there 
they  are  copious.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  one  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  Camposiiwn 
qf  Words  m  a  Sentence^  which  is  altogether  confined  to  their  musical 
effect  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four 
things ;  first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds;  secondly,  in  the  com- 
position  of  sounds,  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet;  thirdly,  in  change  or 
variety  of  sound ;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the  sense.  On  all 
these  points  he  writes  with  greataccuracy  andrefinement:  and  bvery 
worthy  of  being  consulted ;  though  were  one  now  to  write  a  book 
on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject 
treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modem  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure  of 
discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied;  and  indeed,  for 
several  reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reasons, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  following  the 
tract  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and  to  show  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  a  part  of  composition,  which  once  made  so 
conspicuous  a  figure,  now  draws  much  less  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  moan  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces 
and  the  powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were 
more  fixed  and  determined ;  their  words  were  longer  and  more  sono» 
rotts;  their  method  of  varying  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
both  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  liquid  sounda^and  fieed  them 
ff6|(n  that  multiplicity  of  little  auxiliary  words  which  we  are  oblig- 
ed \p  emplpy ;  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  in- 
Tersions  which  their  languages  allowed,  gare  them  the  power  of  pla- 
cing their  words  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  a  musical  ar- 
raiBgement  AH  these  were  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
above  us,  for  harmony  ofperiod. 

Ill  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  especially, 
were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we;  their  genius 
was  more  turned  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech.  Music  i^ 
known  to  have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it  ih 
witli  us;  moie  genenally  sUidk>d,  and  applied  to  a  greater  variety 
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qC  objects.  Serenl  learned  men,  ptrtieularljr  die  Abbe  da  Bo5i« 
in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Fainting,  have  clearly  proved, 
that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the  ancientB,  both  their  tragedies 
and  comedies,  wers  set  to  a  kind  of  music  Whence  the  modos 
fteiij  and  the  tilriU  dexirU  ^  nnisiria,  prefixed  to  the  editions  ol 
Tereiiee's  plays.  All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speaking,  was 
canied  on  by  them  in  a  much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
OS.  I .  approached  to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  recitative.  Among  the 
Athenieiw,  there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody ;  or  apar- 
tiealar  meaeure  prescribed  to  the  public  oflScers,  in  which  they  were 
to  promulgate  the  laws  to  the  people ;  lest,  by  reading  them  with 
improper  tones,  the  laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt  Among 
die  Romaos,  (here  is  a  noted  story  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  he  was 
declaiming  in  public,  haviag  a  musician  standing  at  his  back,  in  or- 
iler  to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe  or  flute.  Even  when 
pronoancing  those  temUe  tribunitial  harangues,  by  which  he  in* 
flamed  the  one  half  of  the  citisens  of  Rome  against  the  other; 
Ihb  attention  to  tlie  music  of  speech  was,  in  those  times,  it 
seems,  thought  necessary  to  success.  Quintilian,  though  he  con- 
demns the  excen  of  this  sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a  '  can* 
tns  obseurior'  to  be  a  beauty  in  a  pubUc  sp^ker.  Hence,  that 
variety  of  accents,  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex,  which  we  find 
marked  upon  the  Greek  syTlables,  to  express,  not  the  quantity  of 
them,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to  be  ^x>ken;  the  appli- 
eatian  of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though  the  Ko- 
mans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  it  appears  from 
Quintilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronunciation :  ^  Quantum  quale* 
sajTs  he,<eomparantes  gravi,  interrogantes  acuto  tenore  concludunt' 
As,  music,  then,  was  an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romansi  than  it  is  with  us ;  as,  in  all  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes, 
of  tones  or  inflections  of  voice,  than  we  use;  this  is  one  clear  rea- 
son of  their  paying  a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sen- 
tences, which  might  bMt  suit  this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  genius  of  their 
language!,  and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  musical 
arraogementof  sentences  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater  eflect  in 
public  speakmg  among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do  in  any  mo- 
dern oration;  another  reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied, 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  entitled,  Orator^  tells  us,  <  Conciones  sspe 
exehnxare  vidi,  cum  verba  apte  cecidissent.  Id  enim  expectant 
anros.^*  And  he  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  efliect  of  an 
hamonious  period  upon  a  whole  assembly,  from  a  sentence  of  one 
of  Carbo's  orations,  spdken  in  his  hearing.  The  sentence  was, 
'Pafris  dictum  sapiens  temcritas  filia  comprobavit'  By  means  of 
the  sound  oS  which,  alone,  he  tells  us,  ^  Tantus  clamor  concionis 


*  '1  li«f«  «llctt  been  witnefs  to  bnnta  of  esdanuitioik  fai  the  pabttc  asfenibliits,  whra 
dacod  awiMUT ;  for  that  is  a  jtlesiure  which  the  ear  expects.' 
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excitatus  est,  ut  prorsus  admirable  esset'  He  makes  us  lemark  tbe 
teet  of  which  these  words  consist,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  power 
of  the  melody;  and  shows  how,  by  altering  the  collocation,  the 
whole  effect  would  be  lost;  as  thus:  'Patris  dictum  .sapiens  com- 
probavit  temeritas  filii.'  Now  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sen- 
tence is  extremely  musical,  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day,  to 
an  audience,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  an  English  sentence,  equally 
harmonious,  would,  by  its  harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect 
on  a  British  audience,  or  excite  any  such  wonderful  applause  and 
admiration,  as  Cicero  informs  us  this  of  Carbo  produced.  Oar 
northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  obtuse.  The  melody  of  speech 
has  le^s  power  over  us;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer  method  of 
uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  with  less  melody 
than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,thatitisin  vain  to  think  of 
bestowing  the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonious  structure  of 
our  sentences,  that  was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  critics,  on  fhis  head,  has  misled 
some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  our  tongue; 
and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  regulated  by  spondees  and 
trochees,  and  iambus's  and  paeons,  and  other  metricid  feet  But 
first,  our  words  cannot  be  mp.asured,  or,  at  lea^it,  can  be  measured 
very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.  For,  the  quantity,  tbe 
length,  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  far  from  being  so  fixed 
and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues;  but 
very  often  left  arbitrary,  and  determined  by  the  emphasis,  and  the 
sense.  Next,  though  our  prose  could  admit  of  such  metrical  regu- 
lation, yet,  from  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  dis* 
course,  the  effect  would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  eai ,  nor  be 
relished  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
and,  lastly,  this  whole  doctrine  about  the  measures  and  numbers  of 
prose,  even  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves, 
IS,  in  truth,  in  a  great  measure,  loose  and  uncertain.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was  a  matter  of  infinitely  more 
attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been  to  the  moderns.  But,  though 
they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  re 
duce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in  practice.  If  we 
consult  Cicero's  Ora/o**,  whera  this  point  is  discussed  with  the  most 
minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  differed 
from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  for  the  conclusion,  and 
other  parts  of  a  sentence;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ear.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rales 
concerning  this  matter,  in  any  language ;  as  all  prose  composition  mast 
be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers ;  and  accordingas  the  tenour  of  a 
discourse  varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

*  <  In  Tcna  quidem,  theatra  tota  exdamant  ti  fuU  ana  tyllaba  aut  breTior  mmt 
fongioT,  Nee  rer6  mulcitudo  pedes  norh,  nee  uUot  niiffleroi  tenet ;  nee  Ulud  qnoil 
»flendity  aut  cur,  aut  in  quo  oflendat,  intelligit;  et;Uimen  omnium  longitudinum  cf 
hreTitatum  in  lonis  ticut  acutaium,  graviumqua^mum,  Judieiuni  ipsa  natnim  hi 
auribits  noctrii  coUocavit.'  Ciciro.  OratCMr.  e.  ftu 
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But,  although  I  apprehend  that  this  musical  arrangement  can- 
Qot  be  reduced  into  a  system,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a 
quality  to  be  neglected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
iu  effect  to  be  very  considerable;  and  that  every  one  who  studies 
to  write  with  grace,  much  more,  who  seeks  to  pronounce  in  public 
wi'  h  success,  will  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  not  a  little.  But  it  is 
his  ear;  cultivated  by  attention  and  practice,  that  must  chiefly  di- 
rect him  ;  for  any  rules  that  can  be  given  on  this  subject,  are 
very  general.  Some  rules,  however,  there  are,  which  may  be  of 
us€  to  form  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed 
lo  mention  such  as  appear  to  me  most  material. 

There  are  two  thmgs  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentence  chiefly 
^lepends.  These  are  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  members 
of  it;  and,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  I  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  lliat 
whatever  is  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always 
sounds  grateful  to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  going  on,  the  termi- 
nation of  each  of  its  members  fr^ms  a  pause,  or  rest,  in  pronounc- 
.Qg :  and  these  rests  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  make  the  course 
of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  fall  at  such 
distances,  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to  each  other. 
This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  The  following  sentence 
is  from  Archbishop  Tillotson :  ^This  discourse  concerning  tiie  easi> 
ncss  of  God's  commands,  doe^,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknow* 
ledge  the  difBeulties  of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  eourse ; 
except  only  in  those  persorns  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be 
trained  up  to  religion  by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  piousi 
and  virtuous  education.'  Here  there  is  no  harmony;  nay,  there  is 
sume  degree  of  harshness  and  unpleasantness;  owing  principally  to 
this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in 
the  sentence,  fallingbetwixt  the  two  membersinto  which  it  isdivided, 
each  of  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion  a  eonsiilerahle  stretch  of  the 
breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Observe,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  along,  and  the 
graceful  intervals  at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking 
sarcastically  of  man :  *  But,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater 
than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies 
by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked  alK)ut  him,  as  far  as  he  caa, 
he  concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his 
lH2st,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better,  or  beyond 
it  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of  truth ;  and 
his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature.'*     Here  every 

*  Or  tiiH  instance.  He  n  addressing  himself  toI>aJ/  Essex,  apon  the  detcth  of  her 
ehBd:  '  I  was  once  in  hope,  that  what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long*:  but,  when  I  ob- 
cer^ed  y©ar  prief  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  to  increase,  like  a  stream,  the  further 
it  nm;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  t»  sach  unhappj  consequences,  and  to  thre^ften,  no  lev 
your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I  could  no  longer  forbear  this  endeavour, 
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ihiii^  19,  at  once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear; 
anil,  it  IS  this  sort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regular  and  proportional 
division  of  the  members  of  his  sentences  which  renders  Sir  \Vii« 
Ham  Temple's  style  always  agreeable.  I  must  observe  at  the  *»amc 
time,  that  a  sentence^  with  too  many  xests,and  these  placed  at  in* 
tervoJs  too  apparently  measured  and  regular,  is  apt  to  saTonr  oi 
affectation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the 
wJiole  sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  mo»t  sensible  to  the 
ear,  demands  the  greatest  care.  So  Quintilian ;  <Non  igitar  du- 
rum sit,  neque  abruptum,  quo  animi,  velut,  respirant  ac  reficiinitur- 
HedC  est  sedes  orationis;  hoc  auditor  expectat;  hie  laus  omnis  de- 
clamat.'*  The  only  important  rule  that  can  be  given  here,  is,  that 
when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the  sound  should  be  made  to 
grow  to  the  last;  the  longest  members  of  the  period,  and  tlie  fuller', 
and  most  sonorous  words,  should  be  reserved  to  the  conclusion. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison''^ 
may  be  given :  *  It  fills  the  mind  (speaking  of  sight)  with  the 
largest  variety  of  ideas;  converses  with  Its  objeets  at  the  greatest 
distance;  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired 
or  satiated  witli  its  proper  enjoyments.'  Every  reader  must  be 
sensible  of  a  beauty  here,  both  in  the  proper  division  of  the  mem- 
bers and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded, 
and  conducted  to  a  full  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observe  to  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  significancy :  that  a  falling  off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  great- 
ly. For  this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  words,  are  as  un- 
gracious to  the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  formerly  showed  the> 
were  inconsistent  with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  sense  and  the  sound  have  here  a  mutual  influence  on 
each  other.  That  which  hurts  the  ear  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of 
the  meaning:  and  that  which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  primary  effect,  appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How 
disagreeable  is  the  following  sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the 
Trinity!  ^ It  is  a  mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of, 
and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of.'  And  how  easily  might  it  have 
been  mended  by  this  transposition !  Mt  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of 
which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adore.' 
In  general  it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our  language, 
requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one,  to  be  a  long 
syllable.  Words  which  consist  only  of  short  syllables,  as,  *con^ 
irarj/,  particular,  rttrospectj  seldom  conclude  a  sentence  bar- 

nor  end  H  without  bef{^§^  of  you,  for  God's  take  and  for  your  own,  for  your  drildrvA 
and  your  friends,  your  country  and  your  femily,  that  you  would  no  longer  abandon 
yoursdf  to  a  disconsolate  |>assion ;  but  that  you  wouki  at  length  awaken  your  pietj^ 
give  way  to  yoor  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  Percys,  thnt 
never  yet  shrank  at  an^  disaster.* 

*  '  Let  there  be  nothmg  harsh  or  abrupt  in  the  conebsion  of  the  sentence,  on  whicit 
the  mind  pauses  and  rests.  This  b  the  most  material  part  In  the  structure  of  disccHin^, 
Hare  evriy  beamr  expects  to  be  gratified;  here  his  apphinse  breaks  forth.* 
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montottsiy,  unkas  a  run  of  long  syllables,  before^  has  rendered  then 
aiereeable  to  the  ear. 

^  It  is  neeessary,  howeveri  to  obaenrey  that  sentences  so  constructed 
as  to  make  the  sound  alwajrs  swell  and  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to 
rest  either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the 
tone  of  deelamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
mflody,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it  If  we  would  keep  up  the 
attentioa  of  the  reader  or  hMrer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  ana 
strength  in  our  eompbsition,  we  must  be  verv  attentive  to  vary  our 
measures.  This  regards  the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well 
as  the  cadence  of  the  period.  Sentences  constructed  in  a  similai 
manner,  with  the  pausesfalling  at  equal  intervals,  should  never  follow 
on  I  another.  Short  sentences  should  be  intermixed  with  long  and 
swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as  well  as  magnificent 
Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,  departures  from 
regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  effect  Monotony  is  a 
great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmo- 
nious arrangement :  and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear  will  enable 
a  writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  form  the  run  of  his  sen- 
tences according  to  it;  which  soon  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just 
and  correct  car  is  requisite  for  varying  and  diversifying  the  melody ; 
and  hence  we  so  seldom  meet  with  authors,  who  are  remarkably  hap- 
py in  this  respect 

Though  attention  to  the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed, yet  it  must  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds:  for  all  appear- 
ances of  an  author's  affecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable:  especially 
when  the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  in- 
stance, perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound. 
All  unmeaning  words,  introduced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill 
ttp  the  melody,  camplementa  numerarumy  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are 
great  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  childish  and  puerile  ornaments 
by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it 
can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the  beauty  of  its  sound.  Sense  has  its 
own  harmony,  as  well  as  sound ;  and,  where  the  sense  of  a  period  is 
expressed  with  clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it  will  seldom  happen 
but  the  words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably;  at  least,  a  very 
moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence  of 
luch  a  period  pleasing:  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often 
no  other,  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  After 
all  die  labour  which  Quintilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  measures  of 
firove.  he  comes  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to  this  conclusion : 
*'  In  aniversom,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potiiis  atque  asperam  compositio- 
nem  malimesse,  quam  effeminatamac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos. 
[de6que,  vincta  qusedam  de  industria  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  vide- 
antnr;  neque  ullom  idoneum  aut  aptum  verbum  prsetermittamus, 
gratia  lenitatis.^     (Lib.  ix.  c  4.) 

*  <Upoa  the  whole,  I  would    rather  chooie    that  compofition   ihould  apPMur 
jyid  hafdi,  if  that  b^  MceiMi7»  than  thai  kihoidd  be  enerrated  and  mtm 
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Cicero,  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  pat 
ferns  of  a  harmonious  style.  His  love  of  it,  however,  w  too  visible, 
irnd  the  pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from  his  strcorth. 
That  noted  close  of  his,  e^e  videatvTy  which,  in  the  Oration  Fro 
Lege  Manilla,  occurs  eleven  times,  exposed  him  to  censure  among[ 
his  contemporaries.  We  most  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  this 
great  orator,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  union^in  his  style,  of  harmo- 
ny with  ease,  which  is  always  a  great  beauty ;  and  if  his  harmony  be 
studied,  that  study  appears  to  have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguiahed  for  musi- 
cal arrangment  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  very  fine- 
ly turned  periods ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a  liberty  of 
inversion,  which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to  purity  of 
style;  ana  though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be  more  stately 
and  sonoro'is,  yet  it  gave  them  too  much  of  a  Latinised  eonstmetion 
and  order.  Of  later  writers,  Shaftesbury  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  correct  in  his  numbers.  As  his  ear  was  uelicate>  he  has  at- 
tended to  music  in  all  his  sentences  3  and  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the  monotony  into  which  writers, 
who  study  the  grace  of  sound,  are  very  apt  to  fall;  having  diversi- 
fied his  periods  with  great  variety.  Mr.  Addison  has  also  mueh 
harmony  in  his  style ;  more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  varied,  than 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  very  Sowing 
and  agreeable.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  is  too  often  careless  and 
languid  ;  and  is  much  outdone  by  Bit  hop  Atterbury  in  the  miisic 
of  his  periods.  Dean  Swift  despised  musical  arrangement  alto* 
gethcr. 

Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation,  n 
general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher  beauty  of  this  kind  ; 
the  sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  former  was  no  more  than  a 
simple  accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear;  the  latter  supposes  a  pe 
culiar  expression  given  to  the  music.  We  may  remark  two  d^reea 
of  it:  First,  the  current  of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  dis 
course;  next,  a  particular  resemblance  efiected  between  some  ob» 
ject  and  the  sounds  that  are  employed  in  describing  it 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  teno"ir  of 
a  discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence  witl« 
our  ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  tiie  enect  of  artificial  associations 
Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound  continued,  im 
prints  on  our  style  a  certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  eon  - 
structed  with  the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression 
of  what  is  important,  magnificent,  sedate :  for  this  is  the  natural  (one 
which  such  a  course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  they  suit  no  vio. 
lent  passion,  no  eager  reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always 
require  measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abixipt    And» 


■#*i.*i 


mate,  luch  as  we  find  the  ttjle  of  too  nanjr.  Some  lentencet,  thorelbre,  wbSdi  w<> 
have  BtudiooslT  fonned  into  ndodj,  ihould  be  thrown  loose  that  they  nay  not  seeni 
too  Btach  laboured :  nor  im^X  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  « ipressiTC  wonl*lar  tS  *• 
■ake  of  tmoothinc  a  period.' 


' 
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therefore,  tc  swell)  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject  de- 
maiidsy  is  a  very  important  rule  in  oratory.  No  one  tenour,  what- 
ever,  supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect  from  satiety,  will  answer 
to  all  different  compositions;  nor  even  to  all  the  paits  of  the  same 
compositioa.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and  an  invec- 
tive, in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words  of  a  tender 
love-song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Observe,  liow  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero,  is  adapted 
to  represent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  state.  <  Etsi  ho- 
mini  nihil  est  magis  optandum  quam  prospera,  aequabilis,  perpetua- 
que  fortJoa,  secundo  vitse  sine  uUa  oiiensione  cursu ;  tamen,  si  mihi 
tranquilla  etplacata  omnia  fuissentincredibili  quidam  et  pene  divi- 
ni,  qui  nunc  vestro  beneficio  fruor,  laetitias  voluptate  caruissem/* 
Nothing  was  ever  more  perfect  in  its  kind :  it  paints,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  to  the  ear.  But,  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had 
employed  such  periods,  or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighing 
a^nst  Mark  Antony,  or  Catiline  ?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is, 
tliat  we  previously  fix,  in  our  mind,  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone 
of  sound  which  suits  our  subject;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we 
si-e  to  express  most  naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most  com- 
monly vent  Uiemselves ;  whether  round  or  smooth,  or  stately  and 
soienn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and  abrupt  This  gene- 
ral idea  must  direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods;  to  speak  in  the 
style  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key  note,  must  form  the  ground  of 
the  melody ;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts,  according  as  either  our 
sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requisite  for  producing  a  suitable 
variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible  have 
often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject  Grave, 
solemn,  and  majestic  subjects,  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables;  and,  particularly,  they 
require  the  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The  very  first  verses  of  the 
Bible,  are  remarkable  for  this  melody ;  ^In  the  beginning,  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep 9  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'  Several  other 
pissages,  particularly  some  of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  examples 
of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any  composition 
that  arises  eonsiderafaty  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  prose,  sucli  as 
monumental  inseriptions,  and  panegyrical  characters,  naturally  runs 
into  numbers  of  this  kind. 

But  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence  of  tlie 
nirrent  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may  be  a  more 
particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain  objects,  by  means  of  re- 
sembling sounds.  This  can  be,  sometimes,  accomplished  in  prose 
•  omposition;  but  there  only  in  a  more  faint  degree;  nor  is  it  so 
much  expected  there.  In  poetry,  chiefly,  it  is  looked  for;  where 
attention  to  sound  is  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and 
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liberties  of  poetical  style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  sound;  a»- 
listed,  too,  by  the  versification,  and  that  canituoAscuriofy  to  whirh 
iVe  are  naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires  a  little  more 
illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing,  chiefly, 
three  classes  of  objects;  first,  other  sounds;  secondly,  motion;  and 
thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  T  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  re- 
semblance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe,  such  as,  the 
noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  streamis. 
This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty.  For  the  medium 
through  which  we  imitate  here,  is  a  natural  one;  sounds  represent- 
ed by  other  sounds;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy 
to  form  a  connexion.  No  very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet  when 
he  is  describing  sweet  and  soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as 
have  most  liquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest;  or,  when  he  is 
describing  harsh  sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  sylla* 
bles  which  are  of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  struc- 
ture of  language  assists  him ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  lan- 
guages, the  names  of  many  particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to 
carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound  which  they  signify;  as  with  usy  ttie 
whistling  of  winds,  the  buz  and  kum  of  insects,  the  hiss  of  serpents, 
the  crash  of  falling  timber;  and  many  other  instances,  where  the 
word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.  I  shall 
produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken 
from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the  sound  m^de,  in 
the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  «ites  of  hell;  m  the  other,  by  the 
opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  dis- 
plays, to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art  The  first  is  the  opening 
of  hell's  gates : 

On  a  tuddeii|  open  Sj, 
WiUi  impetuous  recoil,  and  janrinr  found, 
Th'  Infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  Innges  grate 
Haish  thunder.  B.  s. 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other: 


•Hcaren  opened  wide 


Her  erer-duringf  j^tes*,  liamonkNU  soond. 

On  golden  hinges  turning.  B.  it. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tas80*s  Gierusalenmie,  has 
been  often  admired  on  account  of  the  imitation  effected  by  sound 
of  the  thing  represented : 

Chlama  gli  habitator  de  Tombre  eteme 
n  raiico  suon  de  la  Tartareo  tronbat 
Treman  le  spaciose  atra  cavemen 
•  Ei  Taer  cieco  a  onel  rumor  rimbomba; 
Ni  stridendo  cosi  de  la  supeme 
Regionidele  cielo,  il  ^Igor  piomba; 
Ne  si  scossa  giammoi  la  terra, 
<juand  i  rapori  in  sen  gravida  serra.  Cabt.  It.  Stavs.  4. 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is  often 
employed  to  imitate,  is  motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow«  violent  ot 
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eentie,  eqtiahle  or  interrupted^  easy  or  accompanied  with  efibrt, 
Though  tJiere  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound,  of  any  kind, 
^nd  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  one ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  oonnezioa  between  music  and  dancing.  And  there- 
ibre,  here-  it  is  in  the  poet's  power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  thn 
kind  of  motion  he  would  describe,  by  means  of  sounds  which  cor- 
raspond,  in  our  imagination,  with  that  motion.  Long  syllables  natu- 
iBliy  give  the  impression  of  slow  motion;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

Dili  Inter  tese  macnm  ti  t>r%chMi  tollonL    / 

A  suceession  of  shortsy  llables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind ;  as 

Quadrupedjuite  ptitrem  sonttu  quatit  ungula  campum. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty ;  and  their 
works  abound  with  instances  of  it;  most  of  them,  indeed,  so  often 
quoted,andsowel]  known^,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  I  shall 
give  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy.  It  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  sudden  calm  on  die  seas,  in  a  poem,  entitled.  The  Fleece. 


-With  ea<jr  course 


The  vvuels  |^ide ;  unless  their  speed  he  stopp*d 
Bj  dead  Calais,  that  oA  lie  on  t))ese  smooth  suas 
When  eveiy  sephjr  sleeps;  then  th.e shraods  drtp  , 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  cordr^  hung, 
Moves  not;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  jellow  goM 
Fns*d  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  BMirt>le  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  ir'^. 

The  third  set  of  obi'ects  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of  words 
as  capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  tliese;  but, 
that  here  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ved by  the  power  which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certiin 
passions,  and,  according  as  its  strain  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train 
of  ideas,  rather  than  another.  This,  indeed,  logii  ally  speaking, 
cannot  he  calkd  a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and  the  sound, 
seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural  resembl&ace  to  any 
thought  or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their 
sound  alone,  recall  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and 
dispose  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  aficction  which  the  poet 
oieanLH  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it.  I  admit, 
that,  in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty 
of  accommodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for 
imagination  to  work;  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  pas- 
sage, he  will  often  fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the 
sense*  which  otliers  cannot  discover.  He  modulates  the  numbers  to 
I  is  own  disrx>sition  of  mind ;  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  which 
be  imagines  himself  to  hear.  However,  that  there  are  real  instan- 
ces of  this  kind,  and  that  poetry  is  capable  of  some  such  expression, 
«'annol  be  doubted.  Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a 
%*pry  beautiful  exemplification  of  it,  in  the  English  language.  Witlv 
vttt  nHich  study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing  pieasrire,  joy,  and 
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eable  objecta,  from  the  feeling  of  his  subject^  naturally  runs  into 
mootb,  liquid,  and  flowing  Dumben : 

-Namque  ipaa  decoram 


Or, 


Cneariem  naio  genetrix,  lamenque  juTentat 
Parpureum,  e*  latos  ocmwafflanl  honorei^ 


JE&I 


Derenere  locxw  krtoe  ei  aoMRUk  vireAa 

Fortunatonim,  memorum,  sedesque  bcataa ; 

Largior  hie  campos  ather,  ei  lummc  Tettit 

Purpureo^  loieinque  ottum,  sua  itdera  noraal  Mm*  V 1 . 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations,  exact  quicker  and  more  anknated  num- 
bers: 

Jqvenom  mamiaenncat  ardena 
Littus  in  Uesperium.  Mm.  VIL 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects,  naturally  express  themselves  iii 
slow  measures,  and  long  words : 

In  thoae  deep  BolHodca  and  awful  ceUa, 
WlMre  heavenly  peniiirecoDlemplatioo  dweUa* 
£t  oaligtuitem  nigra  formicune  lucum. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject :  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modern,  will 
suggest  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  this  I  finish  the 
discussion  of  the  structure  of  sentences :  having  fully  considered 
them  under  all  the  beads  I  mentioned ;  of  perspicuity,  unity,  strength, 
and  musical  arrangement 


(iinssTioirs» 


How  have  we  hitherto  considered 
iientences;  and  how  are  we  now  to 
consider  them  ?  Of  sound,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  why  must  it  not  be  disre- 
garded? What  remark  foUowB?  What 
is  their  efiect  on  the  imagination? 
What  says  Quintilian?  How  extensive 
IS  the  power  of  music  over  mankind  ? 
Of  what,  therefore,  may  language  be 
rendered  capable ;  and  of  what  must 
^heifffatea  our  ideas?  lYhat remark 
ibllowB?  In  the  harmony  of  periods 
what  two  things  may  be  considered  ? 
or  them,  respectively,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Firet,  then,  what  shall  we  consi- 
der;  and  to  what  shall  we  confine  oar- 
selves  ?  This  beauty  of  musioal  oon- 
j^ruction  in  prose,  will  defiend  upon  what 
two  thingp?  With  what  does  our  au- 
thor begin ;  and  on  this  head,  what  is 
<ihscrv«l  ?  What  words,  is  it  evident, 
are  most  t4neeable  to  the  ear?  Wliat 
may  always  be  aaniraed  as  a  principle  ? 
Wliat  do  vowels  and  consonants,  re- 
imeetively,  ^rivetothe  sound  of  a  word? 
What  does  the  music  of  laniruaire  re- 
quire; and  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
an  excess  in  either  ?  Which  are  most 
dtfreeable  to  the  earl  By  what  do 
they  pleaM  it;   and    what   ToUows? 


Among  words  of  onv  length,  whtcb 
are  the  most  musical;  and  what  ex-« 
amples  are  given  ?  Of  the  next  head, 
what  is  observed ;  and  why  ?  In  the 
harmonious  structure  and  disposition 
of  periods,  who  excelled  all  other  wri- 
ters  ?  What  is  said  of  him ;  and  what 
example  is  given  ?  In  English,  fnan 
whom  is  a  sentence  selected ;  and  what 
isit?  Wliat  is  said  of  it?  Thestrtie- 
tore  of  perbds  being  susceptible  ot 
very  considerable  melody,  what  is  our 
next  inquiry  ?  Were  we  to  follow  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  upon  this  subject, 
why  would  it  be  easy  to  give  a  greai 
variety  of  rules?  What  do  they  hold  ; 
and  how  far  do  they  iro?  ^^t^  con- 
sequently. Mows?  Who  are  full  of 
this?  Wnat  qualities  do  they  handle 
slisrhtly ;  and  where  are  they  copioos  1 
Of  Dionycjus  oTHalicamasBas,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  has  he  done  ?  In 
what  lour  things  does  he  make  the  ex* 
oellence  of  a  sentence  to  oonsist  ?  On 
all  thene  points,  how  does  he  write; 
and  what  followR?  Of  this  wholA  sub- 
ject of  musical  structure  of  discoiUBa, 
what  is  observivi  ?  Why  will  it  be  mw 
cessary  to  givo  the  reasons  for  Uiia'^ 
Wliat  ifl  the  first  reason  .'iHsigned  ;  and 
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vi'hyl  Wbatis  the  next  reaeODaaBigii- 
etlf  or  muaic,  amon^  them,  what  is 
dbeerved  ?  What  have  several  learaed 
meu  clearly  proved;  and  what  fbl- 
lows  ?    How  WB0  all  sort  of  declama- 
lioQ  and  public  speakiiur  carried  oo  by 
them ;  and  to  what  dia  it  approach  ? 
Among  the  Athenians,  what  existed  ? 
Amoni?  the  Romans^  what  noted  story 
prevails?   What  remark  il^lowB?  Of 
Quintilian,  what  is  here   observed? 
Hence,  what  du  we  find  marked  upon 
the  Greek  syllables ;  and  for  what  por^ 
poee  ?  Of  the  Romans,  what  is  here 
observed?  What  is  one  clear  reason 
why  the   Greeks  and  Romans  paid 
much  greater  attention  to  the  musical 
CQDslructbn  of  their  sentences  than  we 
do?'  What  is  further  known,  as  an- 
other reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more 
studied?  What  does  Cicero  tell  us; 
and  what  does  he  give  ?  By  means  of 
the  sound  of  which,  alone,  what  effect 
does  he  tell  us  was  produced  ?  Though 
it  be  true  that  Caroo's  sentence  is  ex- 
tremely musical,  yet,  what  cannot  our 
anthor  believe;  why;  and  what  foi- 
lowH?  For  these  reasons,  of  what  is  it 
in  vain  to  think  ?  What  has  the  doo- 
Uipe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on 
this  head,  misled  some  to  imagine  ?  On 
this  subject,  whatis  first  remaraed ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  the  next  remark  ?  And 
laBUy,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  what  is 
remarked  ?  Of  the  attention  of  the  an- 
cients to  the  mekxly  of  disooursc,  what 
is  further  observed  ?  If  we  consult  Ci- 
eero^B  Oraior^  what  shaU    we  see  ? 
Why  is  it  not  possible  to  give  precise 
roles  concerning  this  matter,  m  any 
language  ?  Notwithstanding  this  musi- 
cal arrangement  cannot  be  reduced 
into  any  system,  yet  what  is  our  au- 
thor far  from  thinking  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, what  does  he  hold;  and  what 
follows?  What,  in  this,  must  chiefly 
direct  him ;  and  why?  On  what  two 
thin^  does  the  music  of  a  sentence 
duefty  depend?  In  the  proper  distri- 
butioD  ol*Uie  several  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, what  is  itofimportance toobserve? 
While  the  period  is  going  on,  what 
does  the  teniilnation  of  each  of  its  mem- 
*«rR  form ;  and  how  should  these  rests 
l**  distrihiited  ?  By  what  example  will 
^hi*  be  best  illustrated  ?  Why  is  there 
^^  in  this  sentence,  any  harmony? 
^n  the  nther  liand,  what  sliall  we  ob- 
«r\'e?  Of  what  is  he  sfjcaking?  Re- 
PW't  tj^e  padsufje.    Of  this  passage. 


whal  is  observed;  and  to  thu  son  of 
flowing  measure,  what  must  be  attri- 
buted ?  What  must,  however,  at  the 
same  time  be  observed  ? 

What  is  the  next  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to?  What  says  Quintilian  on  tlus 
subject?  When  we  aim  at  dignity, 
what  is  the  only  important  rule  that 
can  be  given  ?  What  example  of  this 
is  given  ?  Hence,  of  what  must  everv 
reader  be  sensible  ?  Why  does  a  fall- 
ing off  at  the  end  injure  the  melodv  of 
a  sentence  ?  What  is  here  more  than 

Srobable;  and  for  what  reason?  To 
lustrate  this  remark,  what  example 
is  ffiven ;  and  how  might  it  be  correct- 
ed ?  In  general,  wh^  seems  to  hold 
true  ?  Under  what  circumstances  only, 
do  short  syllables  conclude  a  sentence 
harmoniously?  Wliat  sentences  is  it 
necessary,  liowever,  to  observe,  give  a 
disoourse  the  tone  of  declamation ;  and 
why  ?  If  we  would  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  or  nearer,  what  is 
requisite  ?  What  does  this  eoually  re- 
sard?  What  sentences  should  never 
follow  one  another  ?  Why  should  short 
sentences  be  intermixed  with  long  ones: 
and  even  what  have  sometimes  a  good 
effect  ?  Of  monotony,  what  is  observed ; 
what  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  it ; 
and  what  follows  ?  How  are  a  very 
vulgar  ear,  and  a  iust  and  correct  one. 
here  contrasted  ?  Though  attention  to 
the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be 
neglected,  vet  whv  must  it  be  kept 
in  proper  ooundsf  What  are  greait 
bletnishes  in  writing;  and  why?  Ab 
sense  has  its  own  harmony,  as  well  ad 
sound,  what  follows  ?  To  wkat  conclu- 
sion does  Quintilian,  afler  all  the  labour 
which  he  bestows  to  regulate  the 
measure  of  prose,  come?  What  is  here 
said  of  Cicero ;  and  what  must  we  o^»- 
serve  in  his  defence  ?  Among  the  few 
English  classical  writers^  what  is  re- 
marked of  Milton,  and  of^the  writers  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  Of  Lord 
Shaflobury,  what  is  observed;  and 
also  of  Mr.  Addison.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, Archbishop  Tillotson.  Bishop  Al- 
terburv,  and  Dean  Swifl  ?  Hitherto,  of 
what  has  our  author  discoursed ;  and 
what  yet  remains  ?  How  are  these  con* 
trasteJ  ?  What  are  the  two  Heerees  of 
't,  which  we  may  remark  ?  With  wha< 
tiave  sounds  a  correspondence;  and 
hence,  what  happens?  What  is  the 
effect  of  sentences  construrte<1  afler  ihe 
Ciceronian  fuh less ;  and  why?   What 
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IlECT.  XIII. 


<sO  thev  not  suit ;  and  what  do  theee 
require?  What,  therefore,  followB? 
llo'.v  is  this  illustrated ;  and  what  were 
absurd  ?  Of  the  sentence  here  intro- 
duced from  CicetO)  what  is  remarked  1 
To  have  used  the  same  periods  where; 
would  have  been  laughable;  and 
hence,  what  is  requisite?  What  must 
this  general  idea  direct  7  What  may  it 
be  proper  here  to  remark?  What  do 
gfiive,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects, 
reauire  ?  Where  are  examples  or  this 
to  be  found ;  and  what,  naturally  runs 
inio  numbers  of  this  kind?  But,  in  the 
next  place,  what  is  remarked  ?  Inhere 
can  this,  sometimes,  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  chiefly  looked 
for ;  and  why?  Wliat  three  cmsses  of 
objects  may  sounds  of  words  be  em- 
ployed to  represent  ?  First,  by  a  proper 
choice  ot'  words,  what  Oiay  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Here,  what  assists  him;  and 
why?  What  examples  are  ^ven? 
What  remarkable  example  of  this 
beauty  is  produced  from  Milton  ?  Re- 
peat the  passages.  Wliat  otlier  beautl- 
fid  passage  is  given  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? In  the  second  place,  what  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  motion  are  imitated  by 
sounds  of  words?  What  observation 
follows;  and,  therefore,  here,  what  is 
in  the  poet's  power?  What  impression 
do  long  eyllables  give ;  of  whicn,  what 
example  have  wo?  Wliat  is  the  effect 
of  short  syllSbles ;  and  what  example 


is  given?  Ol'Hoiner  and  Vii^l,  what  !■ 
here  observed  ?  What  happy  inrtanoe 
is  ^iven  in  English  ?  In  what  does  the 
tlurd  set  of  objects,  which  the  sounds  of 
words  are  capable  of  representing,  con- 
sist? What  remark  folbws?  What, 
cannot  this  be  called;  and  why?  But 
what  follows  ?  What  is  here  admitted  ? 
What  follows ;  and  what  examples  are 
given?  Without  much  study,  what 
may  a  poet  do?  Of  brisk  and  lively, 
and  also  of  melanchol}^  senmtioiw^ 
what  is  observed?  What  is  the  ck»ng 
remark  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

Harmony. 

1.  Sounds  without  reference  to  seuect 
'   A.  The  choice  of  words. 

B.  The  arrangement  of  words  and 

members  of  periods, 
a.  The  advantagesof  the  Greeks 

and  Romans. 
6.  The  proper  distributx»  of  the 

membere  of  a  sentence, 
c.  The  ck)se  or  cadence  of  the 

whole. 

2.  Sounds  adapted  to  the  sense. 

A.  Adapted  to  the  tenoor  of  a  di»^ 

course. 

B.  Resemblance  between  the  sound 
and  the  object  described. 

a.  Other  sounds. 

6.  Motion. 

c.  Emotnns  and  passkms. 


LECTURE  XIT. 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 
Having  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, I  proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.  My  general  di- 
vision^ of  the  qualities  of  style,  was  into  perspicuity  and  omamenL 
Perspicuity,  both  in  single  words  and  in  sentences,  1  have  considered. 
Ornament,  as  far  as  it  arises  from  a  graceful,  strong,  and  melodious 
construction  of  words,  has  also  been  treated  of.  Another,  and  a 
great  branch  of  the  ornament  of  style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  which 
is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  and  will  require  a  full 
discussion. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  1* 
In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of 

•  On  the  iubject  of  fig-urea  of  speech,  all  the  writers  who  treat  of  rhetoric  or  composi- 
tion, have  insisted  lararely.  To  make  referencea  therefore,  on  this  subject,  were  endlesaL 
t)n  the  fi>uiidations  of  figurative  lan^age,  in  general,  one  of  the  most  aensible  and  in- 
•tructivc  writers  appears  to  me  to  be  M.  Marsais,  in  his  TVaite  det  Trope*  pmtt  9er9ir 
A  introdvctton  a  la  Rh^tcrique  eta  la  Logitpie.  For  observations  on  Darticular  dg'xm. 
the  EUemenU  of  OrUicism  may  be  consultod,  where  the  subject  is  fully  handled,  and  r»- 
lurtrated  hy  a  great  variety  of  ejcamples. 
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expression ;  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  convey,  n-jt  only  enunciat- 
ed to  others,  but  enunciated,  in  a  particular  manner,  And  with  some 
eireomstanee  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  impressiuii 
more  strong  and  rivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  ^  That  a  ^ood 
man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity;^  ^  just  express  my 
thought  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  But  when  I  say,  *  To  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness;'  the  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  figurative  style;  a  new  circumstance  is  introduced ; 
light  is  put  in  the  place  of  coinfort,  and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  adversi^.  In  the  same  manner,  to  say,  <  It  is  impossi- 
ble, by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore  the  divine  nature  luUy,' 
is  to  make  a  simple  proposition.  But  when  we  say,  *  Canst  thou,  by 
aearching,  find  out  uod?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  periec- 
tioQ  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell, 
what  canst  thou  know?'  This  introduces  a  figure  into  style;  the 
proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment being  expressed  together  with  it 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned 
die  most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  ai;e  not  thence  to  conclude, 
that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  unnatural.  This  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that,  on  very  many  occasions,  they  are 
both  the  most  natural,  and  tlie  most  common  method  of  uttering 
our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to  compose  any  discourse  without 
using  them  often ;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of  any  length,  in 
which  some  expression  or  other,  that  may  be  termed  a  figure,  does 
not  occur.  From  what  causes  this  happens,  shall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. The  fact,  in  the  mean  time,  shows,  that  they  are  to  be 
accounted  part  of  that  language  which  nature  dictates  to  men. 
They  are  not  the  inventions  of  the  schools,  nor  the  mere  j>roduct  ol 
study:  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of- 
ten as  the  most  learned.  Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar 
are  much  awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another, 
they  will  pour  fourth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language  as  forcible  as 
could  be  employed  by  the  most  artificial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  these  forms  of  speech?  It  is  this:  They 
remarked,  that  ih  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force 
of  language;  and  found  them  always  to  bear  some  characters,  or 
distinguishing  marks,  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  reduce  them 
under  separate  classes  and  heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  their 
name  of  figures.  As  the  figure,  or  shape  of  one  body,  distingiiisho« 
it  from  another,  so  these  forms  of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a 
east  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which  both  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rest,  and  distinguishes  it  from  simple  expression.  Simple  expres- 
sion just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others;  but  figurative  language, 
over  and  above,  bestows  a  particular  dress  upon  that  idea;  a  dress, 
which  both  makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns  it.  Hence,  this  sort 
of  lang^iiage  became  early  a  capital  object  of  attention  to  those  who 
itudied  the  powers  of  speech. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language,  which 
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is  prompted  either  by  the  iin»ginationi  or  by  the  passiont.  Tht 
justness  of  this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  particular  ac- 
count I  am  afterwards  to  give  of  them*  Rhetoricians  commonly 
divide  tliem  into  two  great  classes ;  figures  of  words,  and  figures 
of  thought  The  former,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called 
tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  something 
that  is  different  from  its  original  and  primitive  meaning;  so  that  u 
you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure.  Thus,  in  the  instance 
L  gave  before;  ^ Light  ariseth  to  the  upright  in  darkness.'  The 
trope  consists  in '  lijcht  and  darkness'  being  not  meant  literally^  but 
substituted  for  comfort  and  adversity,  on  account  of  some  resem- 
blance or  analogy  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  these  coi>» 
ditions  of  life.  The  other  classy  termed  figures  of  thought,  suppo- 
ses the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and 
the  figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought;  as  is  the  case  in  ex- 
clamations, interrogations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons;  where, 
though  you  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one 
language  into  another,  you  may,  nevertheless,  still  preserve  the  same 
figure  in  the  thought  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great 
use,  as  nothing  can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always 
very  clear.  It  is  of  little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  par- 
ticular  mode  of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure; 
provided  weremember,  that  figurative  language  alwaysimports  some 
colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  from  some  emotion  of  passion,  ex- 
pressed in  our  style :  and,  perhaps,  fieures  of  imagination,  and  figures 
of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useiul  distribution  of  the  subject. 
But  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it  will  be  more 
useful,  that  I  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  figures.  On- 
ly, before  I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general  observations 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figurative 
language.  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with 
propriety,  who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
nor  ever  studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as  was  before 
observed,  dictates  the  use  of  figures ;  and,  like  Mons.  Jourdain^  in 
Moliere,  who  had  spoken  for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever 
knowing  it,  many  a  one  uses  metaphorical  expressions  to  good  pur- 
pose, without  any  idea  of  what  a  metaphor  is.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, follow  thence,  that  rules  are  of  no  service.  All  science  arisen 
from  observations  on  practice.  Practice  has  always  gone  before  me- 
tiiod  and  rule ;  but  method  and  rule  have  afterwards  improved  and 
perfected  practice  in  every  art  We  every  day  meet  with  persons 
who  sing  agreeably  without  knowine  one  note  of  the  gamut  Yet,  it 
haH  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and 
10  form  an  art  of  music ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend,  thai 
the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded  in  nature. 
Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech,  are  certainly  as  improveable  as  tlio 
ear  or  the  voice ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty,  or  the  rea- 
sons which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  8peech,preferable  to 
soother,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  proper  choice. 
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But  I  most  observe^  in  the  nextpUce,  that  although  this  part  of 
itjle  merits  attention,  and  is  a  Terjr  proper  object  of  science  anil 
rule;  although  much  of  the  beauty  of  composition  depends  on 
figunUive  language ;  jet  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  it  ik- 
pends  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  such  language.  It  is  not  so. 
The  great  place  which  the  doctrine  of  tropes  and  figures  has  occu- 
pied in  systems  of  rhetoric ;  the  over-anxious  care  which  has  been 
shown  injriving  names  to  avast  variety  of  them,  and  in  ranging  them 
under  di&rent  classes,  has  often  led  persons  to  imagine,  that  if 
their  eooipontion  was  well  bespangled  with  a  number  of  these  orna- 
ments of  speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty :  whence  has  arisen  much 
sciffness  and  affectation.  For  it  is,  in  truth,  the  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion, which  lies  under  the  figured  expression,  that  gives  it  any  merit 
The  figure  is  only  the  dress;  the  sentiment  is  the  body  and  the  sub- 
stance. No  figures  will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  composition  in- 
teresting ;  whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  can 
support  itself  perfectly  well,  without  any  borrowed  assistance. 
Hence,  several  of  the  most  afiecting  and  admired  passages  of  the 
best  authors,  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  follow- 
ing sentiment  from  Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to 
the  heart,  without  the  hdp  of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  descri- 
bing an  Argive,  who  falls  in  battle,  in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from 
his  native  country: 

Sternitur,  Uifelix,  alieno  rulnere,  coelumqiie 

Aspidt,  et  dukif  morlMis  rettinueitiir  Argot.*  Mv,  z.  781. 


A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  na- 
ture, 19  worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  manner,  the  sim- 
ple style  of  scripture:  ^He  spoke,  and  it  was  done;  he  command- 
ed, and  it  stood  fast'  *God  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  light;'  imparts  a  lofly  conception, to  much  greater  advantage, 
than  if  it  had  been  decorated  by  the  most  pompous  metaphors.  The 
fact  is,that  the  strong  pathetic,  and  the  pure  sublime,  not  only  have 
little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech,  but  generally  reject  them. 
The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  where  a  moderate  degree 
of  elevation  and  passion  is  predominant;  and  there  they  contribute 
to  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  there   is  a  basis 

*  **  Antharet  hftd  firoin  Argos  tr«vcU*d  Air, 
Alcides'  friend,  and  brother  of  the  w«r ; 
Now  falling,  by  anocher'i  wound,  his  eyes 
He  casts  to  Heaven,  on  Argos  thinks,  and  dies.** 

In  this  translation,  much  of  tlie  beauty  of  the  original  is  lost.  *0n  Argos  tl inks,  and 
diet,'  b  by  DO  means  eqaal  to  'dalcii  moriens  remmlseltur  Argos  '  <  As  he  diet  he 
vanembers  his  beloved  Argot.'  It  b  indeed  observable,  that  m  most  of  tbosa  tender 
and  pathetic  |Missages,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  Virgil,  that  great  poet  expresses 
himself  with  the  utmost  sunplid^  ^  as 

Ta,  dulcis  conloz,  te  solo  fan  Httore  secvm, 

Te  veniente  dw,  te  decedente  canebat  Oboeo.  IV, 

Aad  ao  hi  that  moving  prayer  of  Evander,  upon  his  parting  with  his  tOB  PttQaa  : 

At  vos,  O  Snperi  f  ct  Diram  tu  maxime  rector. 
Jupiter,  Arcadii  (pMMo  miaeresche  regis, 
Bl  pattias  andite  pracet.    Si  nmnina  vettra 
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of  solid  thought  and  natural  sentiment;  when  they  are  inserted  in 
their  proper  plaie ;  and  when  they  rise,  of  themaeivc&y  fronn  the 
ttubject  without  being  sought  after. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an  aceount 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  figures;  principally  of  such  as  have  their 
dependence  on  language;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  the 
rhetoricians  call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  languase,  men  would  begin  with  giving  names 
to  the  different  objects  which  they  discerned,  or  thou^t  of.  This 
nomenclature  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.  According 
as  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with  objects  in- 
creased, their  stock  of  names  and  words  would  increase  also.  But 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate. 
No  language  is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a  separate  word  for  every  se- 
parate idea«  Men  naturally  sought  to  abridge  this  labour  of  multi- 
plying words  in  infinitum  ;  and,  in  order  to  lay  less  burden  on  their 
memories,  made  one  word,  which  they  had  alr^y  app/opriated  to  a 
certain  idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object ;  between 
which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied,  some  relation. 
Thus,  the  preposition,  in,  was  originally  invented  to  express  the  cir- 
cumstance of  place:  ^The  man  was  killed  in  the  wood.'  In  pro* 
gress  of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  beine  connected 
with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  cm  mind;  and 
some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  fancied  between  these,  and  the 
place  of  bodies,  the  word  tn,  was  employed  to  express  men's  being 
so  circumstanced ;  as,  one's  being  in  health,  or  tn  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity or  in  adversity,  in  joy  or  in  grief,  in  doubt,  or  in  danger,  or  tn 
safety.  Here  we  see  this  preposition,  tn,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical 
signification,  or  carried  ofi'from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  some- 
thing else  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages,  and  are  plainly  ot^ 
ing  to  the  want  of  proper  words.  The  operations  of  the  mind  and 
affections,  in  particular,  are,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words 
taken  from  sensible  objects.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  names  of 
sensible  objects  were,  in  all  languages,  the  words  most  early- 
introduced  ;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extended  to  those  mental  ob- 
jects, of  which  men  had  more  obscure  conceptions,  and  to  which 
they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names.  They  borrow- 
ed, therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  iroagina- 
lion  found  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  j^tercsn^  judgment, 
and  ac/ear  head ;  diSoftov  a  Aarcf  heart;  ^ rough otk smooth  belia* 
vjour.  Wesay,  ti^^9n€i/ by  anger,  trarmenf  by  love;  tftoe/Zierf  with 

focotttinem  PaHanfa  mlhi,  il  fata  reMirant, 

Si  vufurus  eum  rivo,  et  ventunu  In  uiram, 

VHaui  oro ;  patiar  quemvit  darare  laborem  * 

Sin  aliquera  infantum  cat umy  F<Nrtuna,  ninarU, 

Nimc,  O  nunc  liceac  crudelem  abnunpere  vitam ' 

Dam  cuns  ambig;u«,  dum  tpei  incerta  fotnri ; 

Dum  to,  chare  Puer  !  mea  tera  et  tola  voluptat^ 

Aoipiextt  teneo ;  graTior  ne  nonciiit  avrat 

Vrinniii     .  JEn,  vin  S9SL 
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pride,  melted  into  grief;  and  these  are  almoat  the  ouly  significant 
words  which  we  have  for  such  ideas.  ^ 

But,  although  the  barrenness  of  languages,  and  the  want  of  words,  bf> 
doubtless  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only, 
nor,  perhaps,  even  the  principal  sourceof  this  form  of  speech.  Tropes 
have  arisen  mc-'  e  frequently , and  spread  themselves  wider,  from  the  in* 
flueoce  which  imagination  possesses  bver  language.  The  train  on  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 
Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human  mind,  is 
conatantiy  a#;companied  with  certain  circumstances  and  relations, 
that  strike  us  at  the  same  time.  It  never  presents  itself  to  our  view 
ftfo/^,  as  the  French  express  it ;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  sepa* 
lated  from,  every  other  thing;  but  always  occurs  as  somehow 
related  to  other  objects ;  going  before  them,  or  following  them  ; 
their  effect  or  their  cause;  resembling  them,  or  opposed  to  them; 
distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or  surrounded  with  certain  circum* 
stances.  By  this  means,  every  idea  or  object  carries  in  its  train 
some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  accessories.  These 
accessories  often  strike  the  imagination  more  than  the  principal  idea 
itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas ;  or  they  are  more 
familiar  to  our  conceptions ;  or  they  recall  to  our  memory  a  greater 
variety  of  Important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is  more  dis- 
posed to  rest  upon  some  of  them  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it 
employs  in  its  place  the  name  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent 
idea ;  although  the  principal  have  a  proper  and  well  known  name  of 
its  own.  Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative  words  obtain 
!urrency  in  all  languages,  through  choice,  not  necessity ;  and  men 
of  lively  imaginations  are  every  day  adding  to  their  number. 

Thus,  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period  at  which  a  state  en- 
joyed most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper 
words  for  expressing  this ;  but  as  this  is  readily  connected,  in  our 
imaginalion,  with  the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a  tree,  we  lay 
hold  of  this  correspondent  idea,  and  say,  *  The  Roman  empire 
flourish^xl  most  under  Augustus.'  The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plaiu 
language :  but  because  the  head  is  the  principal  part  of  the  human 
body,  ajid  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  animal  operations,  resting 
apou  this  resemblance,  we  say,  *  Catiline  was  the  head  of  the  par^ 
ty.'  The  word  voicCy  was  originallv  invented  to  signify  the  arti- 
culate sound,  formed  by  the  oreans  of  the  mouth  ;  but,  as  by  means 
of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  othei,  voice 
soon  aasomed  a  great  many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this 
primary  effect  '  To  give  our  voice'  for  any  thing,  signified,  to 
give  our  sentiment  in  favour  of  it  Not  only  so ;  but  voice  was 
transferred  to  signify  any  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though 
given  without  the  least  mterposition  of  voice  in  its  Rteral  sense,  or 
aay  sound  uttered  at  all.  Thus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  voice 
si  conscience,  the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  God.  This  usage 
lakes  place,  not  so  much  from  barrenness  of  language,  or  want  of 
a  proper  word|  as  from  an  allusion  which  we  choose  to  make  to 
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vmce  in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  our  idea,  connectid 
with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give  it  morp 
sprightliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to  be  a 
full  and  fair  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  languages, 
coincides  with  what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book,  De 
Oratore.  *  Modus  transferendi  verba  lat^  patet ;  quam  recessitas 
{)rimum  genuit,  coacta  inopia  et  angustia ;  post  autem  deleetatio, 
jucunditasque  celebravit  Nam  ut  vestis,  frigoris  depellendi  causa 
reperta  prime,  post  adhiberi  capta  est  ad  omatum  etiam  corporis  et 
dignitatem, sic  verbitranslatioinstituta  est  inopiae  rausi,  frequeotata 
delectationis.'* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  clearly  appears  how  that  must  come 
to  pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lecture,  that 
all  langua^s  are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state.  Both  the  cau- 
ses to  which  I  ascribed  the  origin  of  figures,  concur  in  producing 
this  effect  at  the  beginnings  of  society.  Language  is  then  most  bar- 
ren :  the  stock  of  proper  names  which  have  been  invented  for  things, 
is  small ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influence 
over  the  conceptions  of  men,  and  their  method  of  uttering  them  ; 
so  that,  both  from  necessity  and  from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at 
that  period,  abound  in  tropes  ;  for  the  savage  trib^  of  men  are 
always  much  given  to  wonder  and  astonishment  Every  new  object 
surprises,  terrifies,  and  makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  mind  ; 
they  are  governed  by  imagination  and  passion,  more  than  by  rea- 
son ;  and  of  course,  ^eir  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their 
genius.  In  fact,  we  find,  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American 
and  Indian  languages :  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical ;  full  of 
strong  allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as  struck 
them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  chief  makes  a 
harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an 
European  would  use  in  an  epic  poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  almost 
every  object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspi- 
cuity and  precision  are  more  studied.  But  still,  for  the  reasons 
before  given,  borrowed  words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,  tropest, 
must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable  place.  In  every  language, 
too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words,  which,  though  they  were  figu- 
rative in  their  first  application  to  certain  objects,  yet,  by  long  use, 
lose  their  figurative  power  wholly,  and  come  to  be  considered  as 
simple  and  literal  expressions.  In  this  case,  are  the  terms  which  I 
remarked  before,  as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities  to  the  ope- 
rations or  qualities  of  the  mind,  a  piercing  judgmenty  9l  clear  head, 

*  *  Tbe  ficuratiTe  niagv  of  words  it  rery  extentiTe ;  an  usage  to  which  necessit)* 
first  gmT«  me,  on  account  of  the  ]MnieHy  of  words,  and  barrenness  nf  langnagv;  hot 
which  the  pleasure  that  was  found  hi  it  afterwards  rendered  fireqaunt.  Fer  as  gar- 
Bwnts  were  first  contrired  to  defend  onr  bodies  flrom  the  cold,  and  ailerwnrds  wtn 
emplojed  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  dignitj,  so  figures  of  speech,  introdnced  hj 
want,  were  cultiTBtrd  for  tbe  sake  of  entertahBoieBt' 
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m  hard  heart,  and  die  like.  There  are  other  words  which  remain  in  a 
•lort  of  middle  state ;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  figurative 
application,  nor  yet  retain  90  much  of  it  as  to  imprint  any  remarka* 
ble  eharmcter  of  figured  language  on  our  style ;  such  as  these  phrases, 
'  apprehend  one's  meaning :' '  enter  on  a  subject'  ^follow  out  an  argu- 
ment:* 'stirup  strife  :'and  agreatmanymore,  of  which  our  language 
is  full.  In  the  useof  such  phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve 
a  regard  to  the  figure  or  allusion  on  which  tiiey  are  founded,  and  will 
be  careful  not  to  apply  them  in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  viith  ic 
One  may  be'  sheltered  under  the  patronageof  a  great  man :'  but  it  were 
wrong  to  say,  *riieltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation,' as  a  mask 
conceals,  but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be 
*  clothed**  if  you  will,  *  with  epithets ;'  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  speak 
of  its  being  '  clothed  with  circumstances :'  as  the  word  *  circumstances' 
alludes  to  standing  round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these 
to  the  propriety  of  language  are  requisite  in  every  composition. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  na- 
ture of  language  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons,  why  tropes 
or  figures  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style. 

First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  Bv 
tlieir  means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing  all 
sorts  of  ideas;  for  describing  even  the  minutest  differences;  the 
nicest  Aades  and  colours  of  thought ;  which  no  language  could  pos* 
sibly  do  by  proper  words  alone,  without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity  of 
common  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much  accustomed,  tends  tn 
destrade  style.  When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of 
an  elevated  subject,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not 
borrow  assistance  from  figures ;  which,  properly  employed,  have  a 
similar  effect  on  language,  with  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and 
splendid  dress  of  a  person  of  rank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give 
an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who  wears  it  Assistance  of  this 
kind,  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions;  bnt  poetry  could  not 
subsist  without  it  Hence  figures  form  the  constant  bngoage  of  po- 
etry. To  say,  that '  the  sun  rises,'  is  trite  and  common ;  but  it  becomes 
a  magnificent  image  when  expressed,    as  Mr.  Thomson  has  done : 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerfikl  kins  ^^^^tt 
Rejoldnf  in  the  east.*- 

To  say  that  ^all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,'  presents  only  a  vui- 

Bir  idea;  but  it  rises  and  fills  the  imagination,  when  painted  thus  by 
oraee: 

P«Iliiia  iBors  sqvo  polsat  pede,  penpetwn  MfcfiiieS 

Or, 


Ombcs  eodem  cosimur )  onntmn 

Tersator  orna,  serial  ocjvs, 
Sort  ezitiira,  et  not  fai  etenram 

Ibiliini  inpostura  cjtabm* 

^  WilSi  equal  pace,  impartial  Aite 
Knocks  at  the  palace,  as  the  enttafe  gala. 

20 
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in  ihe  third  places  figures  give  us  the  pleasure  ef  enjoying  two 
objects  presented  together  to  our  view,  without  confusion;  the  prii^ 
cipal  idea,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  along  with  iUi  ac- 
cessory, which  gires  it  the  figurative  dress.  We  see  one  thing  in 
Mother,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it ;  which  is  always  i^reeable  tp  the 
mind.  For  there  is  nothing  with  which  the  fancy  is  huMre  derghted» 
ilian  with  comparisons,  and  resemblances  of  objects ;  and  all  tropcfi 
are  founded  upon  some  relation  or  analogy  between  one  thing  and 
.mother.  When»  for  instance,  in  place  of  '  youth/  I  say  tlie 
'  morning  of  life;'  the  fancy  is  immediately  entertained  with  all 
Uie  resembling  circumstances  which  presenUy  occur  between  theae 
two  objects.  At  one  mcmient,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain  period  of 
Jiuroan  life,  and  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  so  related  to  each  other, 
th%t  the  imagination  plays  between  them  with  pleasure,  and  contem- 
plates two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embarrassment  or 
confusion.     Not  only  so,  but, 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  farther  advan- 
tage, of  giving  us  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view 
of  the  principal  object,  than  we  could  have  of  it  were  it  expressed 
in  simple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  This  is,  indeed, 
their  principal  advantage,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  are  very  properly 
said  to  illustrate  a  subject,  or  to  throw  a  light  upon  it.  For  thev  ex- 
hibit the  object,  on  which  they  are  employed,  in  a  picturesque  form  ^ 
they  can  render  an  abstract  conceptiop,  in  some  degree,  an  object 
of  sense;  they  surround  it  with  such  circumstances,  as  enable  the 
mind  to  lay  hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to  contemplate  it  fully.  '  Those 
persons,'  says  one,  ^  who  gain  the  hearts  of  most  people,  who  are 
chosen  as  the  companionsof  their  softer  hours,  and  their  relief  from 
anxiety  and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining  qualities,  or  stron|i; 
virtues:  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  if  the  soul,  on  which  we  rest 
our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beho  iing  more  glaiing  objects.' 
Here,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  a  colour,  i.<e  whole  conception  is  con- 
veyed clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word.  By  a  well 
chosen  figure,  even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a 
truth  upon  the  mind  made  more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  As  in  the  following  illustration  of  Dr.  Young's : 
'  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  always  stir  a  sediment  that 
renders  it  impure  and  noxious;'  or  in  this,  *  A  heart  boiling  with  vio- 
lent passions,  will  always  send  up  infatuating  fumes  to  the  head.'  An 
image  that  presents  so  much  congruity  between  a  moral  and  a  sen- 
sible idea,  serves  like  an  argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the 
3tiier  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief*  ' 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  of  plea- 
sure.or  aversion,  we  can  always  heighten  the  emotion  by  the  figures 
which  we  introduce;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  traiiiy  either  of 

" '    '  ■     ■  '    ■  >'■  • 

W«  all  must  tread  the  paths  of  fate; 

And  ever  shakes  Che  inortaA  um  i 

Whose  lot  cmharfcs  us,  soon  or  laie, 

Oa  Charon's  boat ;  ah!  nercr  to  vttasm.  FnARcis. 
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a^^reeaUe  or  dingreeable,  of  exaltinc  or  debasing  ideas,  eorrespon* 
dent  to  the  jnpression  whica  we  sew  to  make.  When  we  want  tri 
reader  an  olnect  bea«tifui,  or  magnificent,  we  borrow  images  from 
alJ  tke  aMiet  beavtifal  or  ^lendid  scenes  of  nature ;  we  thereby  na- 
mraily  tlirow  « lustre  over  our  object ;  we  enliven  the  reader's  mind, 
and  dispose  him  to  go  along  with  u^  in  the  gay  and  pleasing  impres- 
sions whkh  we  ^ve  him  of  the  subject  liiis  effect  of  figures  is 
happily  tooehed  mthe  following  lines  of  Dr.  Akenside,and  iSustnl- 
ed  by  a  very  sublime  figure : 


•TnCB  tn  iiMzpraflnw  smiB 


hi 
Of  ncrad  fiHmtaiiif  tad  Eljiian  giOTCBy 
And  valet  of  blUfe;  the  intellectial  power, 
Bcndi  from  hb  «iHU  thnme,  «  wood'rinf  car, 
Aadirfw  FUm.9fhuiglmL  1. 1M. 

What  I  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  use  and  effects  of 
figures^  naturally  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  power  of  lan- 
guage; and,  indeed,  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  highest  ad- 
miration ,  What  a  fine  yehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind ;  even  for  the  most  subtile  and  delicate 
workings  of  the  imagination !  What  a  pliable  and  flexible  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skilfully;  prepared  to  take 
every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give  it!  Not  content  with  a  simple 
communication  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  it  paints  those  ideas  to  the 
eye ;  it  gives  colouring  and  relievo,  even  to  the  most  abstract  con- 
ceptions. In  the  figures  which  it  uses,  it  sets  mirrors  before  us,  where 
we  may  behold  objects,  a  second  time,  in  their  likeness.  It  enter- 
tains us,  as  with  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures;  disposes 
in  the  most  artificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing  eve- 
ry thing  to  the  best  advantage:  in  fine,  from  beine  a  rude  and  im- 
perfectioterpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed 
into  an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 

To  make  these  effects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there  are 
few  authors  in  the  English  language  to  whom  I  can  refer  with  more 
advantage  than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is  at  once  remark- 
ably rich,  and  remarkably  correct  and  chaste.  When  he  is  treating, 
for  instance,  of  the  effect  which  light  And  colours  have  to  entertain 
the  fancy,  considered  in  Mr.  Locke's  view  of  them  as  secondary 
qualities,  which  have  no  real  existence  in  matter,  but  are  only  ideas 
of  the  mind,  with  what  beautiful  painting  has  he  adorned  this  philo- 
sophic speculation!  'Things,'  says  he,  'would  make  but  a  poor  ap- 
fjearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and 
motions.  Now,  we  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasingshows 
and  apparitions;  we  discover  imaginary  gPories  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  unsightiy  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls 
ore  at  present  delightfully  lost,  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delu- 
"  sion:  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who 
8ce9  beautiful  casties,  woods,  and  meadows :  and  at  the  same  time 
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Hears  the  warbling  of  birds^  and  the  purling  of  •treams;  but,  *»pon 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  ami 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himaelf  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli* 
tary  desert  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  raspect  of  the  images 
it  will  receive  from  matter.'     No.  413,  Spectator. 

Haying  thus  explained,  alsofficient  length,  the  origin,  the  nsture, 
and  the  elects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the  sereral  kinds 
and  divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  I  to  fiollow 
the  common  tract  of  the  scholastic  writers  (Hk  rhetoric,  I  should 
soon  become  tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  useless  at  the  same  time. 
Their  great  business  has  been,  with  a  most  patient  and  frivolous  ii>- 
dustry,  to  branch  them  out  under  a  vast  number  of  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  several  modes  in  which  a  word  may  be  earned  from  its 
literal  meaning,  into  one  that  is  figurative,  without  doing  any  ixiore^ 
as  if  the  mere  Knowledge  of  the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes 
that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of  any  advantage  towards  the  proper, 
or  graceful  use  of  language.  All  that  I  purpose  is,  to  give,  in  a  few 
words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a  general  view  of  the  several 
sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is  derived :  after 
which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  figures  of  speech, 
and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by  treating  of  which,  I  shall 
give  all  the  instruction  I  can,  concerning  the  proper  employment 
of  figurative  languaze,  and  point  out  ibe  errors  and  abuses  which  are 
apt  to  be  committed  in  this  part  of  style. 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  which 
one  object  bears  to  another ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  name  of  the 
one  can  be  substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other,  and  by  such 
a  substitution,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly  meant  to  be  in- 
creased. These  relations,  some  more,  some  less  intimate,  may  all 
give  rise  to  tropes.  One  of  the  fir»t  and  most  obvious  relations,  is 
that  between  a  cause  and  its  ^fifect  Hence,in  figurathre  languaee, 
the  cause  is  sometimes  put  (or  the  effect  Thus,  Mr.  Addison, writ- 
ing of  Italy : 

BlcMMomfy  and  fmitB,  and  flowen,  together  ris^ 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  liet. 

Where  the  ^  whole  year'  is  plainly  intended,  to  signify  the  effects  or 
productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  again, 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause ;  as,  *  gny  hairs'  frequently  for  old  ase, 
which  causes  gray  hairs;  and  ^ shade,'  for  trees  that  produce  Uie 
shade.  The  relation  between  the  container  and  the  thing  contain- 
ed, is  also  so  intimate  and  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to 
tropes: 

-Die  ionpiger  hamit 


Simmantem  pateraoi  et  pleno  te  prol|iit  anra 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  thle  gold  are  put  for  the  li- 
quor that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same  manner, tiie 
name  of  any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country;  and  Heaven,  very  often  employed  to  signify  God,  he- 
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etii^  ke  is  conceived  u  dwelling  in  Heaven.  To  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven,  is  the  same  as  to  inplore  th^  assistance  of  Go<i. 
The  relation  betwixt  any  established  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  is  a 
further  source  of  tropes.     Hence, 


The  '  toga,'  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the  Maurei' 
of  militauy  honour^  the  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  mili* 
tary  eharactera  themselves.  To  ^  assume  the  sceptre,'  is  a  common 
phrase  for  entering  on  royal  authority.  To  tropes,  founded  on  these 
several  relations,  of  cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign 
and  thing  signified,  is  given  the  name  of  Metonymy. 

When  the  trope  is  founded  on  the  relation  between  an  antecedent 
and  a  eonsequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediately  follows,  it 
IS  then  called  a  Metalepsis;  as  in  the  Roman  phrase  of  <  Fuit,'  or 
*  Vixit,'  to  express  that  one  was  dead.  ^Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria 
Dardanidumi'  signifies,  that  the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

Wheo  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole :  a  ge- 
nus for  a  species,  or  a  species  (or  a  genus ;  the  singular  for  the  plu- 
ral, or  the  plural  for  the  singular  number;  in  general,  when  any  thing 
less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant;  the 
figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance, 
to  describe  a  whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it ;  as  when 
we  say,  ^a  fleet  of  so  many  sail,'  in  the  place  of  < ships;'  when  we 
use  the  *  head'  for  the '  person,'  the  <  pole'  for  the '  earth,'  the  ^  waves' 
for  the '  sea.'  In  like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject; 
as,  'youth  and  beauty,'  for  'the  young  and  beautiful;'  and  some- 
times a  subject  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on 
this  enumeration,  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said  enough, 
to  give  an  openinj?  into  that  great  variety  of  relations  between  ob- 
lects,  by  means  of  which,  the  mind  is  assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one 
to  another;  and  understands,  by  the  name  of  the  one,  the  other  to 
be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea,  which  recalls  the  prin- 
eipal  to  the  imagination ;  and  commonly  recalls  it  with  more  force, 
than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 

The  relation  which  is  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resemblance.  On 
this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  metaphor;  when,  in  place  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in  its  place,  the  name  of 
some  other  which  is  like  it;  which  is  a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and 
which  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it  with  more  force  or 
grace.  This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all  the  rest  put  together  * 
•nd  the  language,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its 
elenmce  and  graoe.  This,  therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  par* 
ticSar  eonaidentioo;  aud  shall  be  the  sabject  of  the  next  lecture. 


(  Ifi7  «  ) 


iiUBSTIONS. 


Hatiho  finished  what  related  to  the 
«)OiMtnictk)n  of  sentences,  to  what  does 
9or  author  proceed  ?  What  was  these- 
ueral  dirisioQ  of  the  qusdities  ot*  style ; 
and  which  has  been  considered  ?  How 
&r  has  ornament,  also,  been  treatedjsf  ? 
V^'hat  is  another,  and  a  irreat  branch  of 
%arative  language?  what  must  be 
our  first  inauiry  ?  What  do  they  always 
imply?  What  mstances  are  given  to 
illustrate  this  remark?    But,  though 
figures  imply  a  deviation  from  the  most 
simple  forms  of  speech,  what  are  we 
not  thence  to  conclude?  How  far  is 
this  from  beini?  the  case ;  and  what  is 
impossible  ?  What  does  this  fact  show  ? 
what  evidence  have  we  that  they  are 
not  the  invention  of  schools?  What  re- 
m:irk  follows  ?  What,  then,  is  k,  whidi 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  them?  To  this, 
what  do  they  owe ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
hwtrated?   How  are  they  compared 
with  simple  expressions?  Hence,  what 
follows  1  HOW  may  figures,  in  ffeneral, 
be  described  ?  From  what  will  Uie  iust- 
iiess  uf  this  descriptioQ  appear?  How 
do  rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them? 
What  are  fibres  of  words  commonly 
called ;  and  m  what  do  they  consist? 
To  illustrate  this,  what  instance  is 
If  iven  ?  In  what  does  the  trope  oonsist? 
What  do  figures  of  thought  suppose  ? 
As  in  what  cases?  Whyis  not  this  dis- 
f  motion  of  great  use  ?  What  is  nf  little 
importance,   provided  we    remember 
what?  What,  perfaap8,nught  be  a  more 
useful  distribution  of  the  subject  ?  With- 
out insisting  on  any  artificial  division, 
what  maybe  useful?  The  first  of  these 
ironeral   observations,    is  concerning 
what?  What  is  here  admitted?  What 
dictates  the  use  of  figures;  and  what 
illustration  is  given?  What,  howeven 
will  not  follow  thence ;  and  why?  Of^ 
practice,  and  method  suid  rule,  what  is 
observea?  With  what,  do  we  every 
day  meet;  yet.  what  has  been  found  of 
importance  ?  Of  propriety  and  beauty 
of  speech,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
iiext  place,  what  must  be  observed? 
What  has  often  led  persons  to  imagine, 
^iiat   if  their   composition   was   well 


Of  the  figure  and  d'  the  dresa^  Jifmt  m 
observed;  and  what  follows?  Henc*^ 
how  are  several  of  the  most  afieUn^ 
passages  of  the  best  authors,  exprea»- 
ed?  Of  the  following  sentiment  from 
VurgiL  what  is  observed  ?  Whai  is  he 
deserioing?  Repeat  the  Dassage;  and 
of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  Of  the  simple 
styleof  scripture,  what  is  here  obeervetl; 
and  what  remark  follows?  Where  !■ 
the  proper  region  of  these  omamentit ; 
and  there^  when  only  do  thejjr  contri- 
bute to  the  embdiishmeni  of  discourse? 
Having  premised  these  observatiofis,  to 
what  Sxa  our  author  proceed?  At  the 
first  rise  of  language,  now  would  meii 
begin  in  giving  names  to  objects ;  anct 
of  this  nomenclature^  what  is  observed  ? 
According  lo  what,  would  their  stock 
of  words  increase?  But,  of  the  inadis- 
quacy  of  language,  here,  what  is  ob^ 
served  ?  How  did  men  seek  to  obviate 
this  difficulty;  and  what  example  it, 

S'ven?  In  progress  of  time^  howwa*> 
e  word  in  emj^oyed ;  and  here,  what 
do  we  see?  Where  do  tropes  of  thii* 
land  abound;  and  to  what  are  they 
owing?  How  are  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  afiectioos  in  particular,  in 
most  languages,  described ;  and  fbr 
what  reason  ?  What  did  they  therefore 
borrow;  and  what  examples  have  we? 
But,  although  the  barrenness  of  lan> 
guage,  and  the  want  of  words,  be  one 
cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes,  vet, 
what  does  not  Mow?  From  what, 
then,  have  they  arisen?  With  what  is 
every  object,  that  makes  an  impression 
on  the  mind,  constantly  accompanied  7 
How  docB  it  never  present  itself  to  our 
view  ?  By  this  means,  what  doesevery 
idea,  or  object,  carry  in  its  tnon ;  and 
how  do  tKese  often  strike  the  imagi- 
natk>n  ?  Of  them^  what  is  farther  ob- 
served? As  the  imaginatkm  iis  mora 
disposed  to  rest  upon  them,  what  fill* 
kyws  ?  Hence,  what  has  been  the  enn- 
sequence?  How  is  tliis  remark  ilKia- 
trated ;  and  what  example  is  given? 
On  the  sentence,  the  leafier  oTa^ac 
tion^  and  on  the  word  votce,  wnat  is  ob- 
served? Fnim  what  allusbn,  particiK 


larlvj  does  this  urage  take  place  ? 

bespangled  witli  these  ornaments  of  I     With  what  does  the  account  nr.w 

Sieech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty?! given,  coincide?  Repeat  the  paaK^re. 
lence,  what  has  arisen ;  and  why?)  From  what  has  been  saa,  what  eteui- 
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QUI8T10N& 


1st  ^ 


Ij  apfvaani?  What  onncurin  prod«ieiii|( 
thm  cAbet,  aC  die  beijuiEiii^of  neMtjr; 
and  wliy  ?  To  wh«t  are  the  Hivage 
tribes  «r  men  always  aiuch  ^nreo ;  and 
wbax,  consequently,  ib  the  effect  of 
eireiy  new  object  ?  By  what  are  they 
(ovmed ,  and  what  foUowi?  Of  what 
fauig«af^  do  we  find  thistobe  the  cfaa- 
nitfter  ?  Of  the  style  of  an  Indian  chiePs 
htiran^^ue,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
advancement  of  language  towards  re- 
Cimnent,  why  are^  perspiciuhr  and 
precMon  morestudied ?  Botstili,  what 
niiiat  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable 
place?  In  every  language,  what  do  we 
nnd?  In  thb  case,  are  what  terms? 
Ot'  those  words  which  remain  in  a  sort 
of  middle  state,  what  is  observed? 
What  phrases  are  given  as  examples? 
in  the  ose  of  such  phrases,  what  will 
correct  writers  alwayi  preserve?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Where  are  such  at- 
lentiofis  requisite?  On  what,  does  what 
lias  been  said  oiT  this  subject  tend  to 
throw  light;  and  to  what  wiU  it  lead ? 
What  is  the  first  reason;  and  how  does 
this  appear?  In  the  second  place,  what 
k&  their  eflect?  To  what  does  the  fami- 
liiinty  of  common  words  tend ;  and  how 
is  this  ilhatrated  ?  Wheie  le  asristanoe 
of  this  kind  often  needed;  and  where  is 
It  ewsenfial  ?  Henc^  what  do  figares 
hna ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated  ?  In 
the  third  place,  what  peculiar  pleasure 
do  figures  give  us?  What  do  we  see ; 
and  why?  To  ilkutrato  this,  what  in- 
stance is  given?  At  the  flune  moment, 
what  have  we  before  us?  In  the  finirth 
l^ace,  with  what  further  advantages 
are  figu^^es  attended?  Of  this  advan- 
taee,  what  is  observed ;  and  for  what 
reason  1  To  illustrate  thM  remark,  what 
tentence  is  introduced  from  Burke  ?  On 
this  sentence,  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
'»  the  same  principle  illustrated  from 
Dr.  Young  ?  What  is  the  efiect  of  such 
an  image  ns  is  here  introduced?  Be- 
enies,  by  fisrures,  wbu  effect  can  we 
vroduee  ?  When  we  want  to  render  an 
object  beautiful  or  magnificent,  what 
rouse  do  we  pursue ;  and  what  efibct 
If-  thereby  produced  ?  In  what  lines  of 
Dr.  Akenside  w  this  effect  c€  figures 
liappily  touched?  To  what,  does  what 
has  bnen  explained,  naturally  lead? 
Be|ieat  the  remarks  hen  introduced  on 
the  preseia  state  of  perfection,  in  which 


langoBin  is  ihuiid.  Of  Mr,  Addison 
what  ishero remarked?  What  instance 
is  mentioned?  Repeat  the  passage 
Having  thus  explamed  the  origin,  Oie 
nature,  and  the  efiect  of  tropes,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed?  In  treat- 
ing of  these,  what  would  be  the  eflect 
onbllowinff  the  scholastk  writers  cm 
rhetoric?  What  has  been  their  great 
business?  What  does  our  author  pro- 
pose ?  On  what  are  all  tropes,  as  wqa 
nefbro  observed,  founded ;  and  in  virtue 
of  which,  what  can  be  done?  What  i^ 
one  of  the  first  and  roost  obvk>us  of 
these  relaUons;  and  hence,  what  fi>l- 
lows  ?  What  instance  is  given  ?  Here, 
for  whut  is  the  whole  year  plainly  in- 
tended? Repeat  the  instance  in  which 
the  efiect  is  pat  for  the  cause?  Of  the 
relatun  between  the  container*  and  tlu* 
thing  contained,  what  is  observed  7 
What  instances  are  given  ?  Of  the  re- 
latkxi  between  a  sign,  and  the  thing 
signified,  what  is  omerved?  To  what 
tropes  is  the  name  Metonomy  given7 
When  is  a  trope  called  a  Metalepais  ? 
When  is  the  figure  called  a  Synec- 
doche? How  is  this  illustrated?  To 
give  an  cmening  of  what,  lias  enough 
beensaki?  It  is  always  an  idea  of  wbai 
kind ;  and  with  what  force  does  it  re- 
call the  principal  idea  to  the  imagina- 
tion? Wiiat  relation  m  far  the  most 
fruitful  in  tropes?  On  it,  what  is  found- 
ed; and  what  is  observed  of  it?  Of  this 
figure,  what  is  faither  remarked? 
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LECTURE  XV. 


METAPHOR. 

After  the  preliminary  observations  I  have  made,  relating  to 
figurative  language  in  general,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately  of 
Mich  figures  of  speech,  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  require  par- 
ticular attention;  and  I  begin  with  metaphor.    This  is  a  figure  foun* 
ded  entirely  on  the  resemblance  which  one  object  bears  to  another. 
Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to  simile,  or  comparison,  and  is   in- 
deed  no  other  than   a    comparison    expressed   in   an  abridged 
form.     When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  'that  he  upholds 
the  state,  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole 
edifice,'  1  fairly  make  a  comparison;  but  when  I  say  of  such  a 
minister  '  that  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,'  it  is  now  become  a 
metaphor.     The  comparison  betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pillar,  is 
made  in  the  mind ;  but  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  that 
denote  comparison.     The  comparison  is  only  insinuated,  not  ex- 
pressed :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the  other,  that, 
without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the  name  of  the  one 
may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.     *  The  minister 
is  the  pillar  of  the  state.'     This,  therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and 
animated  manner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which  imagination 
traces  among  objects.     There  is  nothing  which  delights  the  fancy 
more,  than  this  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  re- 
semblances between  them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness. 
The  mind  thus  employed,  is  exercised  without  being  fatigued;  and 
is  gratified  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ingenuity.     We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  all  language  tinctured  strongly 
with  metaphor.    It  insinuates  itself  even  into  familiar  conversation  ; 
and  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  mind.    The  very 
words  which  I  have  casually  employed  in  describing  this,  are  a  proof 
of  what  I  say ;  tinctured^  insinuatesy  rises  upy  are  all  of  them  meta- 
)ihorical  expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblance  which  fancy 
forms  between  sensible  objects,  and  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no  less  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex- 
jiressive,  than  if  words  had  been  used  which  were  to  be  taken  in 
the  strict  and  literal  sense. 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  comparison,  and  therefore  is,  in 
tint  re.spect,  a  figure  of  thought;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor 
are  not  taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative 
f^nse,  the  metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among  tropes  or  figurfj&  of 
words.  But  provided  the  nature  of  it  be  well  understood,  it  signi- 
fies very  little  whether  we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  I  have  confined 
it  to  the  expression  or  resemblance  between  two  objects.  I  must 
remark,  however,  that  the  word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
looser  and  more  extended  sense;  for  the  application  of  a  term  in 
4ny  figurative  signification,  whether  the  figure  be  founded  on  resem- 
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liiftnee,  or  on  8C«ne  other  relation,  which  two  objects  bear  to  om 
another.  For  iastance;  when  gray  ha'rs  are  put  for  old  age;  ^^ 
to  bring  one's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave;'  some  writers 
would  call  thisftmetaphori  though  it  is  not  properly  one,  but  what 
rhetoricians  call  a  metonymy;  that  is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause; 
*  gray  haiiv'  being  the  effect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  &ort  of 
resemUance  to  it  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  thii 
exteiMled  sense,  for  any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word ; 
as  a  whole  put  for  the  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole;  a  species  for 
ihe  genus,  or  a  genus  for  the  species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  this  most  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy  on  this  account;  the 
minute  subdivisions,  and  various  names  of  tropes,  being  unknown  in 
his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Now,  however, 
when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inaccurate  to  call  every 
figurative  use  of  terms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphor. 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as 
metaphor.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  de- 
scription; to  make  intellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  ihe 
eye^  bj  giving  them  colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  quali- 
ties. In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  however,  a  delicate  hand 
is  required:  for,  by  a  very  little  inaccuracy,  we  are  in  hazard 
of  introducing  confusion,  in  place  of  promoting  perspicuity.  Se- 
veral rules,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  be  given  for  the  proper 
management  of  metaphors.  But  before  enteiing  on  these,  I  shall 
^ire  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  metaphor,  that  I  may  show 
ihe  figure  to  full  advantage.  I  shall  take  my  instance  from  Lonl 
Bolingbroke's  remarks  on  the  History  of  England.  Just  at  the  coii- 
elusion  of  his  work,  he  is  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  I. 
to  his  last  parliament;  < In  a  word,'  says  he,  'about  a  month  after 
their  meeting,  he  dissolved  them;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved 
them,  he  repented ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness.  Well 
might  he  repent;  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  tliis  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.'  'Here,'  he  adds,  'we 
draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks.'  Nothing  could 
be  more  happily  thrown  off  The  metaphor,  we  see,  is  continued 
through  several  expressions.  The  vessel  is  put  for  the  state,  or  tem- 
per of  the  nation,  already  yVi//,  tliat  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  by 
farmer  oppressions  and  wrongs;  this  last  drop^  stands  for  the  pro- 
vocation recently  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment; and  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  of  bUtemtss^  beautifully 
expresses  all  the  effects  of  resentment,  let  loose  by  an  exasperated 
people. 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The 
one,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion  of 
a  subject,  than  a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  close. 
We  see  the  effect  of  it,  in  this  instance.  The  author  goes  off  witli 
a  good  grace;  and  leaves  a  strong  and  full  impression  of  his  subject 
'in  tlie  reader's  mind.  My  other  remark  is,  the  advantage  which 
a  metaphor  freaueutly  has  above  a  formal  comparison.  How  much 
woulil  the  sentiment  here  have  been  enfeebled*  If  it  had  I)een  ex- 
2A 
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pressed  in  the  style  of  a  re^lar  simile,  thus:  *  Well  miglit  he  re* 
pent;  fur  the  state  of  the  nation,  loaded  with  grievances  and  pro- 
vocations, resembled  a  vessel  that  was  now  full«  and  this  superadded 
provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rage  and  resent- 
ment, as  waters  of  bitterness,  overflow.'  It  has  infinitely  more 
spirit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  <  Well 
might  he  repent:  for  the  vessel  was  now  full;  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.' 

Havi  ng  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice,  that,  thoueh 
I  mav  have  recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  style, 
it  is  nis  style  only,  and  not  his  sentiments,  that  deserve  praise.  It  is 
indeed  my  opinion,  that  there  are  few  writings  in  the  English  Ian« 
guaee,  which,  for  the  matter  contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  less 
profit  of  fruit,  than  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works.  His  political  writ- 
ings have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively  and  eloquent  style ;  but  they  have 
no  other;  being, as  to  the  substance, the  mere  temporary  productions 
of  faction  and  party;  no  better,  indeed,  than  pamphlets  written  for 
the  day.  His  posthumous,  or  as  they  are  called,  his  philosophi- 
cal works,  wherein  he  attacks  religion, have  still  less  merit;  for  Uiey 
are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the  reasoning.  An  un- 
happy instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  miserably  per- 
verted by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory  will  descend 
to  posterity  with  litde  honour,  so  his  productions  will  soon  pass,  and 
are,  indeed,  already  passing  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceed 
to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphors; 
and  which  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat ;  neither  too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor 
too  elevated  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  subject,  by 
means  of  them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is  not  congruous  to 
it;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  it  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity. 
This  is  a  direction  which  belongs  to  all  figurative  language,  and  should 
be  ever  kept  in  view.  Some  metaphors  are  allowable,  nay,  beautiful, 
in  poetry,  which  it  would  be  absurd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose ; 
Mome  may  be  graceful  in  orations,  which  would  be  very  improper  in 
historical  or  philosophical  composition.  We  must  remember,  that 
figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sentiments.  As  there  is  a  natural  eon- 
gruity  between  dress,  and  the  character  or  rank  of  the  person  whu 
wears  it,  a  violation  of  which  congruity  never  fails  to  hurt;  the  same 
holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  of  figures  to  sentiment  The 
excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of  them,  is  mere  foppery  in 
writing.  It  gives  a  boyish  air  to  composition ;  and  instead  of  raiding 
a  subject,  in  fact,  diminishes  its  dignity.  For,  as  in  life,  true  digni- 
ty must  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appearance,  so 
the  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thought, 
not  from  ornament  The  affectation  and  parade  of  ornament,  de- 
tract as  much  from  an  author,  as  they  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and 
mDtiphors,  therefore,  should  on  no  occasion  be  stuck  on  too  pro- 
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fmely;  and  never  should  be  mich  ts  refuse  to  aeeord  with  the 
smin  of  oar  sentiment  Nothing  can  be  more  uiinaturaly  than  for 
a  writer  to  earry  on  a  train  of  reasoning,  in  the  same  sort  of  figun- 
tire  language^  which  he  would  use  in  description.  When  he  reasons, 
we  look  only  for  perspicuity ;  when  he  describes^  we  expect  embei- 
lishment;  when  he  divides,  or  relates,  we  desire  plainness  and  sin^- 
piicily.  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  composition  is,  to  know 
wlien  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heightening  to  ornament, 
iQ  its  proper  place.  The  right  disposition  of  the  sht^e,  makes  the 
lo^fat  and  colouring  strike  the  more: 'is  enim  est  eloquens,'  says 
Cicero,  'qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna  graviter,et  mediocria 
temperate  potest  dicere.  Nam  qui  nihil  potest  tranquille,  nihil  leni- 
ter,  nihil  definite,  distinct^,  potest  dicere,  is, cum  non  praeparatis  au- 
ribus  inflammare  rem  coepit«  furere  apud  sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobri- 
OS  bacchari  temulentus  videtur/*  This  admonition  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  by  young  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing, 
who  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  an  undistinguishing  admiration 
of  what  is  showy  and  florid,  whether  in  its  place  or  nott         -z. 

The  second  rule  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice  of  objects, 
from  whence  metaphors,  and  other  figures,  are  to  be  drawn.  The. 
field  for  figurative  language  is  very  wide.  All  nature,  to  speak  in 
the  style  of  figures,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits  us  to  gather, 
from  all  sensible  objects,  whatever  can  illustrate  intellectual  or  moral 
ideas.  Not  only  the  gay  and  splendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave, 
the  terrifying,  and  even  the  gloomy  and  dismal,  may,  on  different  oc- 
casions, be  introduced  into  figures  with  propriety.  But  we  must  be- 
waae  of  ever  using  such  allusions  as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable, 
mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  Even  when  metaphors  are  chosen  in 
order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  an  author  should  study  never 
to  be  nauseous  in  his  allusions.  Cficcro  blames  an  orator  of  his  time, 
ibr  termini;  his  enemy  'Stercus  Curite;'  '  quamvis  sit  simile,'  says 
he, '  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio  similitudinis.'  But,  in  subjects  of 
dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgar  me- 
taphors. In  the  treatiseon  the  Artof  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works, 
there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind, 


*  **  He  b  truly  eloquent,  who  can  (tiKCOune  of  humble  subjects  In  &  plain  st/le,  nlio 
rmo  treat  important  ones  with  dii^ity,  an«1  speak  of  things  which  are  of  a  middle  nn- 
loie,  in  a  temperate  itrain.  For  one  who,  upon  no  occasion,  can  express  himself  in  a 
calm,  orderly,  dbtinct  manner,  when  he  begins  to  be  on  fire  before  his  readers  are  pre- 
pared to  kindle  along  whh  him,  has  the  appearance  of  raring  like  a  madman  amon/; 
penons  who  are  in  their  ieniot,  or  of  reeling  like  a  drunkard  in  the  midst  of  sober  com* 


t  What  person  of  the  least  taste,  can  bear  the  following  pasta^e,  in  a  late  historian  } 
He  b  giTing  aa  accomit  of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregular  marriages  in 
BMland:  <  The  bill,'  iarshe,  <  underwent  a  great  number  ofalterations  andamendmentM, 
which  were  not  effected  without  riolent  contest.*  This  b  plain  language,  suited  to  tlie 
sriifect;  and  we  natnrallj  expect,  that  he  should  go  on  In  the  same  strain,  to  teU  us,  thMr, 
■flertheeeco>nterts,it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  roices,  and  obtained  the  royal  as- 
Bnt  how  does  he  express  himself  in  finishing  die  period  ?  <  At  length,  however,  if 
floated  through  both  houses,  on  the  tide  of  a  great  majoritr,  and  steered  into  Iuj 
harlMmr  of  royal  approbation.'  Nothfair  can  be  more  p'lerile  -  han  such  lancuagi*. 
;'s  Histoiy  of  England,  as  quoted  in  Critical  Reriew  for  Oct.  1761,  ^  86J. 
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wherein  authors,  instead  of  exalting,  have  contrived  to  degrade, 
i  heir  subjects  by  the  figures  they  employed.  Authors  of  greater 
note  than  those  which  are  there  quoted,  have,  at  times,  fallen  tinto 
this  error.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negli-' 
gent  in  his  choice  of  metaphors;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  he  describes  the  world,  as  ^  cracking  about  the  sinners' 
cars.'  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  waa  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  was  delicate,  often  fails  here.  The  following, 
for  example,  is  a  gross  transgression ;  in  his  Henry  V.  having  men- 
tioned  a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  metaphor  from  the  steam 
of  it;  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturally  led  to  much  nobler  ideas: 

And  thdte  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 

During  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  duQgliilU, 

Thejr  shall  be  fam*d ;  for  there  the  sun  shaS  greet  them, 

And  draw  their  honours  reekhag  up  to  heaven.  Act  IV.  Sc.  8. 

In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of 
some  dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clear  and  perspicuous,  not 
far  fetched  nor  difficult  to  discover.  The  transgression  of  this  rule 
makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always 
displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustrat- 
ing the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of 
this  kiDd,CowIey  abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  ofhis  age,seem 
to  have  considered  it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses 
between  objects  which  no  other  person  could  have  discovered ;  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  requires 
some  ingenuity  to  follow  them  out  and  comprehend  them.  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an  aenigma ;  and  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Cicero's  rule  on  this  head:  ^Verecunda  debet  esse  translatio;  ut 
deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  non  irruisse,  atque  ut  voluntario  non 
vi  venisse  videatur.'*  How  forced  and  obscure,  for  instance,  are  the 
following  verses  of  Cowley,  speaking  of  his  mistress: 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 
Into  the  self-same  room, 
Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 
Like  a  granado,  shot  into  a  magaEine. 
Then  s^ll  love  keep  the  ashes  and  torn  parts 
Ofboth  our  broken  hearts ; 
Shall  out  ofboth  one  new  one  make; 
From  hers  th*  alloy,  from  mine  the  metal  take; 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  the  flames  will  find 
But  little  leAliehind; 
Mine  only  will  remain  entire. 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  in  the  fire. 

In  lids  manner  he  addresses  sleep: 

In  vain  thou  drowsy  god,  I  thee  invoke; 
For  thov,  who  dost  from  fumes  arise. 
Thou,  who  man's  soul  dost  overshade, 


*  *'  Kvery  metaphor  should  be  modesi,  so  that  it  may  carry  the  appeamnoe  of  Havin|| 
b«>«a  b^,  not  of  liaviog  forced  itself  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose  rooa*  «t  ooqw 
pies :  Utnt  it  may  srero  to  have  come  thither  of  its  own  acconl,  and  noi  by  *f%tf 
strainf."  De  Oratore,  L  iii  c .  "" 
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Wkh  m  thick  dMd  bjr  vapMn 
CsQit  have  no  power  to  shut  his  ^et, 
Whose  flame*!  so  pure  that  it  senos  up  us 
Tet  bo«r  do  tears  bat  from soaw  TapoarB  rini 

Tean  that  be  winlcr  all  ssjr  ytar ; 
The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sutcaioy 
And  nerer  feel  the  dew  of  rain, 

Froan  clouds  which  in  the  head  appaari 

But  all  my  too  nrach  moisture  owe 
To  overflowing*  of  the  heart  below.* 

Trite  and  common  reaemblanoes  should  Indeed  be  avoided  m  oiir 
metaphors.  To  be  new,  and  not  Tulgar,  i^  a  beauty.  But  when 
they  are  fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  iyine  too  far 
oot  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their  obscurity 
they  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured,  and,  as  the 
French  call  it, '  recherche :'  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  orna- 
ment, loees  its  whole  grace,  when  it  does  not  seem  nailural  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening  which  writers  sometimes 
use  for  a  harsh  metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the  expression, 
ctf  a  were*  This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis ;  and  metaphors, 
which  need  this  apology  of  an  as  it  were^  would,  generally,  have 
been  better  omitted.  Metaphors,  too,  borrowed  from  any  of  the 
seieoces,  especially  such  of  them  as  belonged  to  particular  profes- 
sioos*  are  almost  always  faulty  by  their  obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  oon< 
duct  of  metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  Ian 
guage  together;  never  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must 
be  understood  metaphorically,  part  literally;  which  always  produces 
a  most  disagreeable  confusion.  Instances  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quenty  even  in  good  authors,  will  make  this  rule  and  the  reason  ol 
it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odys- 
sey, Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  departure  of  her  son  Tele* 
machos,  is  made  to  speak  thus : 

LoD^  to  my  jojs  mj  dearest  lord  is  lost, 

His  country^  buckler,  ami  the  Greciaa  boast; 

Now  from  my  fond  embrace  by  tempests  torn. 

Our  other  column  of  the  state  is  borne, 

Nor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  coiistiit.t  I V.  90S. 

Here,  in  one  line,  her  son  is  figured  as  a  column;  and  in  the 
nczt^  he  returns  to  be  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
adieu,  and  to  ask  consent  This  is  inconsistent  The  poet  should 
either  have  kept  himself  to  the  idea  of  man  in  the  literal  sense ; 
or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a  column,  he  should  have  ascribed  no« 
tliing  to  him,  but  what  belonged  to  it.    He  was  not  at  liberty  lo  as- 

>  See  an  exceUeot  critidsm  on  thu  sort  of  metaphysical  poetry,  fai  Dr.  Johnson's 
LffeofCowlcT. 

t  In  the  or^ina],  there  U  no  allusion  to  a  column,  and  the  Metaphor  h  regularly 
sopiMirtnJ. 

Brdiisry  Tii  sxmc  tv^v  ft«6*  'Bxx«/«  mu  ^srtt  'k^ti 

'Aaxw  •»  ^tf)4i{«f ,  li/' i(/M«B«7oc  «a«^«.  A  VM 
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cribe  to  that  column  the  actions  and  properties  of  a  man.  Such  tm. 
natural  mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct:  leaving  it  lo  wiiver, 
m  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  sense. 
Horace's  rule^  which  he  applies  to  characters,  should  be  observed  bj 
all  writers  who  deal  in  figures: 

Serretnr  ad  imuniy 
Qualii  ab  incepto  prooesserit,  et  fibi  eoncteC. 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says, 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  pafi. 
The  harvest  early,  bat  mature  the  praise. 

This,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  kiniL 
It  is  plain  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  of  an 
improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said. 

The  harrest  earljr,  but  mature  the  crop ; 

And  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  begun. 
Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  literal 
word  praise,  when  we  were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the 
liarvest,  the  figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  sentence 
have  no  proper  correspondence  with  each  other : 

The  hofvtd  tnxiy,  but  matuK  thtprmte. 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct  meta* 
phors;  such  as  that  on  a  hero:    ^In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of 
spring;  in  war, the  mountain  storm.'    Or  this,  on  a  woman :  < She 
was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty;  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
of  pride.'    They  afford,  however,  one  instance  of  the  fault  we  ai« 
now  censuring:  <  Trothal  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock:  for  Finsal  stood  unmoved;  broken,  they  roll- 
ed back  from  his  side.     Nor  did  they  roll  in  safety;  the  spear  of  the 
king  pursued  their  flight'     At  the  beginning,  the  metaphor  is  very 
beautiful.     The  stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  the  waves  rolling  back 
broken,  are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  consisteni 
language  of  figure;   but,  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told,  'they 
did  not  roll  in  safety,  because  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued 
their  flight,'  the  literal  meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the 
metaphor:  they  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  us 
as  fvatfes  that  roll,  and  men  that  may  be  pursued  and  wounded  with 
a  spear.    If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble  together,  in  this  manner,  meta- 
phorical and  plain  language,  it  is  still  more  so. 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  different  metaphors  meet  on  one 
object  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  onn 
of  the  grossest  abuses  of  this  figure;  such  as  Shakspeare's  expres- 
sion, '  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.'  This  makes  a  nio5$t 
unnatural  medley,  and  confounds  the  imagination  entirely.  Quin- 
tilian  has  sufficiently  guarded  us  against  it  <  Id  imprimis  est  ciis- 
todlendum,  ut  quo  genci^  coeperis  translationis,  hoc  finias.  Multi 
autem  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumserunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  fini- 
unt;  quae  est  inconsequentia  rerum  foedissima.'*     Observe,  for  in- 

*  <*  We  musf  Ik  f^  .n.jii  arljr  Attentire  to  end  with  the  same  bind  of  metaphor  wun 
which  we  hart  l#^<«•«l.  :ioroe,whpn  thejr  be^tn  the  figure  with  a  tempest,  conckvHr  ii 
with  a  coufligralMn ;  whkh  forms  a  shainHvl  inconsbtencj- 
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sUnee,  what  an  iD^onttstent  gronp  of  objects  is  brought  together  by 
Sbak«peare,  in  the  ibllowing  passage  of  the  Tcsxnpest;  speaking  of 
persons  recovering  their  jud(pnent,a&r  the  enchantinent  which  held 
them  was  dissolved: 


-The  charm  dinolT«t  apace, 


Aad  as  the  mominif  iiteali  upon  the  night, 
Mehmg  the  darimesi,  lo  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  lumes  that  niantle 
Their  clearer  reason. 

So  many  ill  sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see 
nothing  dearly ;  the  morning  stealing  upon  the  darkness,  and  at 
the  same  time  melting  it;  the  senses  of  men  chasing  fumes^  V*^^ 
rani  yianes,  and  fumes  that  mantle.  So  again  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 


As  glorkms, 
As  is  the  winged  messenger  from  heaYcn, 
Unto  tlie  white  upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  nortaby  that  fall  back  to  game  on  him, 
Whca  he  bestrides  the  lasj  p«cinc  clouds. 
And  saUs  npon  the  besom  of  the  aor. 

Here  the  angel  is  represented,  as  at  one  moment,  bestriding  the 
clouds,  and  sailing  upon  the  air ;  and  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air 
too;  which  forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  imagination  to  comprehend  it 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare,  sometimes  fall  into  this 
error  of  mixing  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  following  inac- 
curacy should  nave  escaped  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Letter  from  Itily ; 

I  bridle  in  my  straggling  mnse  with  pahsi 
That  longs  to  lannch  into  a  bolder  strain.* 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we  speak 
of  launching f  we  make  it  a  ship ;  and  by  no  force  of  imagination<^ 
can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment;  bridled 
to  hinder  it  from  launching.  The  same  author,  in  one  of  his  num* 
bers  in  the  Spectator,  says,  ^  There  is  not  a  single  view  of  human 
nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride.'  Ob- 
serve the  incoherence  of  the  things  here  joined  together,  making 
'a  view  extinguish,  and  extinguish  seeds.' 
Horace,  also,  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  passage: 

Urit  enim  futgure  suo  qid  pnrgraTat  anes 
Infra  se  positas. 

1^7  qui  pmgravat.  He  dazzles  who  bears  down  with  his  wei^t ; 
makes  plainly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical  ideas. 
Neither  can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated : 

Ah !  qoania  laboras  fan  Charrbdi, 
INgne  peer meiiore  flammft? 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  flame  not 
good  enough  for  this  young  roan;  meaning^that  he  was  unfortu- 
nata  in  the  object  of  his  passion.    Flame  is,  indeed,  become  al* 

*  In  1117  obsanration  on  this  passage,  I  find  that  I  had  comcided  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
vho  passes  a  similar  censnre  npon  it»  in  his  liic  of  Addison. 
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most  a  literal  word  for  the  passion  of  lore :  but  as  it  still  retaios,  lo 
some  degree,  its  figurative  power,  it  should  never  have  oeen  used 
as  synonymous  with  water,  and  miiced  with  it  in  the  same  metaphor 
When  Mr.  Pope  (Eloisa  to  Abclard)  says, 

All  then  U  full,  possessing;  and  possest. 
No  craving  void  left  akiug  in  the  breast : 

A  void  may,  metaphorically,  be  said  to  crave:  but  can  a  void  be  said 
io  ake? 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  examining  the  propriety  of  meta* 
phors,  when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  tl\ey  be  of  the  mixed  kiad  ; 
namely,  that  we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them,and  consi- 
der how  the  parts  would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  figure  the  whole 
would  present,  when  delineated  with  a  pencil.  By  this  means,  we 
should  become  sensible,  whether  inconsistent  circumstances  were 
mixed,  and  a  monstrous  image  thereby  produced,  as  in  all  those 
faulty  mstances  I  have  now  been  giving;  or  whether  the  object  was, 
all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and  consistent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the  sixth  place*  wo 
should  avoid  crowdmg  them  together  on  the  same  object.  Suppos- 
ing each  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  the^  be 
heaped  on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion  somewhat  of  th« 
same  kind  with  the  mixed  metaphor.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the 
following  passage  from  Horace: 

Motmn  ox  Metello  coniule  ciTicum, 
Bellique  causas,  et  vkia  et  modoi, 

Ludumque  fortunn,  gravesqiie 

Principum  amlcitias,  et  mram, 
Nondmn  espiatis  uncta  craoribua ; 
Periculosa  plenum  opus  aleie 

Tractas,  et  incedis  per  igiiet 

Suppowtos  diieri  doloso.*  Ubw  I.  1. 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is,  however,  harsh  and  ob- 
scure; owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  dbtinct  meta^ 
phors  are  crowded  together,  to  describe  the  difficulty  of  Pollio's 
writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  First,  ^  Tractas  arma  uncta  cm- 
oribus  nondum  expiatis;'  next,  *  opus  plenum  periculosse  aleas  f  and 
then ; '  Incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  doloso  eineri.'  The  mind  h.is 
difficulty  in  passing  readily  through  so  many  different  views»  given  it 
in  quick  succession,  of  the  same  object 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphors  which  I  shall  add,  in 


*  Ofwarm  commotions,  mrath  All  jars, 

The  growing  seeds  of  chril  wars ; 

Of  double  fortune's  cruel  games. 

The  spacious  means,  the  prirate  alms, 
And  fatal  friendships,  of  the  guiltj  great, 
Alas!  ho«r  fatal  to  the  Roman  state  I 

Of  mighty  legions  faite  subdu*d, 

And  arms  with  Latian  blood  em')ni*d ; 

Tct  unaton'd  (a  labour  vast ! 

DoqbtfttI  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast !) 
Tou  treat  adventurous,  and  incaatiotistvead 
Oo  fires  with  faithless  embers  overspread.  TaAVoia. 
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the  ^erenth  place,  is,  that  they  he  not  too  far  pursued.  If  the  re 
sembUnceyOn  which  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and 
carried  into  all  its  minute  circumstances,  we  make  an  allegory  in- 
stead of  a  metaphor ;  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  becomes  weary 
of  this  play  of  fancy;  and  we  render  our  discourse  obscure.  This 
is  called  straining  a  metaphor.  Cowley  deals  in  this  to  excess;  and 
to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  intricacy  and  harsh- 
ness, in  his  figurative  language,  v/hich  I  before  remarked.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  sometimes  guilty  of  pursuing  his  metaphors  too  far. 
Pond,  to  a  high  degree,  of  every  decoration  of  style,  when  once  he 
had  hit  upon  a  figure  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loth  to  part 
with  it  Thus,  in  his  advice  to  an  author,  having  taken  up  soliloquy 
nr  meditation,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacua- 
tion for  an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages, 
under  all  the  forms  'of  discharging  crudities,  throwing  off  froth  and 
scum,  bodily  operation,  taking  physic,  curing  indigestion,  giving 
vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatulencies,  and  tumours;'  till, at  last,  the  idea 
becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young,  also,  often  trespasses  in  the  same 
way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  writer,  in  figurative  language,  is 
<^ruat,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modern, 
had  a  stronger  imagination  than  Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in 
figures  of  every  kind.  His  metaphors  are  often  new,  and  often  na- 
tural and  beautiful.  But  his  imagination  was  strong  and  rich, 
rather  than  delicate  and  correct.  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  prevails  an  obscurity,  and  a  hardne^  in  his  style.  The  meta- 
phors are  frequently  too  bold,  and  frequently  too  far  pursued;  the 
reader  is  dazzled,  rather  than  enlightened ;  and  kept  constantly 
on  the  stretch  to  keep  pace  with  t^**^  author.  We  may  observe,  for 
instance,  how  tlie  following  metaphor  is  spun  out : 

Thy  thoughts  are  TRicabond  ;  n\\  oiimmrd  bound. 

Midst  sRnd5,aud  rocks,  and  stonns,  to  cruise  for  plcaiore; 

If  gahiM,  dear  bought :  and  better  miss'd  than  gain'd. 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 

Thy  cargo  brings  ;  and  pestilence  the  prize  ; 

Then  such  the  thirst,  insatiable  thirst, 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more, 

Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sebse  is  tir'cL 

S|>eaking  of  old  age,  he  says^  it  should 

Walk  thoughtful  on  the  sflent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  Tast  ocean,  it  must  sail  so  soon ; 
And  put  good  works  on  board ;  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

The  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  '  walk  thoughtful 
on  the  silent,'  &c.  but  when  he  continues  the  metaphor,  'to  putting 
good  works  on  board,and  waiting  the  wind,*  it  plainly  becomes  strain- 
ed, and  sinks  in  dignitv.  Of  all  the  English  authors,  I  know  none 
80  happy  in  his  metaphors  as  Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  strong  as  Dr.  Young's ;  but  far  iLore  chaste 
and  delicate.  Perspicuity,  natural  grace  and  ease,  always  distinguish 
his  figures.  They  are  neither  harsh  nor  stcained :  thev  never  appear 
2B 
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to  have  been  studied  or  sought  after :  but  seem  to  rise  of  their  own 
accord  from  the  subject,  and  constantly  embellish  it 

1  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  rules  that  should 
govern  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  required  particular 
U  hist  ration.     I  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  allegory. 

An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  metaphor ;  as  it  Ls 
the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another  that  resembles  it* 
and  that  is  made  to  stand  for  it.  Thus,  in  Prior^s  Henry  and  Em* 
ma,  Emma,  in  the  following  allegoncal  manneri  describes  her  con- 
stancy to  Henry : 

Did  I  b»t  purpoM  to  e»bark  with  thee 
On  the  UBooth  gurface  of  a  gummer*!  sea, 
While  s^Btle  sephyrg  play  with  prosperoug  gale*, 
And  Ibrtune's  favour  fill*  the  swelliuf  g«ilg ; 
But  would  ibrsake  the  ghip,  and  make  the  gbore, 
When  the  windg  whigtle,  and  the  tempegtg  roar  ? 

We  may  take  also  from  the  scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of  an 
allegory,  in  the  80th  Psalm ;  whei*e  the  people  of  Israel  are  repre* 
sented  under  the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure  is  supported  through- 
out with  great  correctness  and  beauty  ;  '  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it     Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
it  filled  the  land.     The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it  ^ 
and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.     She  sent  out 
her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river.     Why  hast 
thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  w^y 
do  pluck  her .     The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it     Return,  we  beseech  thee, 
O  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this 
vine !'    Here  there  is  no  circumstance,  (except,  perhaps,  one  phrase 
at  the  beginning,  *  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen')  that  does  not 
2»lrictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  whole  quadrates 
Iiappily  with  the  Je wbh  state  represented  by  this  figure.     This  is  the 
first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  allegory,  that  the 
figurative  and  the  literal  meaning  be  not  mixed  inconsistently  toge* 
ther.     For  instance,  instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the 
l)oar  from  the  wood,  and  devoured  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  field , 
had  tlie  Psalmist  said,  it  was  afflicted  bj  heathens,  or  overcome  by 
enemies,  (which  is  the  real  meaning)  this  would  have  ruined  the  al 
legory,  and  produced  the  same  confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples 
in  inetistphors,  when  the  figurative  and  litetal  sense  are  mixed  and 
jumbled  together.     Indeed,  the  same  rules  that  were  given  for  meta 
phors,  may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  account  of  the  affinity 
they  bear  to  each  other.     The  only  material  difference  between 
them,  besides  the  one  being  short  and  the  other  being  prolonged, is 
that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connect* 
ed  with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  say 
'Achilles  was  a  lion ;'  an  ^able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state.' 
My  lion  and  my  pillar  arc  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of 
Achilles  and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them;  but  an  allegory  iif, 
or  mav  be,  allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected  with  the  Ktenfmesn- 
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119;  the  interpretation  not  90  dimcdy  pobtad  out^  but  left  to  om 
own  reflection. 

Ali^^ories  w«*re  a  faTOurite  method  of  delivering;  instructions  in 
ancient  dities ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables,  are  no  other  than 
allegories  ;  where,  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  inani- 
mate objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured ;  and  what  we  call 
the  moral,  b  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An 
enigma,  or  riddle,  is  also  a  species  of  allegory ;  one  thing  represent- 
ed or  imagined  by  another ;  but  purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many 
circumstances,  as  to  be  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not 
intended,  it  is  always  a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  mean- 
ing should  be  easily  seen  through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it 
However,  the  proper  mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  composi- 
tions, the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  figurative  circumstances  with 
the  Ikeral  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay  the  meaning  too  bare  and  open, 
nor  to  cover  and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found  an  af- 
fair of  great  nicety ;  and  there  are  few  species  of  composition  in 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  atten- 
tion, than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  we 
have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily  executed. 
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ArrxR  the  projminary  observatioot 
made  relatjiig  to  figurative  language 
in  general,  of  what  does  our  author 
eome  to  treat?  With  which  does  he 
begin ;  and  on  what  is  it  founded  ? 
Hence,  of  it,  what  is  obtervedl  How 
'» this  remark  iUuscrated  ?  Of  the  com- 

Eriaon  betwixt  the  miniBter  and  a  pil- 
>,  what  is  remarked  ?  Thia^  therefore, 
»  what;  and  how  does  it  affect  the  fan- 
cy '/  Of  the  mind,  when  thus  employed, 
what  IB  otxerved  1  At  what,  thereK>n$, 
need  we  not  be  Burprised;  and  what 
reinaric  follows  ?  How  is  thiR  illustrated, 
from  the  words  here  casually  employ- 
ed 1  MThy  is  the  metaphor  commtmly 
ninked  amoig  trooes,  or  figores  of 
thought?  But  provided  the  nature  of  it 
be  well  underB^xxxl,  what  matters  but 
little ;  and  to  whaf.  hae  our  author  con- 
fined it  'I  In  what  sense,  however,  is 
the  word  metaphor  sometimes  used  ? 
from  what  examf )le  is  this  illustrated ; 
and  of  it,  what  i.-*  nbservexl  ?  How  does 
Aristotle,  in  his  IV)etk»,  use  n^etaphor  ? 
Bot  to  tax  him  with  what,  would  be 
iiiijust;  and  why?  Now,  however, 
irliR^  is  inaccurate?   To  what   does 


metaphor  more  nearly  approach  than 
any  other  figure ;  and  what  is  its  pecu- 
liar efiect?  In  order  to  nroduoe  tM  e^ 
feet,  what  is  requireu;  and  why? 
What,  therefore,  is  neoeosary  ?  But  De- 
fine entering  on  these,  what  does  our 
author  propose  to  do;  and  why? 
Whence  is  the  instance  taken?  Re- 
peat it  Of  it,  what  is  observed?  On 
this  pasHige,  what  two  remarks  are 
made?  By  what  arrangemeiit  would 
the  sentiment  have  been  enfeebled? 
Having  roentbned  with  applause  this 
instance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  what 
does  our  author  think  it  incumbent  on 
him  here  to  notke  ?  Of  his  writings, 
what  is  our  author^  opinion?  What 
merit  have  his  poiitk»l  writings  ?  Of 
his  philosophical  works,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Or  what  is  this  author  an  un- 
happy instance  ?  Returning  from  tliis 
digref«ion,  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed? What  is  the  first?  Of  this  di- 
rection, what  is  observed  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  What  roust  we  remember? 
What  renmrk  follows?  Of  the  exc#»s- 
sive  employment  of  them,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  air  does  it  frive  to  com- 
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jiOBitJon ;  and  how  doee  this  appear  ?  As 
the  afTectatJori  and  parade  of  ornament 
detract  as  much  from  an  author  as  they 
do  from  a  man,  what  follows?  What 
is  most  unnatural  ?  For  what  do  we  re- 
spectively look,  when  he  reasonu,  when 
he  describes,  or  when  he  relates  ?  What 
is  one  of  the  jo^eatest  secrets  in  compo- 
sition? What  does  this  give  ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  a  right  disposition  of  the 
shade  ?  What  says  Cicero  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  By  whom  should  this  admonition 
be  attended  to  ?  What  does  the  second 
rule  given,  respect?  How  extensive  is 
the  neld  of  figurative  language? 
What  objects  may  be  introduced  into 
figures  with  propriety  ?  But  of  what 
must  we  beware ;  and  even  when  ?  In 
what  subjects  is  it  an  unpardonable 
fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgar 
metaphors?  What  do  we  find  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean 
Swift's  works  ?  Authors  of  what  cha- 
racter, have  fallen  into  this  error? 
What  instance  is  given  ?  Of  Shaks- 
peare,  what  is  here  observed  ?  What 
example  is  given  from  his  Henry  V.  ? 
In  the  third  place,  about  what  should 
particular  care  be  taken  ?  The  trans- 
gressbn  of  this  rule,  makes  what ;  and 
what  issaid  of  them?  Who  abounds  with 
metaphors  of  this  kind  ?  What  did  he, 
and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  acre,  seem 
to  consider  the  perfection  of  wit  ?  Tiiis 
makes  a  metaplior  resemble  what; 
and  is  the  reverse  of  what  rule  ?  Re- 
peat the  following  verses  from  Cowiey , 
m  which  he  is  speaking  of  his  mis- 
tress; and  aJso  his  addrees  to  sleep. 
What  should  be  avoided  in  our  meta- 
phors? What  is  a  beauty?  When 
nave  metaphors  the  disadvantage  of 
appearing  laboured:  and  when  do 
they  lose  their  whole  grace?  What 
pahative  do  writers  sometimes  use  for 
a  harsh  n  jetaphor ;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  What  metaphors  are  almost  al- 
ways faulty  by  their  obscurity  ? 

In  the  fourth  place,  what  must  be 
carefully  attended  to?  What  noes  a 
violation  of  this  directk>n  always  pro- 
duce ?  What  will  make  this  rule,  and 
the  reason  of  it,  clearly  understood? 
What  is  the  first  one  given  ?  Here,  in 
one  luie,  her  son  is  m^e  to  appear  like 
what ;  and  what  does  he  return  to  be 
in  tlie  next  ?  To  what  should  the  poet 
have  kept  himself?  To  do  wliat  was 
be  not  at  liberty;  and  why?  Of  the 


rule  whieh  Horace  applies  to  charar>- 
ters,  what  is  observed?  Repeat  it ;  aiul 
also  Mr.  Pope's  lines  addressed  to  the 
King  ?  Of  the  latter,  what  ii>  observe*!  l 
What  is  said  of  the  works  of  Ossian  1 
What  examples  are  given  ?  AVhat  do 
they,  however,  afioni ;  and  what  is  it  ? 
Of  the  metaphor  in  this  passage,  what 
is  observed  i  If  it  be  faultv  iii  jumble 
together  metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage, what,  in  the  fifth  place,  is  still 
more  so?   What  is  this  called;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  What  instnnce  is 
given  ?  What  does  this  make  ?  What 
says  Quintilian  on  this  subject  ?  What 
example  is  given   from  Shakspeare'n 
Tempest ;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  one  is  given  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  ?  Here,  how  is  the  angel  repre- 
sented ?  What  inaccuracy  elf  the  samr 
kind  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison ;  uimI 
what  is  observed  of  it?  What  does  the 
same  author,  in  one  of  his  numbern  f»f 
the  Spectator,  say ;  and  of  it,  what  in 
observed  ?  In  what  passages  is  Honice 
also  incorrect;   and  what  is  said   ot 
them  ?  What  illustratkin  of  this  rule  is 
given  from  Mr.  Pope?  What  good  nile 
has  been  given  for  examining  tlie  pi<>- 
priciv  of  a  metaphor?  By  this  mesti;ts 
of  what  should  we  become  sensiblr  ? 
As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed, 
so,  in  the  sixth  place,  what  should  w«> 
avoid  ?  How  may  they  produce  a  con- 
fusion of  the  same  kind  with  the  mix- 
ed metaphor  ?  By  what  passage  from 
Horace  may  we  judge  of  this?  To 
V  hat  is  the  harshness  and  obseurity  of 
this  passage  owing  ?  Wliat  are  they  1 
In  what  does  the  mind  here  find  diffr- 
culty?  What  is  the  only  other  rule 
which  is  to  he  given  concerning  meta- 
phors? How  snail  we  weary  the  fiin- 
cy,  and  render  our  discourse  obscure  ? 
What  is  this  called  ?  To  what  is  this 
error   in    Cowley  owing?    Of   LonI 
Shaflesbury,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
illustration  is  given  ?  Of  the  merit  of 
Dr.   Voung  in   figurative   ianguaiire, 
what  is  remarked?  Of  {tis  metaphors, 
and  of  his  imagination,  what  is  ol>- 
served?  Hence,  in  bis  Night  Thoughts, 
what  prevails?  What  is  said  of  the* 
metaphors?  In  the  following  metaphcH-, 
what  may  we  observe?    Repeat    it. 
Speaking  of  old  age,  what  does  he  eay : 
and  what  is  remarked  of  this  passage  1 
How  does  Mr.  Addison,  in  inetaphon- 
cal    language,    compare  with    odn? 
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Gi^riish  atithora  ?  How  does  hn  imairi- 
nation  c  >ni  pare  with  that  of  Dr.  Youn^  7 
What  always ilbOiiuiruish  his  fibres? 
or  what  lias  our  author  now  treated 
I'liliy;  and,  as  a  part  of  style,  what  is 
obsenred  of  it  ?  now  may  an  allegory 
be  r^gardeti ;  and  why  ?  Wtiat  exam- 
ple is  given  from  Prior?  What  very 
title  example  of  this  figure  may  we 
take  from  scripture?  Here,  what  is 
ijt<  found  ?  What  is  the  first  and  prin- 
rtpol  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  al* 
I*-i2(My  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  What 
nUes  may  be  applied  to  allegories? 
What  is  the  only  material  difference 
between  them?  What  illustration  is 
snven  ?  How  does  it  appear  that  alle- 
«!iiries  were  a  favourite  method  of  de- 
li verini?  instructions  in  ancient  times? 
What  is  an  enigma,  or  riddle  ?  Where 
a  riddle  is  not  intenoed,  what  follows  ? 
What  haa  ever  been  an  aflair  of  great 
nirety ;  ami  what  is  tlie  consequence? 
Where  have  we  examples  of  allego- 
ries very  happily  executed? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Metaplior. 

A.  The  metaphor  and  the  conipan^ 
son  contrasted. 

B.  The   peculiar  properties  of  the 
metaphor. 

c.  Rules  for  tlie  conduct  of  metaphoriL 

a.  They  should  be  suited  to  tho 
subject 

6.  They  should  be  drawn  from  ob- 
jects of  dignity. 

c  The  resemblance  should  lie  clear 
and  perspicuous. 

(L  Metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage should  net  be  jumbled  to- 
getlier. 

e.Two  metaphors  bhould  not 
meet  on  the  same  ol  |ect. 

f.  They  should  not  be  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  same  ubject 

ff.  They  should  not  be  too  far  pur- 
sued. 

2.  Allegory. 

▲.  Its  nature. 

B.  Fables  and  fenigmas. 
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HYPERBOLE.— PERSONIFICATION.— APOSTROPHE. 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  I  am  to  treat,  is  called  hyper- 
bole, or  exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond 
its  natural  bounds.  It  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  a  trope, 
and  sometimes  as  a  figure  of  thought :  and  here,  indeed,  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  sub- 
tilties,  in  order  to  keep  them  distinct.  Whether  we  call  it  trope  or 
figure^  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  mode  of  speech  which  hath  some  foun- 
dation in  nature.  For  in  all  languages,  even  in  common  conversation, 
hyperbolical  expressions  very  frequently  occur :  as  swidt  as  the  wind ; 
aj>  white  as  the  snow ;  and  the  like :  and  our  common  forms  of  com* 
pliment  are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any 
thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready 
to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  make  it  the  greatest 
or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagmation  has  always  a  tendency  to 
(gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying  it  to 
excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  licople 
who8|)eak  it  Hence,  young  people  deal  always  much  in  ny]>er» 
poles.  Hence,  the  language  oi  the  orientals  was  far  more  hyperbo- 
lical than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or,  it 
you  please,  of  more  correct  imagination     Hence,  among  all  wri- 
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ter«  ill  early  times,  and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  ex- 
pect this  ligure  to  abound.  Greater  experience,  and  more  cultivatr 
ed  society,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  chi  sten  the  man- 
ner of  expression. 

I'he  exaggerated  expressions  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed 
in  conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an  instant  vfe 
make  the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to 
their  just  value.  But  when  there  is  something  striking  and  unusual 
in  the  form  of  a  hy]ierbolical  expression,  it  then  rises  into  a  figure  of 
speech  which  draws  our  attention :  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve^ that,  unless  the  reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  dis- 
poses it  to  rise  and  swell  along  with  the  hyperbolical  expression,  he 
IS  always  hurt  and  offended  by  it.  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force 
is  put  upon  him;  he  is  required  to  strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when 
he  feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  such  effort  Hence  the  hyper- 
bole is  a  figure  of  difiicult  management;  an  J  ought  neither  to  be 
frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  some  orcAsions,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly proper;  being,  as  was  before  observed,  the  natural  style 
of  a  sprightly  and  heated  imagination;  but  when  h}-perboles  are  un- 
seasonable, or  too  frequent,  Uiey  render  a  compos 'lion  frigid  and 
unaffecting.  They  are  the  resource  of  an  author  oi  fVeble  imagina- 
tion;  of  one,  describing  objects  which  either  want  rHiive  dignity  in 
themselves,  or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  show  by  tx-scribing  them 
simply,  and  in  their  just  proportions,  and  is  theri:fere  obliged  to 
rest  upon  tumid  and  exaggerated  expfessious. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  employed  in  des- 
cription, or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  ol'  passion.  The 
best  by  far,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion:  for  if  the 
imagination  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond  their  na- 
tural proportion,  passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  vastly  strongei 
degree ;  and  therefore  not  only  excuses  the  most  daring  figures,  bul 
very  often  renders  them  natural  and  just  All  passions,  without  ex- 
ception, love,  terror,  amazement,  indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief, 
throw  the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course, 
prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  Hence  the  following  ^entiments  of  Sa- 
tan in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described,  contain  nothing 
but  what  is  natural  and  proper;  exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind 
agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

Me,  mUeinble!  which  way  shall  I  fly 

ffifinite  w.athy  and  inflnile  detpair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  b  heO,  anyidf  am  hell , 

And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep 

Still  threat'ninjr  to  derour  ase,  opens  wide, 

To  which  the  hell  I  sitfi'er  seems  a  heaven.  B  it.  1.  781 

In  simple  description,  though  hyperboles  are  not  excluded,  yet 
they  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  prepctra- 
tion,  in  order  to  make  the  mind  relish  them.  Either  the  object 
describerl  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the  fancy 
stronely,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds;  something  va«it, 
wrpnsinflr,  and  new;  or  the  writer's  art  must  be  exerted  in  heating 
fancy  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think  highly  of  the  object 
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which  he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a  poet  ra  oescribing  ari 
eaHhqHake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has  brought  us  into  the  midst  of 
a  biutle,  we  can  bear  strong  hyperboles  without  displeasure.  But 
when  he  is  describing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  disgusted  with  such  wild  exaggeration  as  the  following,  in  one  o^ 
our  dramatic  poets; 

I  found  Iwr  oa  Uie  Soor 
In  all  tke  gtonn  of  friof,  yet  benntiAil ; 
Pouring  forth  lean  at  fiicii  a  Invisli  rate, 
That  were  the  world  on  fire,  thej  night  have  drown'd 
Hie  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  qiiench'd  the  mighty  ruin.  Ltc 

This  is  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself  who  was  under  the 
distneting  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hjrperbolize 
strongly;  but  the  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an 
equal  liberty ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is  supposed  to  ut- 
ter the  sentiments  of  passion,  the  othur  speaks  only  the  language  of 
description,  which  is  always,  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  on 
4  lower  tone:  a  distinction,  which,  however  obvious,  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole,  supposing  it  properly  introduced,  may  be 
safely  carried  without  overstretching  it;  what  is  the  proper  measure 
and  boundary  of  this  figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rule.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determine  the 
point,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become  extravagant.  Lucan 
may  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  apt  to  be  excessive  in  his  hyperboles. 
Among  the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Empe^ 
rors,  it  had  become  fashionable  to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  hea- 
vens tiiey  would  choose  for  their  habitation,  after  they  should  have 
become  «;ods  ?  Virgil  had  already  carried  this  suflSciently  far  in  his 
address  to  Augustus. 

Tibi  brarhia  conttah'rt  wgent 
Scorpius,  et  Copli  JuRtA  plui  parte  relinquit* 

But  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  predeces- 
sors, in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches  him  not 
to  choose  his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy 
just  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  his  weight  should  overset  the  universe: 

Sed  neque  in  Arctoo  tedeni  tibi  legerif  orbe, 

?fec  poliu  adversi  cnlidiin  qua  merj^tur  Aiiftri ; 

JEtheria  immensi  partem  si  pretf  eri^  nnam 

Sentiei  axis  onua.     Librati  pondera  Coili 

Orbe  tene  medio.f  Phari .  I.  G8L 

*  'The  Srorpion,  rendy  to  rpceive  thy  lawt, 

Tiekls  half  hii  region,  and  contmcti'hb  pawt.'  Daritzir 

f  <  But  oh !  whatever  be  thy  Godhead  great, 

Fix  not  in  r^ous  too  remote  thy  seat ; 

Nor  deign  thou  near  tin*  frozen  bear  to  thine, 

Nor  where  the  mltrv  southern  Mtars  decline. 

Press  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere, 

Hard  ifrerr  the  Usk  thy  weight  divine  to  bear ; 

Soon  would  the  axis  feel  th'  unusual  load. 

And,  groanhfig,  bend  beneath  th'  incumbent  Ood  | 

0*er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  shalt  thou  rise, 

And  with  a  jusrer  balance  fix  Uie  skies.  Hon  J , 
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Such  thoughts  as  lltedG,  arc  what  the  French  call  auirS^j  an<I  alwayi 
proceed  from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanisih  and  African 
writera,  as  Tertull ian,  Cyprian,  A ugusti  n,  aj*e  I'emarked  for  being  fonil 
of  them.     As  in  that  Epitaph  on  Charles  V.  by  a  Spanish  writer: 

Pro  tumulo  |)onas  orbcm,  pro  4e^uiie  ctulum, 
Sulera  pro  facilms,  pro  Incrymin  inMfia. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  tlieir  boldness;  but  u  herever 
reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  can  be  no  true 
beauty.  Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  i-e»- 
pect ;  resting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some  extrava- 
gant hyperbolical  turn ;  such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcaim'sy  tipcm 
Holland's  being  gained  from  the  ocean; 

Tellurem  fecere  Dii ;  iiia  littom  Belg«^ 
Immensfleque  inolu  opus  iitnimque  ftiit; 

Dii  vficuo  fipRrsas  glomemnint  athere' terras, 
Nil  ibi  qtiod  open  iKissit  ohesse  fuit. 
At  Bekgis  maria  e(  c<bU,  naturaque  renim 

Obititit ;  obvtantes  hi  domu^re  Deos. 

So  much  for  the  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  Sgures  which 
lie  altogether  in  the  thought;  where  the  words  are  taken  in  their  com- 
mon and  literal  sciibe. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  personifi- 
cation, or  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inan- 
imate rtiyects.  The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia ;  but  as 
person iri cation  is  of  the  same  import,  and  more  hllied  to  our  own 
langnn^e,  it  will  be  better  to  use  this  word. 

It  is  a  figure,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  founda- 
tion is  laid  deep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  w!ien  considered 
abstractly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost  boldnens, 
ur.d  to  bonier  on  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  Foi  what  t  nn 
seem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reasonable  thought,  than  to 
speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they  wi  re 
living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  sensation, 
aflections  and  actions^  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no  mom  than 
childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish.  In  fact, 
however,  the  case  is  very  different.  No  such  ridiculous  effect  is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed;  on  i]w 
ccmtrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very 
uncommon  degree  of  passion  required,  in  order  to  make  us  relish 
it.  All  poetry,  even  in  its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  alx>unds 
with  \L  From  prose,  it  is  far  from  being  excluded;  nay,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to  it  Wheii 
we  say,  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,  or  the  earth  smiles  with  plenty : 
when  we  speak  of  ambition's  being  restlessy  or  a  disease  being  deceit- 
fuly  such  expressions  show  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  ac* 
conmodate  the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  in- 
animate, or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  proneness 
in  human  natui'e  to  animate  all  objects.  Whethc  r  this  arises  from  j 
i^rt  of  assimilating  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  reseni- 
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biance  of  ourselves  over  all  other  things,  or  from  whatever  other 
caa^e  it  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almost  every  cmotioiii  which  in  the 
leosi  agitates  the  mind,  bestows  upon  iis  object  a  momentary  idea 
oi  life.  Let  a  man  by  an  unwary  step,  sprain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his 
foot  upon  a  stone,  and  in  the  ruffled,  discomposed  moment,  he  will 
sometimes  feel  himself  disposed  t(f  break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or 
to  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if  it  had  done  him  an 
injury.  If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of  objects 
trhich  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination  ;  as,  to  a 
house  where  he  has  pasaed  many  agreeable  years;  or  to  fields,  and 
tiees,  and  mountains, among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the 
greatest  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially 
if  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid 
iiaving  somewhat  of  the  sarnie  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old 
friends.  They  seem  endowed  with  life.  They  become  objects  of 
his  affection  ;  and  in  the  moment  of  his  parting,  it  scarcely  seems 
absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take  a 
formal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life,  which  is  made  upon  ua  by 
the  more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially,  that 
I  doubt  not,  m  the  l^ast,  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  mutt^ 
plication  of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  Dryads^ 
tad  Naiads,  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and  the  god  of  the  river,  among 
men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the  early  agesof  the  world,  easily  arose 
from  this  turn  of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  objects  had 
oilen  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  at- 
tribute to  them  some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power  or  genius 
which  inhabited  them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to 
them.  Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  some- 
what to  rest  upon  with  more  stability ;  and  when  belief  coincided 
80  much  with  imagination,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  it 

From  this  deduction,  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  personification  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  all  compositions, 
where  imagination  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  innumerable 
Occasions,  it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination  and  passion,  and 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  and  examined  witli  peculiar 
care.  There  are  three  different  degrees  of  this  figure ;  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  and  distinguish,  in  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
jiriety  of  its  use.  The  first  is,  whea  some  of  the  properties  or 
qoailties  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed  to  inanimate  objects ,  the 
second,  when  those  inanimate  objects  are  introduced  as  acting  like 
such  as  have  life ;  and  the  third,  when  they  are  represented  eitlier 
•m  speaking  to  us,  or  as  listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  figure,  consists  in  ascribnig 
to  inanimate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures.  Where 
this  is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and 
hy  way  of  an  epithet  added  to  tfie  object,  as,  ^^  a  raging  storm,  a 
ileceitful  disease,  a  cruel  disaster,''  &c.  it  raises  the  style  so  little, 
Uiat  the  humblest  discourse  will  admit  it  without  any  force.  This* 
2C 
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indeed,  is  sach  an  obscure  degree  of  personification,  that  one  may 
doubt  whether  it  deserves  the  name,  and  might  not  be  classed  with 
simple  metaphors,  which  escape  in  a  manner  unnoticed.  Happily 
employed,  however,  it  sometimes  adds  beauty  and  sprightlineas  to 
an  expression ;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

Ant  coig>irato  desoendens  Daoas  ab  Istro.  Otor,  VL  474. 

Where  the  personal  epithet,  conjurato^  applied  to  the  river  IttrOf  is  in- 
finitely more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  person,  thus : 

▲at  ooigaratiu  deaoandeos  Dacus  ab  Istro* 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  difference  between 
these  two  lines. 

The  next  degree  of  this  figure,  is,  when  we  introduce  inanimate 
objects  acting  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  rise  a  step  high* 
er,  and  the  personification  becomes  sensible.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  action,  which  we  attribute  to  those  inanimate  objects, 
and  the  particularity  with  which  we  describe  it,  such  is  the  strength 
of  the  figure.  When  pursued  to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  to 
studied  harangues,  to  highly  figured  and  eloquent  discourse ;  when 
slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into  subjects  of  less  elevation. 
Cicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is 
lawful  in  self-defence,  uses  the  following  words:  ^Aliquando  nobis 
gladius  ad  oocidendum  hominem  ad  ipsis  porrigitur  legibus.'  (Orat 
pro  Milone.)  The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  personified, 
as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for  putting  one  to 
death.  Such  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  admitted  even 
into  moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning ;  and  provided  they 
be  easy  and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  fre* 
quent  returns  of  them,  they  have  a  good  effect  on  style,  and  render 
it  both  strong  and  lively. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  of 
this  fiffure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  or  are 
masculine  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male  and  fe- 
male creatures;  by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate  object,  or  ab- 
stract idea,  that  is,  in  place  of  the  pronoun  ity  using  the  personal 
pronouns,  he  or  $hej  we  presently  raise  the  style,  and  begin  personi- 
fication. In  solemn  discourse,  this  may  often  be  done  to  good  pur* 
pose,  when  speaking  of  religion,  or  virtue,  or  our  country,  or  any 
such  object  of  dignity.  I  shall  eive  a  remarkably  fine  example, 
from  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sherlock's,  where  we  shall  see  natural  re- 
ligion beautifully  personified,  and  be  able  to  judge  from  it,  of  the 
spirit  and  grace  which  this  figure,  when  well  conducted,  bestows  on 
a  discourse.  I  must  take  notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  figure,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  ele- 
vation, will  admit,  and  therefore  suited  only  to  compositions  where 
the  great  efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.  The  author  is  compar- 
ing together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet ;  ^  Go,'  says  he,  ^  to  your  na- 
tural religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  arrayed 
in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.    Show  her  the  cities  which  he  set 
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in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravage!  and  destroyed,  and  Uie 
miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has 
riewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber;  his  concub>ne9  and  his  wi^es;  and  let  her  hear 
him  allege  revelation,  and  a  divine  commission,  to  justify  his  adulte- 
ry and  lust  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  sho^%  her  the 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men. 
Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  mount^and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry 
her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse* 
Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  scofis  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead 
her  to  his  cross  ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear 
his  last prayerforhis  persecutors;  Fa/^ybr^*t;c/A«m,/&r/Aeyibiotff 
nai  what  they  do!  When  natural  religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask 
her  which  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already 
had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  cen 
turion,  who  attended  at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke,  and  said, 
Truly  J  this  man  toaa  the  Sknio/GodJ^*  This  is  more  than  eleeant ; 
it  is  truly  sublime.  The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  the  figure 
rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before,  was  only 
a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.  It 
has  the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dis- 
course, where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.  Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  or,  indeed,  any  English  sermons  what- 
ever, afford  us  many  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should  oftener  have  re- 
course to  them  for  instances  of  the  beauty  of  composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  in  poetry,  personifications  oi 
this  kind  are  extremely  frequent,  and  are,  indeed,  the  life  and  sou. 
of  it.  We  expect  to  find  every  thing  animated  in  the  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly,  Homer,  the  father  and 
prince  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  this  figure.  War, 
peace,  darts,  spears,  towns,  rivers,  every  thing,  inshort,  is  alive  in  his 
writings.  The  same  Is  the  case  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  No 
personification,  in  any  author,  is  more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a 
more  proper  occasion,  than  the  following  of  Milton's,  on  occasion  of 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 

I  So  sa/inf^,  her  rash  hand,  in  evil  hour 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  the  [>luck*d,  nhe  ate ; 

Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  nature  from  her  leat 
j  Sighinr,  through  all  her  iroriEf,  gave  signi  of  wo 

I  That  aU  «as  lotL—  ix.  780. 

An  the  circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  youth,  old 
age,  all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  con- 
tentment, are  capable  of  being  personifie«l  in  poetry,  with  great  pro* 
[iriety.  Of  Uiis  «ve  meet  with  frequent  examples  in  M  ilton's  Allegro 
and  Penseroso,  Parnell's  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thomson' s  Seasons, 
and  all  the  good  poets:  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to 
personifications  of  this  kind,  in  poetry.        /v 

*  Buhop  3heriock*s  Sermons*  Vol. f.  Disc.  ix. 
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One  of  fhe  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetiy,  is,  to  find 
ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  and  to  see  every  thing 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps, 
tlie  principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it  introduces 
us  into  society  witli  all  nature,  and  Interests  us,  even  in  inanimate 
objects,  by  forming  a  connexion  between  them  and  us,  through  tlial 
sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage  of  Thomson's  Summer,  wherein  the  life 
which  he  bestows  upon  all  nature,  when  describing  the  effects 
of  the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenery  uncommonly  gay  and  interest- 
ing: 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.    Tiie  lessening  cloud, 
The  kindling  axure,  and  the  mountain's  knrow, 
Tipt  with  Bthereal  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glad. ■ 

By  thee  refin*d, 
In  brisker  measures,  the  relaoent  stream 
Frisks  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipke  abrupt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys. 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  bounds, 
Rude  ruins  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top 
Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  wave, 
A  glance  extensive  as  the  day 

The  same  effect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton : 

To  t'»e  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  morn.    All  heaven 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour. 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.    The  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratulations,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Pbporting. 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remaxts  to  be  mention- 
ed, when  inanimate  obj'ects  are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and 
acting,  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  them.  This,  though  on  several  occasions  far  from 
Deing  unnatural,  is,  however,  more  difficult  in  the  execution,  than  the 
other  kinds  of  personification.  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all 
rhetorical  figures ;  it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  only ;  and,  there- 
fore, never  to  be  attempted,  unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably 
heated  and  agitated.  A  slight  personification  of  some  inanimate 
thing,  acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can  be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  cool  description,  and  when  its  ideas  are  going  on  in  tho  or- 
dinary ti  ain.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion,  and  have 
departed  considerably  from  its  common  track  of  thought,  before  it 
can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible  object,  as  to 
conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  return  to  us.  AH 
strong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  use  this  figure ,  not  on- 
ly love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  even  those  which  are  seemingly 
more  dispiriting,  s  ic  h  at .  grief,  remorse,  and  melancholy.     For  all 
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fiassions  struggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  can  6nd  no  other  object,  will, 
rather  than  be  silent,  pour  themselves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and 
the  most  insensible  things;  especially  if  these  be  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  the  causes  and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mind  into 
this  agitation.  Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allow- 
ed to  the  l.inguage  of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful 
examples  of  this  figure.  Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one, 
in  that  moving  and  tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to  Paradise, 
just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it. 

Oh!  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 

(Vlii«t  1  thu«  lea\'o  tliee,  PanuiUe!  that  leave   ' 

Thf-e,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks,  and  shadat. 

Fit  haant  of  gods!  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Quiet,  ihoui^h  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day, 

Which  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  Bowen ! 

That  never  wilt  in  other  climate  grow. 

My  early  visitation  and  my  last 

At  ev*n,  which  I  bred  up  witit  tender  hand, 

From  your  first  op'ning  buds,  and  gave  you  names ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  tlie  sun,  or  rank 

Your  trilies,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  ?  Book  II.  L  26& 

Phis  is  altogether  the  lan^age  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion. 
It  isobservable,  that  all  plaintive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the 
use  of  this  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  in  Sopho- 
cles, pours  out  tc  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidst  the  excess 
of  his  grief  and  despair,  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it*  And 
there  are  frequent  examples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life,  of 
persons  when  just  about  to  suffer  death,  taking  a  passionate  fare- 
well of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  other  sensible  objects  around 
them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of  per- 
sonification. The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when 
prompted  by  strong  passion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion 
begins  to  flag.  It  is  ono  of  those  high  ornaments,  which  can  only 
find  place  in  the  most  warm  and  spirited  parts  of  composition ;  and 
there,  too,  must  be  employed  with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way, 
but  such  as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper 
figure  in  this  elevation  to  which  we  raise  it  The  observance  of 
this  rule  is  required,  even  in  the  lower  degrees  of  personification ; 
but  still  more,  when  an  address  is  made  to  the  personified  object. 
To  address  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  address 
the  clothes  which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and  degrading  ideas.   So 

*  n  xi/uivK,  eH  4r^oCAiiric,  »  ^vfouvtmj 

O  mountains,  rivers,  rocks,  and  savage  herds, 

To  yon  I  speak !  to  you  alone  I  now 
<  Must  breathe  my  sorrows !  you  are  wont  lo  hear 
*  My  sad  compl^^ints,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
'  That  I  have  suffered  from  Achilles  ton  !* 
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also,  iiddressing  the  several  parts  of  one's  body»  as  if  they  wer9 
animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  passion.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  must  condemn  the  following  passage,  in  a  very  beautiful  poem 
of  Mr.  Pope's,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Dear  latal  name !  rest  ever  imrereal^d} 
I^or  pass  these  lips  in  holy  sOence  seal'd. 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  dose  disguise, 
Where,  miz'd  with  Goil's,  his  lov'd  idea  lies ; 
Oh  I  wrhe  it  not,  my  hand  I — ^his  name  appears 
Already  written : — Blot  it  out,  my  tears! 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  the  body  personi* 
Ced;  and  each  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to;  let  us  con* 
sider  with  what  propriety.     The  first  is  the  name  of  Abelard :  <  Dear 
fatal  name!  rest  ever,'  &c.     To  this  no  reasonable  objection  can  be 
made ;   for,  as  the  name  of  a  person  often  stands  for  the  person 
himself,  and  suggests  the  same  ideas,  it  can  bear  this  personification 
with  suflScient  dignity.    Next,  Eloisa  speaks  to  herself,  and  personi- 
fies her  heart  for  this  purpose :  '  Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that 
close,'  &c.    As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part  of  the  human  frame,  and 
is  often  put  for  the  mind,  or  affections,  this  also  may  pass  widiout 
t)lame.  But,  when  from  her  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand, and  tells  her 
hand  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  a  person!* 
fied  hand  is  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion ;  and  the  figure 
becomes  still  worse,  when,  in  the  last  place,  she  exhorts  her  tears 
to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written;  'Oh!  write  it  not,'  tie* 
There  is,  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  which 
native  passion  never  suggests;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to 
the  tenderness  which  breathes  through  the  rest  of  that  excellent 
poem. 

In  prose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  used  with  still 
greater  moderation  and  delicacy.  The  same  liberty  is  not  allowed 
to  the  imagination  there,  as  in  poetry.  The  same  assistances  cannot 
be  obtained  for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  and  the  glow  of  style.  However,  addresses  to  inanimate 
objects  are  not  excluded  from  prose;  but  have  their  place  only  in 
the  higher  species  of  oratory.  A  public  speaker  may,  on  some  oc- 
casions, very  properly  address  religion  or  virtue;  or  his  native 
country,  or  some  city  or  province,  ^vhich  has  suffered  perhaps  great 
calamities,  or  been  the  scene  of  some  memorable  action.  But  we 
must  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  among  the  highest  efforts 
of  eloquence,  they  should  never  be  attempted,  unless  by  persons  of 
more  than  ordinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  design  of 
moving  our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  aL  01 
all  frigid  things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  unseasonable 
attempts  sometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification,  es- 
pecially if  they  be  long  continued.  We  see  the  writer  or  speaker 
toiling  and  labouring  to  express  ihe  language  of  some  passion, 
which  he  neither  feels  himself,  nor  can  make  us  feel.  We  remaip 
not  only  cold,  but  frozen ;  and  are  at  full  leisure  to  criticise  on  the 
ridiculous  figure  which  the  personified  object  makes,  when  we  ought 
to  have  been  transported  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.     Some  of  the 
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French  writers,  particularly  Boosuet  and  Flechier,  in  their  aermons 
and  funeral  orations,  have  attempted  and  executed  this  figure,  not 
without  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  worksare  exceedingly  worthy  o( 
being  consulted,  for  instances  of  this,  and  of  several  other  ornaments  of 
style.  Iodeed,the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  o'enius  is  more 
suited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory,  than  the  more  correct,  but 
less  animated  genius  of  the  British,  who,  in  their  prose  works, 
very  larely  attempt  any  of  the  high  figures  of  eloquence.*  So 
much  for  personification  or  prosopopoeia,  in  all  its  different  forms.  ^ 
*  Apostrophe  is  a  figure  so  much  of  the  same  kind,  that  it  will  not 
require  many  words.  It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person,  ^ut  one  who 
IS  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present,  and  listening  to  us. 
It  iS  so  much  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate  objects  personified, 
that  both  these  figures  are  sometimes  called  apostrophes.  However, 
the  proper  apostrophe  is  in  boldness  one  d^ree  lower  than  the  ad- 
dre»  to  personified  objects ;  for  it  certainly  requires  a  less  effort  o* 
imagination  to  suppose  persons  present  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than 
to  animate  insensible  beings,  and  direct  uur  discourse  to  them.  Both 
figures  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in 
order  to  render  them  natural ;  for  both  are  the  language  of  passion  or 
sCnMig  emotions  only.  Among  the  poets,  apostrophe  is  frequent  as 
in  Virgil : 

Perwint  HjpenisqiM  PyiMgos 
ConSu  a  locus  ;  nee  te,  toa  planum,  Paatheu 


*  In  the  *  Onuscmt  Fun^liref  de  M.  Bouuec/  which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  muter. 
pieec»  of  modem  ^oqocuce,  apottrophet  and  addresses  to  personified  objects  frequent, 
ly  occur,  and  are  supported  with  nuich  spirit.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  funeral  ora- 
tion of  Mary  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France,  the  author  addresses  Algiers,  in  the  prospect 
of  the  advantage  whidi  the  arms  of  Louis  XI V.  were  to  gainorer  it:  *  Avant  iui  la 
Franee,  presque  saos  vaisseaux,  tcnoit  en  Tain  auz  deux  mers.  Malntenant,  on  les 
Tok  couvertcs,  depius  le  lerant  jiisqu^au  couchant,  de  nos  flottes  rictorieiises ;  et  )a 
hardiesse  Francobe  porte  partout  la  terreur  a?ec  le  nom  de  Louis.  Tu  cMeras,  tu  torn* 
bcras  sous  le  Tainqaeur,  Alger!  riche  de«  d^pouilles  de  la  Chrfetient^.  Tu  disois  en 
UNI  ooenr  avare,  je  tiens  la  mer  sous  ma  loi,  et  les  nations  sont  ma  proie.  La  l^gferetA 
4le  tea  raiisrani  te  donnoit  de  la  confiance.  Mais  tu  te  verras  attaqu^  dans  tes  muraiUes, 
romme  un  cisseau  rarissant,  qi^on  iroit  chercher  parmi  scs  rochers,  rt  dans  son  nid, 
oA  0  paitage  son  bntin  k  ses  petits.  Yu  rends  dkjk  tes  esclares.  Lonb  a  bris^  les  fers 
dont  tu  stteablois  scs  sujets,  kc'  In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration,  he  thus  apof* 
trophises  the  Isle  of  Pheaunts,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  being  the  scene  of 
those  conferences,  in  which  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  marriage  of  this  princess  with  the  king  of  France,  were  concluded.  *  isle  paci- 
fiqoe  06  se  doireiit  terminer  les  differends  dedeui  grands  empires  k  qui  tu  sers  de  Umiteii : 
isfe  ^emellemettt  memorable  par  les  conftrences  de  deux  giands  ministres.  Auguste 
foumbe  oddcux  fibres  nations,  long  terns  ennemis,  et  alors  rwoncili^s  par  Marie  Tbmta, 
•  tTan^nt  snr  leurs  confins,  leurs  rob  k  leur  t6te,  non  plus  pour  se  combattre,  man 
poor  s'embrasser.  F^tes  sacr6es,  marriage  fortun^  voUe  nuptial,  b^nMiction,  sa- 
crifice, pub  Je  mfiler  aujourdhui  vos  c^r^monies,  et  vos  pompcs  avec  ces  pompes 
fanMnt.'S,  et  le  comble  des  grandeurs  arec  leurs  mines  V  In  the  funeral  oration  of 
Henrietta,  Queen  of  England,  (which  b  perhaps  the  noblest  of  aU  his  oompositions) 
lAer  recounting  all  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  husband,  he  concludes 
with  tbb  beantUbl  apostrophe:  'O  mere!  O  femine!  O  reine  admirable,  et  digne 
dSme  sseOlenre  fbrtune,  si  les  fortunes  de  la  terre  Moient  quelque  chose !  Enfin 
i  Ciut  cMer  k  votre  sort.  Vous  area  asses  soutenn  I'Mat  qui  est  attaqu6,  par  une  force 
tarindble  et  dMie.    D  mt  reste  plot  d^rmab,  si  non  que  toos  tenias  femit  pamd 
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Labentein  pletat,  nee  Apollinis  insula  tezit  1* 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of 
this  fi«;ure:  *  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  0  maid  of  Inis- 
toi  e  I  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghosts 
of  the  hills,  when  *1  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of 
Morven !  He  is  fallen !  Thy  youth  is  low  ;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of 
Cuchullin!'t  Quintilian  affords  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose; 
when  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son,  which  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the 
work,  he  makes  a  very  moving  and  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  'Nam 
quo  ille  animo,  qua  medicorum  admiratione,  mensium  octo  valetu- 
dinem  tulit?  ut  me  in  supremis  consolatus  est?  quam  etiam  jam 
deficiens,  jamque  non  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienate  mentis  errorem 
circa  solas  literas  habuit?  Tuosne  ergo,  0  mece  spes  inanes !  laben- 
tesoculos,  tuum  fngientem  spiritum  vidi  ?  Tuum  corpus  frigidum, 
exangue  complexus,  animam  recipere,  auramque  communem  hau- 
rire  amplius  potui  ?  Tone,  consular!  nuper  adoptione  ad  omnium 
spes  honorum  patris  admotum,  te,  avunculo  prsetori  genenim  desti- 
natum ;  te,  omnium  spe  Atticae  eloquentisB  candidatum,  parens  su- 
perstes  tantum  ad  poenas  amisi !'(  In  this  passage  Quintilian  shows 
the  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as  he  does  elsewhere  that  o\ 
J  he  critic. 

For  such  bold  figures  of  Discourse  as  strong  personifications,  ad- 
dresses to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  glowing  imagina* 
tion  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted.  Hence, 
in  thesacred  scriptures,  we  find  some  very  remarkable  instances :  *  O 
thou  sword  of  the  Lord !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyself  up  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashk^lon,  and  against 
the  sea-shore?  there  he  hath  appointed  it.'j|  There  is  one  passage 
in  particular,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains 
a  greater  assemblage  of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figuresi, 
than  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  th3  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire :  'Thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb  against  the  king 
cf  Babylon,  and  say,  how  hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden 


*  Nor  Pantkeas !  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 
Of  awful  Ph<Bbuft|SaY'd  from  imnion*  bands.  Dktobii. 

r  Fingali  B.  I. 

X  <  With  what  spirit,  and  how  much  to  the  admiration  of  the  phvsicians,did  he  bear 
throughout  eight  months  his  lingering  distress?  With  what  tender  attention  diil  he 
•tudy,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me  ?  And  when  no  longer  himself,  how 
affecting  was  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  hit  wandering  mind,  wholly  employ 
ed  on  subjects  of  literature?  Ah !  my  frustrated  and  fallen  hopes!  Have  1  th^n  ff*hold 
your  closing  eyes,  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  from  youi  lips  ?  Aftei  ititvinir 
embraced  your  cold  and  breatliless  body,  how  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  viuU 
ahr,  or  continue  to  drag  a  miserable  life  ?  When  1  had  just  beheld  you  raised  by  con- 
sular adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  honours,  destined  to  be  son-in-law  to 
yonr  uncle  the  Pretor,  pointed  out  by  general  expectation  as  the  surcessful  candidate 
for  the  prize  of  Attic  eloquence,  in  this  moment  of  your  opening  honours  must  I 
lose  you  for  ever,  and  remain  an  unhappy  parent,  lurriTing  only  to  suffer  wo  ! 

I  if  r  zlvtt.  6,  7. 
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citj  ceased !  The  Lord  hath  hroken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
geeptre  of  the  rulers.  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a 
contiHual  stroke ;  he  that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted, 
and  Bone  hindereth.  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  they 
break  forth  into  singing.  Tea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come 
op  against  us.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee 
st  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief 
ones  of  the  earth :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  Uirones  all  the  kings 
of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto  thee,  art  thou 
also  become  weak  as  we  Y  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  7  Thy  pomp 
is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols ;  the  worm 
is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou 
fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  how  art  thou 
cot  flown  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  !  For  thou 
hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  Heaven,  1  will  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God  :  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of 
the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north.  I  will  ascend  above  the 
he^hts  of  the  clouds,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  They  that  see  thee 
shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying,  is  this  the 
man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms'? 
That  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
thereof;  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  1  All  the  kings 
of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own 
house.  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  tjiy  grave,  like  an  abominable 
branch  :  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through 
with  a  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcass 
trodden  under  feet.'  This  whole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity.  Every 
object  is  animated  ;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced ;  we  hear 
the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed kings,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself,  and  those  who  look  upon  h\» 
body,  all  speaking  in  their  order  and  acting  thek*  different  parts, 
without  confusion. 


aVESTIOBTS. 


What  m  the  next  figure  of  which 
our  anthor  m  to  treat  called ;  and  in 
what  does  it  consist?  How  may  it  be 
fomSered ;  and  what  remark  follows? 
WheUier  wo  call  it  trope  or  figure, 
what  'm  plain ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this 
illueftrateil?  In  what  manner  has  the 
imaetnaiion  a  tendency  to  ^ratify  it- 
aelf  ?  According  to  what  will  more  or 
km  of  this  h3rperboUcal  turn  prevail  ? 
Hence,  what  consequences  ft>llow  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  greater  experi- 
2D 


ence,  and  more  cultivated  society? 
What  scarcely  utrike  us  as  hyperboles ; 
and  why?  When  does  it  rise  into  a 
fi^re  of  speech  which  draws  our  at- 
tention ?  What  is  it  necessaly  here  to 
observe ;  and  why?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows? Why  is  It  on  some  occasions 
proper?  When  they  we  unseasonable, 
what  is  their  effect?  Of  what  authors 
are  they  the  resource?  Of  what  two 
kinds  are  hyperboles?  Which  are  the 
best ;  and  why  7  Of  all  the  pesBioiis, 
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wliat  k  obeenred?  Heme,  of  the  fi^- 
lowing  sentiments  of  Satao,  in  Milton, 
what  IS  observed  ?  Repeat  the  passage. 
In  simple  deacriptioQ  bow  nrast  hy]^- 
boies  be  nsed }  what  do  they  require ; 
and  why  ?  IVhen  ean  we  Mar  stroi^ 
hyperboles  withoal  displeasare  ?  But, 
when  is  it  impossible  not  to  be  disgust- 
ed? What  example  k  ffiven;  and  of 
ft  what  »  observed  ?  Who  might,  and 
who  might  not  be  permitled  to  hyper- 
bolize thui  strongly;  and  lor  what 
reason?  What  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rule?  What  must  de- 
termine the  point;  and  what  follows? 
OfLucan,  whatisobeervod?  Among 
the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman 
poets  to  their  Emperora,  what  had  be- 
come, common?  Wb:it  illustration  of 
this  remark  have  we  from  Virgil  ?  Re- 
solved to  outdo  all  his  predecessoFs, 
what  does  Luean  very  gravely  request 
of  Nero  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  What 
do  the  French  call  sucn  thoughts ;  and 
from  what  do  they  always  proceed? 
What  writers  are  remarkable  (or  being 
fond  of  them ;  and  what  is  sometimes 
their  effect  ?  On  what  do  epimmmatie 
writers  frequently  rest  the  whole  merit 
of  their  epgrams?  What  example  is 
given?  To  what  figures  do  we  now 
proceed  ?  Among  these,  to  what  is  the 
first  place  due  ?  Why  is  personifieatkxi 
used  instead  of  prosopopoeia?  Of  the 
use  of  this  figure,  what  is  observed; 
and  where  is  its  foundatkm  lakl?  At 
first  view,  and  when  considered  ab- 
8tractl3^how  would  it  appear;  and 
why  ?  What  might  one  ima^e  this  to 
be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wbat  is  re- 
marked of  it  ?  What  abounds  with  it ; 
and  from  what  is  it  far  from  being  ex. 
duded?  What  instancesof  its  use  in  com- 
mon conversatkm  are  mentioned,  and 
what  do  such  expresskms  show  ?  Indeed, 
what  is  venr  remarkable?  What  remark 
fbUowB?  riow  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
What  further  iUustratkms  are  given  ? 
Witli  wluut  do  they  seem  endowed ;  of 
what  do  they  become  objects ;  and  in 
the  moment  of  parting,  what  scarcely 
beems  absurd  ?  Of  vrlSt  is  it  probable, 
that  this  strong  impreanon  or  life  was 
one  cause  ?  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  what  easily  arose  from  this  turn 
of  mind?  How  is  this  illustrated?  By 
thus  gaining  what,  was  the  ima^rina- 
tKNi  highly  gratified;  and  what  follow- 
ed ?  From  this  dedpction,  what  may 


easily  be  seen  ?  On  mnumerahle  occa- 
sions^ what  is  it ;  and  therefore^  what 
does  it  deserve?  How  nmnv  degrets 
of  this  figure  are  there;  and  why  m  H' 
neeesBary  to  distinffvish  them  ?  Rtpvm 
them.  Where  the  kywest  degree  Of  tliis 
^gart  is  used,  in  what  is  it  most  com- 
monly done;  what  examples  are  givoL ; 
and  what  is  its  effect?  Of  this  £sgree 
of  personification,  what  is  .l-«er-f!a? 
When  happily,  however,  what  »  ifa 
effect?  what  example  is  given;  and 
what  ia  said  of  it?  What  is  the  next 
decree  of  this  figure ;  and  what  is  said 
of  It?  Accord  inff  to  wiiat,  is  the  strenirtli 
of  this  figure  ?  iVhen  pursued  to  any 
length,  to  what  only  does  it  belong  ; 
and  when  slightly  touched,  into  what 
may  it  be  admitted?  To  illustrate  thie 
remark,  what  instance  is  given  from 
Cicero?  Where  may  such  short  per- 
sonificatHNM  be  adnitled ;  and  under 
what  drevmstanesp  do  they  have  a 
good  effect  upon  style? 
Why  does  the  genius  of  our  languagr 

E*  )  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  thir 
re?  In  what  dissourw  may  this 
n  be  donetogood  parpese?  To  ilhw- 
trate  this  remiui,  what  example  it 
^ven,  and  what  do  we  see  in  it  ?  At 
the  same  time,  what  must  be  noticed  ? 
Wliom  is  the  author  comparing  toge> 
ther?  Repeat  the  passage.  Of  it,  what 
18  observed?  What  eircumstanoc,  also, 
eontributes  to  its  eficet  ?  Did  any  En^r- 
lish  sermons  affoid  us  many  posuges 
equal  to  this,  what  would  be  tne  conse- 
quence? Where  ore  personificatirais  of 
diis  land  extremely  frequent ;  and 
what  are  they?  In  tae  descnptioDB  of 
a  poet  vfho  has  a  livelv  ftmoy,  what  de 
we  expect ;  accordingly,  what  follows? 
What  are  alive  in  his  writings;  and 
with  whom  is  the  case  the  same? 
What  is  said  of  Milton's  persmificatioD 
of  Eve%  eating  the  foit>idden  fruit? 
Repeat  the  passage.  What  are  capa- 
ble of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with 
great  propriety?  Of  tliis,  where  do  we 
meet  with  frequent  exajnples?  What 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we 
receive  from  poetry  ?  What  is  perhapa 
the  principal  charm  of  this  kind  of  figu- 
rative style  ?  Wliere  is  this  exempli- 
fied? Repeat  the  fjassage.  In  wnat 
pasBa^e  of  Milton,  is  the  same  effect 
remarkable?  Wliat  is  the  third  and 
highest  defirree  of  this  figure  ?  Of  th» 
what  is  observed :  vn4  why  ?  Whcfi 
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can  a  di|^  poMffiifiealioo  of  MM  ii^ 
aoimate  i^og,  be reUied?  But,  what 
IbUowB?  What,  liowever,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  use  tiuB  figure;  what  exam- 
plee  are  grran;  Sad  whyV  Henoe^ 
wint  foSowel  In  what  doee  Milton 
afiorJ  an  extremely  fine  examnle  of 
this?  Bepeat  the  paasage;  and  of  it 
what  is  observed?  What  k  here  ob- 
tervablet  MTfaat  aflbrcb  a  Toy  fine  ex- 
ample? Repeat  it  Of  whet  aie  there 
ffaqoent  exaoq»iei  in  reel  life?  Of  the 
two  ggeat  rules  for  the  manegnmept  of 
thJB  figure  what  is  the  fint;  and  why? 
What  is  the  second?  Where  is  the  ob- 
servation of  tiiis  rale  reqpnred  ?  How 
■  tUi  HhHtratod?  For  this  laeeoo, 
what  passage  dose  our  nuthor  eon- 
demn?  What  cemarin  toe  made  upon 
it?  How  does  this  figure  reguire  to  be 
used  in  prose  oomposrtion?  What  there 
is  not  aibwed;  and  what  eaimot  be 
ascertained?  Howevar,  what  AiUowa; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated?  But  what 
must  we  remember;  and  why?  Of  all 
frigid  things,  what  are  the  most  frigid  ? 
In  what  situation  do  we  see  the  writer  or 
Maker;  and  ia  what  Mtuatioo  do  we 
midoniMvea?  How  hare  some  of  the 
French  writers  executed  this  fiffuie? 
For  what  are  their  works  exceemngly 
worthy  of  beinff  eoosulted;  and  (or 
what  reason?  Of  the  apostrophe,  what 
isabserved?  What  k  it?  To  what  k  it 
much  allied?  However,  what  k  the 
sroper  apostrophe;  and  why?  To  what 
rule  are  both  figures  subject?  What 
example  k  g»ven  ?  Among  the  poets, 


udmitarefrMiuwt;  and  what  exanmk 
isffivea?  Ofthe  poems  of  Ossian,  what 
k  OTserved ;  and  what  example  k  given? 
Under  what  circumstances  does  Quin- 
tilianmake  a  ^ery  moving  apostroi^e? 
Bepeat  the  pasmge;  aim  in  it,  what 
does  he  show?  For  such  bold  figumv 
of  dkcourse  as  strong  personificationi 
what  was  particularly  fitted  ?  Hence, 
where  do  we  find  some  very  remarka- 
ble instances?  Repeat  the  ibikiwiag 
paange?  Why  must  our  author  not 
omit  to  meotian  the  mang/b  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Laiah?  Repeat  it 
Of  what  k  thk  whole  passage  full; 
and  what  further  remarks  are  made 
upon  it? 
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I.  Hyperbole. 
A.  nvrerbo] 


yperboles  empbyed  in 
tkn. 

a.  Hyperboles    suggested    by  the 
warmth  oT  passbn. 
Figurea  qf  thcmffht. 
8.  Penmiificatkn. 
A.  living  properties  assnbed  to  ia* 

animate  objects, 
a.  Inanimate  objects  acting  like  those 

that  have  lUe. 
o.  Inanimate  objects  mtroduced  as 
speaking  to  us. 

a.  To  oe  enmioyed  only  wliea 

prompted  by  strong  paanoo. 

b.  Objects  of  dignity  only  should 

be  personined. 
8.  Apostroj^e. 
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COMPARISON,  ANTITHESIS^  INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION,  AND  OTHER  FIGURES 

OF  SPEECH. 

Wfi  are  stil]  engaged  in  the  coneideration  of  figures  of  speech  , 
which,  as  they  add  much  to  the  .beauty  of  style  T^en  properly  em- 
ployed, and  are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  greatly  abused,  require 
a  careful  discussion.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  all  the  va- 
riety of  figurative  expres^ons  which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated,  1 
choose  to  select  the  capita)  figures,  such  as  occur  most  firequently,  and 
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And  make  my  remarks  on  these;  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down 
concerning  them,  will  sufficiently  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Of  metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  oi 
^hem  all,  I  treated  fully ,  and  in  the  last  lecture  I  discoursed  ofhy- 
perbole,  personification,  and  apostrophe.  This  lecture  will  nearly 
finish  what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparison,  or  simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first;  a  figure  fre> 
quently  employed  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  for  the  ornament 
of  composition.  In  a  former  lecture,  I  explained  fully  the  difference 
betwixt  this  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  a  comparison,  imfdied, 
but  not  expressed  as  such ;  as  when  I  say, '  Achilles  is  a  lion,'  mean* 
ing,  that  he  resembles  one  in  courage  or  strength.  A  compa* 
rison  is,  when  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  is  expressed  in 
form,  and  generally  pursued  more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  meta- 
phor admits ;  as  when  I  say,  ^  the  actions  of  princes  are  like  those 
great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs 
have  been  seen  by  few.'  This  slight  instance  will  show,  that  a  happy 
comparison  is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  which  adds  not  a  little 
lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse;  and  hence  such  figures  are  termed 
by  Cicero,  <  Orationis  lumina.' 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural.  We  may 
remark  three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First,  from  the 
pleasure  which  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  compare  any  two  objects  together,  trace  resemblances  among 
those  that  are  different,  and  differences  among  those  that  resemble 
each  other;  a  pleasure,  the  final  cause  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to 
remark  and  observe,  and  thereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  know- 
ledge. This  operation  of  the  mind  is  naturally  and  universally 
agreeable;  as  appears  from  the  delight  which  even  children  have  in 
comparing  things  together,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  attending 
to  the  objects  that  surround  them.  Secondly,  the  pleasure  of 
comparison  arises  from  the  illustration  which  the  simile  employed 
gives  to  the  principal  object;  from  the  clearer  view  of  it  which  it 

§  resents ;  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps  upon 
le  mind :  and,  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
and  commonly  a  splendid  object,  associated  to  th^  principal  one  of 
which  we  treat;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which  that  object 
presents  to  the  fancy ;  new  scenes  being  thereby  brought  into  view; 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  this  figure,  we  could  not  have  en* 
joyed. 

All  comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads,  eas 
plaining  and  embellishing  comparisons.  For  when  a  writer  likens 
thei  object  of  which  he  treats  to  any  other  thinj;,  it  always  is»or  at 
least  always  should  be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us  understand  that 
object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dressit  up  and  adorn  it  All  manner 
of  subjects  admit  of  explaining  comparisons.  Let  an  author  be  rea- 
soning ever  so  strictly,  or  treating  the  most  abstruse  point  in  philo- 
sophy, he  may  very  properly  introduce  a  comparison,  merely  with  a 
view  to  make  his  subject  better  understood.  Of  this  nature,  is  the 
following  in  Mr.  Han  is's  Hermes,  employed  to  explain  a  very  ab- 
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nirwct  point,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagi* 
option  in  the  human  mind.  'As  wax/  says  he,  ^  would  not  be  ad&- 
^uatc  to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain 
as  ti^U  as  to  receive  the  impression ;  the  same  holds  of  thi  soul, 
with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  pow- 
er ;  imagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imagination,  it 
%vould  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water,  where,though  all  impressions  be 
instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost.' 
In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned  much 
more  than  the  fancy;  and  therefore  tlie  only  rules  to  be  observed, 
with  respect  to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear  and  that  they  be  useial ; 
that  they  tend  to  render  our  conceptio]^  of  the  principal  object  more 
distinct;  and  that  they  do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it 
with  any  false  light 

But  embellishing  comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which  we 
treat,  are  those  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present,  as 
fi{i;ures  of  speech ;  and  those,  indeed,  which  mdst  frequently  oc- 
cur. Resemblance,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  the  foundation  of 
this  figure.  We  must  not,  however,  take  resemblance,  in  too  strict 
a  sense,  for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of  appearance.  Two  objects 
may  sometimes  be  very  happily  compared'  to  one  anotlier, 
though  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly  speaking,  in  nothing; 
only  because  they  agree  in  the  efifects  which  they  produce  upon 
the  mind ;  because  they  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or  what  may  be 
called,  concordant  ideas;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one, 
when  recalled,  serves  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by  the 
other.  For  example,  to  describe  the  nature  of  soft  and  melancho- 
ly music,  Ossian  sa3rs,  ^The  music  of  Carry  1  was,  like  the  memo- 
ry of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul.'  This 
is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet,  surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  re- 
semblance to  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  such  as  the  memory  of  past 
joys.  Had  it  been  compared  to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or 
the  murmur  of  the  stream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary 
poet,  the  likeness  would  have  been  more  strict :  but,  by  founding  his 
simileupon  the  effect  which  Carry I's  music  produced,  the  poet,  while 
he  conveys  a  very  tender  image,  gives  us,  at  the  same  time,  a 
much  stronger  impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  that  music: 
<  Like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournfyl  to 
the  souL' 

In  general,  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  the  similitude  of 
the  two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement  iu 
their  effects,  tlie  fundamental  requisite  of  a  comparison  is, that  it 
s*)  ill  serve  to  illustrate  the  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  intio- 
di.ced,  and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  it  Some  little  ex- 
cursions of  fancy  may  be  permitted,  in  pursuing  the  simile;  but 
they  must  never  deviate  far  from  the  principal  object  If  it  be  a 
great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the  comparison  must 
Usnd  to  aegrandize  it;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to  render  it  more 
uniable ;  if  terrible,  to  fill  us  with  more  awe.    But  to  be  a  Uttle  more 
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(^articular :  Tne  rules  to  be  given  concerning  comparisons,  respect 
chiefly  two  articles;  tlie  propriety  of  their  introduction,  and  the 
uature  of  tlie  objects  whence  they  are  taken.  First,  the  propriety 
of  their  introduction.  From  what  has  been  already  said  of  coin- 
par  sons,  it  appears,  that  they  are  not,  like  the  figures  of  which  1 
treated  in  the  last  lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passion.  No: 
they  are  the  language  of  imagination  rather  than  of  passion  *  of  ao 
imagination,  sprightly  indeed,  and  warmed;  but  undisturbed  by 
any  violent  or  agitating  emotion.  Strong  passion  is  too  severe  to 
admit  this  play  of  fancy.  It  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  for  resem- 
bling objects;  it  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized  and  taken 
possession  of  the  soul.  It  is  too  much  oceupied  and  filled  by  it,  to 
turn  its  view  aside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.  An 
author,  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault,  than  in  the 
midst  of  passion,  to  introduce  a  simile.  Metaphorical  expression 
may  be  allowable  in  such  a  situation ;  though  even  this  may  be  car- 
ried too  far;  but  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  formal  comparison 
IS  altogether  a  stranger  to  passion.  It  changes  the  key  in  a  moment ; 
relaxes  and  brings  down  the  mind ;  and  shows  us  a  writer  perfectly 
at  his  ease,  while  he  is  personating  some  other,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  under  the  torment  of  agitation.  Ourwritersof  tragedies  are  very 
apt  to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr.  Rowe's  plays,  these  flowers  of 
similes  have  been  strewed  unseasonably.  Mr.  Addison's  Gato,  too, 
is  justly  censurable  in  this  respect;  as  when  Fortius,  just  after  Lucia 
had  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  should  naturally  have 
been  represented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  his  repLy  in 
a  studied  and  afiected  comparison : 

Thug  o*6r  the  dying  lamp  Ifa'  naiteady  flaae 
Hani^  qiuTVing^  on  a  point,  leaps  off  hj  fill, 
And  falls  again,  as  lotb  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thou  must  not  go ',  my  soul  still  borers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the  lan- 
guage of  nature  on  such  occasions. 

.  However,  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong  passion,  so 
neither,  when  employed  for  embettishment,  is  it  the  language  of  a 
mind  wholly  unmoved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  always  requires 
some  elevation  in  thesubject,  in  orderto  make  it  proper :  for  it  supposes 
the  imagination  to  be  uncommonly  enlivened,  though  the  heart  be 
not  agitated  by  passion.  In  a  word,  the  proper  place  of  compari* 
wns  lies  in  the  middle  region, between  the  highly  pathetic,  and  the 
very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and  gives  ample  range  to 
the  figuic.  But  even  this  field  we  must  take  care  not  to  overstock 
with  it  For,  as  we  before  said,  it  is  a  sparkling  ornament;  and  alt 
thinp  tnat  sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they  recur  too  often. 
Similes  should,  even  in  poetry,  be  used  with  moderation;  but  in 
prose  writings,  much  more;  otherwise  the  style  will  become  di^ 
agreeably  florid,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  efiect.    « 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects,  whence  com- 
parisons should  be  drawn;  supposing  theia  introduced  in  thoir  pro* 
per  place 
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In  tlM  first  plaee,  they  most  not  be  dnwn  from  things,  which 
hikre  too  near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with  which 
we  compare  them. .  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comfraring 
lies,  in  discovering  likenesses  among  things  of  different  species, 
where  we  would  not,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance. 
There  islittleartor  ingenuity  in  pointing  out  the  resemblance  of  two 
objects,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  nature, 
that  everyone  sees  they  must  be  alik^.  When  Milton  compares  Satan's 
appearance,  after  his  fail,  to  that  of  the  sun  sufferinganechpse,and  af- 
trighting  the  nations  with  portentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  w  ith  the 
happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  similitude.  But  when  he  compares 
Eve's  bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of  Pomona ;  or  Eve  herself,  to 
a  driad,  orwood-ny mph,  we  receive  little  entertai  nment ;  as  every  one 
sees,  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in  several  respects,  resemble 
another  arbour,  and  one  beautiful  woman  another  beautiful  woman.   ' 

Among  similes,  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the  like- 
ness, we  must  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  from  objects 
becotne  trite  and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are  the  simi- 
les of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping 
Its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  of 
virtue  to  the  sun  or  the  stars,  and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with 
which  we  are  sure  to  find  modem  writers,  of  second  rate  genius, 
ril/ounding  plentifully;  handed  down  from  one  writer  of  ver- 
ses to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right  These  comparisons  were, 
at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  arc 
applied.  In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  them  directly  from 
nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  had  beauty.  But  they 
are  now  beaten;  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  give 
no  amusement  to  the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which 
we  can  more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  o( 
a  barren  imagination,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.  All 
who  call  tnemselves  poets,  affect  them :  but,  whereas,  a  mere  versi« 
fier  copies  no  new  image  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  his 
untnventive  genius,  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself  with  humbly  following 
their  track;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature  seems  to  unlock, 
spontaneously,  her  hidden  stores;  and  the  eye,  'quick  glancin 
from  earth  to  Hcarcn,'  discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new  like 
nesses  between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  his  similes 
original,  expressive,  and  lively. 

But  in  the  second  pl^ce,  as  comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded 
en  likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  be  founded  on  those 
9irhich  are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting, 
strain  the  fancy  to  comprehend  Uiem,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the 
subject  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison,  which,  in 
the  principal  circumstances,  carries  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance, 
may  become  unnatural  and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  the  design  of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a 
great  number  of  coincidences  in  minute  points,  merely  to  show 

;^4 
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how  far  the  poet's  wit  can  stretch  the  resemblance.     This  is  Mr. 
Cowley's  common  fault;  whose ' comparisons  generally  run  out  so 
far,  as  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  than  an  illustra 
lion  of  tlie  principal  object     We  need  only  open  his  works,  his  odes 
especially,  to  find  instances  every  where.  ^     ^  - 

In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  comparison'ls  drawn, 
should  never  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few  people 
can  form  clear  ideas: '  Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem,'  says  QuintiliaDy 
'  repertae  sunt  similitudincs.  Praeeipue,  igitur,  est  citstodiendum  tie 
id  quod  similitudinis gratia  ascivinuis,  autobscurum  sit,aut  ignotun>. 
Debet  enim  id  quod  illustrandae  alterius  rei  gratia  assumitur,  ipsum 
esse  clarius  eo  quod  iiluminatur.'*  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded 
on  philosophical  discoveries,  or  on  any  thing  with  which-persons  o/ 
a  certain  trade  only,  or  a  certain  profession,  are  convei'sant,  attain  not 
their  proper  effect.  They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious^ 
noted  objects,  which  most  of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or  can 
strongly  conceive.  This  leads  me  to  remark  a  fault  of  which  mo- 
dern poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty.  The  ancients  took  their  simi- 
les from  that  face  of  nature,  and  that  class  of  objects,  with  which 
they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hence^lions,  and  wolves, 
and  serpents,were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources  of  similes  amongst 
them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of  consecrated,classical  imagesi, 
are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the  moderns;  injudiciously,  how- 
ever, for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
It  is  only  at  second  hand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  objects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were 
more  to  the  purpose,  to  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  similes  taken 
trom  men,  than  to  describe  men  by  lions.  Now-a-days,  we  can  noore  ea- 
sily form  the  conception  of  a  fierce  combat  between  two  men,  than  be- 
tween a  bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  it* 
self,  and  the  imagery  of  every  good  poet  will  exhibit  it  The  introduc- 
tion of  u  nkno  wn  objects,or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  l)etrays  a  poet  copying 
not  after  nature,  but  from  other  writers.  I  have  only  to  observe  further. 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
kind,  similes  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects.  These 
are  degrading:  whereas,  similes  are  commonly  intended  toembel* 
iish,  and  to  dignify:  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque  writings,  or 
where  similes  are  introduced  purposely  to  vilify  and  diminish  an 
object,  mean  ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Ho- 
mer's comparisons  have  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  t]>e  ideas  and  manners  of  the  a«>« 
wherein  we  live.  Many  similes,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  inci- 
dents of  rural  life,  which  appear  low  to  us,  Iwl  abundance  of  dignU 
ty  in  those  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

*  '  Cnrnparison!!  haro  been  introduced  into  discoune,  for  t)ie  sake  of  throwimc  light 
on  the  subject.  We  inustfthercfore,  be  much  on  our  g^rd,  not  to  emp'oy,  at  the  grmi»«} 
of  aurtiitiilc,  any  object  wliich  is  eitlier  obscure  or  unknown.  That, surely,  which  ia 
use^i.  for  the  purpose  uf  tllustrating  soino  other  thinf,  ought  to  be  uiore  i^i^Mit 
^kla,  tbaii  tlie  thuig  luteuded  to  be  iUuscrta««L* 
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I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as  seemed 
most  to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discuf^Mon:  metaphori  hyperbole, 
personification,  apostrophe,  and  companso  *.  A  few  more  yet  re- 
main to  be  mentioned ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  ^ill 
be  easily  understood  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  antithesis  ou 
the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always  this 
effect,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger 
light.  White,  for  instance,  never  appeais  so  bright,  as  when  it  is 
opposed  to  black ;  and  when  both  are  viewed  together.  Antithe* 
sis,  therefore,  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  we  intend  that  any  ob- 
ject  should  make.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  represent- 
ing the  improbability  of  Milo's  forming  a  design  to  take  away  tlie 
life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  circumstances  were  unfavourable 
to  such  a  design,  and  after  he  had  let  other  opportunities  slip  when 
he  could  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it,  with 
much  more  ease  and  safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  impro- 
bability by  a  skilful  use  of  this  figure  :  ^  Quem  igitur  cum  omnium 
gratia  interficere  noluit,  hunc  voluit  cum  aliquorum  querela  ?  Quem 
jure,  quem  loco,  quem  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc 
uijurio,  iniquoloco,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non  dubitavit 
occidere?'*  In  order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  complete,  it  is 
always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members  of  the  sentence, 
expressing  the  contrasted  objects,  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  Cicero's, 
similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  correspond  to  each  other.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more,  by  setting  the  things  which 
we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each  other;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  we  contrast  a  black  and  a  white  object,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  full  difference  of  their  colour,  we  would  choose  to  have 
both  objects  of  the  same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light.  Their 
resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain  circamstances,  makes  their 
disagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of  anti- 
thesis, especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  words  is  nice  and 
quaint,  is  apt  to  render  style  disagreeable.  Such  a  sentence  as  the 
following,  from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it  stands  alone  :  ^  Si 
quem  voTueris  esse  divitem,  non  est  quod  augeas  divitias,  sed  minu- 
as  cupiditates.'t  Or  this:  ^  Si  ad  naturam  vives,  nunquam  eris  pau- 
per ;  si  ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives.':^  A  maxim  or  moral  say  • 
ing,  properly  enough  receives  this  form ;  both  because  it  is  supposed 

*  <  It  il  credible  that,  when  he  declined  putting  Clodius  to  death  with  the  c<»<*Mnt  oi 
■B,  he  would  <dioose  to  do  it  with  the  disapprobation  of  many  ?  Can  you  believe  that 
the  person  wh«nn  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so  with  full  justice,  in 
ft  oonTeoient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity,  he  made  no  scruple  to  mur> 
<<er  against  justice,  in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  the 
ridi  of  capital  condemnation  T 

i*lf  you  seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  his  stores,  but  to  diroirii«lt 


•  If  yoa  regidnte  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of  nature,  you  will  uv!v«r 
oor  ;  '^  according  to  the  standard  of  opinion,  you  will  never  be  rich/ 


t 
be  poo 
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to  be  the  fniit  of  meditation,  and  because  it  is  designed  to  be  engra* 
ven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such 
contrasted  expressions.  But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  sue* 
ceed  each  other;  where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  pre- 
vailing manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  account  Seneca  nas  been  often,  and  justly,  censured. 
Such  a  style  appears  too  studied  and  laboured ;  it  gives  us  the  im- 
pression of  an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things, 
than  to  the  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  though  a 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this: 
'  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  the  courtier  in  secret  repines.  In 
want,  what  distress  ?  in  affluence,  what  satiety  ?  The  great  arc  un- 
der as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleasure,  as  the  mean  to  la- 
bour with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  ill-grounded  hope,  are 
disappointed ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despond.  Igno- 
rance occasions  mistake;  mistake  disappointment;  and  disappoint- 
ment is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judg- 
ment; and  true  judgment  of  human  things,  gives  a  demonstration 
of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace.'  There  is  too  much  glitter  in 
such  a  style  as  this,  to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending 
to  such  quaint  and  artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 
'  /r  There  is  anothet  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consists 
in  surprising  us  by  tiie  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings 
together.  Much  wit  may  oe  shown  in  this :  but  it  belongs  wholly 
to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in 
grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithe- 
sis, i&  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the  figure.  So,  in  his  Rape  of  the 
liOck  .- 

Whether  the  nymph  i  hall  break  Diana*i  law, 

Or  tfome  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 

Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball, 

Or  wlielher  Heav'u  has  doom'd  thai  Shock  must  fall. 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consisteyfor  the  most  part,  in 
some  antithesis  of  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  the  smart  and  unex- 
pected turn  which  it  gives  to  the  thought ;  and  in  the  fewer  words 
it  is  brouglit  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature;  produc- 
tions  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclama* 
tions,  ofwhichlam  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  Theyare, 
indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that 
their  use  is  extremely  fi'cquent ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  v,-hen 
men  are  heated,  they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oia- 
tory.  The  unfigured  literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  men  are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  they  would 
affirm  or  deny,  with  great  vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form 
of  a  question ;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the 
impossibility  of  the  contrary.     Thus  in  scripture :  ^  God  is  not  a 
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uuui  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
pent.  Hath  he  said  it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken 
it,  and^shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?'*  So  Demosthenes,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Athenians:  <lell  me,  will  you  still  go  about  and  ask 
one  another,  what  news ^  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news  tlk'm 
this,  that  the  manof  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead?  No,  but  he  is 
lick.  What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if 
ay  thing  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  aiH 
other.^  All  this,  delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  faint  and 
ineiteetual ;  but  the  warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning 
method  expresses,  awakens  the  hearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much 
greater  force. 

Interrogation  may  often  be  applied  with  propriety,  in  the  ceurse 
of  no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close 
and  earnest  reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and 
the  like : 

llm  iiletw!  Imu  priMa  fidet!  iinricuu|w  belU 


Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figures  of  speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  dis- 
posing us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold 
expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person  coming  into  company 
with  strong  marks,  either  of  melancholy  or  joy,  upon  his  counte* 
nanee,  will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment,  through  the  whole 
circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so  easily  caught,  and 
io  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the  animated  looks, 
cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multitude,  never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  inter- 
rogations and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel 
Si  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  nile  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that 
he  give  his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other;  above  all,  that  he 
never  affect  the  style  of  a  {lassion  which  he  does  no  feel.  With  in- 
terrogations he  may  use  a  good  deal  of  freedom;  these,  as  above 
observed,  falling  in  so  much  with  the  ordinary  course  of  language 
and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemence  is  supposed  to  have 
place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to  exclamations,  he  must  Im 
more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the  frequent  and 
unseasonable  use  of  them.  Raw,  juvenile  writers,  imagine,  that 
by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm 
and  animated.  Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  They  render 
it  frigid  to  excess.  When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  en- 
ter u)to  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both 

*  Namben,  chap,  sxiii.  t .  19. 
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disgusted  and  enraged  at  him.  He  raises  no  sympathy ;  for  he  gives 
liS  no  passion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part  He  gives  im 
words  and  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unless 
Uiatof  indignation.  Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much 
mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  found 
tlie  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  ^  Puoe^ 
turn  admirationis,'  he  judged  this  to  be  asufficient  reason  for  his  lay- 
ing it  aside.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  'pune- 
turn  admirationis,'  with  which  many  writers  of  the  rapturous  kind 
so  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether 
or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they  aimed  at.  For,  it  lias  now 
become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  subjoin  points  of  admi- 
ration to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  simple  affirmations, 
or  propositions;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  pointing,  they 
could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  elo- 
quence. Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by 
some  writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  the  senten- 
ces from  each  other,  by  blank  lines;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus 
asunder,  they  bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them;  and 
required  us,  in  going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  word, 
and  weigh  it  well.  This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typographical 
figure  of  speech.  Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  men- 
tion the  arts  of  writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  their  wordt^ 
does  another  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  a{^ 
seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  signifi- 
cant words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.  On  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.  But  when  we  carry 
them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  word, 
these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the  author's  imagination, 
that  every  page  is  crowded  with  italics;  which  can  produce  no  eflfect 
whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion.  Indeed,  if  the 
sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  variation  in 
the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  frequently,  willgive  small  aid. 
And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,  have  with 
good  reason  laid  aside  all  those ^Xeeble  props  of  significancy,  and 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  for  commanding 
attention.     But  to  return  from  this  disgression.  t     .  "".   Jfl^r 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm 
composition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and 
describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  hisr 
fourth  oration  against  Catiline.  'Videor  enim  mihi  banc  urliem 
videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subiio 
lino  incendio  concidentem  ;  cerno  animo  sepultd  in  patria  misero9 
atque  insepultos  acervos  civium ;  versatur  mihi  ante  oculos  aspeetus 
Cethegi,  et  furor,  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.'*    This  manner  of  des- 

"*  <  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  Utii  city,  the  ormment  of  the  earth,  uid  the  capital  ol 
all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  one  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  the  slan|j:htered 
httafis  of  citixenn  lying  unburied  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  country.  The  furious 
countenance  of  Cethegus  Hmi  to  way  view,  while  nith  a  savage  joy  he  li  triavphuif 
in  >  our  miseries.' 
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<rripticQ  sopposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  carries  the  person  who 
Utsscribes  it  in  some  measure  out  of  himself ;  aad  when  well  execu* 
ted,  must  needs  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  strongly,  by  the  forcn 
oc  that  sympathy  which  I  have  before  explainecL  But,  in  c -.it 
to  a  suecessful  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imii^^i- 
oation,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make 
OS  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  described.  Other 
wise,  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  towards  pas- 
sionate figures;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author,  and  leav* 
ing  the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was  before.  The 
same  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  Repetition,  Suspension,  Cor- 
rection, and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech,  whii:h 
rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  na- 
tive expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  height- 
ened by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own 
language,  and  they  will  surest  figures  in  abundance.  But  when 
we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures 
will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
Among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian 
insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  amplification.  It  consists  in  an 
artful  exaggeration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  objector  action 
whicb-we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 
It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several 
which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  point  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
proper  use  of  magnifying  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enu* 
meration  of  particulars,  or  by  throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass, 
a  crowd  of  circumstances;  by  suggesting  comparisons  also  with 
things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  principal  instrument  by  which  it 
works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above 
mother,  till  our  ideas  be  raised  to  the  utmost.  I  spoke  formerly  o( 
a  climax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  figure 
which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which»  every  school-boy 
knows:  ^Facinusest  vincire  civem  Romanum;  scelus  verberare, 
prope  parricidium,  necare ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere  ?^**  I  sliall 
give  an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer, 
Sir  George  M*Kenzie.  It  i^  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of 
t  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child.  ^Gentlemen  if  one 
man  had  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  nis  op- 
poser,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these 
criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law: 
but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could  make  no  enemy,  hud  been 
murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments  would  not  then  the 
mother  have  demanded?     With  what  cr^  and  exclamations  would 


*  <  It  is  a  crime  to  put  k  Rontan  ettiien  in  bonils ;  it  b  the  height  of  guilt  to  tcourgs 
hfan ;  little  lees  than  panricMe  topvt  him  to  death.    What  nanw  then  shall  I  pivM  U 
him?' 
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she  have  stunned  your  eara  t  What  shaU  we  say,  then,  when  a 
man,  guiHy  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  innocent 
child,  hath  comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime ;  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  pro£gious ;  in  a 
mother,  incredihle;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called 
r>r  compassion,  whose  near  relation  claimed  affection,  and  whose  in- 
nocence deserved  the  highest  &vour.'  I  must  take  notice,  l^owever, 
that  such  regular  climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable 
beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and 
study;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  into  formal 
harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language  of  great  earnestness 
and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they  likely  to  be 
so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  less  artificial 
order.  For  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put  on  oux 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloquence ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  rea- 
soned strongly,  and,  by  force  ot  argument,  has  made  good  Us  main 
point,  he  may  then,  tddng  advantage  of  the  favourable  bent  of  our 
minds,  make  use  of  such  artificial  %ures  to  confirm  our  belief  and 
to  warm  our  minds. 

Q,UESTIOirS« 

With  what  are  we  still  eomgod. ; 
and  whv  do  thev  require  a  oarMuTdiB- 
ouflBUMi  ?  Why  does  our  author  select 
only  the  capital  figures  for  discusabn? 
What  figures  have  already  been  dis- 
cuBsedl  With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  what  m  said  of  it?  In  a 
fonner  lecture,  what  was  fully  explain- 
ed ?  What  is  a  metaphor;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated?  What  is  a  compari- 
son; and  what  example  is  given? 
What  will  this  slight  instance  show? 
What  IS  remark^  of  the  jdeasare 
whidi  we  take  in  comparison;  and 
how  many  sources  of  it  shall  we  no- 
tice? What  is  the  firit  source?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  operation  of  the 
mind  is  naturally  and  universally 
affreeable?  What  is  the  second  source 
fnienoe  this  pleasure  arises?  And 
what  is  the  third?  Under  what  two 
heads  may  all  comparisons  whatever 
he  reduced;  and  wny?  How  exten- 
sively may  explaining  oemparisoDs  be 
used  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated ; 
and  what  example  is  given  ?  In  com- 
parisons of  this  nature,  what  f£U^ult  v  is 
most  employed;  and,  therefore,  what 
are  the  only  rules  to  be  observed  in 
fhem?  Of  emhelliRhinsr  comparisons, 
what  is  hero  obnerwy)  ?  What  was  be- 
fore mentioned  as  th«  foundation  of  this  | 
Hi^re  ?   Why  must  we  not,  hcwever, ' 


take  resemblance  in  too  strict  a 
for  actual  similitude  and  tikenesB  ol 
appearance?  What  exaiaple  to  fl- 
lustrate  this,  is  given  from  Ossian?  Of 
thifl^  what  is  observed ;  yet  what  RA- 
kws?  How  might  the  likeoeas  have 
been  rendered  mofe  strict?  Bat.  by 
founding  his  simile  on  the  effect  wnicli 
CanyPs  music  produced,  what  does 
he  five  us  ?  In  general,  what  is  the 
fundamental  requisite  or  a  oompari- 
son?  In  purmiing the  simfle,  what  may 
be  permitted ;  but  from  what  must  they 
never  deviate  ?  What  remark  ibUows  ? 
But,  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  wha% 
two  articles  do  the  rules  to  be  ^ven 
concerning comnarisons, respect?  Froni 
what  has  alreaay  been  saia  of  oompa- 
risons,  wtial  appeara?  Of  what  are 
they  tne  language?  Why  isstronffpa»> 
sion  too  severe  to  admit  this  fdayof 
fancy  ?  What,  therefore,  is  one  of  tbs 
greatest  faults  that  an  author  ean  eoe^ 
mit?  Of  metaphorical  exprrminns  in 
such  a  situation,  what  is  observed? 
But  what  is  altbja^ether  a  stranirer  to 
paaBk)n ;  and  why?  What  writers  are 
very  apt  to  err  here ;  and  what  indi 
viduals  are  mentioned  ?  In  Mr.  Addi 
son's  Cato,  what  instance  is  mentkmed  ? 
Repeat  the  pasnage.  Of  what  mva 
every  one  here  he  sensible  7  H^^wever 
IB  comparison  is  not  the  styU^  uf  aoooa 
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pMBJnn,  whalfoUoiw?  It  k  a  figure  of 
what  kind ;  what  does  it  require ;  and 
why '?  Where  does  the  proper  place  of 
comparksn  lie?  Of  this  &kL  what  le 
observed  7  Bat  even  here,  of  what  moit 
we  take  care ;  and  why?  Even  in  poe> 
try,  how  aoocdd  limilei  be  used ;  and 
wiy  with  much  more  in  proee?  To 
what  does  oar  author  next  proceed? 
In  the  first  place,  from  what  object 
riioald  they  not  be  drawn ;  and  why  ? 
la  pomtin^  oat  what,  is  there  little  art 
or  ingenuitv*/  What  illustratioDs  of 
these  remanos  are  given  from  Milton? 
Among  similes,  faulty  through  too 
great  obvioosness  of  the  likeness,  we 
nnwt  likewise  rank  those  taken  from 
what  objects?  What  examples  are 
eiven ;  aiid  what  writers  use  them  ? 
In  whom  had  these  oomparisoDB  beau- 
ty; and  why?  At  present,  what  is 
their  effect;  and  what  remark  fiiUows? 
What  is  the  difierence,  in  this  renect, 
between  a  mere  vernfier,  and  an  au* 
thorof real  fancy?  From  what  dajects, 
in  the  second  place,  ought  not  compari- 
woDB  to  be  drawn;  and  why  not? 
What  is  also  to  be  observed  ?  What 
practice  »  directly  opposite  to  the  de- 
1^ of  this  figure?  Tnis  is  what  ao- 
thor'e  common  fault ;  and  of  his  com- 
parisoDs^  ^nerally,  what  is  observed  ? 
in  the  thnd  place,  from  whet  objects 
should  comparisons  never  be  drawn  ? 
What  says  ({uintilian  on  this  subject  ? 
W)mt  compariBons.  therefore,  attain 
not  their  proper  eftect?  From  what 
objecta  should  they  be  taken?  This 
Wads  our  author  to  remark  what  fault  ? 
Whence  did  the  ancients  take  their  simi- 
les ;  and  hence,  what  follows  ?  Of  the 
adoption  cC  these  images  by  the  mo- 
derna  what  is  observni  ?  How  is  this 
remariK  illustrated?  Every  country  has 
what ;  and  what  follows  ?  In  the  fourth 
place,  wlrnt  only  has  our  author  to  db- 
lerve?  Why  should  they  not?  Whose 
oompariaons  have  been  taxed  on  this 
account;  bat  why  without  reason? 
What  remark  follows  ? 

What  figures  has  our  author  now 
eonndered?  Of  those  that  remain  to 
be  roentkxied,  what  istsbserved  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  comparison 
and  antithesis?  Contrast  has  alwajra 
what  effect;  and  what  instance  is 
given?  For  what  purooee,  tlierefbre, 
rcay  antithesis  be  employed,  on  many 
QoeaibiM.  to  advantage?  Thus  Cwero, 
in  koaoration  fur  Hik^  makes  what  re- 


preMDtatkm?  Repeat  the  passage.  In 
order  to  render  on  antithesis  more  com- 
plete, what  IS  always  of  advantage? 
flow  does  this  lead  us  the  more  to  re- 
mark the  contrast  ?  Their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances, 
produces  what  effect?  At  the  eaii.e 
time^  on  the  frequent  use  of  the  anti- 
thesis, what  ts  observed?  What  sen- 
tences from  Seneca  are  here  intro- 
duced ?  Why  does  a  maxim,  or  moral 
saying,  properly  receive  this  form? 
But  waen  is  an  author's  style  faulty  ? 
How  does  such  a  style  appear ;  and 
what  impression  does  it  give  us  ?  Of  Dr. 
Young,  what  ia  here  observed ;  and 
from  nis  writings,  what  instances  of 
this  are  given  ?  Of  this  style,  what  is 
observed :  and  by  what  are  we  fa- 
tigued ?  What  other  sort  of  antithesis 
is  there?  In  it  what  mav  be  shown ; 
but  to  what  only  does  it  belong  ?  Wliat 
instance  of  happy  antithesis  is  here  intro- 
duced from  Mr.  Pope  ?  In  what  does 
the  point  of  an  epigram  principally 
consist?  Comoarisons  and  antitneses 
ore  figures  oi  what  nature;  and  of 
what  are  they  the  productk>ns?  What 
kind  of  figures  are  interrogations  and 
exckunatwns  ?  Why  is  their  use  ex- 
tremely frequent ;  and  where  do  they 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime 
oratwy  ?  What  is  the  literal  use  of  ir*- 
terragatbn ;  and  when  is  it  used  as  a 
figurative  expression  ?  What  is  there- 
by expressed ;  and  what  appeal  is 
made)  What  example  is  given  from 
the  scriptures?  What  example  is  also 
l?iven  from  Demosthenes'  address  to 
Uie  Athenians?  What  is  said  of  it? 
When  may  interrogatkms  oflen  be  ap 
plied  with  propriety  ?  But  to  what  only 
do  exclamatkms  belong?  By  means  of 
what  do  all  paadonate  figures  of  speech 
operate  upon  us ;  and  of  iL  what  it 
observed  ?  Hence,  by  a  single  person, 
what  effect  may  be  produced;  anc 
what  effect  doee  it  also  .produce  on  a 
great  crowd?  When  inteirogations  and 
exclamatk>ns  are  properly  used,  to 
what  do  they  dispose  us;  and  why? 
From  this,  what  follows  ?  With  inter- 
rogations, what  may  he  use ;  and  why  7 
Bat  with  respect  to  exclamations,  why 
must  he  be  more  reserved  ?  What  dr 
juvenile  writers  ima^e  ?  But  what  is 
their  effect?  How  is  this  illustrated; 
and  hence,  what  is  our  author  mclined 
to  think  ?  What  remark  follows  ?  Why 
is  this  the  case  ?  What  other  oontrh 
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vance,  which  is  much  akin  to  this,  b 
practised  bveomc  writers?  What  may 
this  be  called?  What  other  ^custom, 
which  prevailed  some  time  a^  is  mi- 
worthy  of  imitation  ?  Though  on  some 
oi!casions  they  may  be  very  proper, 
yet,  to  what  danger  are  we  exposed  by 
tarrying  them  too  far?  If  the  sense 
point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  ex- 
pressions, what  will  give  but  little  as- 
sistance r  and  accordingly,  what  course 
have  the  most  masterly  writers  latterly 
pursued?  What  is  the  next  figure  of 
speech  mentioned ;  what  is  meant  by 
ii ;  and  when  only  should  it  be  used  ? 
Wliat  example  fa  given  from  Cicero  ? 
What  does  tnis  manner  of  description 
suppose;  and  when  well  executed, 
what  is  its  effect  ?  But,  in  order  to  a 
successful  excunination  of  it,  what  does 
it  require  ?  Otherwise,  what  fate  will 
it  rfiare?  To  what  other  figures  of 
speech  are  tlie  same  observations 
applicable;  and  in  what  proportion 
are  they  beautiful?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? What  is  the  last  figure  of  speech 
mentioned ;  and  in  what  docs  it  'con- 
sist ?  Of  it,  what  is  observed ;  and  now 


may  it  be  earned  on  ?  What  is  the  prhi- 
cinal  instrument  by  which  it  works? 
What  is  the  effect  of  climax  in  sensp-, 
when  well  carried  on?  What  example 
is  given  from  Cicero?  What  one  fi^m 
a  pleading  of  Sir  George  ACKenzie  ? 
Of  what  must  our  autlwr  take  notioi% 
relative  to  such  regular  climaxes ;  and 
why? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Comparison. 

A.  Explaininfl^  comparisons. 

B.  Embellifihmg  comparisons. 
Rides  concerning'  comparisons, 

A.  Obviousness  of  resemblance  should 
be  avoided. 

B.  The  likeness  should  not  be  too  re- 
mote. 

c.  They  should  not  be  drawn  fium 

unknown  objects. 
D.  They  should  not  be  taken  from 

low  or  mean  objects. 

2.  Antithesis. 

8.  Interrogation. 

4.  Exclamation. 

5.  Vision. 

6.  Amplification. 
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FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE.— GENERAL  CHARACTERS 
OF  STYLE.— DIFFUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NER- 
VOUS.— DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,   FLOWERY. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  of 
them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussion,  be- 
fore finally  dismissmg  this  subject,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  some  obsenrations  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general.  These,  indeed,  I  have,  in  part,  already  antici- 
pated. But  as  great  errors  are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style, 
especially  by  young  writers,  it  may  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together, 
under  one  view,  the  most  material  directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither 
all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend 
upon  tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathe- 
tic passages  of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
are  expressed  in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  in- 
stances of  which  I  have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compo- 
sition  may  abound  with  these  studied  ornaments  ;  the  language  may 
be  artful,  splendid,  and  highly  figured,  and  yet  the  compociition  he 
on  the  whole  frigid  and  unaffecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
^houij^ht,  which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  if 
the  style  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity  or  urr  - 
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ei5sioa  or  in  ease  «vicl  neatness,  all  the  figures  that  can  be  emptoyeil 
will  never  render  it  agreeable:  they  may  dazzle  a  vulgar,  but  will 
never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  always 
file  naturally  from  the  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all  of  them  ^le 
the  language  either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion;  some  of  them 
suggested  by  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  such 
IS  metaphors  and  comparisons;  others  by  passion  or  more  heated 
emotion,  such  as  personifications  and  apostrophes.  Of  course,  they 
are  beautiful  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy,  or  by 
passion.  They  must  rise  of  their  own  accord;  they  must  flow 
from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object  which  it  seeks  to  describe;  we 
should  never  interrupt  the  course  of  thought  to  cast  about  for  figures, 
ff  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and  fastened  on  as  designed  ornaments, 
they  will  have  a  miserable  effect  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea, 
which  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  they  were  things 
detached  from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck  to  it,  like  lace 
upon  a  coat:  this  is  indeed, 

Purporevs  lute  qui  tpleBdeai  imot  aiic  alter 

Assultur  paiiiiaft.*— ^  Aju  Pokt 

And  it  is  this  ialse  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  pioper 
ornaments  of  style  arise  from  sentiment  They  flow  in  the 
same  stream  with  the  current  of  thought  A  writer  of  genius 
conceives  his  subject  strongly ;  his  imagination  is  filled  and  im- 
pressed with  it;  and  pours  itself  forth  in  that  figurative  language 
which  imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no  emotion  which 
^is  subject  does  not  raise  in  him;  he  speaks  as  he  feels;  but  his 
style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are  lively.  Oii  occasions, 
nrhen  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we  should  never 
attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  Wc  then  work,  as  it  is  said,  ^  inviti 
Minerva ;'  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance 
«if  being  forced:  and  in  this  case,  they  hid  much  better  be  omit- 
twl. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  sub- 
fcct  naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  em 
ployed  too  frequently.  In  all  beauty,  ^simplex  munditiis,'  is  a  capi* 
tal  quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dig- 
nity of  any  composition,  than  too  great  attention  to  ornament 
When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  always  appears;  though 
(hey  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited 
with  tliem ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick,  they  give  the  impression 
of  a  light  and  frothy  genius,  that  evaporates  in  show,  rather  than 
brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The  directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on 
this  head,  are  full  of  good  sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention. 
^  Voluptatibns  maximis,'  says  Cicero,  de  Orat  1.  iii.  ^fastidium  fin- 
itimum  est  in  rebus  omnibus;  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione  miremur. 

*  '  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lustre  thme, 
<  Sew'd  on  jonr  poem.'  Fkamcu 
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Tn  quavel  ex  poetis,  vel  oratoribus  possumus  iudicarey  conoiiinam, 
ornatam,  festiram,  frine  intermissione  quamris  elaiis  ait  cotaribua 
pictay  vel  poesis,  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  esc»e  diutur- 
na.  Qiiare,  bene  et  prseckre^  qiiam?is  nobis  soepe  dieatur,  belle 
et  feative  nimium  sSKpe  nolo.'*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  excel- 
lent directions  with  which  Quintilian  concludeshia discourse  coDcern- 
ing  figures,  ).  ix.  c.  3.  ^  Ego  iUud  de  iis  figoris  quae  rere  fioni, 
Hdjiciam  breviter^  sieut  ornant  orationem  opportundBpositas,  ita  inep« 
tissimas  esse  cum  immodice  petuntor.  Sunt,  qui  neglecto  rcrum 
pondere  et  yiribos  sententianini,  si  rel  inania  rerba  in  hoe  modos  de- 
pra varan t,  summos  se  judicant  artifices:  ideoque  boq  deainont  eas 
nectere;  quas  aine  sententia  seetare,  tarn  est  ndicolmn  quani 
quaerere  habrtcmi  gestumque  aine  eorpore.  Ne  bae  quidem  quse  rec- 
tas  fiunt,  densandsB  aunt  nimisb  Sciendum  imprimis  quid  quisque 
postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  qui«'«  teni»pus.  Major  enim  para  harun% 
figurarum  posita  eat  in  delectatione.  Ubi  rero,  atroritate,  tnvidia, 
niiseratione  pugnandum  est;  quis  ferat  verbis  eontrapositis,  et  con- 
similibus  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem? 
Oum  in  his  rebus,  cura  vcrborum  derc^t  afiectibus  fidem;  et 
ubicunque  ars  ostentatur,  Veritas  abcsse  videatur.'t  After  these  ju- 
dicious and  useful  observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  thia 
subject,  except  this  admonition :  "         < 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  without  a  geniiks  for  figurative  hmguage, 
none  should  attempt  it  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  aequired  ; 
it  must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may  prune,  its 
deviations  we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge;  but  the  fa- 
culty itself  we  cannot  create :  but  all  efforta  towards  a  metaphorical 
ornamented  style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will 
prove  awkward  and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however, 
by  considering,  that  without  this  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small 
measure  of  it,  we  may  both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.     Good 

*  <  lu  sU  bum&o  thiiig^^,  disgust  borders  so  nearly  on  the  most  livel/  pleasures, 
fUut  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  hold  in  eloquence.  From  rending  eithei 
poets  or  orators  we  nay  easily  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  n«r  an  ora- 
tion,  which,  without  intermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  as  long. 
Wherefore,  though  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  having  expressed  owr- 
celves  well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause,  ibr  being  brigtif 
and  flpleodld.* 

t  *  I  must  add,  caucerning  those  fignres  which  are  proper  in  themselves, 
that,  as  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  to  tl>ey 
ii(>rorm  it  greatly,  if  too  frequently  sought  after.  There  are  tooM  who,  nosiectug 
strength  of  sentiment  mod  weight  of  matter,  If  they  can  only  force  their  empty 
M  ordi  into  a  fignrative  s^le,  inugine  themselves  great  writers  *,  and  thereftire  cmt-^ 
tiauaDy  string  together  soch  ornaments;  which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where  there 
is  no  sentiment  lo  support  them,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  for  what  m-anfa 
a  body.  Even  those  figmes  which  a  mbject  admiu,  mutt  not  come  too  thich. 
We  most  begin  with  considering  what  the  occasion,  the  time,  and  the  person  wIia 
speaks  render  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  these 
figures  is  entertamment.  But  when  the  subject  becomes  dcep^  serious,  and 
strong  passions  are  to  be  nwved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  in  aHocted  hm. 
guage  and  balanced  phrases,  ondeanran  to  express  wrath,  commiseration,  ot 
earnest  entreaty?  On  all  such  orx»sions,  a  solicitous  attention  to  words  weakens 
passion ;   and   when  so   much  art  is   shown,  there  is  suspected   to  tie  Hole  ais. 
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iPQse,  dear  ideas,  penpteuky  of  language,  and  proper  arrangemenC 
w(  words  and  theughts,  will  always  command  attention.  These  arc 
indeed  tlie  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  wri» 
ling.  Many  subjects  require  nothing  more ;  and  those  which  admit 
of  omsment,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite.  To  study  and 
to  know  our  own  geaitts  well ;  to  follow  naUire ;  to  seek  to  improve 
but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which  cannot  be  too  often  gireu 
lo  tho«e  who  desire  to  exoel  in  the  liberal  arts. 

WbeDlenlerecliqioo  the  oonsideration  of  style,  I  observed  tliat 
words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  always  be  a  very  in- 
timate eonneauon  oetween  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  em* 
ploys  words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking;  and  that  from  the  pecu* 
iiarity  of  thoi^t  and  eiq>ression  which  belongs  to  him,  there  is  s 
certain  efaaraeler  imprinted  on  his  style,  which  may  be  denominated 
his  manner;  commonly  expressed  by  such  general  terms,  as  strong, 
weak,  dry,  simple,  affected,  or  the  like.  These  distinctions  csi'ry,  in 
genenl,  some  nsfereoce  to  an  author's  manner  <rf  thinking,  but  re- 
fer chiefly  to  his  mode  of  expression.  They  arise  from  the  whole 
lenour  of  his  language;  and  comprehend  the  effect  produced  by  all 
those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  considered ;  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  single  words ;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sen- 
renoes;  the  degree  of  his  precision;  and  his  embellishment,  by 
means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Of 
such  general  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to 
speak  as  the  result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
treated. 

That  difiiNf«nt  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not 
to  be  composed  in  the  same  style  with  orations.  Every  one  sees  also, 
that  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in 
the  style  and  manner.  In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue, 
the  applicaticm  or  peroration  admits  more  ornanjent  and  requires 
more  warmth,  than  the  didactic  part  But  what  I  mean  at  present 
to  remark  is,  that  amidst  thb  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find  in  the 
compositions  of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consist- 
ency with  himself  in  manner;  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant 
eiiaracter  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suit- 
ed to,  and  shall  mark  his  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.  The 
orations  in  Livy  differ  mucli  in  style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the 
rest  of  his  history*  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet 
both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly 
to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner  of  each  historian;  the  magnifi* 
cent  fullnessoftbeone,andthesententioos  conciseness  of  the  other. 
The  ^  Letters  Persanes,'  and  '  L'Esprit  des  Loix,'  are  the  works  of  the 
same  author.  They  required  very  different  compositionssurely,  and 
accordingly  they  differ  widely;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gi\  es  a  determination  to 
one  kind  at  style  rather  tlian  anoUier.  Where  nothing  of  this  ap- 
pears; where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  com- 
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positions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without  reason,  thai 
he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who  writes  from  imitation,  and  nnt 
from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best  and  most  original  writers 
«re  known  and  distinguished,  throughout  all  their  works,  by  their 
style  and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  found  to  hold  almost  witb- 
out  exception. 

The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  eharacters  of  style 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysius  of  Halieamassus  divides 
them  into  three  kinds;  and  calls  them  the  austere,  the  florid,  and  the 
middle.  By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distinguished  for  strength 
and  firmness,  with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  for  ex- 
amples  of  wTiich,  he  gives  Pindar  and  ^schylus  among  the  poets, 
and  Thucydides  among  the  prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means 
as  the  name  indicates,  a  style  ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet;  rest- 
ing more  upon  numbers  and  grace,  than  strength ;  he  instances  He> 
siod,  Sapphoi  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  principally  Isocrates.  The 
middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehends  the 
beauties  of  both;  in  which  class  he  places  Homer  and  Sophocles 
among  the  poets;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes^  Plato,  and 
(what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wide  class,  in- 
deed, which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  article  as  to 
ityle.*  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also  a  threefold  division  oi 
style,  though  with  respect  to  different  nualities  of  it;  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  most  of  the  modem  writers  on  rhetoric:  tha 
simplex,  temie  or subik  ;  ihegrave  orvehemens  ;  and  the  medium  or 
te?nperaium  gentis  dicendi.  But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustra- 
tions they  give  of  them,  are  so  loose  and  general,  that  they  cannot 
advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  style.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  style,  is  what  arises  from  an  auth^/r's  spreading  out  his  thou«;ht9 
more  or  less.  This  distinction  forms  what  are  called  the  diffuse 
and  the  concise  styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  thoughts 
into  the  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as 
are  most  expressive;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression 
which  does  not  add  something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he 
does  not  reject;  he  may  be  lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  19 
intended  for  the  sake  of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives 
you  the  same  thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appean 
to  him  the  most  striking;  but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that 
light,  you  need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are 
arranged  with  compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence 
and  harmony.  The  utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them;  and  thf^y 
are  commonly  designed  to  suggest  more  to  the  readet  *s  imagination 
than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thought  fully.    He  places  it  in  a  vari.-^ty 
oflights,  and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  nnderstand- 

*  De  Compof  itioott  V^rborum  aip.  2ft. 
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in^  it  completely.  Ho  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  in  its 
lull  strength,  because  )ie  is  to  repeat  the  impression ;  and  what  he 
irants  in  strength,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writfirs  o( 
this  character  generally  love  magnificence  and  amplification.  Their 
periods  naturally  run  out  into  some  length^and  having  room  for  orna* 
roent  of  every  kind,  tliey  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  and  each 
becomes  faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of 
conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and  obscure;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into 
a  style  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic.  The  ex* 
trcmeofdi&seness  becomes  weak  and  languid,  and  tires  ^he  reader. 
However,  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean 
according  as  his  genius  prompts  him;  and  under  the  general  cha- 
racter of  a  concise,  or  of  a  more  open  and  diffuse  style,  may  pos* 
aes^s  much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illustrations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer  to 
the  writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much  from 
detached  passages,  such  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instan- 
ces, as  from  the  current  of  an  author's  style,  that  we  are  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing.  The  two  most  retuarkable 
examples  that  I  know,  of  conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety 
will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases  farther,  are  Tacitus  the  historian, 
and  the  President  Montesquieu  in  ^L'Esprit'de  Loix.'  Aristotle 
too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writers  for  his  brevity. 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as 
Aristotle;  but  this  frugality  of  expression  frequently  darkens  his 
meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  difiuseness,  Cicero  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be  given.  Ad- 
dison also,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree  under 
this  class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when 
to  the  diffuse,  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
eomposition.  Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more 
copious  style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole 
meaning  must  be  catched  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without 
the  advantage  which  books  afford  of  pausing  at  pleasure,  and  re- 
viewing what  appears  obscure,  great  conciseness  is  always  to  be 
avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much  on  the  quickness  of  oif  r 
hearer^s  understanding;  but  our  style  ought  to  be  such,  that  the  bulk 
ot'men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and  without  effort  A  flowing  co- 
pious style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all  public  speakers;  guarding, 
at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion,  as  renders 
them  languid  and  tiresome;  which  will  always  prove  the  case^  when 
liiey  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too 
many  different  views. 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness  posses- 
ses great  advantages.  It  is  more  lively ;  keeps  up  attention ;  mako« 
a  brisker  and  stronger  impression;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  supph- 
iug  more  exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought    A  sentiment,  whicl*- 
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expressed  diffusely,  will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just;  expresMsd 
concisely,  will  be  admit ed  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want 
to  have  it  vivid  and  animated,  should  be  in  a  concise  strain.  This 
IS  difierent  from  the  common  opinion;  most  persons  being  ready  to 
suppose,  that  upon  description  a  writer  may  dwell  more  safely  thiu 
upon  other  things,  and  that  by  a  full  and  extended  style,  it  is  render- 
ed more  rich  and  expressive.  I  apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  diffuse  manner  generally  weakens  it  Any  redundant  words  or 
circumstances  encumber  the  &ncy,  and  make  the  ob|ect  we  pre- 
sent to  it,  appear  confused  and  indistinct  Accordingly,  the  most 
masterly  r'escribers.  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  dmost  always 
concise  in  their  descriptions.  They  show  us  more  of  an  objeet  at 
one  glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  show,  by  turning  it 
round  and  round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  strength  and  vivacity 
of  description,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depend  much  more  upon 
the  happy  choice  of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances,tban  upon  the 
multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions,  likewise,  ought  to  be  in  the  coneise, 
rather  than  in  the  diffuse  manner.  In  these  it  is  dangerous  to  be  dif- 
fuse, because  it  is  very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmth  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  we  become  prolix,  we  are  always  in  hazard 
of  cooling  the  reader.  The  heart,  too,  and  the  fancy,  run  fast; 
and  if  once  we  can 'put  them  in  motion,  they  supply  many  par 
ticulars  to  greater  advantage  than  an  author  can  diqilay  them. 
The  case  is  different  when  we  address  ourselves  to  the  understand- 
ing; as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  explication,  and  instruction. 
There  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner.  When  yoa 
are  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the  heart,  be  concise;  when  you 
are  to  inform  the  understanding,  which  moves  more  slowly,  and  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  a  guide,  it  is  better  to  be  full.  Historical 
narration  may  be  beautiful,  either  in  a  concise  or  a  diffuse  manner, 
according  to  the  writer's  genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse; 
Thucydides  and  Sallust  are  succinct;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 
I  observed  that  a  diffuse  style  generally  abounds  in  long  periods ;  and 
a  concise  writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ  short  sentences. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  short  sen- 
tences are  fully  characteristical  of  the  one  or  the  other  manner.  It 
is  very  possible  for  one  to  compose  always  in  short  sentences,  and  to 
be  witlial  extremely  diffuse,  if  a  small  measure  of  sentiment  he 
spread  through  many  of  these  sentences.  Seneca  is  a  remarkable 
example.  By  the  shortness  and  quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he 
may  appear  at  first  view  Yery  concise ;  yet  he  is  far  from  being  fo. 
He  transfigures  the  same  thought  into  many  different  forms.  He 
makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new  turn.  So  also, 
most  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  sentences,  though  their 
style  in  general  is  not  concise ;  commonly  less  so  than  the  bulk  o( 
English  writers,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer.  A  French  au- 
thor breaks  down  into  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of  thought 
which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.     The  direct  effectof  short 
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teoleiiCM,  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  and  lively,  but  not  always  corn 
ciie.  By  the  quick  sucoesaive  impulses  which  they  make  on  the 
mind,  they  keep  it  awake ;  and  give  to  composition  more  ot*  a 
spicited  character.  Long  periods,  Uke  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave 
aod  stately:  but  like  all  grave  things,  they  are  in  haxard  of  be- 
eomuig  dull.  An  intermixture  of  long  and  short  ones  is  requisite, 
when  we  would  support  solemnity,  together  with  vivacity,  leaning 
more  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  propriety  requires  that 
die  sif  Icmn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  predqminant  in  our  composi- 
tion. But  o(  long  and  short  sentences,  I  had  occasion  formerly  to 
treat,  under  the  head  of  the  construction  of  periods. 

The  nervous  and  the  feeble,  are  generally  held  to  be  characters 
of  style,  of  the  same  import  with  the  concise  and  the  diffuse.  They 
do  indeed  very  often  coincide.  Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most 
part,  some  degree  of  feebleness;  and  nervous  writers  will  generally 
be  inclined  to  a  concise  expression.  This,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways hold ;  and  there  are  instances  of  writers,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
a  full  and  ample  style,  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of  strength. 
Ltvy  is  an  example;  and  in  the  English  language  Dr.  Barrow. 
BafTow's  style  has  many  faults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redun- 
dant; but  withal,  for  force  and  expressiveness,  uncommonly  distin- 
guished. On  every  subject,  he  multiplies  words  with  an  overflow- 
ing copiousness:  but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  signi- 
ficant expressions  which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed,  the  foundations  of 
anervo*is  or  a  weak  style  are  laid  in  an  author's  manner  of  thinking, 
(f  he  conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will  express  it  with  energy ; 
but  if  he  has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  his  subject ;  if  his  ideas  be 
loose  and  wavering ;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or,  at  the  time  of  his  wri- 
ting, so  carelesitly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold  of  the  concep- 
tion which  he  would  communicate  to  us;  the  marks  of  all  this  will 
clearly  appear  in  his  style.  Several  unmeaning  words  and  loose  epi- 
thets will  be  found :  his  expressions  will  be  vague  and  general ;  his 
arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble;  we  shall  conceive  somewhat  of 
his  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint  Whereas  a  nervous 
writer,  whether  he  employs  an  extended  or  a  concise  style,  gives  us 
always  a  strong  impression  of  his  meaning;  his  mind  is  full  of  his 
subject,  and  his  words  are  all  expressive;  every  phrase  and  every 
figure  which  he  uses,  tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would 
set  before  us,  more  lively  and  complete. 

I  observed  under  the  head  of  diffuse  and  concise  style,  that  an 
author  might  lean  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  yet  be  beau- 
tiful. This  is  not  the  ease  with  respect  to  the  nervous  and  th^  feeble 
K  very  author,  in  every  composition,  ought  to  study  to  express  him- 
self with  some  strength,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  the 
feeble,  he  becomes  a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however, 
the  same  degree  of  strength  is  not  demanded.  But  the  more  grave 
and  weighty  any  composition  is,  the  more  should  a  character  oi 
strength  predominate  in  the  style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy, 
and  f  olemn  discourses,  it  is  expected  most  One  of  the  most  com- 
plete models  of  a  nervous  style,  is  Demosthenes  in  his  orations. 
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As  every  good  quality  in  style  has  an  extreme,  when  pursued  to 
which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  of  the  nervous  style  as  wdl  as 
others.     Too  great  a  study  of  strength,  to  the  ne^ect  of  the  other 
qualities  of  style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  manner. 
Harshness  arises  from  unusiial  words,  from  forced  inversiom;  in  tlie 
construction  of  a  sentence,  and  too  much  neelect  of  smoothness  ami 
ease.     This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  some  dt  our  earliest  classics  in 
the  English  language;  such*as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Fnacis  Ba- 
con, Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Harringtoa, 
Cudworth,  and  other  writer^  of  considerable  note  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.   These  writei^shad  nerves 
and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  day  eminent  for  that 
quality  in  style.     But  the  language  in  their  hands  was  exceedingly 
liiiTerent  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon 
the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences.    Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebrated 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence :  ^  Though 
for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we  have 
not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a 
dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this  much,  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst 
i^s,  and  their  eareful  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same.' 
S^ch  a  sentence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.     Yet  some  advan- 
tages certainly  attended  this  sort  of  style ;  and  whether  we  have 
gained  or  lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear 
a  question.     By  the  freedom  of  arrangement   which  it  permitted, 
it  rendered  the  language  susceptible  of  more  strength,  of  more 
variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of  period.    But  however 
this  be,  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete;   and  no  modern  writer 
could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  affectation. 
The  present  form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in  some 
measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of  strengtli  to  that  of  perspicuity 
and  ease.    Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  less  iorcible, 
perhaps,  bat  more  plain  and  natural:  and  this  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  genius  of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  Kmg  Charles  H.  seems  to  be  the  era  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first 
who  laid  aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  among 
writers  of  the  former  age.  After  him,  Sir  William  Temple  polished 
the  language  still  more.  But  the  author,  w1k>  by  the  number  and  re- 
putation of  his  works,  formed  it  more  than  any  one,  into  its  picaent 
»uite,  is  Dryden.  Dryden  began  to  write  at  the  restoration,  and 
continued  long  an  author  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  liad  made 
the  language  his  study;  and  though  he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  in- 
cormctly,  and  his  style  is  not  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richnean 
in  his  diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and  variety  in  hia  expression, 
ivhich  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who  have  come  after  him.* 

*  Dr  Johnion,  in  hii  life  of  Dryden,  g^ivet  the  following  character  of  hU  pnM^ 
Mvle :  *  His  preface*  have  not  th«  formality  of  a  fettled  stjrte,  ia  which  the  Am 
halCoC  tht  MuiraM  itelnijrs  the  other.    The  clautet  are  neYe*  balaucnd,  mat  thft 
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Since  his  time,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  pnritj  and 
elegance  of  style :  bat  it  is  elegance,  rather  than  strength,  that  forms 
the  distinguishing  quality  of  most  of  the  good  English  writers. 
Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nervous  manner  than 
others ;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our  language,  or  from 
whatever  other  cause,  it  appears  to  mc,  that  we  are  far  from  the 
strength  of  sevrral  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  '^ 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  style  under  those  characters  that 
respect  its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  coiiRidor  it  in  another  view ;  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
ornament  eirployed  to  beautify  it.  Here  the  style  of  different 
authors  seems  to  rise,  in  the  following  gradation ;  a  dry.  a  plain,  a 
neat,  an  elegant,  a  flowery  manner.   Of  each  of  these  in  their  order : 

First,  a  dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every  kind. 
Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please 
either  the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic 
writing ;  and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  great  weight  and  solidi- 
ty of  matter  is  requisite,  and  entire  perspicuity  of  language.  Aris- 
totle is  the  complete  example  of  a  dry  style.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  any  author  who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  didac- 
tic manner,  throughout  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  in- 
struction without  the  least  approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most 
profound  genius,  and  extensive  views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intelli- 
gence, who  addresses  himself  solely  to  the  understanding,  without 
making  any  use  of  the  chunnel  of  the  imagination.  But  this  is  a 
manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated.  For,  although  the 
goodness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  diyness  or  harshness  of 
the  style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect ;  as  it  fatigues 
attention,  and  conveys  our  sentiments  with  disadvantage  to  the  rea- 
der or  hearer. 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  above  a  dry  one.  A  writei  of 
this  character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  rests, 
almost,  entirely  upon  his  sense.  But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage 
us  by  the  employment  of  figures,  musical  arrangement,  or  any  other 
art  of  writing,  he  studies,  however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry 
and  a  harsh  writer.  Besides  perspicuity,  he  pursues  propriety,  puri- 
ty, and  precision,  in  his  language ;  which  form  one  degree,  and  no 
inconsiderable  one,  of  beauty.  Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may  be 
consistent  with  a  very  plain  style;  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if 
his  sentiments  be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  dry  and  a  plain  writer,  is,  that  the  former  is  incajm- 
ble  of  ornament,  and  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  latter  seeks 
not  after  it  He  gives  us  his  meaning,  in  good  language,  distinct 
and  pure ;  any  further  ornament,  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about ; 

periodi  modeUed ;  every  word  leems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its 
|«ruper  place.  Nothing  it  cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  if  airy,  animated  and  vigor- 
Mn ;  vrhal  it  little  is  gay,  what  is  great  is  splendid,  'niough  all  is  easy,  nothing 
i»  feeble;  though  all  seems  careless,  there  it  nothing  harsh;  and  though,  sinos 
his  earlier  works  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  th^  have  nothing  yet  imcooih 
•*  obsoWie.* 
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either,  because  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  his  subject;  or,  becaiiaf*^ 
his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it;  or,  because  it  ieadtf 
him  to  despise  it* 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  who  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  that  have  employed  the  plain  style.     Few  writers 
have  discovered  more  capacity.     He  treats  every  subject  which  he 
handles,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.     He 
knew,  almost  beyond  any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision 
of  the  English  language;  and,  therelbre,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  m 
pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  models.     But 
we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  his  language. 
His  haughty  and  morose  genius,  made  him  despise  any  embellish- 
ment of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentimenUi 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  ol^  who  is  sure  he  is  in 
the  right;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  be  pleased  or  nol« 
His  sentences  are  commonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enou^}« 
as  to  the  sense;  but,  without  any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sound; 
often  without  much  regard  to  compactness,  or  elegance.     If  a  me- 
taphor, or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  satire  more  poign- 
ant, he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  hid 
way;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would 
rather  throw  it  aside.     Hence,  in  his  serious  pieces,  his  style  often 
borders  upon  the  dry  and  unpleasing;  in  his  humorous  ones,  th«> 
plainness  of  his  manner  sets  off  his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage. 
There  is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it;  it  flows  without  any  studied 
preparation ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes 
his  reader  laugh  heartily.     To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean 
Swift,  the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.     Among  our  phi- 
losophical writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  class;  perspicuous 
and  pure,  but  almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.     In  works 
which  admit    or  require  ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  parts 
where  the  plain  manner  ought  to  predominate.     But  we  must  re- 
member, that  when  this  is  the  character  which  a  writer  affects 
throughout  his  whole  composition,  great  weight  of  matter  and  great 
force  of  sentiment   are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader's 
attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  tired  of  the  author. 

What  is  called  a  neat  style  comes  next  in  order;  and  here  we  are 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament;  but  that  ornament;  not  of  the  high- 
est or  most  sparkling  kind.  A  writer  of  thl^  character  shows,  that 
he  does  not  despise  the  beauty  of  language.  It  is  an  object  of  his 
attention.  But  his  attention  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  words,  and 
in  a  graceful  collocation  of  them,  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  u( 
imagination  or  eloquence.  His  sentences  are  always  clean,  and 
free  from  the  encumbrance  of  superfluous  words;  of  a  moderate 
leugth;  rather  inclining  to  brevity,  than  a  swelling  structure ;  clos- 

^  On  this  head,  of  the  general  characters  of  style,  particula''ly  the  plain  an<l 
the  simple,  and  Uie  characters  of  those  En^^ish  authors  who  are  clashed  under 
them,  in  this,  and  the  foUnwing  lecture,  several  ideas  have  hee^  taken  fron  a 
manuscript  treatise  on  rhetoric,  part  of  which  was  shown  to  me,  many  years  a|c«<> 
by  the  learned  and  in|[;eniouf  Author,  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ai  d  which,  it  b  bofwd. 
will  be  ^e«  by  htm  to  the  public. 
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lag  with  propria^;  without  any  taib  or adjeatioAs  dragging  after 
tba  proper  eloae.  His  cadenee  is  varied;  but  not  of  the  studied 
moaical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  uses  any,  are  short  and  correct^  ni- 
thor  than  bold  and  glowing.  Soeh  a  style  as  this  may  be  attained 
hy  a  writer  who  haa  no  great  powers  of  (kney  or  genius;  by  industry 
BMrely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of  writing,  and  it  is  a  style 
always  agreeable.  It  imprints  a  character  of  moderate  elevation  on  ou  r 
composittany  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
insaitaUe  to  any  subject  whatever.  A  familiar  letter,  or  a  law  paper, 
on  the  driest  sabjeet,  may  be  written  with  neatness;  and  a  sermon, 
or  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

An  riegaal  style  is  a  character,  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  or- 
oament  than  a  neat  one;  and  indeed,  is  the  term  usually  applied  to 
style,  when  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  o( 
itsezeeaaes  or  defects.  From  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it 
will  easily  be  understood,  that  eemptete  elegance  implies  great  per- 
spicuity and  propriety;  purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and 
dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy  arrangement  It  implies 
fiuther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  imagination  spread  over  style,  as 
6r  as  the  subject  admits  it;  and  all  the  illustration  which  figurative 
language  adds,  when  properly  employed.  In  a  word,  an  elegant 
writer  is  one  who  pleases  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he  informs 
the  understanding:  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the 
beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its  misplaced 
finery.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  first  rate  writers  in 
the  language;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Boling- 
broke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more:  writers  who  differ  widely  from 
one  another  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now 
class  together,  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale 
of  ornament,  possessing  nearly  the  same  place. 

When  the  ornaments  apnlied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in 
proportion  to  the  subject;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and 
strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy,  this  forms 
what  is  called  a  florid  style;  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
excess  of  ornament.  In  a  young  composer  this  is  very  pardonable. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  a  promising  symptom  in  young  people,  that  their 
style  should  incline  to  the  florid  and  luxuriant;  *  Volo  se  efierat  in 
adoiescente  fiecunditas,'  says  Quintilian,  ^multum  inde  decoquent 
anni,  multum  ratio  limabit,  aliquid  vel*it  usu  ipso  deteretur;  sit 
Biod&  undo  excidi  possit  quid  et  exculpi.  Audeat  hsec  astas  plum. 
et  inveniat  et  inventis  gaudeat;  sint  licet  ilia  non  satis  interjm  sicca 
at  severa.  Facile  remedium  est  ubertatis:  sterilia  nuiio  ^bore  vin- 
cttntor.'*     But,  although  the  florid  style  may  be  allowed  to  youth, 


•  *Va  youth,  I  wish  to  see  Inxuriancy  of  fancy  appear.    Much  of  it  will  be  dunin 
led  by  years;  much  wiU  be  correcfe<l  by  ripening  judgment ;  some  of  it,  by  the  men 
pnbctice  of  composition,  will  be  worn  away.     Let  there  be  only  sufficient  mutter  hi 
frst,  that  can  bear  some  pruning  and  lopping  off.     At  this  time  of  life,  let  genius  l*c 
bold  and  inrentive,  and  pride  itself  in  its  efibrts,  though  these  should  not,  as  yet,be  oor- 
Lnzurianey  can  easQy  be  cured;  bat  for  barrenness  therp  ^s  no  rema«^.* 
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ill  their  first  essays,  it  must  not  receive  the  same  indulgence  from 
writers  of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that  judgmenu  as  H 
ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  and  reject  as  juvenile  all  suc^ 
ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not  condu- 
cive to  illustrate  it  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  tinfel 
splendour  of  language,  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect  It  were 
well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed  to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  rich  ima- 
gination. We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us,  at  least,  if 
we  found  little  to  instruct  us.  But  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  froth) 
writers,  it  is  a  luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboured 
attempt  to  rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  they  have 
formed  to  themselves  some  loose  idea;  but  having  no  strength  of  genius 
for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical  words, 
by  cold  exclamations,  by  common-place  figures,  and  every  tiling  that 
has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  It  has  escaped  these 
writers,  tiiat  sobriety  in  ornament  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it 
pleasing ;  and  that  without  a  foundation  of  good  sense  and  solid 
thought,  the  most  florid  style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  public,  however,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on ;  at 
least,  the  mob  of  readers,  who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first, 
with  whatever  is  dazzling  and  gaudy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  religiouF 
turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than  on  the  public  taste, 
that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations  have  had  so  great  a  currency.  The 
pious  and  benevolent  heart  which  is  always  displayed  in  them,  and 
the  lively  fancy  which,  on  some  occasions,  appears,  justly  merits  ap- 
plause :  but  the  perpetual  glitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery, 
and  strained  description  which  abound  in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a 
false  kind.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hervey's  piety  rather  than  his  style :  and,  in  all  compositions  of  a 
serious  kind,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  *  from  sounds 
to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart'  Admonitions  of  this  kind,  I  hare 
already  had  occasion  to  g^ve,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them ;  as  I 
conceive  nothuig  more  incumbent  on  me  in  this  course  of  lectures, 
tlian  to  take  every  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  readers  against  the 
affected  and  frivolous  use  of  ornament :  and  instead  of  that  slight  and 
superficial  taste  in  writing,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  present  too 
fashionable,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  taste 
for  more  solid  thought,  and  more  manly  simplicity  in  style. 

CtUESTIOirS. 


Having  treated  at  considerable 
lenfJTth  of  the  figures  of  speech,  before 
filially  dismissinfi^  this  subject,  what  does 
our  author  think  incumbent  on  him  ? 
Though  these  have,  in  part,  been  anti- 
cipate, yet,  what  may  be  of  iise ;  and 
why  1  With  repeating  what  observa- 
tion, does  our  author  begin  ?  Instances 
of  what  have  already  been  priven  ?  On 


the  otlier  hand,  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  lu  the  seeond  plaeo 
that  fi£:urcs  be  beautiful,  what  is  requi 
site?  What  has  been  shown?  When 
only,  therefbrej  are  they  beautifol ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  When  wdl  they 
have  a  miseitible  effect ;  and  what  w  u 
very  erroneous  idea?  "rhis  k  indeed, 
what  ?  "What  has  often  been  the  eSixi 
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o(*  this  false  idea?  From  wliat  does  the 
nea]  and  proper  ornaments  of  style  arise ; 
and  bow  do  they  ik>w  ?  Of  a  writer  of 
l^nhis,  what  is  remarked  ?  On  what  oc- 
earions  should  ws  never  attempt  to  hunt 
fix  ligurea ;  and  why?  What  is  the  third 
dsection  given  concerning  the  use  of 
figoies;  and  why  ?  Wliat  is  the  eflect 
aa  composition  of  too  great  attention  to 
oroament ;  and  what  remark  Ibllows  1 
What  is  said  of  the  directkm  of  the  an- 
cient critics  on  this  head  ?  What  says 
Cicero?  With  what  directk>n  doesQuin- 
lilian  conclude  his  discourae  concerning 
them?  On  the  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, what  is  the  fourth  direction  ?  Of 
imagination,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
improvement  may  it  derive  from  culti- 
vation ;  but  what  will  prove  diecusting? 
With  what  consideration  should  we  sa- 
tisfy ourselves?  What  will  always  com- 
mand attenti(m ;  and  of  what  are  they 
the  foandatkm  ?  What  remark  follows? 
What  directions  cannot  be  too  oilen 
ffiven  to  those  who  wish  to  excel  in  the 
Uierol  arts?  When  our  author  entered 
apon  the  consideration  of  style,  what 
did  he  observe  ?  To  what  do  these  dis- 
tinctions, in  ^neral,  carry  some  refe- 
rence; but  reler  chieny  to  what?  From 
what  do  they  arise ;  and  what  do  they 
comprehend  ?  Of  what  does  it  remain 
now  to  speak?  Of  the  style  necessary 
(or  different  subjects,  what  is  observed? 
How  is  this  illustrated  from  philosophi- 
cal writings,  from  oratkms,  and  from 
the  different  parts  of  a  sermon?  But 
what  does  our  author  at  pieseut  mean 
to  remark?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated from  the  writings  of  Livy,  and 
ol*  Tacitus?  How  is  tms  further  illus- 
tmted  ?  Wherever  there  is  real  and  na- 
tive geniuss  what  is  its  effect  ?  Where 
nothins  of  ttJs  appears,  what  are  we 
apttomfer?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Anionff  the  ancients,  how  did  Dionysi- 
CB  of  HalicamasBus,  divide  these  gene- 
ral charactenB  of  style?  By  the  austere, 
what  does  he  mean ;  and  what  exam- 
plssare  givcm  ?  MThat  does  he  mean  by 
the  flond  ?  Whom  does  he  instance  as 
writers  of  this  character  ?  What  is  the 
middle  kind ;  what  does  it  comprehend ; 
and  in  thl Alaas  who  are  placed  ?  OC 
this  last  class,  what  is  observed ;  and 
wh;r  ?  Of  Cicero,  and  Qnintilian's  di- 
vision of  style,  what  does  our  author 
remark ;  and  why  does  he  not  dwell  on 
t'^  From  what  does  one  of  the  most 


obvkras  distincUoos  of  the  ditforent 
kinds  of  style  arise,  and  what  does  it 
form  ?  Of  a  concise  writer,  what  if*  (ob- 
served ?  How  does  he  regard  ornanx  i ; ' 
In  what  liff  ht  does  he  place  his  though  •  >  • 
How  are  bis  sentences  arranged ;  wlua 
is  studied  in  them;  and  for  what  are 
they  oomm<mly  designed  1  Of  a  difllim 
writer^  what  is  remarked  ?  Wliy  does 
he  place  his  thought  in  a  variety  of 
lights;  and  why  is  ho  notcareiul  to  ex- 
press it  in  its  full  streti^  at  first? 
What  do  writers  of  this  character 
generally  love;  and  oi'  their  periods, 
what  is  observed  ?  Of  each  ot'  tiiei^e 
mannenL  what  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark follows?  For illustratijiici  oi' these 
general  characters,  to  whom  dues  our 
author  refer?  How  are  we  tu  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing? 
Who  are  the  two  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples known  by  our  author  ?  Of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  his  frugality,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  a  beautiful  and  mairnificent 
diffusenesB,  who  it  the  most  iQustrk)U8 
instance  that  can  be  given ;  and  what 
other  writers  fall  in  some  decree  under 
this  class?  In  judging  when  it  is  proper 
to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when  to  tne 
diffuse  manner,  by  what  must  we  be 
directed  ?  Why  do  discourses  that  are 
to  be  spoken,  require  a  more  copk>UB 
fKtyle,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read  '^ 
On  what  should  w^e  never  presume? 
What  style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all 
fiublic  speeches;  guarding,  at  the  same  ^ 
time,  aj^Eunst  wliat?  In  written  compo- 
sitions, why  does  a  certam  degree  of 
conciseness,  possess  great  advantages? 
How  is  this  lUustra^?  When  should 
descriptkni  be  in  a  concise  strain  ?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  different  from 
the  common  opinion?  What  does  oar 
author,  on  the  contrary,  apprehend; 
and  why?  Accordingly,  of  the  num 
masterly  describers,  what  is  observed  ? 
At  one  glance,  what  do  they  show  us? 
Upon  what,  does  the  strength  and  vi- 
vacity of  descriptkm  much  depend? 

In  what  stylo  should  addresses  to  the 
pessbns  be  made?  In  these,  why  is  it 
dangerous  to  be  diffuse?  What  hazaid 
attends  becoming  prolix?  Of  the  heart, 
and  the  fancy,  vmat  is  observed?  In  ad- 
dresses to  what,  is  the  case  quite  diller- 
ent;  and  there,  what  manner  is  preler- 
red  ?  When  should  you  be  concise,  and 
when  is  it  better  to  be  full  ?  Of  historical 
narration,  what  is  observed ;  and  how 
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10  this  ]]lu0trated?  Of  a  diffoBe  writer, 
wtiat  waB  observed;  and  of  a  eonciBe 
writer,  what,  therefore,  is  certain? 
What,  however,  is  not  to  be  ioTerred 
Irora  this:  and  why  not7  Who  is  a 
irniarkabie  example  of  this;  and  of 
I  id  sentences,  what  is  observed?  Of 
tite  style  of  most  of  the  Freoeh  wr^ 
tera,  what  is  observed?  What  does  a 
French  author  do;  and  what  is  the 
direct  effect  of  these  short  sentences? 
Wiiat  is  the  effect  of  the  quick,  suooes- 
pive  impulses,  which  they  make  on  the 
mind?  Of  long  periods,  what  is  ob- 
M^rved  ?  When  is  an  intermixture  of 
loii^  and  short  sentences  requisite?  But 
ofSiem,  what  is  said?  How  are  the 
nervous  and  the  feeble  generally  held  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  they  do  very 
ul\en  coincide  )  As  this  does  not  always 
hold,  of  what  are  there  instances? 
Who  are  examples;  and  of  the  latter 
ciyle.  what  is  observed?  >Vhere  is  the 
fouiraatxNi  of  a  nervous  or  weak  style 
laid  ?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  his 
words  and  expressbns,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  impresskm  does  a  ner- 
vous writer  give  us  of  his  subjeet ;  and 
why?  What  was  before  observed? 
How  should  efverr  author  study  to  ex- 
press himself?  what  remark  lolbws; 
and  when  diould  strength  predominate 
in  style?  Henoe,  where  is  it  expected 
most ;  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect examples?  What  holds  of  the  ner- 
vous style  as  well  as  others?  What  is 
the  ei^tof toogreat  a  studyof strength ; 
and  ftom  what  does  harsmiKMB arise?  Of 
whom  is  this  reckoned  the  Ikuh?  Of 
these  writers,  and  of  the  language  in 
their  hands,  ^thBt  is  observed  ?  what 
niustratwn  of  this  remaiic  is  given? 
What  advantages  attend  this  sort  d* 
style?  To  what  nas  the  present (bnn  of 
our  language  sacrificed  the  study  of 
ctreng^:  ?  Of  our  arrangement  of wordis 
whatis  remarked?  What  was  the  area 
of  the  formation  of  our  present  style? 
Who  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  those 
frequent  invcrskms?  Who  polished  the 
language  still  more?  But  to  whom  are 
we  most  iiideoted  Ibr  the  present  state 
af  our  language ;  and  of  mm,  what  is 
observed  ?  Since  his  time,  to  what  has 
considerable  attention  been  paid ;  but 
what  fotlowB?  How  do  we  iiow  com^ 
pare  with  the  ancients?  Hitherto,  how 
nave  we  considered  style  ?  How  do  we 
now  pmcoed  to  consider  it?  Here,  how 


does  the  i^le  of  diflerent  authon  seem 
to  rise  ?  Of  a  dry  manner,  what  is4ib- 
served?  Where,  only,  is  it  tolerable; 
and  what,  even  there,  is  requisite?  Ol 
Aristotle,  what  is  here  observed?  Whjr 
does  nd  this  manner  deserve  to  be  imi- 
tated? What  HI  remarked  of  a  friaiii 
style?  Of  a  writer  of  this  charoeiei^ 
what  is  observed?  Wliat  does  he  pin^ 
sue  in  his  language  ^  What,  also,  may 
be  consistent  wim  a  very  plain  style ; 
and  therefore,  what  follows  ?  What  is 
the  difierence  between  a  dry  and  a 
plain  writer  ?  Repeat  the  remarks  here 
made  onthe  style  of  DeanSwift  What, 
also,  is  remarked  of  Mr.  Locke?  In  a 
neat  6t>ie,  what  have  we  reached; 
and  of  a  writer  of  this  character,  wtsat 
is  observed?  By  whom  may.saeh  a 
style  as  this  be  attained;  and  how? 
Of  it,  what  is  remarked,  and  how  ex- 
tensively may  it  be  used?  Of  an  ele- 
gant style,  what  is  observed?  From 
what  has  been  ibnnerly  delivered,  whex 
win  be  easily  understood  ?  What  far- 
tlier  does  it  nnply;  and  of  an  elegant 
writer,  what  is  observed?  Whom  may 
we  place  in  this  claas;  and  of  them 
what  is  dMerved?  What  fonns  a  Hand 
style?  Of  it,  in  a  young  composer,  ^i^iat 
is  remarked ;  and  what  says  Quintflian? 
Why  must  not  this  style  receive  the 
same  induLience  fWxn  writere  of  mi- 
ture  years?  Of  these  frothy  writerwy 
what  is  observed ;  and  in  them,  what 
do  we  see?  What  has  escaped  them  ? 
Of  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  them,  what  justly  merits 
applause ;  but  what  a«e  of  a  fake  kmd? 
What  advice,  to  students  of  oratory,  is 
therefore  given?  Why  are  admoaitHns 
of  this  kind  repeated  7 
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1.  Dlreutloiit  aiboiit  thetMeof  0gai 
A.  TIm  chief  bMotiBi  of  ooonpo 

not  depend  vfon  them. 
■.  Tbitj  mini  rise  nstunUy  from  the 

eubject 
c.  They  should  not  be  empkiysd  loo  frik- 

quently. 
D.  WHfaoutn^anlaiftrtlMaiilhayi 

not  be  attemoled. 

2.  Style^  with  roipect  to  ile  expreMlca. 
A.  Hie  diffuse  and  the  coodee  scyk. 
s.  The  nervous  and  (hefeene  flpe. 

3.  Styi^  with  respect  to  onmmetit. 

A.  A  dfy  style; 

B.  A  plain  style. 
c.  A  neat  style. 
D.  An  eleraiit  style, 
c.  A  ftorid  style. 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERS   OP  STYLE.— SIMPLE,    AP- 
FECTED,  VEHEMENT.— DIRECTIONS  FOR 
FORMING  A  PROPER  STYLE. 

Havikg  entered,  in  the  last  leetore,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
(etieTal  characters  of  style,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  diffiise,  the 
oervous  and  feeble  kiann^.  I  considered  style  also,  with  relation 
to  the  different  degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  in 
which  view,  the  manner  of  difierent  authors  rise^  according  to  the 
following  gradation :  dry,  plain,  neat,  elegant,  flowery. 

I  am  aezt  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of  great 
importance  in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  examin- 
ed, that  of  simplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  from  affec- 
tation. Simplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  term  very  frequently 
used ;  but,  like  other  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely  and  without 
orecision.  This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  meanings 
given  to  the  word  simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  distinguish ;  and  to  show  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attri- 
bute of  style.  We  may  remark  four  different  acceptations  in  which 
it  is  taken. 

The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  too  great  a 
variety  of  parts.    Horace's  precept  refers  to  this : 

Oeniqiie  th  quod  vif  limplez  dnutazai  et  anam.* 

This  .s  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from 
couble  plots,  and  crowded  incidents;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or 
iEneid,  in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucaii,  and  the  scattered 
tales  of  Ariosto;  the  simplicity  uf  Grecian  architecture,  in  opposition 
to  the  irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic,  in  this  sense,  simplicity  is 
the  same  with  unity. 

The  second  sense  is  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  refine- 
ment Simple  thoiip:hts  are  what  arise  naturally ;  what  the  occasion 
or  the  subject  sug^st  unsought;  and  what,  when  once  suggested, 
are  easily  apprehended  by  all.  Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a 
less  natnral  and  obvious  ti*aia  of  thotight,  and  which  it  required  a 
peculiar  turn  of  genius  to  pursue;  within  certain  bounds  very  bean* 
tiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurling 
as  by  the  appearance  of  being  rtcherchf^  or  far  sought  Thu&,  ^ve 
would  naturally  say,  that  Mr.  Pamell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simpli- 
city, in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  Mr.  Cowley ;  Cicero's  thoughts  on 
moral  subjects  are  natural;  Seneca's  too  refined  and  laboured.  In 
diese  two  sensea  of  simplicity,  when  it  is  opposed,  either  to  variety 
of  partsi,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has  no  proper  relation  to  style 

*  <  Thai  l«arD  the  wanderiog  humour  to  control, 
Aod  keep  oae  equal  teaoiir  throofh  the  whole.'  FaAacif. 
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There  is  a  third  sense  of  .simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect  to 
style;  and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament  or  pomp  of  lan- 
guage ;  as  when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid 
writer;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  ^Hmplexj  the  ^tefiuty  or 
*  subtile  genus  dicendi,^  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The 
simple  style,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style, 
which  I  before  mentioned;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  illus- 
tration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  simplicity,  also,  respecting  style ; 
but  not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  as 
the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language  expresses  our 
thoughts.  This  is  quite  differ-  nt  from  the  former  sense  of  the  word 
just  now  mentioned,  in  which  simplicity  was  equivalent  to  plainness : 
whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  ornamenL 
Homer,  for  instance,  possesses  this  simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion ;  and  yet  no  writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  sim- 
plicity, which  is  what  we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not 
to  ornament,  but  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appearance  of  labour 
about  our  style ;  and  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellency  in  writing. 

A  writer  of  simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  one  thinks  he  could  have  written  in  the  same  way;  Horace 
describes  it. 


m  flibi  qaiTit 


Sporet  idem,  tudet  multum,  frttftrmque  laboret 
Auius  idem.* 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression:  it  seems  the  very  lan- 
guage of  niture ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour, 
but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his 
expression;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy;  but  these  flow 
from  him  without  effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  nol 
because  he  has  studied  it.  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression 
most  natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in 
it ;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  ^  Habeat 
ille,'  says  Cicero,  ( OraU  No.  77 )  ^  molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indicet 
non  ingratam  negligentlam  hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo  la- 
borantis.'t  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that, 
like  simplicity  of  manners,  it  shows  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn 
of  mind  laid  open  without  disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial 
nnanrers  of  writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvan- 
lage.  that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where 
the  splendour  of  drcss,and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  thn^e 
peculiarilies  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  But  reading 
an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinction 

*'Froni  well-known  tales  tuch  fictiom  would  1  niisey 
At  all  mi((ht  hope  to  imitate  with  ease; 
Vet  while  they  tstriTe  the  same  success  to  gain. 

Should  find  liieir  lalraurs,  and  their  hopes  in  vain.*  Fiujrci%. 

t  •  Let  this  style  hare  a  certain  softness  and  ease,  which  ^hall  characterise  a  oe^. 
licence,  not  unpleasinff  in  an  author,  who  appears  to  be  more  soticitous  about  the 
tltou^t  than  the  expression. 
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•c  Home,  and  with  easie,  where  we  find  natural  manners*  and  a  niiirk* 
ed  chai  icter.  — 

The  kignesi  degree  of  this  simplicity,  is  expressed  by  a  French 
ifsrin,  to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our  language, 
M//cocf/r.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  tJiia 
word,  it  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  believe  the 
best  account  of  it  is  given  bv  a  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who 
explains  it  thus:  That  sort  of  amiable  ingenuitv,  or  undisguised  open* 
iteas,  which  seems  to  give  us  some  degree, of  superiority  over  the 
person  whoshows  it;  a  certain  infantine  simjilicity,  which  we  love  in 
(Mir  hearts,  but  which  displays  some  features  of  the  character  thai 
we  thiak  we  could  have  art  enough  to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore, 
always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who  discovers  this  character. 
La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  such 
Hdinei^.  This,  however,  is  to  be  u  nderstood,  as  descriptive  of  a  par* 
ticular  species  only  of  simplicity. 

With  respect  to  simplicity  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  an* 
cient  original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it.  This  hap- 
pens from  a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natu- 
ral genius,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and  writings  of 
others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing  affectation*  Hence, 
among  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beautiful  sim- 
plicity than  among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Anacraon,  Theo- 
eritufl,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  are  all  disti  nguished  for  it  Among 
the  Romans  also,  we  have  some  writers  of  this  character,  particular- 
ly Terence,  Lucretius,  Phiedrus,  and  Julius  C»sar.  The  followins; 
passage  of  Terence's  Andria,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  of 
manner  in  description. 

Funut  Interim 
ProcedH;  nequlmur;  «d  tepiilchrttiii  vminrai; 
In  Spucm  impMiu  est;  fleCur.    IntenHi  Impc  sorar, 
Qnttm  dixi,  ad  flamjiiani  accnsit  imprudentius 
Satis  cum  pericalo.     Ilii  tam  exaniraalus  Pampbflof , 
Bene  dinimulatam  amorem^et  celatun  iiidicat; 
Oociirrit  prBceptrauUervai  ab  igna  retrUiit, 
Mea  Glyoerium,  inquit,  quid  agis  ?  Cur  tu  ii  perditmi  ? 
Turn  iUa,  ut  consuetum  facile  amoirm  cernerasy 
ReJaciC  m  in  earn.  Sem  quam  familiariter.* 

An  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant;  and  convey 
a  most  lively  picture  of  the  scene  described ;  while,  at  the  same  time 

*  '  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds ;  we  follow ; 
Gbme  to  the  tepalchre:  the  body*s  plaonil 
Upon  the  pile ;  lamented;  whereupon 
This  sister  1  was  speaking  of,  all  wild. 
Ran  to  the  Aames  with  peril  of  her  life 
There!  there!  the  frighted  Pamphilns  beln^ 
His  wett-disiembled  and  long  hidden  lore; 
Runs  up  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  criei, 
Oh  t  wj  Gljcerium!  what  b  it  yon  dor 
Why,  whj  endeavoar  to  destroy  yourself? 
Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  that  yon  thcnee 
Mght  easily  perceire  their  long,  long  lore, 
Threw  herself  back  into  his  aims,  aiM  wcpl, 
Ok!  howteiOiH^r  Couua. 
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the  style  appears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured.  Let  us,  neitt,  eon 
ftider  some  English  writers  who  come  under  this  class. 
'  SimpHuity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Arohbiihop  Tillotson^s  manner. 
Tillotson  has  long  been  admired  at  an  eloqueat  writer,  and  a  model 
for  preaehintf.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  been 
often  misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include  in  the  idea  of  eloqueacc, 
vehemence  and  strength,  picturesque  description,  glowin  j  figures,  or 
rorreet  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the 
Archbi^op  is  exoeedii^ly  deficienL  His  Uyle  is  always  pure,  in- 
deed, and  perspicuous,  but  careless  and  remm;  too  often  feeble  aod 
languid ;  little  beauty  in  the  constmotkm  of  his  sentences,  which  an» 
frequently  suffered  to  drag  unharmoaiously  |  seldom  any  atteaopt  Xe* 
wards  strength  or  sublimity.  But,  notwithstanding  these  defeets. 
such  a  constant  vein  of  good  sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works, 
such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner^  and  so  much  useful  instruction 
conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure,  natural,  and  unafiecied,  as  will  justly  re* 
commend  bira  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  English  language  re- 
mains; not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  hi^iest  eloquence,  but  at  m 
simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is  strongly  expressive  of 
great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before,  that  simplicity  of 
manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in  style, 
and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  midLCs  the  n^li-> 
gence  of  such  writers  seem  graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the  Arch- 
bishop, negligence  may  som^imes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair  the 
heautyofsimplietty,andmakeitborderonaflat  and  languid  manner. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the  style  of 
simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
above  Tillotson ;  though,  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  higheal 
rank.  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him;  he  is  exceedingly  harmoni- 
ous ;  smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity, are  the  disting;utsh- 
ing  characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing,  sometimes,  as  such  a  man- 
tier  will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  what- 
ever has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own 
character.  In  reading  his  works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation 
with  him;  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as 
an  author,  but  as  a  man ;  and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He  may 
be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle,  between  a  negligent  simplicity, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament,  which  this  character  of  style 
admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  ornamented 
degree  of  the  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addison,  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
English  language,  the  most  perfect  example:  and,  therefore,  though 
not  without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  model  tor 
imitation,  and  the  freest  from  eonsidendile  defects*  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure,  he  is  in  the  hi^iest  degree; 
his  precision,  indeed,  not  very  greats  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  sub- 
jects which  he  treats  of  require;  the  eonstroction  of  his  sentences 
easy,  agreeable,  and  commonly  very  musical ;  carrying  a  character 
of  smoothness  more  than  of  strength*  In  figurative  language,  he  is 
neh  paittcularly  in  similes  and  metaphavs;  wUeli  am  to  emploT 
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rAy  9sia  render  his  style  splendid,  without  being  gaudy.  There  is 
not  the  least  SLffectation  in  bis  manner;  we  see  no  marks  of  labout ; 
iiothing  Airceil  or  constrained;  but  great  elegance^joined  with  great 
ease  and  stmpfieitjr.  He  is,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  a  charac- 
ter of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  whteh  appears  in  all  his  writing. 
No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  manner;  and  the  great 
regard  whieh  he  every  where  shows  for  virtue  and  religion,  recom* 
m;;nds  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  strength 
:ind  precision,  which  renders  his  manner,  though  perfectly  suited  to 
Huch  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper  mo- 
del for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition. 
Tliough  the  public  hare  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the 
mture  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  tnie  lieht;  for, 
though  kia  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  among 
the  pnMe  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets;  and,  in 
prose,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  original  strain,'Chan 
his  philosophy.  The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  discovers 
more  genius  than  the  critique  on  Mikon. 

Sttch  Authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving,  one  is 
never  tired  of  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  strains 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by 
their  lustre.  So  powerful  ts  the  charm  of  simplicity,  in  an  author 
of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us  to 
many  a  careless  expression.  Hence,  in  all  the  most  excellent  au* 
thors,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may 
he  always  remarked  ;  although  other  beauties  being  predominant, 
this  formsnot their  peculiarand  distingubhing  character.  Thus  Mil- 
ton is  simple  in  the  midst  of  all  his  grandeur ;  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  vehemence.  1V>  grave  and  solemn  writings, 
simplicity  of  manner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  A.ccora  ngiy, 
this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character  throughout 
all  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and,  indeed,  no  other  character  of  style  was 
so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have  ren- 
dered their  style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity,  I  cannot 
^ve  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is 
sn  author  on  whom  I  have  made  observations  several  times  before, 
nnd  shall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with  giving  his  general  character 
under  tkin  head.  Considerable  merit,  doubtless,  he  has.  His 
works  might  be  read  with  pmfit  for  the  moral  {rfiibsophy  which  they 
(contain,  h?d  he  not  Ailed  them  with  so  many  oblique  and  invidious 
pisinQittons  against  the  christian  religion;  thrown  out,  too,  with 
A  mneh  spleen  and  satire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his  memory,  either 
as  an  author  or  a  man.  His  language  has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm, 
and  supported  in  an  uncommon  degree;  it  is  rich  and  musical  No 
Kugiish  author,  as  I  formerly  showed,  has  attended  so  much  to  the 
regular  eonstraction  of  his  sentences,  both  with  respect  to  propriety, 
and  with  respect  to  cadence.  All  this  gites  so  much  elegance  and 
imnp  to  his  laBguaga»  that  there  is  no  wonder  it  should  have  seen 
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highly  admired  by  some.  llAs  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  p'^riie- 
tual  stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault  His  lordship 
can  express  nothing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality, to  speak 
like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins;  and  dressed  out  with 
magnificent  elegance.  In  every  sentence,  we  see  the  n^arks  of 
labour  and  art ;  nothing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment 
coming  natural  and  warm  from  the  heart.  Of  figures  and  orna* 
mcnt  of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fondy  sometimes  happy  in 
them ;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too  visible ;  ind  having  once  laid 
hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  him,  he  knows  nol 
how  to  part  with  it  What  is  most  wonderful,  he  was  a  professed 
admirer  of  simplicity;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and 
censuring  the  moderns  for  the  want  of  it;  though  he  departs  froiD 
it  himself  as  far  as  any  one  modern  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
possessed  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  tliat  we 
may  call  excessive  and  sickly;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion^ 
few  strong  or  vigorous  feelings,  and  the  coldness  of  his  charactei; 
led  him  to  that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his 
writings.  He  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but  he 
is  far  from  being  happy  in  it  He  attempts  it  often,  but  alwaya 
awkwardly;  he  is  stiff,  even  in  bis  pleasantry ;  and  laughs  in  form, 
like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 
J  From  the  account  which  I  have  giver,  of  L#ord  Shaftesbury's  man- 
^  ner,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who 
blindly  admired  him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of 
imitators,  than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has 
also  some  very  considerable  blemishes.  This  is  fully  exemplified, 
in  Mr.  Blackwall,  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer, 
the  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of  Augustus;  a  writer  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity  also;  but  infected  with  an 
extravagant  love  of  an  artificial  st/ie,  and  of  that  parade  of  lan- 
guage which  distinguishes  the  Shaflesburean  manner. 

Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the  easy 
and  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  an  opposite  manner ;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  en  this  subjecl, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  au- 
tlior  to  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully.  One  may  be  free 
from  affectation,  and  .not  have  merit  The  beautiful  simplicity  sup- 
])oses  an  author  to  possess  real  genius;  to  write  with  solidity,  purity, 
and  liveliness  of  imagination.  In  this  case,  the  simplicity  or  unaiP* 
fcctedness  of  his  manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament;  it  heighten? 
exery  other  beauty;  it  is  the  dress  of  nature,  without  which,  all 
beauties  are  imperfect    But  if  mere  unaffecledness  were  sufficient 

*  It  may  perhnpft  tie  not  unworthy  of  bein^  mentioned,  that  the  first  edition  of 
liit  Inquiry  into  Virtue,  wai  nublished,  fturreptilSously,  I  lielietre,  in  a  sep»rjita 
form,  in  the  year  1699;  and  i^  tomeCimee  to  be  met  with :  by  comparing  whir^ 
with  the  corrected  edition  of  11^  same  treatise,  as  it  now  stands  among  his  vorka, 
we  see  one  of  the  most  curious  ar.d  useful  examples  that  t  know,  of  what  is  exi- 
led LiiiMB  labor:  the  art  of  polishing  langvafe,  breaking  long  teiitea,Mt,  and  working 
op  m  im|Mrfect  draui^t  intaa  lugbj^  fiiilUMperfera^ 
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to  coastitute  the  beauty  of  style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers 
cni^ht  often  lay  elaim  to  this  beauty.  And  accordingly  we  Ire- 
quently  meet  with  pretended  critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  wri- 
ters on  account  of  what  they  call  the  ^chaste  simplicity  of  (heir 
manner;'  which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  every 
ornament,  through  the  mere  want  of  genius  and  imagination.  We 
must  ditftinguish,  therefore,  between  that  simplicity  which  acconi- 
|ianie&  true  genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every 
pioper  ornament  of  style,  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  can^less 
and  a  slovenly  manner.  Indeed,  the  distinction  is  easily  madf 
from  tlie  effect  produced.  The  one  never  fails  to  interest  the  rea-- 
der;  the  other  is  insipid  and  tiresome.  ' 

I  proeeed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  styte, 
different  from  any  that  I  have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be  dis- 
Uuguished  by  the  name  of  the  vehement  This  always  implies 
Urength,  and  is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with  simplicity ; 
but,  in  its  predominant  eharacter,  is  distinguishable  from  either  the 
strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ardour;  it  is  a  glow- 
ins;  style;  the  language  of  a  man,  whose  imagination  and  passions 
are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by  what  he  writes ;  who  is  there- 
fore negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself  forth  with  the 
rapidity  and  fullness  of  a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
oratory;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who  is  speaking, 
than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  orations  of  De- 
mojOhenes  furnbh  the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  of 
style. 

Among  English  writers*  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character, 
'hough  mixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader;  the  de- 
magogue of  a  popular  assembly.  Accordingly,  the  style  that  runs 
through  all  his  political  writings,  is  thiit  of  one  declaiming  with 
heat,  rather  than  writing  with  deliberation.  He  abounds  in  rheto-* 
rical  figures;  and  pours  himself  forth  with  great  impetuosity.  He 
is  copious  to  a  fault;  places  the  same  thought  before  us  in  many 
different  views ;  but  generally  with  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold 
ruber  than  correct;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong,  but  often  mndJy. 
If  is  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  shortness ;  inclining,  how- 
ever, most  to  long  periods;  sometimes  including  parentheses, and 
freque  itly  crowding  and  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  an- 
other, as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  i}ve 
choice  of  his  words,  there  is  great  felicity  and  precision.  In  exact 
(onsttuction  of  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Sharte&bury; 
but  gn^atly  superior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.  Upon  the  whole,  hrs 
merit  as  a  writer  would  have  been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter 
had  equalled  his  style.  But  while  we  find  much  to  commend 
in  the  latter,  in  the  former,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  hardly 
find  any  thing  to  commend.  In  his  reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
flimsy  and  false;  in  his  political  writings,  factious;  in  what  he  culls 
iiis  philosophical  ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highetit  dtv 
gree. 
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(  shall  in«ust  no  longer  on  the  different  manners  of  writens^or  tli« 
general  cliaracten  of  stjie.  Some  othersy  beside  those  which  I  have 
mentionedy  might  be  pointed  oiit;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  19  Tery 
difficult  to  separate  siich  general  considerations  of  the  style  t)£  au- 
thors from  their  peculiar  turn  of  sentiment^  which  ii  is  aot  mv 
business^  at  presenti  to  criticise.  Conceited  writers,  for  iDStaDctr, 
discover  their  spirit  so  much  in  their  composition,  that  it  tmprinta» 
on  their  style  a  character  of  pertuess;  though  I  confess  it  is  dilli- 
eult  to  say,  whetlier  this  can  be  classed  among  the  attribotea  of 
9tyley  or  rather  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  thought  In  what- 
ever class  we  rank  it,  all  appearances  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  care,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  in  h  riting.  Under  the  gen- 
eial  heada  which  I  have  coMidered»  I  have  taken  9m  opportunity  of 

E' ving  th^  character  of  many  of  the  eminent  clasaics  in  the  En^isli 
nguage. 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
to  determine  among  all  these  different  manners  of  writing,  what 
is  precisely  the  best,  is  neither  easy,  oor  necessary.  Style  is  a 
field  that  admits  great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  diflerent  authors 
may  be  very  diflerent;  and  yet  in  them  all  beautiful  Room  must 
be  left  here  for  genius;  for  that  particular  determination  which 
every  one  receives  from  nature  to  one  manner  of  expression  more 
than  another.  Some  general  qualities,  indeed,  there  are,of  such 
importance,  as  should  always,  in  every  kind  of  composition,  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  some  defects  we  should  always  study  to  avoid. 
An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style,  (or  instance^ 
arc  always  faults;  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and  sim- 
plicity, are  beauties  to  be  always  aimed  at  But  as  to  the  mixture 
of  all,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good 
qualities,  for  forming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner*  no  precise 
rules  can  be  given  ;  nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model 
as  absolutely  perfect 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  dissertations 
upon  style,  with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
attaining  a  good  style,  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character 
of  that  style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  suoject  on  whicii  we  write, 
or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  fgive  for  this  purpose,is,  to  study  clear 
ideas  on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  speak.  This 
is  a  direction  which  may  at  fii-st  appear  to  have  small  relation  to 
style.  Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely  close.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  good  style,  is  good  sense, accompanied  with  a  lively  ima- 
gination. The  style  and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that,  as  I  have  several  times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to 
distinguish  tliem.  Wherever  the  impressions  of  things  upon  our 
minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed  and  confused,  our  style 
in  treating  of  such  things  will  infallibly  be  so  too.  Whereas,  what 
we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  we  shall  naturally  express 
with  clearness  and  with  strength.  This,  then,  we  may  be  assureci, 
is  a  capital  rule  as  to  style,  to  think  closely  of  the  subject,  till  we 
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have  attained  i  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  we  are 
to  clothe  in  worda,  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it;  then 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  expression  becin  to  flow.  Generally 
speakings  the  best  and  most  proper  expreasionsi  are  tliose  which  9 
dear  view  of  the  subject  suggests, without  much  labour  or  inquiry 
aAei  them.  This  is  Quiniilian's  observation,  lib.  viii.  c  1.  'Ple- 
rimque  optima  verba  rebus  coherent,  et  cernuntur  suo  liuaiiie. 
Atnosquserimusilla,  tanquam  lateaut,  seque  subducant.  Itanun* 
quam  putamus  verba  ease  circa  id  de  quo  dieendum  est;  sed  ex  aliis 
locis  petimus,  ct  inventis  vim  afferlmus.'*^ 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  style^  the  firequenl 
practiceof  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  Many  rules  coi^ 
cerning  style  I  have  delivered,  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end, 
without  exercise  and  habit  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  sort  of 
composing  that  will  improve  style.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  by  frequent,  careless,  and  hasty  composition,  we  siiall  ac- 
quire certainly  a  very  bad  style;  we  shall  have  more  trouble  aftei- 
wards  in  unlearning  faults,  and  correcting  negligences,  than  if  we 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  composition  at  alt.  In  the  beginning, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with  much  care.  Let  the 
facility  and  speed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice*  'Mo- 
ram  et  solicitudinem,'  says  Quintilian,with  the  greatest  reason,  L  x. 
c.  3.  '  initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  constituendum  ac  obtinen- 
dum  est,  ut  quam  optime  scribamus;  celeritatem  dabit  consuetude. 
Paulatim  res  facilius  se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio 
prusequetur.  Cuncta  denique  ut  in  familia  bene  instituta  in  officio 
erun t  Summa  base  est  rei ;  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur ; 
bene  scribendo,  fit  ut  cito.'^ 

We  must  ob<ierve,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme,  in 
too  great  and  anxious  care  about  words.  We  must  not  retard 
the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing 
too  long  on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occasions, 
a  glow  of  composition  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  ex- 
press ourselves  happily,  though  at  the  expense  of  allowing  some 
inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe  examination  of  these  must 
be  left  to  be  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if  the  practice  of  compo- 
sition be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is  no  less  so:  it  is 
indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
habit  of  composition.     What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by 

*  *  The  BiMt  proper  Hfomdi  fer  the  moct  part  adhete  to  tlie  ihou^it*  which  un* 
t»  be  expresaed  by  theoi^  and  nay  be  diacevered  mm  by  Iheir  own  light.  But  w« 
bijit  ancr  thein,  as  if  they  were  hidden,  and  only  to  lie  fou  d  in  a  corner.  Hence^ 
'nft««id  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  tlie  subject,  wt  go  in  quest  of  them  to 
tome  other  quarter,  and  endeavoar  to  give  foree  to  the  expressiont  we  ha%e  found 
out.' 

t  'I  enjoin,  that  such  as  are  beginning  the  practice  of  composition,  write  slowly. 
and  wtfSi  anxious  delilieration.  Their  great  object  at  first  should  be,  to  write  an 
weU  mn  possible;  practice  will  enable  tliem  to  wvHt  speedily.  By  degrees,  matter 
wai  offer  itseK  still  more  readily ;  words  will  be  at  hand ;  composition  will  llo»  ; 
f^ery  thing  a»ui  the  arrangement  of  a  well-oi tiered  family,  will  present  itself  in  He 
proper  place.  The  turn  of  the  whole  is  this ;  by  hasty  composition,  we  whall  never 
aeqniro  At  art  of  composing  well )  by  writmg  weU,  we  shall  come  to  write  speedi^. 
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ibi  same  litUe  time,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be  past,  till  the 
londness  for  the  expressions  we  have  used  be  worn  off,  and  tlie  ex- 
piessions  themselves  be  forgotten ;  and  then,  reviewing  our  work 
with  a  cool  and  critical  eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another, 
we  sha]  1  discern  many  imperfections  which  at  first  escaped  us.  Then 
is  the  season  for  pruning  redundances;  for  weighing  the  arrange- 
ment of  sentences;  for  attending  to  the  juncture  and  connentine 
pai tides;  and  bringing  style  into  a  regular,  correct,  and  suppoited 
form.  This  ^  LtimsB  Labor j  must  be  submitted  to  by  all  who  would 
communicate  tlieir  tiioughts  with  proper  advantage  to  others ;  aiith 
some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  tlieir  eye  to  the  most  necessary 
objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  practicable 
work  than  might  at  hrst  be  imagined.  ^  r. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  assisunce  that  is  to  be  gain- 
ed from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render 
ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors.  This 
is  requisite  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in  style,  and  to  supply 
us  with  a  full  stock  of  words  on  every  subject,  in  reading  author^ 
with  a  view  to  style,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  different  manners;  and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  suggest  several  things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view, 
i  know  no  exercise  that  will  be  found  more  useful  for  acquiring 
a  proper  style,  than  to  translate  some  passages  from  an  cminuil  En- 
glish author,  into  our  own  words.  What  1  mean  is,  to  take,  for  in- 
stance, some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectators,  and  read  ii 
carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a  drm  hold  of  the 
thoughts  contained  in  it;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book;  to  attempt  to 
write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  can;  and 
having  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com 
parison,  show  us  where  the  delects  of  our  style  lie ;  will  lead  us  to 
the  proper  attentions  for  rectifying  them;  and,  among  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed,  w'U  make  us 
perceive  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful.     Bui, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  a  ser^ 
vile  imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous, 
it  hampers  genius ;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner ;  and  those 
.vho  are  given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imitate  an  author's  faults 
ts  well  as  his  beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer  or 
speaker,  who  has  not  some  degree  of  confidence  to  follow  his  own 
genius.  We  ought  to  beware,  in  particular,  of  adopt  ing  any  authi  tr 's 
noted  phrases,  or  transcribing  passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will 
prove  fatal  to  all  genuine  composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have 
something  that  is  our  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  affect 
to  stiine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  last,  betray  the  uttci 
)H>verty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of  composing,  correcting, 
reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of  oratory  to  consult 
u-nat  Quintilian  hds  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Institulioas, 
\vhcre  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and  directions 
that  well  deserve  attention. 
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In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obviousy  but  material  rule,  with  lespect 
to  style,  that  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the 
capacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in  public.  Nothing  me- 
rits the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  oe- 
eision^  and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last 
degree  awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on 
occasions  when  it  should  be  our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason; 
or  to  speak  with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who 
comprehend  nothingof  it,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasona- 
ble magnificence.  These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style, 
as,  what  is  much  worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.  When  we  begin 
to  write  orspeaL,  we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view, 
and  to  suit  our  style  to  it  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  object 
every  ill-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are  unpar- 
donable ;  and  though  children  and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  sense 
will  laugh  at  us  and  our  style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  thes<  bject  without  this  admo- 
nition, that  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to  style  must 
not  engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  thoughts.  'Curam  verborum,'  says  Che  great  Roman  cri* 
tic,  ^rerum  volo  esse  solicit udinem.'*  A  direction  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  present  taste  of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to 
style  than  to  thought.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  com- 
mon sentiments  with  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afford  a  fund 
of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  useful  thoughts.  The  latter,  requires 
true  genius ;  the  former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help 
of  very  superficial  parts.  Hence,  we  find  so  many  writers  frivolously 
rich  in  style,  but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  public  ear  is 
now  so  much  accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  that 
no  writer  can,  with  safety,  neglect  the  study  of  it  But  he  is  a 
contemptible  one  who  does  not  look  to  something  beyond  it:  who 
does  not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  his  matter,  and  employ  such 
ornaments  of  style  to  recommend  it,  as  are  manly,  not  foppish : 
*Majore  animo,'  says  the  writer  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted,  *ag- 
f^edienda  est  eloquentia ;  quae  si  toto  corpore  valet,  ungues  polire,  et 
capillum  componere,  non  existimabit  ad  curam  suam  pertinere.  Or- 
natus  et  virilis  et  fortis  et  sanctus  sit;  nee  effeminatam  levitatem,  et 
foco  ementitum  colorem  amet;  sanguine  et  viribus  niteat*t 


'  •  To  yocr  ezprassiom  be  atteDtive :  but  about  jronr  matter  be  soliciUnis.' 
i  *  A  higher  spirit  ought  to  animate  those  who  study  eloquence.  They  ought  to 
rimsuk  the  health  and  soundness  of  the  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  Uieir  atten- 
taun  to  Mich  trifling  objects  as  paring  the  nails,  and  dressing  the  hair.  Let  oma- 
mmt  be  manly  and  chaste,  without  efleminate  gayety,  or  artiUclal  colouring ;  1m 
it  sbine  whh  the  f^Unr  of  health  and  strength.' 
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(tl6a  ) 
qUESTIOBTS. 


Of  what  Idnds  of  stylo  did  our  au- 
ilxnr  treat  in  the  last  lecture?  With 
rektioD  to  what,  was  stvle  also  ooni- 
^ttned?  Under  what  other  charaeter 
•  he  next  to  consider  style  ?  Of  simpli- 
city, when  applied  to  writing,  what  is 
obeyed?  To  what,  chiefly,  has  this 
been  owing;  and  what  is,  eonseqoent- 
]y,  neoesnry  ?  How  many  difiereoi  ao> 
eeptataoos  or  it  roajr  we  remark ;  and 
what  is  the  first?  Repeat  the  precept 
oT  Horace,  in  reference  to  this.  By 
what  examples  is  the  nature  of  this 
simplieity  illustrated  ?  In  this  sense,  it 
is  the  same  wHh  what?  What  k  the 
second  aocentatkMi  in  which  simplicity 
is  taken  ?  What  are  simple  thovj^hts  ? 
or  refinement  in  writing,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Thus,  what  dioild  we  natu- 
rally say  ?  In  these  two  sensee^  to  what 
has  simplicity  no  pro^  relioon?  To 
what  does  simplicity,  in  the  uiird  sense, 
stand  opposeci?  What  illustration  of 
this  is  given?  With  what  does  simple 
style,  in  this  sense,  comcide ;  and  what 


ner;  and  how  has  he  kmg  been  ad- 
mired ?  or  his  ekxmenee,  what  is  ab> 
served;  and  why?  NVhat  issaidof  hw 
style?  But  notwithstanding  theK  de- 
fects, what  will  ever  recommend  him 
to  hiffh  regard ;  and  as  what?  Mliat 
was  Deibre  observed  on  simpUi'jty  ol 
manner?  But  how  far  may  this  sun* 
plieJQr sometimeB  be  carried]  faiBim- 
pyoi^i  how  does  Sir  William  Temple 
compare  with  Tillotson  ?  Of  his  style 
and  manner,  what  is  bbservedjand  on 
his  style,  what  is  stamped  ?  what  ef- 
fect is  prodnced  in  reading  his  works? 
How  may  he  be  clMsed  ?  OfMr.Aii- 
dison's  stykL  what  is  observed;  and. 
therefore,  what  (bllows  ?  Of  his  perpp>- 
cuity,  purity,  and  precisbn,  and  also  of 
the  construction  of  his  sentences,  whaa 
is  remarked  ?  How  is  lie  in  ngura- 
tive  language;  and  what  is  said  of 
his  manner  7  By  what  is  he  particu- 
larly dlstinguianed  ?  Of  his  rocuiner, 
what  is  observed;  and  what  recom- 
mends him  highly  ?  If  in  any  thing,  in 


tbUowB?  What  does  simplicity,  in  thetwhat  does  he  mil;  and  what  is  the 


tourtfa  sense,  partieularljy  respect? 
From  what  i»  smiplicity,  m  tins,  quite 
difierent ;  and  with  what  is  it  compati- 
ble ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
To  what  does  thn  simplicity  stand  op- 
posed; andwhatisitoonsklered?  How 
tkiei  a  writer  of  amptioity  express  him- 
self? How  does  Horace  desoribeit?  Of 
liis  expresaion,  what  is  observed;  and 
in  his  style,  what  do  you  see  ?  Of  his 
expresuon,  fi^rei^  and  fancy,  what  is 
remarked  ?  What,  ahn^  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  charaoter  of  style; 
and  why?  What  says  Ckero?  What 
is  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  of 
style  ?  What  disadvantages  have  more 
studied  and  artificial  manners  of  wri- 
ting ?  But  reading  an  author  of  simpli- 
city, is  like  what?  By  what  French 
term  is  the  highest  de^ee  of  this  sim- 
phcityexpres^?  Wlmt  does  it  alii^3rB 
express?  What  is  the  best  account 
that  can  be  given  of  it?  Where  are 
TDSSiY  examples  of  it  to  be  found;  and 
how  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  With  re- 
spect to  simplicity  m  general,  what 
n  ay  we  remark  ?  How  does  this  hap- 
pen? Hence,  what  follows?  Among 
the  Greeks,  and  also  among  ihe  Ro- 
mans, what  individuals  were  distin- 
guished for  it?  Repeat  the  penage 
here  introduced  from  Terence's  Andria  ? 
Of  this   fiasBage,   what  is  observed  ? 


consequence  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  his  merit  has  not  always 
been  seen  in  its  true  light;  and  whiat 
illustratbn  is  given  ?  Whv  is  one  never 
tired  of  reading  such  authors  as  those 
whose  chamctera  our  author  has  been 
giving?  Of  the  charm  of  simplicity  in 
an  author  of  real  geniu&  what  is  ob- 
served? Hence,  what  follows?  What 
examples  are  given  ?  What  is  the  ef- 
fect or  simpUcIty  in  ffrave  and  solemn 
writings?  Aceordinghr,  of  what  wrt- 
tingB  hasthk  ofVen  been  renuirked  tn 
be  me  prevailing  character ;  and  why  ? 
Of  wnar  is  Lord  Shoflesbury  a  re- 
markable example?  Were  it  not  lor 
what,  might  his  works  be  read  with 
profit,  for  the  moral  phikisophy  which 
they  contain  ?  Of  iiis  language,  and  ol 
lus  sentence^  what  is  observed  7  What 
is  the  efiect  of  all  this?  What  is  his 
capita]  fault?  How  is  this  -emark  IK 
lustrated  ?  Of  lus  figures  and  orna- 
ments of  every  kind,  wnat  is  observeJ  ? 
Of  him,  what  is  most  wonderful?  To 
what  degree  did  he  possess  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  taste?  But  what  re- 
mark follows  ?  Of  lur  wit  and  raillery, 
what  is  observed  7 

From  the  account  given  of  Lord 
Shaflesbury's  mannc,  what  mav  ea- 
sily be  imagined  ?  Wnat  remark  f(>l- 
lows?  In  whom  is  this  fully  exeinplifi- 


What  shall  we  next  consider  7  What  is  ed ;  and  wliai  is  said  of  him  ?  After  all 
the  great  beauty  of  TiUotson's  man- '  that  has  been  said,  what  is  it  i 
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nrto  observe  7  From  what  awv  one  be 
ifee,  and  not  have  merit?  wmxt  does 
the  bcsiutifiil  nmplkuty  sappoee?  In 
thibcave,  what  k  the  crowninjr  orna- 
ment; and  what  in  ite  efiectf  But  if 
more  anadectednett  were  mifScient  to 
eonstitiite  the  bwutyof  ityl«)  what 
eonsoquenee  would  MowT  And  &&- 
eordingly,  with  what  do  we  frequently 
mMt7  Between  what,  therefore,  nott 
^  dwtihgnhh  ?  What  dtffereat  effects 
do  they  produce?  To  mention  what« 
does  our  author  now  proceed)  What 
dnes  this  alintiyB  imply ;  and  with  what 
ii  H  not  ineomiBCeut?  But  from  what, 
ta  its  prodfiininam  chafaeter,  is  it  di»> 
tiDflfuJ^iable?  Describe  iL  To  what 
do^  it  belone;  and  from  whom  is  it 
cxpeeted?  Where  do  we  find  a jperiect 
example  of  it  ?  Who,  amon^r  English 
wrilen,  hae  the  most  of  this  eharacter? 
For  what  was  he^  by  nature,  finned ; 
and  acoordioglVf  what  follows?  With 
what  does  he  aoound ;  and  of  his  copi- 
ousness, what  is  observed?  Wliat  re- 
mark iblkyws?  Of  his  sentences,  what 
is  obsCT^'ed  ?  In  the  choice  of  his  words, 
and  in  the  exact  constnictian  d'  his 
sentences^  what  is  observed?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  his  merit, 
as  a  writen  be  very  considerable  i 
Baiy  what  follows?  Why  will  our  au- 
thor DO  kmger  insist  on  the  difierent 
mannemof  wrilen,  or  the  f^enend  cha- 
racters of  stjrle  ?  How  ip  this  illustrated 
from  conceited  writers?  In  whatever 
daas  we  rank  it,  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
Under  the  general  heads,  which  has 
been  eoosidered,  what  has  been  done? 
From  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, what  may  be  inferred ;  and  whv  ? 
Here,  ibr  what  must  room  be  left? 
What  remark  follows ;  and  how  is  it 
iHiHtrated  ?  But  for  wheU  can  no  pre- 
ebe  rale  be  given  ?  To  conclude  these 
diaKrtations  upon  style  in  what  man- 
ner, will  be  more  to  our  purpose?  What 
b  tne  first  direction  ^ven  for  this  pur- 
pose? How  is  the  neceseitv  of  this  di- 
reetion  illustrated?  On  the  intimate 
sonnesioo  between  the  style  and 
thoughts  of  a  good  writer,  what  has 
several  times  been  hinted  ?  How  is  i  his 
iQustratcMl  ?  What,  then,  may  we  he 
aasor^d.  is  a  capital  rule,  as  to  style  ? 
Gefierally  speaking,  whet  are  the  best 
and  most  proper  expreasiofis  ?  Repeat 
wha  Quintilian  stiys  on  this  subject 
In  the  second  place,  in  srder  to  form  a 
ffood  style,  what  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary? What  remark  follows?  At 
ibe  same   time,  what  is  observed? 


What  wiU  bp  the  effect  of  writing  fre- 
quently, carelessly  and  hastily ;  arj4( 
what  remarks  follow?  What  say* 
Quintilian,  with  the  greatest  reason  ? 
What  BHjst  we,  however,  observe ;  and 
wlijr  1  Why  must  a  more  severe  ex- 
amination of*  these  be  lefl  U>  oorrectwn? 
What  disposition  should  we,  for  a  slijxrt 
time,  make  of  what  we  have  written  ? 
Then  is  the  season  ibr  what?  Of  tlie 
Limm  LaboTj  what  is  observed?  fn 
tht)  third  place,  with  reepect  to  the  as- 
sistance tnat  is  to  be  yarned  from  the 
writing  of  otliers.  what  is  obvious? 
Why  b  this  reqaisite  t  In  reading  aa 
thon  with  a  view  to  styles  to  what 
should  attention  be  given  ?  In  acquir- 
ing a  proper  style,  what  exercise  is 
verv  useful  ?  By  Uiat,  what  does  our 
author  mean  ?  What  will  be  the  efiect 
of  such  an  exercise  ?  But^  in  the  fourth 
place,  what  caution  is  given  ?  Of  this, 
what  is  observed?  What  man  will 
never  become  a  good  writer  or  speak- 
er? What  should  we  particularly 
avoid  ?  What  is  the  efiect  of  such  a 
habit ;  end  what  is  infinitely  better  ? 
On  these  heads,  to  do  what  is  everv 
student  of  oratory  advised  ?  In  the  fifth 
place,  what  is  an  obvious,  but  matermJ 
rule,  with  respect  to  stvle  ?  How  is  the 
necesity  of  this  rule  fully  illustrated  ? 
When  we  begin  to  write  or  speak,  what 
oueht  we  prevKiusiy  to  ^x  in  our  minds? 
What  must  we  sacrifice  to  this?  In  the 
last  place,  what  admonitbn  is  given? 
What  savs  the  Roman  critic  on  this 
subject  ?  Why  is  this  direction,  at  pre- 
sent, particularly  necessary  ?  How  is 
this  remark  fnily  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  the  public  now  much  accustomed  ? 
What  remark  folk)W8  ?  AVliat  says  the 
writer  whom  our  auUior  has  so  often 
quoted  ?  „___«. 

ANALYSIS. 
1.  SSmplicUjofstyk^ 
▲.  Simplicity  of  composition. 
B.  Simplicity  of  thought 
o.  Simplicity  in  opposition  to  too  much 

ornament. 
D.  Simplicity  in  the  cxprearion. 
a.  Instances  anning  tlic  ancientfl  aiid 
the  modems. 
2  The  veheiitcot  style. 
3.  Directions  for  attaiuincr  a  good  styki. 

A.  We  should  study  dear  ideas  on  tiM 
subject 

B.  Wc  should  compose  frequently. 

c.  We  should  be  tamiUar  wkh  the  bvit 

autburs. 
D.  We  should  avoid  servile  Imitation. 
K.  Wc  should  adapt  our  style  to  the  sul^ 

ject. 
p.  We  should  attend  less  to  our  fttj]« 

than  to  our  tlvHurhUi. 


LECTURE  XX. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  MR. 
ADDISON,  IN  No.  411  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  HAVB  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  langu&se  and  style,  both 
because  it  is,  in  itself,  of  great  importance,  and  because  it  is  more 
capable  of  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  several  other  parts 
of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style  of  some  good  au- 
thor will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject;  as  it  will  suggest  ob- 
servations which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will  show,  in 
the  most  practical  light,  the  use  of  those  which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  good  sense,  and  good  writing,  the  useful  morality,  and 
the  admirable  vein  of  humour  which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of 
those  standard  books  which  have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
Engl  Ish  nation.  I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr* 
Addison's  style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected, easy  and  polite, 
and  full  of  those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  wri- 
ting. At  the  same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  in 
the  language,  he  is  not  the  most  correct;  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders his  composition  the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent criticism.  The  free  and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer 
sometimes  led  him  into  inaccuracies,  which  the  more  studied  cir- 
cumspection and  care  of  far  inferior  writers  have  taught  them  to 
avoid.  Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore,  which  I  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  do,  as  I  proceed,  I  must  also  point  out  his  negli- 
gences and  defects.  Without  a  free,  impartial  discussion^of  both  the 
faults  and  beauties  which  occur  in  his  composition,  it  is  evident,  this 
piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service;  and,  from  the  freedom 
which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  style,  none  can  imagine  that 
I  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declared 
the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them.  The  beauties  of  this 
author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so  ele- 
gant and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out,  are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun, which  may  be 
discovered  by  the  assistance  of  art,  but  which  have  no  effect  in  ob- 
scuring its  lustre.  It  is,  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what  Quintilian 
applies  to  Cicero,  ^  ille  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  place- 
bit,'  may,  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison ;  that  to  be  high- 
y  pleased  with  his  manner  of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  havin]^ 
acquired  a  good  taste  in  Endish  style.  The  paper  on  which  wear^ 
now  to  enter,  is  No.  411,  me  first  of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  in  the  sixth  volumt  of  the  Spectatnr. 
It  begins  thus: 
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*  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  aoJ  most  delightfult  of  all  our 


This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.     It  is  clear,  prerUr, 
and  simple.    The  author  lays  down,  in  a  few  plain  words,  the  proy  >• 
^'tion  which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the  rest  of  the  para 
graph.     In  this  manner,  we  should  always  set  out.    A  first  sentence 
should  seldom  be  a  long,  and  never  an  intricate  one. 

H  e  might  have  said, '  ^Jur  sight  is  the  most  perfect^  and  the  moU  fJe- 
Rghtjui.*  But  he  has  Judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article 
the.  For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when  we  intend  to 
point  out  the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distinguished  from,  ui 
contrasted  wilh,  each  other;  and  when  we  want  that  the  reader's  at- 
tention should  rest  on  that  distinction.  For  instance;  had  Mr.  Ad- 
dison intended  to  say,  that  our  sight  is  at  once  the  most  delimhi/ul^ 
and  the  most  useful^  of  all  our  senses,  the  article  might  then  have 
been  repeated  with  propriety,  as  a  clear  and  strong  distinction  would 
have  been  conveyed.  But,as  between /^e^yec/  and  delightful  there  is 
less  contrast,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  repetition.  It  would 
have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  add  a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sei>- 
tence.     He  proceeds: 

'  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with 
its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, and  continues  the  longest  in  action, 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.' 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  harmonious,  and 
well  constructed.  It  possesses,  indeed,  almost  all  the  properties  of  a 
perfect  sentence.  It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  no 
superfluous  or  unnecessary  words.  For,  tired  or  satiated^  towards  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  are  not  used  for  synonymous  terms.  They  con« 
vey  distinct  ideas,  and  refer  to  diiTerent  member  of  the  period; 
tliat  this  sense  continues  the  longest  in  action  without  being  lired^ 
that  is,  without  being  fatigued  with  its  action ;  and  also,  without  being 
satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  l*hat  quality  of  a  good  sentence, 
which  I  termed  its  unity,  is  here  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  our 
sight  of  which  he  speaks.  This  is  the  object  carried  through  the 
sentence,  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member  of  it,  by  those  verbs, 
fills  J  converses  ^coniinues^Xo  each  of  which  it  is  clearly  the  nomina- 
tive. Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in  the  most  proper  places ; 
and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
which  suits  the  unity  of  the  object 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  tlie  period ;  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, each  of  which,  agreeable  to  a  rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows 
and  rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sentence  is  conducted,  at 
last,  to  one  of  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  language  admits; 
without  ber/%g  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  Enjoy  ^ 
tnents  is  a  word  of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close 
which  is  designed  to  be  a  musical  one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  hap- 
py, as  this  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  period  which  suits  the 
sound  so  well,  is  no  less  just  and  proper  with  i  espect  to  the  sense.  It 
follows  the  order  of  nature.    First,  we  have  the  variety  of  objects 
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mentionecly  v^hich  sight  famishes  to  the  mind ;  next,  we  have  the 
action  of  sight  on  those  objects;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  time  and 
continuance  cf  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more  natural  and 
happy. 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figuratire^  without 
l)eing  too  much  sc  for  the  subject.  A  metaphor  runs  through  it. 
The  sense  of  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified.  We  are  told  of 
it;»  conversing  with  its  objects;  and  of  its  not  being  tired  or, satiaied 
with  its  enjoyments;  all  which  expressions  are  plain  allusions  to  the 
actions  and  feelings  of  men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personifica- 
tion which,  without  any  appearance  of  boldness,  and  without  elevat- 
ing the  fancy  much  above  its  ordinary  state,  renders  discourse 
picturesque,  and  leads  us  to  conceive  the  author's  meaning  more 
distinctly,  by  clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some  degree,  with  sensible 
colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty  of  style  beyond 
most  authors;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  been  considering,  i^ 
very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There  is  no  blemish  in 
it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might  perhaps  object,  that  the 
epithet  far^,  which  he  applies  to  variety — the  largest  variety  o/ 
uieaSy  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  num- 
ber. It  is  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  word;^7*ea/,  which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

^  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension, 
shope,  and  all  other  ideas  tfiat  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular 
objects.' 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  It  is,  in- 
deet),  neither  clear  nor  elegant  Extension  and  shape  caa,  with 
no  propriety,  be  called  ideas  ;  they  ai*e  properties  of  matter.  Nei- 
ther is  it  accurate,  even  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy,  (with 
which  our  author  seems  here  to  have  puzzled  himself,}  to  speak  of 
any  sense  ^'vtn,^  fis  a  notion  qf  ideas  ;  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas 
themselves.  The  meaning  would  have  been  much  more  clear,  if 
the  author  had  expressed  himself  thus :  *  The  sense  of  feeling  can, 
indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  extension,  figure,  and  all  the  other 
properties  of  matter  which  are  perceived  by  the  eye»  except  co- 
lours.* 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed.  For 
what  meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  being  confined 
in  its  operation^  to  the  number j  bulky  and  distance,  o/ its  particular 
objects  f  Surely,  every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  sense  of 
feeling,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  own  objects. 
Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neither 
of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own  objects.  The  turn  of  expres- 
sion is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  two  words 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  printing,  which  were  originally  in  Mr. 
Addmn's  manuscript;  because  the  insertion  of  them  would  render  tba 
sens«  much  more  intelligible  and  clear.  Thes^.  two  words  are,  with 
regard : — it  is  vert  much  straitened  ind  confined  :n  its  qpertUions^ 
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wiih  rtgttrd  t9  the  nwmker^  HJk^  andduianeeqfihpariietilar  ^ 
feein.  The.  meaning  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited 
than  sigrht  iit  ikh  rexpeci;  that  it  is  cooiiiHKl  to  a  narrower  circle,  to 
a  siQiJter  nuiiiher  of  objects. 

The  f»pithet/Mn^/mi^,  applied  to  objeeUy  in  the  oonchttioo  of  the 
"Sentence,  is  rniundanty  and  conTejs  ne  metoing  whatever.  Mr. 
Addison  seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  of  peeuiiary  as  indeed  he 
does  often  in  other  passages  of  his  writings.  But  particular  and  pe* 
euUar^  though  they  are  too  often  oonfounded,  are  words  of  dif- 
ferent import  from  each  other.  Particular  afeands  opposed  to  g^tie- 
mi;  peetMar  stands  opposed  to  what  is  possessed  in  common  with 
others.  Particutctrj  expresaes  what,  in  the  logical  stjie,  is  called 
Mpecies;  peeuHoTj  what  is  called  differcniia.  Ha peeuUar  oHtcie^ 
would  have  signified,  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  the  sense  of  feel* 
ing,  as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense;  and 
wnu  td  have  had  more  meaning  than  itsptirticular  ohfecte  ;  Ihoug^, 
in  truth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite.  It  was 
sufficient  to  have  said  simply,  ite  ohfecta. 

^  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  more  delicate  and  diflfusive  kind  of  touch,  that 
spreads  itself  ov^er  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends 
the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  re* 
mote  parts  of  the  universe.' 

Here  again  the  author's  style  returns  upon  us  in  ail  its  beauty. 
This  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  %vell  arranged,  and  highly  mu* 
steal.  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members* 
which  are  formed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  theaecoml 
sentence,  on  which  I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  is 
90  siimtlar,  that  if  it  had  followed  immediately  after  it,  we  should 
have  been  sensible  of  a  faulty  monotony.  Hut  the  interp^ition  of 
another  sentence  between  them,  prevents  this  effect 

'  It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas; 
90  that  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  (wnich  I  shall 
ufte  promiscuously,)  I  here  mfian  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view;  or  when  we  call 
up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  panitings,  statues,  descriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occasion. '^ 

In  place  of^  It  is  this  sense  which/umishesy  the  author  might  hava 
Mid  more  shortly,  7%is  Sense  fumithes.  But  the  mode  of  expnis- 
sion  which  he  has  used,  is  here  more  proper.  This  sort  of  ftill  aiul 
ample  assertion,  iV  if  this  which^  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  proposttioa 
of  importance  is  laid  down,  to  which  we  seek  to  call  the  reader's 
attention.  It  is  like  pointing  with  the  hand  at  the  object  of  which 
ire  speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  which 
I  shall  ttse  promiscu^msfyj  is  not  clear.  He  ought  to  have  said, 
terms  which  /shall  ttse pramisettousfy;  as  the  vei  b  use  relates  not  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  terms  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymous.  Jiny  the 
like  occasion.  To  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  an  occasion^  is  not  a  hap- 
py expression,  nor  is  it  very  proper  to  speak  o(  calling  up  ideas  bjf 
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occasion.    The  common  phrase,  any  such  meanSf  would  have  been 
more  natural. 

^  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
(lol  make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight;  but  we  have  the 
{>ower  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  those  images  which 
vve  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision 
that  are  most  agreeable  to  the  imagination;  for,  by  this  faculty,  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
wnole  compass  of  nature.' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence, 
there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say,  alterinjF 
and  compounding  thoseitnages  which  we  have  once  received,  inio  ail 
fhevarieties  of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say, 
retaining  them  into  all  the  varieties;  and  yet,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoid-ible- 
For  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding,  are  participles,  each  of 
which  equally  refers  to,  and  governs,  the  subsequent  noun,  those 
images;  and  that  noun  again  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing preposition,  into.  This  instance  shows  the  importance  oi 
carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax;  when  sit 
pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addisor  :ould,  through  inadvertence,  be  guilty 
of  such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily  have  been  recti- 
fied, by  disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other  two  parti- 
ciples, in  this  way:  *We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and 
compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received  ;  and  of 
forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.'  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sentence  is  clear  and  elegant. 

^  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  employ  - 
ed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense,  than  those  of  the 
fancy  aiM  the  imagination.' 

There  ay  'few  toords — which  are  employed.  It  had  been  better,  if 
our  author  »iere  had  said  more  simply,  few  words  in  the  English 
language  are  employed,  Mr.  Addison,  whose  sty  le  is  of  the  free  anH 
full,  rather  than  the  nervous  kind,  deals,  on  all  occasions,  in  thi« 
extended  sort  of  phraseology.  But  it  is  proper  only  when  some  as- 
sertion of  consequence  is  advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  empha- 
sis; such  as  that  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  former  paragraph.  On 
other  occasions,  these  little  words,  it  i9,  and  there  are,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling.  Those  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination.  The  article  ought  to  have  been  omitted  l.ere.  As  he 
does  not  mean  the  powers  oil  he  fancy  and  the  imagination,  but  the 
words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place;  neither,  in- 
deed, was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words,  those  of 
Better  if  the  sentence  had  run  thjs:  ^Few  words  in  the  English 
language  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense, 
than  fancy  and  imagination.' 

<  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  tlie  notion 
of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of 
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my  fallowing  !«peeuliitionfl,  that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly 
Ahat  15  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon.' 

Though,^  and  deiermine  may  appear  synonymous  words,  yet  a 
•Hllerrnee  between  them  may  be  remarked,  and  they  may  be  view- 
tmI,  tLs  applied  here,  with  pecniiar  delicacy.  The  author  had  just 
4aiil,  thut  the  words  of  which  he  is  speaking  were  loose  and  uncir- 
eufnscriheiL  Fix  relates  to  the  first  of  these,  determine  to  the  last. 
We^Er  what  is  loose  ;  that  is,  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper  place, 
that  it  nkay  not  fluctuate  in  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  one  idea 
to  another ;  and  we  determine  what  is  uneireumseribedy  that  is,  we  as- 
certain its  termini  or  limits,  we  draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may 
see  its  boundaries.  For  we  cannot  conceive  the  meani  ng  of  a  wonl, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  thing  clearly,  till  we  see  its  limits,  and  know 
how  far  it  extends.  These  two  words,  therefore,  have  grace  and 
ijeauty  as  they  are  here  applied;  though  a  writer,  more  frugal  of 
words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  preferred  the  single  word 
oseer/ffin,  which  conveys,  without  any  metaphor,  the  import  of  them 
both. 

The  notion  of  these  toords^  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase,  at  leaiit 
not  so  commonly  used,  as  the  meaning  of  these  words;'-as  linieiul 
totnakeuseofthemin  the  threadoftny  speculations;  this  is  plainly 
fMilty.  A  sort  of  metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the 
4tcra1  sense.  He  might  very  well  have  said,  as  I  intend  to  make 
ftse  of  them  in  myfolloioing  speculations.  This  was  plain  language ; 
bit  if  he  chose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  thready  that  allusion  ought 
to  have  been  supported ;  for  there  is  no  consistency  in  making  iise 
if  them  in  the  threadof speculations;  and  indeed,  in  expressing  any 
thins;  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain  language  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  metaphorical — the  subject  which/ proceed  upon^  is  an 
ungiaceful  close  of  a  sentence ;  better  the  subject  upon  which  [pro- 
ceed. 

<  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that,  by  the  plea- 
sores  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  origi- 
nally from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds.' 

As  the  last  sentence  began  with.  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
fiXf  it  is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  very  similar, 
imust  therefore  desire  him  to  remember  ;especiMy,  as  the  small  va- 
riation of  using,  on  this  account,  or,  for  thhreasonj  in  place  of /Acrf- 
forcy  would  have  amended  the  style.  When  he  says,  I  mean  oniy 
nxtchpleasureSy  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb  07ily  is  not  in 
its  proper  place.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mean^ 
but  ntch pleasures:  and  therefore  should  have  been  placed  in  asclose 
a  :onnexion  as  possible  with  the  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies. 
The  style  becomes  more  clear  and  neat,  when  the  words  are  arrang- 
ed thus;  'By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  such  ple*^ 
sures  only  as  arise  from  sight' 

<My  design,  being  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary  plea- 

nnrea  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  such  objects 

as  are  before  our  eyes;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  thoas 

/Kcondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  flow  from  the  ideas 

2K 
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of  viaible  objeccs,  when  the  objeets  are  nol  actually  before  ihe  eye, 
but  ara  called  up  into  our  jnemoriet^^  or  formed  into  agreeable 
viaioas  of  thin{[;i»,  that  are  cither  absent  or  fictitious.' 

It  is  a  great  ixile  in  laying'  down  the  division  of  a  smbject,  to  >tufl> 
neatness  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.  The  divisions*  arc  tiien 
more  distinctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  Thh 
sentence  is  not  periectly  happy  in  that  respect  It  is  somewhat 
clogged  by  a  tedious  phraseology.  Mj^  design  being  first  oj  all^  to 
discourse-in  the  next  place  to  speakof-^uch  objects  as  are  before  our 
eyes^hings  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious.  Several  words  might 
have  been  spared  here ;  and  the  style  made  more  neat  and  compact 

*  The  pleasures  of  the  invagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are 
not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  under- 
standing' 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant 

^  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded 
on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man:  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  a^ 
transporting  as  the  other.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  mare  preferable^  is 
such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Addison  should 
have  fallen  into  it;  seeing/^r^r</6/e,  of  itself,  expresses  the  compara- 
tive degree,  and  is^the  same  with  more  eligible,  or  more  excellent 

I  must  observe  farther,  that  the  proposition  contaiijed  in  the  last 
member  of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expressed— i/ 
must  be  confessed^  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  andw^ 
transporting  as  the  other.  I  n  the  former  sentence,  he  had  conipared 
three  things  together ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  those  of  sense, 
and  those  of  the  understanding.  In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence, 
lie  had  called  the  pleasures  ot  the  understanding  the  Iftst;  and  he 
ends  the  sentence,  with  observing,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are 
as  great  and  transporting  as  th?  other.  Now,  besides  that  the  other 
makes  not  a  proper  contrast  with  the  last,  he  leaves  it  ambiguous, 
whether,  by  the  other^  he  meant  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding, 
or  the  pleasures  of  the  sense ;  for  it  ma}*  refer  to  either,  by  the  con- 
struction; though,  undoubtedl}^  he  intended  that  it  should  refer  to 
the  pleasures  oi  the  understanding  only.  The  pro|)osition  reduced 
to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus:  ^  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
understanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting.' 

'  A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration^ 
ami  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chap- 
ter in  Aristotle.' 

This  is  a  eood  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and  is 
expressed  with  that  happy  and  elegant  turn,  for  which  our  author  is 
very  remarkable. 

*  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage 
above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more  obvicnis^  t^ 
more  easy  to  be  acqu'red.' 

is  alto  an  onexceptionable  aenteaee.    . 
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<It  u  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters/ 

This  sentence  b  lively  and  picturesque.  By  the  gsyety  and  hrisk* 
neas  which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  interniixin|B 
such  a  short  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  nin  of  longer  ones,  which  nevet 
lails  to  have  a  happy  effect  I  must  remark,  however,  a  small  inac* 
anacy.  A  scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter :  an  actor  enters ;  but  s 
ssene  appears  wpresertis  iist^f. 

^  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.' 

This  is  still  beautiful  illustration ;  carried  on  with  that  agreeable 
flo wcriness  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited  to  thooe  plea- 
sures  of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  is  treating. 

*  We  ar<3  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any 
thing  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it' 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former  sen- 
tences. We  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but  cannot  so  well 
be  ssxAtoassenttothebeautyqfano^ect.  •Scknowledgevro\x\A\is:ft 
expressed  the  sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence 
too  is  heavy  and  ungraceful — the  partictUar  causes  and  occasions  qf 
it;  both  part  ictUaruid  oocasions,STewordn  quite  superfluous;  and  the 
pronoun  t7,  is  in  some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beau- 
ty or  to  object  It  would  have  ^leen  some  amendment  to  the  style  to 
have  run  thus.:  '  We  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  that  beauty.' 

*•  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures 
that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.' 

Polite  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or  behaviour, 
than  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  ob- 
served on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  that  for  a  relative  pro- 
noun, instead  of  which;  an  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addi- 
son. fVhich  is  a  much  more  definitive  word  than  that^  being  never 
employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative ;  whereas  that  is  a  word 
of  many  senses  \  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  con- 
junction. In  some  cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  t?uit  for  a  re- 
lative, in  order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the 
same  sentence.  But  when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind, 
which  is  always  the  preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sen- 
tence. Pleasures  which  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving f  ia 
much  better  than  pleasures  that  the  vulgar,  ^c 

'  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  anagieeable  companion 
in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description ; 
and  often  feels  a  mater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and 
meadows, than  anoUier  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed, 
a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  malLes  the  most  rude« 
ooculti vated  parts  of  nature,administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that  lie 
looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovfvs  in  it 
i  multitude  of  eharms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  i^enendtty 
of  mankind.* 
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All  thi's  'la  very  beautiful.  The  illusiration  is  happy ;  and  Ihestylo 
tuns  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see  no  labour,  no 
stifTncss  or  alTectation;  hut  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flow 
of  a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination.  This  predominant  character  of 
Mr.  Addison's  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little 
negligences  which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  iti 
this  paragraph.  The  first,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with,  ii  gives 
him  indeed  a  kindof  proptrty.  To  this  t7,  tliere  is  no  proper  antece- 
dent in  the  whole  paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the  meaning,  we 
must  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  third  sentence  before,  the  first  of  the 
paragraph,  which  begins  with,  a  man  of  a  poHie  imagination.  Thin 
phi*ase, /7o/iVe  imaginalionj  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which  this  U 
can  refer;  and  even  that  is  an  improper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in 
the  genitive  case,  as  the  qualification  only  of  a  man. 

The  other  instance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  pani* 
graphy  so  ihat  he  looks  upon  theworidy  as  it  toertin  another  light.  By 
another  light,  Mr.  Addison  means,  a  light  difierent  from  that  in 
which  other  men  view  the  world.  But  though  this  expression  clear- 
ly conveyed  this  meaning  to  himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it 
very  indistinctly  to  others;  and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  in- 
accuracy, into  which,  in  *iie  warmth  of  composition,  every  writer 
of  a  lively  imagination  is  apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  cool,  subsequent  review,  •^s  it  toerCy  is  upon  most  occasions  no 
more  than  an  ungraceful  palliative;  and  here  there  was  not  the  least 
occasion  for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  say  any  Ihing  which  required  a 
softening  of  this  kind.  To  say  the  truth,  this  last  sentence,  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  Ivor  Id  y  and  what  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  alto* 
gether.  It  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary  recapitulation  of  what 
had  gone  before  ;  a  feef>le  adjection  to  the  lively  picture  he  had  given 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi  motion.  The  paragraph  would  have  ended 
with  more  spirit  at  the  words  immediately  preceding;  the  uticui' 
tivated  parts  of  nature  administe*  to  his  pleasures* 

^  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ; 
every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue 
or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
fplly.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than  this  sen- 
tence. It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one 
word,ordisarrange  one  member,  without  spoiling  it.  Fewsentences 
are  to  be  found  more  finished,  or  more  happy. 

*  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his 
innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
not  blush  to  take.' 

I'his  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no  material  re- 
mark. 

*0f  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require 
euch  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ- 
mentS;  nor  at  the  samo  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  iado- 
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lence  and  remia8iie««  which  are  apt  to  aeeompany  our  more  sensual 
delights;  but  like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them 
from  sloth  and  idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  dif* 
ficulty.' 

The  banning  of  thb  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  affords  an  in* 
stance  of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  Oj 
this  natvTty  says  he,  ore  thimt  qfthe  imagination.  We  might  ask, 
of  what  nature?  For  it  had  not  been  the  scope  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  describe  the  nature  of  any  set  of  pleasures.  He  had  said, 
that  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  plea* 
sures  ai(  wide  as  possible,  in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  he  might 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  laudable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is 
loosely  made,  by  beginning  tJie  next  sentence  with  sayine,  qfihisna* 
tureartlhoeeqfike  imaginaiion.  It  had  been  better,  if,  keeping  in 
view  the  governing  object  of  the  preceding  sentence,  he  Imcl  said, 
'  This  advantage  we  gam,'  or,  <  This  satisfaction  we  enjoy,  by  means 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination.'  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  abun* 
dantly  correct 

^  We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more  oon^ 
duci  ve  to  health  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are  worked 
out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the 
brain.' 

On  this  sentence,  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except  that 
worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking  y\s  a  phrase  which  bordeis  too  much 
on  vulgar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  employed 
in  a  polished  composition 

'  I)elightful  scenes,  whetlier  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  havo  a 
kindly  influence  on  *  he  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  seive 
to  clear  and  brightitn  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  disperse  grief 
and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agree- 
able motions.  Fo.  this  reason.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  up- 
on Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a 
poem,  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knot* 
ty  and  subtile  disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables, 
and  contemplations  of  nature.' 

lu  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period  ia- 
tilognther  out  of  its  place ;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a  harsk 
and  disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave 
concerning  arrangement.  The  wrong^placed  member  which  I 
point  at,  is  this:  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty 
andsubtile  dia^ieUione;  these  words  should  undoubtedly  have  bee^ 
placed  not  where  they  stand,bttt  thus:  SirFraneia  JiacoUf  in  his  Essay 
tifHm  Ilea  It  hf  where  he  particuiarly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knrd- 
ty  andsubtile  speculations^  has  not  thought  it  improper  topr^^seribe 
tohim,  ifC,   Thisarrangementreduces  every  thing  into  proper  order. 

^  I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of 
those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  pru- 
sent  undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to  ro- 
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oominend  to  my  readers  the  puniuit  of  those  pleasures;  I  abally  ia 
my  next  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whenee  these  plea- 
sures are  derived,' 

These  two  concluding  sentences  aflTord  examples  of  the  proper 
collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed,  tJiat 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  difiSculty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  maimer, 
as  that  they  shall  uot  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Id  the  sentences  before  us,  several  of  these  incidental  circumstances 
necessarily  come  in — Bt/tvayqfinirodaction — by  several  consider" 
aitons — in  this  paper — in  the  next  paper.  Ail  which  are  with 
great  propriety  managed  by  our  author.  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial, 
Uiat  there  were  no  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could 
have  been  placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had  he  said,  for  instance, '  I 
luive  settled  the  notion,  (rather,  the  meaning)  of  those  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking, 
by  way  of  introduction,  in  this  poper,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend 
the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers,  by  several  consider- 
ations,' we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  thus  clogged  with  cir- 
cumstances in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been  so  neat  nor 
so  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 


LECTURE  XXI. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  4l;J 

OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that  paper  of 
Mr.  Addison's  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lecture,  suiBciently* 
show,  tliat  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  most  happy  genius, 
and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes  be  found. 
Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  many  beau- 
ties, as  render  style  highly  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  wholc^ 
yet  it  must  be  desirable  to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  in 
i^^euracy  of  any  kind.  As  tl  •**'  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout 
two  or  three  subsequent  papers  of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  intimate,  that  the  lectures  on  these  papers  are  solely  intendcil 
for  such  as  are  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  English  style.  I 
pretend  not  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  are  already  well  ac- 
quaintecl  with  the  powers  of  language.  To  them  my  remarks  may 
prove  unedifying;  to  some  they  may  seem  tedious  and  minute:  but 
to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  desire 
in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composition  and  structure 
of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit ;  and  thou<rh 
my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  irstance,  be  thought  ill- 
founded,  tliey  will  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them  into 
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tiw  train  of  naking  proper  remarks  for  themselyes.    I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  subsequent  paper,  No.  412. 

*.I  shall  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which 
arise  from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects :  and 
these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  uncom- 
mon, or  beautifiil.' 

Thia  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  is  ^rmplo 
aufl  distinct  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  and  8xirx:ey, 
are  not  altogether  synonymous;  as  the  former  may  be  supposed  in 
import  mere  inspection ;  the  latter,  more  deliberate  examination. 
Yet  they  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present 
ease,  any  one  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  been  sufficient  The 
epithet  aetuaiy  is  introduced,  in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the 
distinction  between  what  our  author  calls  the  primary  pleasures  o( 
imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate  view,  and  the  secondary, 
which  arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

^ There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  tl  at 
the  horror,  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  tl  e 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  novelty,  ereatness,  or  beauty;  but 
^till  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  deligrit  in  the  very  disgust  it 
gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous 
and  prevailing.' 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and 
irregular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position 
of  the  words  something  and  object.  The  natural  arrangement  would 
have  been, /Acre  mayf  indeedy  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or 
offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  it  may  overbear.  These 
two  epithets,  Aorror  or  hathsom^nesSy  are  awkwardly  joined  toge- 
ther. LoathsomenesSy  is  indeed  a  quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
an  object ;  but  horror  is  not ;  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  Uie  mind.  The 
language  would  have  been  much  more  correct,  had  our  author  said, 
there  mayy  indeed,  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  qffensivi^ 
that  the  horror  or  disgust  which  it  excites  may  overbear.  The  first 
iwo  epithets,  terrible  or  offensive y  would  then  have  expressed  the 
qualities  of  an  object;  the  latter,  Aorror  or  (/isgt/^/,  the  correspond- 
ing sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsomeness 
was  the  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen :  for  to  be  loath- 
wmCy  is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  qf 
delight,  which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object 

*  U  di^re  be  remders  who  think  any  Airther  apology  requisite  for  my  adirenturinf 
l>  rriiiciae  tbe  Mntencet  of  to  emiaeM  an  autiior  aa  Mr.  Addison,  1  must  take  no* 
(ice,  Uiat  1  tvas  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  king^ 
don  where  ihrse  lectures  were  read ;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  lang^ago 
often  diieis  much  firom  what  Is  used  hy  good  English  authors.  Hence  h  ocoirred 
10  me,  as  a  proper  method  of  correcting  any  peculiarities  of  dialect,  to  direct  ttii- 
dents  of  eloquence  to  analyze  and  examine^  with  particular  attention,  the  struo 
lure  of  Mr.  Addison's  sentences.  Tho«e  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  are  the 
tuhject  of  the  following  lectures,  were  accordingly  given  out  in  exercise  to  stu- 
deius,  tu  be  thus  examined  and  analysed ;  and  several  of  tlie  obsenrafious  which 
follow,  lx»th  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  this  author,  were  sugj^ted  by  the  obsoc 
girAA  tc  we  in  consequence  of  the  exercises  prcscrUMd. 
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In  the  ktter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  aeireral  inaocuniciaa. 
When  he  says,  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  qf  delight  in  the  vcrjf 
disgust  it  gives  ttSj  as  any  qf  these  three  qualifications  are  >no»i 
conspicuous.     The  construction  is  defect! ve,  and  seems  haidly 

S grammatical.  He  meant  assuredly  to  say,  such  a,fnixture  qf  de^ 
ight  as  is  jfrqportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  any  qf  these  tkrtit 
salifications  are  conspicuous.  We  know  that  there  may  be  a 
mixture  of  pleasant  and  of  disagreeable  feelings  excited  by  thesajxic- 
object;  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there  is  any  delight  in 
the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  are^  is  improperly  joined  to 
any  of  these  three  qualifications;  for  as  any  is  here  used  distribu- 
tively,  and  means  any  one  qf  these  three  qualifications^  the  cor- 
responding verb  ought  to  have  been  singular.  The  order  in  which 
the  two  last  words  are  placed,  should  have  been,  reversed,  and  made 
to  stand  prevailing  and  conspicuous.  Tlkey  are  conspicuous,  be- 
cause they  prevail. 

<  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object, 
but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.' 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  I 
quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
adverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  Only, 
as  it  is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following  verb, 
mean.  The  question  might  be  put,  what  more  does  he  than  only 
mean? As  the  author  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  bulk  qf 
a  single  object ^  it  would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  aftei 
these  words:  Idonotmean  thebulkqfany  single  object  only ^but  the 
largeness  of  a  whole  view.  As  the  following  phra.4i,  considered  as 
one  entire  piece,  seems  to  be  somewhat  deficient,  both  in  dignity  and 
propriety,  perhaps  this  adjection  might  have  been  altogether  omit- 
ted, and  the  sentence  have  closed  with  fully  as  much  advantage  at 
tlie  word  view. 

*  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  an* 
cultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  precis 
pices,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the 
novelty,  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnifi- 
cence which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  nature.* 

This  sentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful,  llie  objects  presented 
Kre  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged  with  pro- 
priety, and  accompanied  with  proper  epithets.  We  must,  however^ 
ob^rve,  that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  very  grammatically 
connected  with  the  preceding  one.  He  says,  such  are  the  pros- 
pects; such,  signifies  of  that  nature  or  quality;  which  necessarily 
liresuppubes  some  adjective,  or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going 
hefdi^e,  to  which  it  refers.  But,  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  is 
no  such  adjective.  He  had  spoken  of  greatness  in  the  abstract  only ; 
and  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer 
iL  The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with  more  gi'atmma- 
tical  propriety, by  saying,  to  litis  class  belong,  or,under  this  head  are 
rangeil  the  prospects,  ^*c.  The  of  which  is  prefixed  to  huge  heap, 
qfmoiuntains,  is  misplaced,  and  ha%  perhaps*  been  an  error  in  tnt* 
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firtnliag;  as  either  all  the  particulars  here  enumerated  ahoold  have 
had  this  mark  of  the  genitive,  or  it  should  have  been  prefixed  to 
iione  but  the  first  When,  in  the  close  of  the  seotence,  the  author 
speaks  of  that  rude  magn\fieeneef  which  apptaru  m  many  of  ihut 
titipendous  works  ofnaiurtj  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word 
many,  which  seems  u>  except  some  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  gene 
ral  proposition,  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stupendous 
works  he  had  enumeFa«ed$  and  there  is  no  question  that,  in  all  of 
them,  a  rude  magnifieenoe  iqppeara. 

'  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grasp  at 
any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleas* 
ing  astonishment  at  such  unbounded  views;  and  feel  adeli^tful  stilW 
nem  and  amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.' 

The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions  re- 
markably happy.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  any  animad  ver* 
Mon  except  the  close,  at  the  apprehennon  of  them.  Not  only  is  this 
a  languid,  enfeebling  conclusion  of  a  sentence,  otherwise  beautifuL 
but  the  apfrehennan  qfview$,  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  all  propriety, 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  intelligible.  Had  this  adjection  been  entirely 
omitted,  and  the  sentence  been  allowed  to  close  with  stiUness  and 
amazement  in  the  aouly  it  would  have  been  a  greal  improvement 
Nothing  is  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  pe> 
riod,  than  superfluous  dragging  words  at  the  conclusion. 

'The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks  Iik«*  a 
resti*aint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confine^ 
inent,  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened 
cui  every  side  by  tlie  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the 
contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye 
has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of 
its  views,  and  to  lose  itp-^^f  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  ofiet 
themselves  to  its  observauon.  Such  wide  and  undetermined  pros* 
peets  are  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity,  or 
infinitude,  are  to  the  understanding.' 

Our  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  which 
cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly,  and 
vith  a  graceful  harmony.  The  worJs  which  he  has  chosen,  carry 
a  certain  amplitude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  gradation  accom- 
modated to  the  rise  of  the  thought  The  eye  first  ranges  abroad; 
then  expatiates  at  large  on  the  immensity  qf  its  views;  and,  at  last, 
loses  itself  amidst  the  variety  qf  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its 
observation.  The  fancy  is  elegantly  contrasted  with  iheunderstand' 
ing  J  prospects  with  specula  tions^  and  wide  and  undetermined  pros* 
pects,  with  speculations  of  eternity  and  infinitude. 

*  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and 
meteors,  or  tlie  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks 
and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us  as  it  arises  from  more 
than  a  single  principle.' 

The  article  prefixed  to  be^iuty^  in  the  beginning  of  this  sentenoe* 
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might  have  been  ^omittedy  and  the  style  have  run,  perhaps,  to  morp 
advantage  thus :  hut  if  beauty^  or  uncomnionness,  he  joined  to  ihia 
grandeur — a  kt^dscape  cut  out  into  rivers^  looods^  &c.  seems  un- 
seasonably to  imply  an  artificial  formationi  and  would  have  been 
better  expressed  by,  diversified  with  rivers^  fCNMN&,&c. 

^  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  raises  a  pleasuru  in  ih« 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before 
possessed.  We  are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of 
objects,  aud  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  th«* 
strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh- 
ment, and  takes  on  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.' 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  man- 
ner. A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would 
bear  being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  must  always  remember, that 
good  composition  admits  of  being  carried  on  under  many  different 
forms.  Style  faiust  not  be  reduced  to  one  precise  standard.  One 
writer  may  be  as  agreeable,  by  a  pleasing  difiuseness,  when  the 
subject  bears,  and  his  genius  prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise 
and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present  before  us, 
the  phrase,  ariaee  a  pleasure  in  the  imaginationy  is  unquestionably 
too  flat  and  feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended,  by  saying,  affords 
pleasure  to  the  imagination;  and  towards  the  end,  Uiere  are  two 
^*tf,  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  fakes  off  from 
that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of;  where  the  correction  is  as 
easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  diminishes  that 
satiety  of  which  toe  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  instances  show  the 
advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  to 
give  proper  correctness  and  polish  to  our  language. 

'  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  th^ 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  vari- 
ety, where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  ofi*to  something  new,  and 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itself  on  any 
particular  object  It  is  this,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or 
beautiful,  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment' 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony.  The 
full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentences  is  intro- 
daced,  frequent  on  many  occasions  with  our  author,  is  here  proper 
and  seasonable;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  effects  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to 
them.  His  frequent  use  of  that y  instead  of  whichy  in  anotlier  pecu- 
liarity of  his  style;  but,  on  this  occasion  in  particular,  cannot  he 
much  commended;  as,  t7  is  this  trAzcA, seems,  in  every  view,  to  be 
'«tter  than.  //  is  this  (haty  three  times  repeated.  I  must  likewise, 
i^ke  notice,  that  the  antecedent  to^  it  is  this^  when  critically  consi- 
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dered,  m  iiol  altogether  proper.  It  refers,  as  we  discover  by  Uie  sen»#« 
to  whaiever  is  new  or  uncommon.  But  as  it  is  not  good  langoage  lo 
sajy  whateoer  is  new  beeiows  charms  on  a  monster^  one  cannot  avoici 
thinking  that  our  author  had  done  better  to  have  begun  the  first  .f»f 
Ihesc  three  sentences,  with  say  \n%Jii  is  noveliy  which  bestows  charms 
on  a  tnonsierj  &c. 

'  Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  ple»- 
iuit  to  look  upon ;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  openingof  the  sprinfs, 
trhea  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them, and 
Qot  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.' 

In  this  expression, n^ver  so  much  as  in  the  opening  qfthe  springs 
there  appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar;  for  when  the  con> 
stnietion  is  filled  up,  it  must  be  vesniynever  so  much  pleasant.  Hail 
he,  to  avoid  this,  said,  never  so  much  so^  the  grammatical  error  would 
have  been  prevented,  but  the  language  would  have  been  awkward. 
Better  to  have  said,  b%U  never  so  agreeable  cls  in  the  opening  qfihe 
spring.  We  readily  say,  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects,  but  to 
•(ay,  as  our  author  has  done  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  that  ob- 
jects are  accustomed  to  the  eycj  can  scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose 
composition. 

^  For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect 
than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
shifting  and  entertaining  the  sight,  every  moment,  with  something 
that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  vallies, 
where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and 
iiosture ;  but  find  our  thoughts  a  li  ttle  agi  tated  and  relieved  at  the  sight 
of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.' 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  manner  with 
that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  When  he  say9|/br  this  reason 
there  is  nothing  that  more  enliveihSy  i*c.  we  are  entitled  to  look  for 
the  reason  in  what  he  had  just  before  said.  But  there  we  find  no 
reason  for  what  he  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and 
meadows  are  most  pleasant  i n  the  spri ng.  We  know  that  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  pleasure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our 
minds  naturally  recur  to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to :  but  his 
language  does  not  properly  express  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  de- 
fects of  this  amiable  writer,  that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negli* 
gently  connected  with  one  another.  His  meaning,  upon  the  whole, 
we  gather  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of  his  discourse.  Yet  his  negli- 
gence prevents  his  sense  from  striking  us  with  that  force  and  evidence, 
which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts  would  have  produced.  Ba- 
ling this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences,  especially  the  latter,  aro 
leniarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  The  close,  in  particular,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  harmony  as  the  Ian* 
Gpjage  can  admit  It  seems  to  paint  what  he  is  describing,  at  once 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion  and  slid' 
ing  away  from  beneath  the  eye  qf  the  beholder.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing rhosesmall  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examina-* 
tion  obliges  me  to  point  out,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced*  that  the 
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two  f>aragraphs  which  we  have  now  considered  in  this  paper^  the  one 
concerning  greatness,  and  the  other  concerning  novelty,  are  extreme- 
ly worthy  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  which  they  who  can 
successfully  imitate,  may  esteem  themselves  happy. 

*  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thiag 
that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the 
mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight 
through  all  its  faculties.' 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered,  as  phrases  are  re- 
]}eated,  which  are  little  more  Uian  the  echo  of  one  another;  such  as, 
iUffiisingsaiis/aciion  and  complacency  tkrcughtheimagination — 
Btriking  the  mind  with  inward  joy — epreading  cheerfulness  and 
delight  through  all  its  /acuities.  At  the  same  time,  I  readily  admit 
that  this  full  and  flowing  style,  even  though  it  carry  some  redundan- 
cy, is  not  unsuitable  to  the  gayety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  authoi 
is  entering,  and  is  more  allowable  here  than  it  would  have  been  on 
some  other  occasions. 

'  There  is  not,perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
piece  of  matter  than  another;  because  we  might  have  been  so  made, 
that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown  itself 
agreeable;  but  we  find,  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modi- 
fications of  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  consider- 
ation, pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in  any  view,  to  draw 
our  attention.  We  may  observe  only,  that  the  word  morCy  towards 
the  beginning,  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition  in, 
is  wanting  before  another.  The  phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus : 
Beauty  or  deformity  in  onepiece  of  matter^  more  than  in  another. 

'Thus  we  see,  that  every  diflerent  species  of  sensible  creatures, 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  af- 
fected with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  re- 
markable, than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  when  we 
often  see  the  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or 
tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering  any  cliarms  but  in  the 
colour  of  its  species.' 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  oflanguage. 
Different  sense  of  beauty  would  have  been  a  more  proper  expression 
to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stands,  different 
notions  of  beauty •  In  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  when  tlie 
a  ithor  says,  colour  of  its  species^  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccu-- 
racy  in  changing  the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence, 
that  the  male  teas  determined  in  his  courtship, 

^  There  is  a  second  kin<\  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the  several  pro- 
ducts of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with 
that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a 
^nd  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it. 
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'  Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  little  to  praise.  As  ia  hisenuacia- 
lion  of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  former  paragraph,  he  appeared 
to  have  been  treatingofboautyin  general,  in  distinction  A'Ofn  greain(*'«^ 
or  novelty ;  this  second  kindqf beauty  of  which  he  here  speaks,  c^tis 
opon  tts  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  d^rees  we  learn,  that 
fermeriy  he  had  no  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  the  different 
species  of  sensible  creatures  find  in  one  another.  This  second  kind 
^f beauty  J  he  says,  we  find  in  the  severaiprodtiets  of  art  and  nature. 
He  undoubtedly  means,  not  in  all,  but  in  several  of  the  products  of 
Oft  andnaturCf  and  ought  so  to  have  expressed  himself;  and  in  the 
place  o£productSy  to  have  used  also  the  more  proper  wrotAproductionn. 
When  he  adds,  that  this  }L\nAoihesi^iy  does  not  work  in  the  imagifiU' 
iion  with  that  warmth  andviotence  as  the  beauty  thai  appears  in  our 
proper  species;  the  language  would  certainly  hare  been  more  pure 
and  elegant,  if  he  had  said,  that  it  does  not  workupon  theimagina- 
iion  with  such  warmth  and  violence ^  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in 
our  own  species. 

^This  consists  either  in  the  gayety  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposi- 
tion of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  together. 
Among  these  several  kinds  of  beauty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in 
colours.^ 

To  the  language,  here,  I  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 

<  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorioaf  or  pleasing  show  in  na- 
tore,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that 
show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.' 

Th«  chief  ground  of  criticism,  on  this  sentence,  is  the  disjointed 
situation  of  the  relative  which ;  grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refer 
to  the  show  which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.  It  is  too  com* 
mon  among  authors,  when  they  are  writing  without  much  care,  to 
make  such  particles  as  thisj  and  whieh^  refer  not  to  any  particular 
antecedent  word,  but  to  the  tenour  of  some  [^i*ase,  or  perhaps  the 
scope  of  some  whole  sentence,  which  has  gone  before.  This  prac- 
tice saves  them  trouble  in  marshalling  their  words,  and  arranging  a 
period;  but,  though  it  may  leave  their  meaning  intelligible,  yet  it 
niftders  that  meaning  much  less  perspicuous,  determined,  and  pre- 
cise, than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  error  I  have  pointed 
<rit,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  construe^ 
tion  of  the  sentence,  after  »ome  such  manner  as  this:  /Fe  no  where 
mtdwith  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  showin  nature,  than  what  is 
formedin  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  ^n^by  the  dif- 
fererU  stains  of  light  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different 
situations.  OurBnthorwriieSyinclowlsofa  different  situat  ion,  by 
which  he  means,  clouds  that  differ  in  situation  from  each  other.  But,  as 
this  is  neither  the  obvious  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it 
was  necessary  to  change  the  expression,  aa  I  have  done,  into  tlie  ptup 
nl  number. 
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*  For  this  reason,  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing 
'Jiemselves  to  the  imagination,  l>orrowing  more  of  their  epithets 
Irom  colours  than  from  any  other  topic' 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  whaS 
was  made  hefore,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  pre- 
i^odes.  For  though  he  begins  with  saying,ybr  Mia  reoaoit,  the  fore> 
going  sentence,  which  was  employed  about  the  clouds  and  the  sun^ 
gives  no  reason  for  the  general  proposition  he  now  lays  down.  The 
reason  to  which  he  refers,  was  given  two  sentences  before,  when  he 
observed,  that  the  eye  takes  more  delight  in  colours  than  in  any 
other  beauty ;  and  it  was  with  that  sentence  that  the  present  one 
should  have  stood  immediately  connected. 

<  As  tlie  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or 
beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  finds  of  these  per- 
fections in  the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new 
tiiifaction  by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.' 

JInoihersensei  here  means,  gram  matically,<ino/A€rMiiae/Aiiny!i 
ry.  For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expres- 
sion, another  sense,  can  at  all  be  opposed.  He  had  not,  for  some 
I  i  me,  made  mention  Qf  any  sense  whatever.  H^  forgot  to  add,  what 
was  undoubtedly  in  his  thoughts,  afiother  sense  than  thai  ofsighi. 

^Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  oi 
wafer,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie 
before  him.  Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumeai 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the 
colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable;  for 
the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter 
together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind  separately;  as  the  different 
colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another, 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion.' 

Whether  Mr.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. A  continued  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  fall  of  water,  is  so  far 
from  awakening  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  that  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  lull  him  asleep.  It  may,  indeed,  please  the 
imagination,  and  heighten  the  beauties  of  the  scene;  but  it  produces 
this  effect,  by  a  soothmg,  not  by  an  awakening  influence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  style,  nothing  appears  exceptionable:  The  flow,  both 
of  langui^  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agreeable.  The  author  continues, 
to  the  end,  the  same  pleasing  train  of  thought,  which  had  run  through 
the  rest  of  the  paper;  and  leaves  us  agreeably  employed  in  oom|iar' 
ing  toijether  different  degrees  of  beauty. 
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"  Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing 
Ihat  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with 
pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  ne- 
cessary cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the  natura 
of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  us 
to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the 
other;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in 
speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul 
that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their  proper  heads, 
vhat  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
tnce  out  the  several  necessary  and  eflicicnt  causes  from  whence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.' 

This  sentence,  considered  a»an  introductory  one,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence  shoula 
iiovcr  contain  any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzh^  the 
reader.  When  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  his  subject, 
informing  os  of  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  pro]M)ses  further 
to  do,  we  naturally  expect,  that  he  should  express  himself  in  tiie 
«(implest  and  most  perspicuous  manner  possible.  But  the  sentence 
now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct;  containing  three  separate 
propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  required  separate 
sentences  to  have  unfolded  them.  Mr.  Addison's  chief  excellence, 
as  a  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he  is  great;  but 
la  methodising  and  reasoning,  he  is  not  so  eminent.  As,  besides 
the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence  con- 
tains several  inaccuracies,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  its  structure  and  parts;  a  discussion  which  to  many 
readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore  they  will  naturally 
pass  over;  but  which,  to  those  who  are  studying  composition,  I 
hope  may  prove  of  some  benefit 

TTumgh  in  yesierday^s  paper  toe  considered.  The  import  oUhourh 
i%j  noiwiihstanding  thai.  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  its  relative,  generally,  is  ye/;  and  it  is  employed  to  warn 
ns,  after  we  have  been  informed  of  some  truth,  that  we  are  not  lo 
infer  from  it  some  other  thing  which  we  misht  perhaps  have  ex- 
pected to  follow :  as,  <  Though  virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happinesiL 
yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited  gratification  of  our  desires.' 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  no  such  opposition  between  the  sub- 

Ctt  of  yesterdajr^s  paper,  and  what  the  author  is  now  going  to  say. 
tween  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to  assign  the 
cause  of  that  fact,  as  rendered  the  use  of  this  ad  versative  particle, 
'Aotf^A,  cither  necessary  or  proper  in  the  introduction.     Pre  const- 
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dered  how  every  thing  that  is  great y  neWjOr  bectutiftd,  is  apt  to  affect 
the  imagination  with  pleasure.  The  adverb  how  signifies,  either  the 
means  by  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  done.  Rut 
;n  truth,  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by  our 
author.  He  had  illustrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  thfi 
imagination  with  pleasure ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  quovnodo  or  thts 
hoxo^  he  is  so  far  from  having  considered  it,  that  he  is  just  now 
going  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  explained,  and  that  we  must  rest 
contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  alone,  and  of  its  purpose 
or  final  cause.  Wemust  ownythatitisimpossiblefor  us  to  assign  the 
necessary  cause  (he  means,  what  is  more  commonly  called  the  ef- 
ficient catise)  of  this  pleasure^  because  we  knoto  neither  the  nature 
of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  humansoul,  TVie  substance  of  a 
human  soul  is  certainly  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  why  he  should  have  varied  from  the  word  nature j 
which  would  have  been  applicable  equally  to  idea  and  to  souL 

Which  might  help  us,  our  author  proceeds,  to  discover  the  confor- 
raity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  member  of  the  period,  is  surely  ungrammatical, 
as  it  is  a  relative,  without  any  antecedent  in  all  the  sentence.  It 
refers,  by  the  construction,  to  the  natureofan  idea,or  thesubstance 
of  a  human  soul;  but  this  i?  by  no  means  the  reference  '.ynich  the 
author  intended.  His  meaning  is,  that  our  knowing  the  nature  of 
an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  might  help  us  to  dis- 
cover the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other; 
and  therefore  the  syntax  absolutely  required  the  word  knowledge 
to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  which.  I  have  before 
remarked,  and  the  remark  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is 
a  more  certain  sign  of  careless  composition,  than  to  make  such  rela- 
tives as  which,  not  refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose 
and  vague  relation  to  the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before. 
When  our  sentences  run  into  this  form,  we  may  be  assured  there  w 
something  in  the  construction  of  them  that  requires  alteration. 
The  phrase  of  discovering  the  conformity  or  disagreeablenessofih^* 
one  to  the  other  is  likewise  exceptionable;  for  disagreeableness  neU 
ther  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word,  conformity,  nor  ex- 
presses what  the  auth'or  meant  here,(as  far  as  any  meaning  can  be  gatii- 
ered  from  his  words)  that  is,  a  certain  unsuitableness  or  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  To  say  the  truth,  this  member  of 
the  sent^^nce  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether.  JThe 
conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  an  idea  to  the  substance  qf  a  Aft- 
mansonl,  is  a  phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  intel* 
ligiblc  conception  whatever.  The  author  had  before  given  a  suffi* 
cient  reason  for  his  not  assigning  the  efficientcause  of  those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own 
ideas  nor  of  the  soul;  and  this  farther  discussion  about  the  confor- 
mity or  disagreeableness  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  substance 
of  the  other,  affords  no  clear  nor  useful  illustration. 

And  therefore,  the  sentence  goes  on,ybr  want  of  such  a  light,  all 
thatwecandoinspeculatumsofthiskind^isjoreflectonthoseopera^ 
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tioufo/thesoidthai  art  mo9i  agrceableandiorangeufukr/heirprf^* 
per  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.  The  two  ex* 
pressioas  in  the  beginning  of  this  m^mhefytkereforey  find  Jbr  want  q/' 
tuck  a  light y  evidently  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  are  quite  synony. 
mous.  One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  had  better  have  been  omit* 
ted.  I  Dstead  of ^o  range  utider  their  proper  heads^  the  language  would 
have  been  smoother,  it  their  had  been  left  out  Without  being  able  to 
(race  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes fromwhence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.  The  expression^roiiitrAence,  though 
«eemingly  justified  by  very  frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
asavictous  mode  of  speech ;  seeing  f^Aenc«,alone,  has  all  the  power  of 
from  whencCyVfXAch.  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  reduplication. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of  tlie 
sentence  had  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  might  have 
closed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  words^pleasijig  or  displeasing  to  the 
mind.  AH  that  follows,  suggests  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  con- 
veyed in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  mere  expletive 
adjection,which  might  be  omitted  not  only  without  injury  to  the  meai>- 
mg,  bat  to  the  great  relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the 
multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventure  to  al- 
ter Mr.  Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here,  by  break- 
ing down  this  peritMi  in  the  following  manner :  ^  In  yesterday's  paper 
we  have  shown  that  every  thing  which  isgreat,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt 
to  affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  im- 
{X)ssibli  for  us  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because 
we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
the  operations  of  the  soul  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range 
under  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.' 
We  proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  following  sentences. 

<  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  then; 
are  often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect;  and  these, 
though  they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more  use- 
ful than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the 
f^oodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  contriver.' 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between  the  sense 
of  bare  and  qpen^  yet,  atf  they  are  here  employed,  they  are  so 
nearly  synonymous,  that  one  of  them  was  sufficient.  It  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  said,  Final  causes  lie  more  open  to  ob- 
servation. One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  that  the  obvious- 
ness of  final  causes  does  not  proceed,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  from 
8  variety  of  them  concurring  in  the  same  effect,  which  is  often  not  the 
case ;  bat  from  our  being  able  to  ascertain  more  clearly,  from  our 
own  experience,  the  congniity  of  a  final  cause  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  condition ;  whereas  the  constituent  parts  of  subjects,  whence 
efficient  causes  proceed,  lie  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
facclties.  But  as  this  remark  respects  the  thought  more  than  the  style, 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  ob9ervc,that  when  hesaysya  jr^a/  varuty  that 
2M 
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belong  to  ihe  same  effect^  the  expression,  strictly  considered,  is  not 
altogether  proper.  The  accessory  is  properly  said  to  belong  to  the 
principal ;  not  the  principal  to  the  accessory.  Now,  an  effect  is  con- 
sidered as  thu  accessory  or  consequence  of  its  cause;  and  tlierefore, 
though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  effects  belong  to  the  saoif* 
cause,  it  seems  not  s«)  pro])er  to  say,  that  a  variety  of  causes  belong 
to  the  same  effect 

^One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  is  great, 
may  be  this:  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the 
soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and 
proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happiness 
must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  na« 
turally  delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.' 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  because  therefore^  fonn« 
rather  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  senten- 
ces ;  and,  in  th?  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  havo 
devised  a  happier  word  than  apprehensiony  to  be  applied  to  what  i^ 
unlimiied.  But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  hypercritical,  I  shall 
make  no  farther  observation  on  these  sentences. 

^Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind, 
immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve 
mto  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  con- 
template his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  hy  time  nor  place, 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being.* 

Here  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be,  when  coolly  philosophic 
9ing,  yet,  whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  hi:* 
mind,  as  here,  warmed  with  some  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently 
becomes  great,  and  discovers,  in  his  language,  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Every  one  must  observe,  with  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed. 
The  words  are  long  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  an- 
other, and  conduct  the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious 
close,  which  leaves  upon  the  mind  such  an  impression,  asjthe  author 
intended  to  leave,  of  something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  mag- 
nificent 

*  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation ; 
tor  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewards 
the  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently,  serves 
as  a  motive  to  put  as  upon  fresh  discoveries.' 

The  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise :  only,  we 
cannot  but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences,  which 
are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Addison's 
unreasonable  partiality  to  the  particle  thaij  in  preference  to  ta/de/L 
Jtnnexeda  secret  pkasf  ire  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  un* 
commony  that  he  might  efKOurage  us*  Here,  the  first /Aai  stands  (or 
a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  next  that^  at  tbe  distance  only  of  fo^ir 
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words,  in  a  eonjunction.  This  confusion  of  sounds  serves  to  embar- 
rass style.  Much  better,  sure,  to  have  said,  the  idea  of  any  tMng 
which  is  new  or  uncommon  that  he  might  encourage.  The  expression 
ivith  which  the  sentence  concludes,  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh 
discoiceries^  is  flat,  and,  in  some  deeree,  improper.  He  should  hare 
said,/n^  us  upon  making  fresh  aiscoveries;  or  rather,  serves  as  a 
motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries. 

^  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind, 
and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants;  for,  'tis  very  remarkable,  that, 
wherever  nature  is  erost  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result 
of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its 
likeac»8,  and  of  foundine  a  new  order  of  creatures;  so  that,  unless 
all  animals  were  allured  oy  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  genera- 
tion would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled.' 

Here  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the  employment  of 
censure:  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  author  ever 
wrote;  and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
is  extremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  proposition, 
it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  ill 
put  together,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connexion, 
and,  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  several  times,  it  will 
leave  nothing  on  the  mind  but  an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains 
some  great  inaccuracies  in  language.  First,  God's  having  made 
every  thing  which  is  beautiful  in  our  species,  (that  is,  in  the  hu- 
man species) pleasant f  is  certainly  no  motive  for  all  creatures,  for 
beasts,and  birds,  and  fishes, /omu//ip/y  theirkind.  Whattheauthor 
meant  to  say,  though  he  has  expressed  himself  in  so  erroneous  a 
manner,  undoubtedly  was,  ^  In  all  the  different  orders  of  creatures, 
he  has  made  every  thing,  which  is  beautiful  in  their  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind.' 
The  second  member  of  the  sentence  is  still  worse.  Fbr  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  wherever  nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a 
monsteryijfc.  The  reason  which  he  here  gives,  for  the  preceding  asser- 
tion, intimated  by  the  casual  particleybr,  is  far  from  being  obvious. 
The  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and  would  have  re- 
quired  an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct  But  what  does 
lie  mean,  by  nature  being  erost  in  the  production  of  a  monster?  One 
might  understand  him  to  mean,  disappointed  in  its  intention  of 
producing  a  monster,'  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits, 
we  mean,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  whi.^h  ho 
intended.  Hadhesaid,cro»/A;^  the  production  of  a  monster,  the  sense 
would  have  t>een  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  oi 
die  expression  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as,  before  the  preposi- 
tion if  I,  after  this  manner ;  wherever  nature  is  crost,  as  in  theproduC" 
tion  of  a  monster.  The  insertion  of  this  particle  as,  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  construction  of  this  member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe,  it  had  stood  thus  originally,  in  our 
author's  manuscript;  and  that  the  present  reading  is  a  typograpbi- 
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f.al  error,  which,  having  crept  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Spectator^ 
ran  through  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

'  In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  io 
all  other  objects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay 
9nd  delightful.  He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  us  tlie  power 
of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination  ^so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to 
survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency.' 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  dear^  flowing,  and 
agreeable,  that,  to  remark  any  diffuseness  which  nuy  be  attributed 
to  these  sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hypercritical. 

^  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw 
them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  caa 
we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  us,  many  of  those  ideas  which  are 
different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (for 
such  are  light  and  colours,)  were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  orna* 
ments  to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  tl>e  imagina- 
tion?' 

Our  author  is  now  entering  *on  a  theory,  which  he  is  about  Up^ 
illustrate,  if  not  with  much  philosophical  accuracy,  yet,  with  great 
beauty  of  fancy,  and  glow  of  expression.  A  strong  instance  of  hi» 
want  of  accuracy,  appears  in  the  manner  in  which  he  opens  the 
subject.  For  what  meaning  is  there  in  things  exciting  in  ua  manp 
of  those  ideas  which  are  different  fron^  any  thing  that  exists  in  the 
objects  f  No  one,  sure,  ever  imagined  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the 
objects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  ^n  all  hands,  can  exist  no  where  bat 
in  the  mind.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philosc^hy  teaches,  and  what  our 
author  should  have  said,  is,  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities 
which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  o^'ects.  The 
ungraceful  parenthesis  which  follows,  for  aucA  are  light  and 
colours,  bad  far  better  have  been  avoided,  and  incorporated  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  in  this  manner :  '  exciting  in  us  many  ideas 
of  qualities,  such  as  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  from 
any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects.' 

'  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  ap- 
paritions. We  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens  and  in 
the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
the  whole  creation ;  but  what  a  roueh  unsightly  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  andT 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish.^  In  short,  our 
'souls  are  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion, 
and  we  walk  (ibout  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  seen 
beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams;  but,  upon 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli- 
tiry  desert' 

Afler  havmg  been  o)i)Uged  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies,  I 
it^lura  vfitb  D)uch  Kiovq  pleasure  to  the  display  of  beauties.  '^* 
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which  we  have  now  full  scope;  for  these  two  sentences  are  such  as 
Ao  the  highest  honour  to  Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer.  Warm- 
ed with  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibility  to  the 
(leauty  of  nature,  is  finely  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  it  The 
style  is  flowing  and  full,  without  being  too  diffuse.  It  is  flowery, 
but  not  gaudy;  elevated,  but  not  ostentatious. 

Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remark  one 
<ir  two  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,towards  the  close  of  the  first  of 
those  sentences,  trAa/ef  rough  unsightly  skeUh  ofi%aturt  should  we 
be  tntertainedtoithy  the  preposition  vnlh  should  have  been  placed  at 
the  beginning,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member;  and  the 
MTOf  d  enieriained,  is  both  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly 
repeated  from  the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  was  there  em- 
ployed according  to  its  more  common  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable 
objects.  fVe  are  every  where  entertained  withpleasing  shows.  Here 
it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  changed  the  phrase,  and 
said,  with  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  pre- 
sented. At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is  said,  the 
fantastic  scene  breaks  vp^  the  expression  is  lively,  but  not  altogether 
justifiable.     An  assembly  hi*eaks  up  ;  a  scene  closes  or  disappears. 

Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style,  here,  is  not  only 
correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The  most  striking  beauty  of  the 
passage  arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  employs, 
and  the  fine  illustration  which  it  gives  to  the  thought  The  enchant- 
ed hero,  the  beatiti/ul  castleSy  the  jantasticscenej  the  secret  spell,  the 
disconsolate  knight y  are  terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and 
strongly  recall  all  those  romantic  ideas  with  which  he  intended  to 
amuse  our  imagination.  Few  authors  are  more  successful  in  their 
imagery  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  few  passages  in  his  works,  or  in 
tliose  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  that 
on  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will 
receive  from  matter ;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so 
pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul 
will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but, perhaps,  find  them  excited  by 
some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at  present,  by  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  the  subtile  matter  on  the  organ  of  the  sight' 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  the  summit,  begin  to 
decline,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in  this  sentence,  tiiere  is  a 
sensible  falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  bro* 
ken  and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufficiently  compacted. 
It  contains,  besides,  some  faulty  expressions.  When  it  is  said, 
wmething  like  this  may  be  the  state  qfthe  soul,  to  the  pronoun  thiSn 
there  is  nq  determined  antecedent;  it  refers  to  the  general  import 
of  the  preceding  description,  which,  as  I  have  several  times  remark- 
ed, always  rendered  style  clumsy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure- 
the  state  0/ the  soul  after  its /irst  separation,  appears  to  bean  incom- 
plete phrase,  and  ^rstf  seems  an  useless^  and  even  an  improper 
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word.  More  dUtinct  if  be  had  ssad^state  qfthescmlimmediatdj/  on 
Us  separation/rom  the  body.  The  ^Ayerhpcrhapa^  is  redundaDt^after 
having  just  before  said,  it  is  possible. 

^  I  have  here  supposed,  that  tny  reader  is  acquainted  with  that 
great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  inquirers  into  natund  philosophy :  namc^ly,  that 
light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas 
in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter. 
As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  many  mo- 
dern philosophers,  and  is»  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in 
that  science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained 
at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book  ol' 
Mn  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Hun^an  Understanding/ 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  finish, 
appears  to. write  rather  carelessly.  In  the  first  of  them,  a  manifest 
tautology  occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  universally  CLcknowUdg- 
ed  by  all  inquirers.  In  the  second,  when  he  calls  a  truth  which  has 
been  incontestably  proved ;  first,  a  speculation^  and  afterwards  a  no^ 
tiany  the  language  surely  is  n  ot  very  accurate.  When  he  adds,  one  qfthe 
finest  speciUatians  in  that  science^  it  does  nol,at  first,  a]^ar  what  sci- 
ence he  means.  One  would  imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modem  phi- 
losophers;  for  natural  philosophy  (to  which,  doubtless,  he  refers) 
stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to  be  the  proper  or  obvious  an- 
tecedent to  the  pronoun  that.  The  circumstance  towards  the  close, 
if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he 
may  find  it  9  is  properly  taken  notice  of  by  theauthor  of  the  Elements  ol 
Criticism,  as  wrongly  arranged,and  is  rectified  thus:  the  English  rea- 
dert  if  he  would  see  the  notion  explai}ied  at  large,  may  find  it,  ^h:. 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  we  may  observe, 
that  though  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of 
the  beauties,  and  the  defects,  of  Mr*  Addison's  style,  it  contains 
some  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  his  works.  But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and 
elegant  essay. 
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*Ip  we  consider  the  v/orks  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  in 
comparison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appear 
as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  notliing  in  them  of  that  vast- 
ness  and  immensitv  which  afford  so  great  an  entertainiaent  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.* 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sentence 
should  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more  matter  than 
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is  necessary  for  openinji  the  subject  This  sentence  leads  to  :•  r»*- 
pedtion  of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an  assertion  and  the 
proof  of  that  assertion ;  two  things  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  espe- 
cially at  first  setting  out,  are  with  more  advantage  kept  separate. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained 
only  the  assertion,  ending  with  the  wordybrmer ;  and  if  a  new  outf 
had  then  begun,  entering  on  the  proofs  of  nature*s  supenority  over 
4rt,  which  is  the  subject  continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
The  proper  division  of  the  period  I  shall  point  out,  ader  having  first 
made  a  few  observations  which  occur  on  different  parts  of  it 

Jfwe  consider  the  works.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  preferable, 
if  our  author  had  begun  with  saying,  when  we  consumer  the  works. 
Discourse  ought  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  with  a  clear 
proposition.  The  i/j  which  is  here  employed,  convertB  the  sentence 
into  a  supposition,  which  is  always  in  some  degree  entangling,  and 
proper  to  be  used  only  when  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  ne*> 
cessary.  As  this  observation  however  viay,  perhaps,  be  consider- 
ed as  over-refined,  and  as  the  sense  would  have  lemained  the  same 
in  either  form  of  expression,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  our  author 
with  any  error  on  this  account  We  cannot  absolve  him  from  inac- 
curacy in  what  immediately  follows — the  works  qf  nature  and  art* 
It  is  the  scope  of  the  author  throughout  this  whole  paper,  to  conv 
pare  nature  and  art  together, and  to  oppose  them  in  several  views  to 
each  other.  Certainly,  therefore,  in  the  beginning^  he  ought  to 
have  kept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposi- 
tion, and  saying,  the  works  of  nature  and  qfart.  As  the  words  stand 
at  present,  they  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of 
these  works,  not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected ;  as  united  in  form- 
ing one  whole.  When  1  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united  in  the 
human  nature,  I  would  interpose  neither  article  nor  preposition  be- 
tween them ;  '  Man  is  compounded  of  soul  and  body.'  But  the 
case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other ;  then 
1  represent  them  as  separate,  and  say,  ^  I  am  to  treat  of  the  intei- 
ests  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  body.' 

Though  they  may  sonutim^s  appear  as  beautifulor  strange*  I  can- 
not help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period.  It  does 
not  clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they*  In  reading 
onwards,  we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant ;  but  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  former^ 
as  well  as  to  the  last.  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity— 
may  sometinies  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  It  is  very  doubtful  i  n 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  as^  in  this  passage.  For,  according 
!is  It  is  accented  in  reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equally 
beautiful  or  strange  J  to  wit,  with  the  works  of  nature ;  and  then  it  has 
fhe  force  of  the  Latin  tarn :  or  it  may  signify  no  more  than  that  they 
appear  in  the  light  of  beautiful  and  strange;  and  then  it  has  tlie  force 
of  the  Lalin  tanquam^  without  importing  any  comparison.  An  ex- 
pression so  ambiguous,  is  always  faulty ;  and  it  is  doubly  so  here ; 
because,  if  the  author  intended  the  former  sense,  and  meant  (a>' 
seems  most  probable)  to  employ  as  for  a  mark  of  comparison,  it  was 
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oecessaij  to  have  mentioned  both  the  compared  objects:  whereas 
oiily  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned,  viz.  the 
urorks  of  art:  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense^  a«  was  in  that  case 
superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  bettor  ha/e  said  simply, ap- 
pear beauH/iil  or  strange  The  epithet  strange,  which  Mr.  Addisou 
applies  to  the  works  of  art,  cannot  be  praised.  Strange  toorks,  ap- 
pears not  by  any  means  a  happy  expression  to  signify  what  he  here 
intends,  which  is  newer  uncommon. 

Thesentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity  \theycan 
have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vaslness  and  immensity  which  afford 
so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  he/wider.  There  is 
here  a  fulness  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject; 
though,  perhaps,  entertainment  is  not  quite  the  proper  word  for  ex- 

grossing  the  enect  which  vastness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mindL 
le  vie  wing  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it 
might,  1  think,with  advantage,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences,  some* 
what  after  this  manner:  'When  we  consider  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we 
h\\M  find  the  latter  very  defective  in  comparison  of  the  former. 
The  works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  no  less  beautiful  or  uncom* 
mon  than  those  of  nature;  but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that  vast- 
ness and  immensity  which  so  highly  transport  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder.' 

'  The  one,'  proceeds  our  author  in  the  next  sentence, 'may  be  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other;  but  can  never  show  herself  so  au- 
gust and  magnificent  in  the  design.' 

The  one  and  the  other,  in  the  first  part  of  thia  sentence,  must 
mquestionably  refer  to  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  For  of  these 
he  had  been  speaking  immediately  before ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  plural  wonl,  works,  had  employed  the  plural  pronoun  they. 
Hut  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  he  drops  this  construction ;  and 
passes  very  incongruously  to  the  personification  of  art — can  never 
shote  herself  To  render  his  style  consistent,  art,  and  not  t?u  works 
of  art,  should  have  been  made  the  nominative  in  this  sentence. 
Art  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  nature,  but  can  never  show  her- 
self Polite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  persons  and  to  manners,  than 
to  things ;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  being  highly  civilized. 
Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  idea  which  the  author  had  in  view. 
Though  the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  elegant,  yet,  in  order 
to  render  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  that  the  concluding  words,  t.i 
the  design,  should  either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or  something 
should  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding  mem- 
ber of  the  period,  thus:  '  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polished 
and  delicate  as  nature;  but  m  the  design,  can  never  show  herselt  bo 
august  and  magnificent.' 

^  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough,  care- 
less strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments 
of  art.' 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  hsippy  and  elegant:  and  carries,  in  all 
the  expresbions,  that  curiosa  Jelicitas,  for  which  Mr.  Addisou  is  so 
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often  remarkable.  Boldandmasierlyj  are  words  applied  with  the 
utmost  propriety.  The  Btrokta  of  naturt^  are  finely  opposed  to  the 
touches  of  art ;  and  the  rough  strokes  to  the  nice  touches  ;  the  former, 
painting  the  freedom  and  ease  of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminu- 
tiye  exactness  of  art;  while  both  are  introduced  before  us  as  differ- 
ent performers,  and  their  respective  merits  in  execution  very  justJy 
eoDtrasted  with  each  other. 

<  The  beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  nar- 
row compass ;  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and 
requires  something  else  to  gratify  her:  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  na- 
ture, the  sight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  imager^  without  any  certain  stint  or 
number.' 

This  sentence  is  not  altogether  so  correct  and  elegant  as  the  for- 
mer. It  carries,  however,  in  the  main,  the  character  of  our  author's 
style ;  not  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and  unaffected ; 
enlivened  too  with  a  slight  personification  of  the  imagination,  which 
gives  a  gayety  to  the  period.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this 
personification  of  the  imagination,  with  which  the  sentence  is  intro- 
duced, had  been  continued  throughout,  and  not  changed  unneces-- 
sarily,  and  even-improperly,  into  sighty  in  the  second  member,  which 
13  contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance.  It  might  have  stood  thus: 
the  imagination  imtnediateiy  runs  them  over^  and  requires  some- 
thing else  to  gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature  ^  she  wan- 
ders up  and  down  without  confinement.  The  epithet  stately  ^  which 
the  author  uses  in  the  beginningof  the  sentence,  is  applicable  with  more 
propriety  to  palaces  than  to  gardens.  The  close  of  the  sentence, 
without  any  certain  stint  or  number,  may  be  objected  to,  as  both 
superfluous  and  ungraceful.  It  might  perhaps  have  terminated  bet- 
ter in  this  manner :  she  is  fed  taith  an  infinite  variety  of  images^ 
and  u>anfleTS  up  and  down  without  confinement. 

^  For  this  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  country 
life,  where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes 
out  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination/ 

There  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  particular  attention. 
One  would  think  it  was  rather  the  coun/ry,  than  ^  country  life j  on 
which  the  remark  here  made  should  rest  A  country  life  may  be 
productive  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  virtues:  but  it  is 
to  the  country  itself,  that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of 
displaying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which 
delight  the  imagination. 

<  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more 
delightful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature 
still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art ;  for  in  this 
case,  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle ;  from  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other 
objects ;  we  are  pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as 
with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  either  as 
copies  or  as  originals.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  take  delight  in  a  pros- 
pect which  's  well  laid  out,  and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadowH, 
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woods  a  ad  rivers;  io  those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds, 
and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  tJie 
curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing 
that  hath  such  a  degree  of  variety  and  regularity  as  may  seem  IIik 
effect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance.' 

The  style  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  paragraph,  is 
smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open  in  some  places  to  criticism  ; 
but  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may  consider  as  petty 
remarks,  I  shall  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest;  the 
rather,  too,  as  the  idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resem- 
bling "irt,  of  art's  being  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a 
copy,  seems  not  very  distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very 
material  to  our  author's  purpo:^ 

<  If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  more 
or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  advantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  na* 
tural ;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pat- 
tern more  perfect' 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  considers^ 
ble  inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  the  products  (he 
had  better  havesaid  Htk^ productions)  cf  nature  risein  vaku  ctccard* 
ing  as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  cf  art.  Does  he  mean,  that 
these  productions  rise  in  value  both  accordingas  they  more  resemble^ 
and  as  they  less  resemble^  those  of  art?  His  meaning  undoubtedly 
iS)  that  they  rise  in  value  only,  according  as  they  more  resemble  them  : 
and,  therefore,  either  of  these  words,  or  lesSf  must  be  struck  out,  or 
the  sentence  must  run  thus — productions o/nature  rise  or  sink  in  va- 
lue^ according  as  they  more  or  less  resemble.  The  present  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been  owing  to  hasty  and  careless 
writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I  formerly  gave,  concerning  the  position 
of  adverbs.  The  authorsays,  because  here  the  simiUtudeis  not  only 
pleasant^  but  the  pattern  mare  perfect.  Here,  by  the  position  of  the 
adverb  only,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  othet 

roperty  of  the  similitude,  that  it  is  not  only  pleasant,  as  he  says, 

ui  more  than  pleasant;  it  is  useful,  or,  on  some  account  or  other, 
valuable.  Whereas,  he  is  going  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  si- 
militude itself,  and  not  to  this  property  of  its  being  pleasant ;  and, 
therefore, the  right  colocatioo,  beyond donbtjWaA,  because  here^  not 
only  the  similitude  is  pleasant  j  but  the  pattern  more  perfect :  tne 
contrastlying,  not  between /^Ofan^  andmoreperfectj  but  between 
similitude  and  pattern.  Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  style 
depends  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

^  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  of 
a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river* 
and  on  the  other,  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  in 
optics.' 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addison  is 
abundantly  happy ;  but  in  this  iutroduction  to  it,  he  is  obscure  and  in- 
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distinct  One  who  had  oot  teen  the  experiment  of  the  oainen  •b* 
scura,  could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant.  And  even  af< 
ter  we  understand  what  he  poinU  at,  we  are  at  some  loss,  whether  to 
understand  his  description  as  of  one  continued  landscape^  or  of 
two  different  ones,  produced  by  the  projection  of  the  two  camera 
obscuras  on  opposite  walls.  The  scene,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  is  Greenwich  Park;  with  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera  obscura,  which  is  placed 
in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  observatory;  where  1  re- 
member to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  the  whole  scene  here  describ- 
ed, corresponding  so  much  to  Mr.  Addi:ion's  account  of  it  in  this 
passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory. 

As  the  observatory  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks, 
from  one  side,  both  the  river  and  the  park;  and  the  objects  afterwards 
mentioned,  the  ships,  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
view,  without  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into 
plainer  language, the  sentence  might  run  thus:  *Tbe  prettiest  land- 
scape I  ever  saw,  was  one  formed  by  a  camera  obscura,  a  common 
optical  instrument,  on  the  wall  of  a  darkroom,  which  overlooked  a 
navigable  river  and  a  park.' 

'  Uere  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at 
one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another, 
there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with 
tlie  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about 
upon  the  wall' 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccurac*^,  this  is  beautiful  and  lively 
painting.  The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two 
sentences,  here  and  on  another,  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  one 
side,  and  on  another  side.  As  it  stands,  another  is  u  ngrammatical,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  which  it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  tlie 
ship  entering  and  sailing  on  by  degi*ees,  the  trees  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  the  herds  of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very 
elegant,  and  gives  a  beautiful  conception  of  the  scene  meant  to  be 
described. 

*  I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion 
of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
is,  its  near  resemblance  to  nature ;  as  it  does  not  only, like  other  pic< 
Uires,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  re- 
presents.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be  praised 
nrblamed.  Inthe  conclusion,  iastQaAot  the  things  it  repreaents^ihe 
regularity  of  correct  style  requires  the  things  which  it  represents.  T  n 
the  beginning,  as  one  occasion  and  the  chief  reason  are  opposed  to 
one  another,  I  should  think  it  better  to  have  repeated  the  same 
word :  one  reason  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination,  but  cer* 
tamly  the  cldef  reason  is,  fyc. 

'  We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally,  in  nature, 
lomething  more  grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  cu- 
riosities  of  art     When,  there7ore«  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  moa 
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sure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure,  than 
v^hat  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of 
art' 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these  two 
sentences  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other;  curiosifiea  of  art 
— -productions  of  art. 

^On  this  account,  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to 
the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  extent 
of  ground  covered  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  forest, 
which  represents  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more 
charming  than  that  neatness  and  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in 
those  of  our  own  country.' 

The  expression,  rqmresent  everywhere  an  artificial  rudenessy  is  so 
inaccurate,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  what  stood  in  Mr.  Addison's 
manuscript  must  have  he^npresent  every  where.  For  the  mixture  of 
garden  and  forest  does  noirepreserUf  but  actually  ea?AiUf»  or  j9r6«en/9, 
aKificial  rudeness.  That  mixture re/?reMn/j  indeed  na/ttra/rW<enes!», 
that  is,  is  designed  to  imitate  it;  but  it  in  reality  iSj  and  presents j 
artificial  rudeness. 

^  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 
pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may 
not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded 
with  oaks,  are  not  only  mor^  beautiful,  but  more  beneficial,  thar. 
when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasant 
prospect;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  be- 
tween them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were 
helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the  seve- 
ral rows  of  hedges  were  set  ofi*  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil  was 
capable  t)f  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his 
own  possessions.' 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous, 
tliough  in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  In  that  passage, 
for  instance,  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between 
thenij  one  member  is  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and  the  turn  of  the  phras«>, 
(T  little  taken  care  of  is  vulgar  and  colloquial.  Much  better,  if  it 
had  run  thus :  if  a  little  care  were  bestowed  on  the  wcUks  that  lie 
l)etween  thetn. 

^  Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the  inna- 
jitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans, 
which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line;  because,  they  say,  any 
)ne  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They 
zhoose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.  They 
have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  the 
particular  beauty  of  a  plantation,  that  thus  strikes  the  imagination  at 
first  sight,  without  discoverinc;  what  it  is,  has  so  agreeable  an  effect' 
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These  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except  that  in 
the  last  ot them,pariicular  is  improperly  used  instead  oC peculiar; 
the  peculiar  beauty  ofaplarUcUion  that  thus  strikes  the  inuiginn^ 
tionj  was  the  phrase  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  ai.ilM»r 
meant;  namely,  the  beauty  which  distinguishes  i  t  from  plan  tat  ioub  of 
another  kind. 

'Our  British  gardeners,  on  tho  contrary,  instead  of  humouring 
nature,  lore  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise 
in  cones,  ^obes,  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissors 
on  every  plant  and  bush.' 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant  They  make  an  agreea- 
ble diversity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before ;  and  arc 
marked  with  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to  remark  only, 
that  in  the  phrase,  insteadqf humouring  nature^  love  to  deviate  from 
ii^^umauring  and  deviating,  are  terms  not  properly  opposed  to 
each  other;  a  sort  of  personification  of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first 
of  them,  which  is  not  supported  in  the  second.  Tq  humouring  j  was 
to  hare  been  opposed  thwarting;  or  [{deviating  was  kepij/ollowing, 
or  going  along  with  nature^  was  to  have  been  used. 

'I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion, but  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and 
difiiision  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trim- 
med into  a  mathematical  figure ;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an  or* 
chard,  in  flower,  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little 
labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre.' 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  every  way  beautiful. 
It  carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  author's  natural,  graceful,  and 
flowing  language.  A  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion  qf 
boughs  and  branches^  is  a  remarkably  happy  expression.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  become  luxuriant  in  describing  an  object  which  is  so, 
and  thereby  renders  the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

'But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  profit,  in  taking  ofl* their  evergreens,  and  the  like 
moveable  plants,  with  which  tlieir  shops  are  plentifully  stocked.' 

An  author  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  his  pow- 
er, with  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this 
paper  did  not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  have  done,  with  the  former 
beautiful  period.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  beauties 
of  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  entertaining  us,  would  then  have 
been  more  agreeable.  But  in  this  sentence  there  is  a  great  falling 
ofl*;  and  we  return  with  pain  from  those  pleasing  objects,  to  tl^ie 
inaiguificant  contents  of  a  nursery-man's  shop. 


(  ft50  ) 

LECTURE  XXIV. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  STYLE  IN  A 
PASSAGE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT'S  WRITINGS. 


Mt  design  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  was  not  merdjr  to  n 
jjreciate  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  bj  pointing  out  the  faults 
and  the  beauties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings  of  that  great  aathor. 
They  were  not  composed  with  any  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
critic :  but  intended  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous  of 
studying  the  most  proper  and  elegant  construction  of  sentences  in 
the  English  language.  To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  be  of 
a  1  vantage;  as  the  proper  application  of  rules  respecting  style,  will 
af-vays  be  best  learned  by  means  of  the  illustration  which  exam* 
pies  afford.  I  conceive  that  examples,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
«in  author  so  justly  esteemed,  would  on  diat  account,  not  only  be 
more  attended  to,  but  would  also  produce  this  good  effect,  of  fami- 
liarising those  who  study  composition  with  thestyle  ofa  wnter^from 
whom  they  may,  upon  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit  Witfi  the 
9ame  view,  I  shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  critical  exercise  more  of 
the  same  kind,  upon  thestyle  of  an  author,  of  a  different  character. 
Dean  Swift;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly,  that  such 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  therefore, 
naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the  propriety 
of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  attention,  had 
b3st  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  the  work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  characterof  Dean  Swift's  style.  He  is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of  the  plain 
and  simple  kind;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity;  per- 
spicuous, manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages.  But  we  are 
not  to  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it.*  *  On  the  contrary. 
Dean  Swift  seems  to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of 
language,  rather  than  to  have  studied  them.  His  arrangement  is 
often  loose  and  negligent  In  elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, he  is  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Addison.  His  manner  of  writing 
carries  in  it  the  character  of  one  who  rests  altogether  upon  his  sense, 
and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his  meaning  in  a  clear  and  coneise 
manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  treatise,  entitled,  *  A  Proposal  for  correcting,  improvinj^ 
and  ascertainingthe  English  Tongue,'  in  a  letteraddressed  to  the  Earl 


*  I  am  glftd  to  find  that,  in  my  Judgment  concerning  thi5  anther's  ronipoaitMm, 
I  hare  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a  rery  able  critic  *Thts  eaiy  and  «nfe  coi»- 
v«yance  of  meaning,  it  wai  Swift*i  desire  H  attain,  and  for  having  RitaiRed,  ke 
certainly  dcgerves  praise,  thoug*i  perhapg,  not  the  highest  praise.  For  purpose* 
merely  didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  proper;  but  against  that  inattention  by  which  Icnowii  truth* 
are  suffered  to  be  neglected,  it  makes  no  provision ;  it  instructs,  but  does  not  persuade. 
|i>hnson*s  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;  in  Swift. 
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of  Oxford,  then  Loi-d  High  Treasurer.  I  was  led,  by  the  nature  ot 
ihe  subject,  to  choose  this  treatise;  but,  injustice  to  the  Dean,  J 
most  observe,  that,  after  having  examined  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  ono 
of  his  most  correct  productions ;  but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been 
more  hastily  composed  than  some  other  of  them.  It  beani  the  title 
and  form  of  a  letter ;  but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed 
ibr  the  public ;  and  therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed 
upon  the  indulgence  due  to  an  epistolary  correspondence.  When 
a  man  addresses  himself  to  a  friend  only,  it  is  sumcient  if  he  makes 
htmseif  fully  understood  by  him ;  but  when  an  author  writes  for  the 
public,  whether  he  employ  the  form  of  an  epistle  or  nc  ,  we  are  al- 
ways entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  express  himself  with  accuracy 
md  care.     Our  author  begins  thus : 

<  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some 
\  \me  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  though t,  just  then  started  by 
accident  or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection :  and  I  have 
been  con6rroed  in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judi- 
cious persons  with  whom  I  consulted.' 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to 
limit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  for* 
inerly  showed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought 
to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circumstances  together, 
but  rather  to  intermix  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  such  different 
parts  of  the  sentence  as  can  admit  them  naturally.  Here  are  two  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  placed  together,  which  had  better  have  been 
^epamted  I  Sdmetime  ago  inconversaii&n'-^hetXerihus:  What  I  had 
thehonatMrjSamehmeagOf  qfmentiomng  ioyourlcrdshipin  conver- 
wtionr^'vxunoi  a  new  thought ^  proceeds  our  author,«/ar/e£{  Ay  acei' 
dent  or  occasion :  the  different  meaning  of  these  two  words  may  not  at 
lirst  occur.  They  have,  however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  pro- 
perly used :  for  it  is  one  very  laudable  property  of  our  author's  style, 
that  it  is  seldom  encumbered  with  superfluous,  synonymous  words. 
Started  by  accident ^  is,  fortuitously,  or  at  random ;  started  by  occa- 
TiOft,  is  by  some  incident,  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it  His 
meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thou^t  which  either  casually 
sprung  up  in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  train  of  the  discourse :  but,  as  he  adds,  was  the  result  qfbmg 
ft  flection.    He  proceeds : 

<  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some  effectual  me- 
thod for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language ;  and 
they  think  it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  minis- 
07,  and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertak- 
iug.' 

This  IS  an  excellent  sent^ice ;  clear,  and  elegant  The  words  are 
ail  simple,  well  chosen,  and  expressive ;  and  are  arranged  in  the  most 
(iroper  order.  It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty  not 
frequent  in  our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  mem- 
iiers,  which  gradually  rise  and  awell  one  above  another,  without  a^y 
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affected  or  unsuitable  pomp;  under  the  protection  of  a  prince^  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  qfa  ministry  y  and  the  care  ofpra- 
per  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking.  We  may  remark,  in  Ui<! 
beginningof  the  sentence,  the  proper  use  of  the  preposition  towards-- 
g  r eater  use  towards  the  improvement  ofknowkc^e  andpoUteness-- 
importing  the  pointing  or  tendency  of  any  thing  to  a  certain  cud  ; 
which  could  not  have  been  so  well  expressed  by  the  preposition 
for  J  commonly  employed  in  place  of  towards^  by  authors  who  are 
less  attentive,  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 

One  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  both  with  this  and  the  former 
sentence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.  We  expect,  that  an  in- 
troduction is  to  unfold,  clearly  and  directly,  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
treated  of.  In  the  first  sentence,  our  author  has  told  us,  of  a  thought 
he  mentioned  to  his  Lordship  in  conversation,  which  had  been  the 
result  of  long  reflection,  and  concerning  which  he  had  consulted  ju- 
dicious persons.  But  what  that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  di- 
rectly. We  gather  it  indeed  from  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he 
informs  us,  in  what  these  judicious  persons  agreed ;  namely,  that 
some  method  for  improving  the  language  was  both  useful  and  practi- 
cable. But  this  indirect  method  of  opening  the  subject,  would  have 
been  very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatise;  though  the  ease  of  the  epis- 
tolary form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addressing  his  patron, 
may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

^  I  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  in  so  different  a  style 
from  what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasions,  for 
some  years  past ;  that  cUlsuch  thoughts  must  be  deferred  to  a  time  of 
fjeaee;  a  topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they  would  not 
have  us,  by  any  means,  think  of  preserving  our  civil  and  religious 
constitution,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.' 

This  sentence  also  is  ciear  and  elegant;  only  there  is  one  inacoa- 
racy,  when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordship's  anstoer  being  in  so  different 
a  style  from  what  had  formerly  been  used.  His  answer  to  what?  or  to 
whom  ?  For  from  any  thing  going  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
application  or  address  had  been  made  to  his  Lordship  by  those  per- 
sons, whose  opinion  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence;  and  to 
whom  the  answer,  here  spoken  of,  naturally  refers.  There  is  a  little 
indistinctness,  as  I  before  observed,  in  our  author's  manner  of  in- 
troducing his  subject  here.  We  may  observe  too  that  the  phrase, 
glad  to  find  your  answer  in  so  different  a  style^  though  abundantly 
suited  to  the  language  of  conversation,  or  of  a  familiar  letter,  yet,  in  re- 
gular composition,  requires  an  additional  word — glad  tofiTtdyour 
answer  run  in  so  different  a  style. 

^  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  ministry,  ror 
Lord,  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no 
reasonable  proposals,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  ol 
your  country,  however  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  was  ever 
neglected  by  you.' 

The  phrase,  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  both  seems  sonse- 
wnat  harsh,  and  does  not  clearly  express  what  the  author  means, 
namely,  the  con/ii»e£/«ieu^  of  those  who  neglected  every  thing  that 
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belong d  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.  Except  this  ex* 
pression,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  reprehcn- 
sion  ill  this  sentence,  nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  para* 
graph* 

'  1  confess,  the  merit  of  this  candour  and  eondea^nsion  is  very 
much  lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer 
oar  good  wishes;  removing  all  our  difficulties^  and  supplying  our 
wants,  faster  than  the  most  visionary  projector  canadjusthis  schemes. 
And  t]ierefore,my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  tc 
offer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redres- 
sing of  which  is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the 
nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into  the  South  sea;  and,  though 
not  of  such  immediate  benefit  as  either  of  these,  or  any  other  of  you|[ 
glorious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  ages^not  less  to  your  hon* 
our.* 

The  eompliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron,  are  ve- 
ry high  and  strained;  and  show  that,  with  all  his  surliness,  he  was 
as  capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court  to  a  great  man  b^ 
flattery,  as  other  writers.  However,  with  respect  to  the  style,  which 
is  liie  sole  object  of  our  present  consideration,  every  thing  here,  as 
far  as  appears  to  me,  is  faultless.  In  these  sentences,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  this  paragraph,  in  general,  which  we  have  now  ended,  our 
author's  style  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  see  tha^  ease  and 
simplicity,  that  correctness  and  distinctness,  which  partict  larly  cha« 
raclerize  it  It  is  very  remarkable,  how  few  Latinised  words  Dean 
Swift  employs.  No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  a< 
he  is«  or  borrows  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation. 
Prom  none  can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  sig* 
nificancy  of  words.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sentences  we  ha  ve  now 
before  us,  how  plain  all  the  expresstions  are,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  how  significant;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  cl  com* 
pliment  into  which  he  rises,  bow  little  there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  ui 
expression.  How  very  few  writers  can  preserve  this  manly  temper- 
ance of  style;  or  would  think  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported 
with  sufficient  dignity,  unless  they  had  embellished  it  with  some  of 
those  high-sounding  words,  whose  chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  give 
their  language  a  stiff  and  forced  appearance? 

<  My  Lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite  per- 
sons of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  Lordship,  as  first  minister,  that 
our  language  is  extremely  imperfect;  that  its  daily  improvements  are 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions ;  that  llie  preten- 
ders to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  absur- 
dities; and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of 
grammar.' 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant  He  had  spoken 
before  of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and  he  carries  on 
the  allusion,  by  entering  here  directly  on  his  subject,  in  the  style  of 
a  ]>ublic  representation  presented  to  the  minister  of  stcte.  One  im* 
perfection,  however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which  luckily  for  our 
purpose,  serves  to  illustrate  a  i  ule  before  given,  concerning  thepoai- 
20 
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tion  of  adverbs,  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity.  It  is  in  ^he  middle  of  tlM 
sentence ;  thai  ihepre/endera  topolish  andrejine  U^have  chiefly  tnul^ 
tipiied abuses  and aisurdittes.  Now,  concerning  the  impoi  tofthia ad- 
verb, chiefly  f  I  ask,  whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders  ic  polish 
the  language,  have  been  the  chu^f  persons  who  have  multiplied 
its  abuses,  in  distinction /rom  others^  or,  that  the  chi^  thing  which 
these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  tlie  abuses  of  our  languag»« 
inopposition  to  theinfoti^ any /Ain^/o  reflneitf  These  two  mean- 
ings are  really  different ;  and  yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word 
chiefly  has  in  the  sentence,  we  are  left  at  a  loss  in  which  to  ui  derstaod 
it  The  construction  would  lead  us  rather  to  the  latter  sense;  that 
rhe  chief  thine  which  these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the 
abuses  of  our  language.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Uie  for- 
mer sense  was  what  the  Dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of  his  usual 
satirical  edge ;  ^  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  language  were, 
in  fact,  its  chief  corrupters ;'  on  which  supposition,  his  woitis  ought 
to  have  run  thus:  that  the  pretenders  topolish  and  reflne  it,  have 
been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities;  which 
would  have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther  upon 
this  sentence,  that  as  language  is  the  object  with  which  it  sets  out; 
that  our  languaffeisextremely  imperfect  ;9XiA  as  there  follows  an  enu- 
meration concernine  language,  in  three  particulars,  it  had  been  bet- 
ter if  language  had  been  kept  the  ruling  word,  or  the  nominative  to 
every  verb,  without  changing  the  construction ;  by  makingpre/eniftr* 
the  ruling  word,  as  is  done  in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration^ 
and  then,  in  the  third,  returning  again  to  ih^torrtk&rvvoTAy  language. 
That  the  pretenders  to  polish— and  thatf  in  many  instances^  it  of- 
fends— I  am  i)ersuaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  have 
been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  its  unity  more  complete,  if  the  men»- 
bers  of  it  had  been  arranged  thus:  'That  our  language  is  extremely 
imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  its  daily  corruptions;  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against 
every  part  of  grammar:  and  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine 
it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities.' 
This  degree  of  attention  seemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  conducted 
af>er  the  most  perfect  manner.     Our  author,  after  having  said, 

'  Lest  yoMr  liordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  be  more  particular;'  proceeds  in  the  following  para- 
graph: ' 

^  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  why 
our  language  is  leas  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France.' 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend  in 
our  author.  For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  we  are 
entering,  is  in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even  in  this  short 
sentence,  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy — why  our  language  is  less 
r^ned  than  those  of  Italy ^  Spain^  or  France;  putting  the  pronoun 
those  in  the  plural,  when  the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  re- 
fers is  in  the  sini(alar,  our  language.    Instances  of  tbta  kind  may 
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tofnetiinefl  be  found  ki  English  authors;  but  they  sound  harsh  to  the 
ear,  and  are  certainly  contrary  to  the  purity  of  grammar.  By  a 
very  little  attention,  this  inaccuracy  might  have  been  remedied; 
and  the  sentence  have  been  made  to  run  much  better  in  this  way ; 
*«rhy  our  language  is  less  refined  than  the  Italian,  Spanish,  or  French.' 
'  It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this 
island ;  towards  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no  attempts  were 
made  till  the  time  of  Claudius;  neither  was  that  langui^  ever  so 
vulgar  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.' 

h  very  careless  style ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  was  never  spoken  tn  thU 
miand.  In  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  reason 
why  tlie  Latin  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  amongst  uf^  because 
Mur  island  was  not  conquered  by  the  Ronuns  till  a!fter  the  purity 
of  their  tongue  began  to  decline.  But  tMs  reason  ought  to  havts 
been  brought  out  more  clearly.  This  mig^  easily  have  been  drvne, 
and  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  eacli  other 
much  better  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  small  variation ;  thus :  ^  It 
is  plain  that  the  Latin  tongue  in  its  purity  was  never  spoken  in  this 
»land,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards  the  conquest  of  it  were  made 
till  the  time  of  Claudius. '  He  adds,  neither  waa  that  ianguage  ever 
V  vulgar  in  Britain,  f^ulgar  was  one  of  the  worst  words  he  cou  Id 
have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here :  namely,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  sogenenxif  or  so  much  in  common  ustj 
in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  tx>  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Vulgar* 
when  appKed  to  language,  commonly  signifies  impure,  or  debased 
language,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  oppo* 
site  to  the  author's  sense  here;  for,  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that 
the  Latin  spokon  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spoken 
in  Gaul  and  Spain;  he  means  just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  tell- 
ing us,  that  we  never  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its 
purity  began  to  be  corrupted. 

<  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here,  were  at  length 
ail  recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  Goths  and  other  barba- 
rous invaders.' 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the  La* 
tin  tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  account  of 
the  short  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on : 

*  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  daily  ha* 
lassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the 
Saxons  for  their  defence ;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  groatest 
part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the 
most  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in 
customs,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon.' 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase  left  to 
shift  for  thematlveB*  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too  much  in  the  fami  • 
liar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next  as  the  sentence  ^A^ 
vancea— ybrw</  to  call  in  the  Saxrpnsfor  their  defence ^who  conee- 
mtently  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  oton  power. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  consequently  here?  If  it  means '  afterwards^'' 
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or,  Mq  progress  of  Lime,'  this,  certainly,  is  aot  asensem  which  com^ 
sequently  is  often  taken ;  and  therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable 
tvith  obscurity.  The  adverb,  cowequenilyf  in  its  most  comniion  ac- 
ceptation, denotes  one  thin;  foUotving  from  another,  as  an  effect 
from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sens^  and  means  that  the  Biitoiis 
being  subdued  by  the  Saxons^  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
having  called  in  these  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  this  consequence 
is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation.  For  though 
tl  has  often  happened,  that  nations  have  been  subdued  by  their  own 
auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can 
be  assumed,  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  But  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  phrase,  reduced  the 
greatest  pari  of  the  island  to  their  ourn  power}  we  say,  reduce  to 
ruUj  reduce  to  practice;  we  can  say,  that  one  nation  reduces  an^ 
other  tosulffection.  But  when  dominion  or  power  is  used,  we  always, 
as  far  as  1  know,  say,  reduce  under  their  power.  Reduce  tot  heir  power^ 
is  so  harsh  and  uncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's 
authority  in  language  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Resides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  chargeable 
with  want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  pers  jos 
and  the  scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First,  the  Britons 
are  mentioned,  who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts;  next, 
the  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and 
drive  the  Britons  into  the  mountains;  and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  introduced,  and  a  description  given  of  the  change  made 
upon  it  All  this  forms  a  group  of  various  objects,  presented  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them 
under  one  view.  Accordingly,  it  is  quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticism, as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of 
unity. 

^This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  words 
remaining  in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon ;  which,  excepting; 
some  few  variations  in  the  orthography,  is  the  same  in  most  original 
words  with  our  present  English,  as  well  as  with  the  German  and 
other  northern  dialects.' 

This  sentence  is  faulty,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
last  It  is  loose  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts;  and  besides  this,  it 
is  also  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence.  What 
he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons, 
and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  a  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  present  language  being 
Saxon  rather  than  British.  This  is  the  inference  which  we  would 
naturally  expect  him  to  draw  firom  the  premises  just  before  laid 
down :  but  when  he  tells  us,  Xhzithisisthereason  why  there  aremore 
Latin  words  remaining  in  the  British  tongue  than  in  the  old  Saxon^ 
we  are  presently  at  a  stand.  No  reason  for  this  inference  appears^ 
If  it  can  be  gathered  at  all  from  the  foregoing  deduction,  it  is  ga- 
thered only  imperfectly.  For,  as  he  had  told  us,  that  the  Britoiis 
had  some  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  us» 
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m  order  to  make  out  his  inference,  that  t^e  Saxons  never  had  any. 
The  truth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and  obscura 
His  argument  required  to  have  been  more  fully  unfolded,  in  older 
to  make  it  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force.  In 
Che  next  paragraph,  he  proceeds  to  discourso  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  tongue  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomes 
more  clear,  though  not  remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

'  E  Iward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to 
Ire  the  first  who  introducedany  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with 
the  Suxon;  the  court  affecting  what  the  Prince  was  fond  of,  and 
others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the 
Conqueror  proceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  with  him  vast 
numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monastery,  giving 
them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  Ian* 
guage,  and  endeavouring  to  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdom/ 

On  these  two  sentences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  observe. 
The  sense  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  in  simple,  unaffected  language. 

'  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received;  but  your  Lord* 
fhip  hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a 
greater  progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  had  large  terri. 
tories  on  that  continent  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife;  made 
frequent  journeys  and  expeditions  thither;  and  was  always  attended 
with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  retainers  at  court.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our  author  states  an  opposition 
between  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his  Lordship; 
and  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had 
convinced  him  of  somewhat  that  differed  from  the  general  opinion. 
Thus  one  must  naturally  understand  his  words :  7%m,  ai  leatty  is  the 
opinUm  generally  received ;  but  your  Lordship  hath  fully  convinced 
me. — Now  here  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For  on 
examining  what  went  before,  there  appears  no  sort  of  opposition 
betwixt  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  that  of  the  author's  pa- 
tron.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  William  the  Conqueror  had 
proceeded  much  farther  than  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  propagating 
the  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  universal. 
Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone  on  to 
make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  than  it  had 
done  under  his  predecessor  William :  which  two  opinions  are  as 
entirely  consistent  with  each  other,  as  any  can  be;  and  therefore 
the  opposition  here  affected  to  be  stated  between  them,  by  the  id- 
versatire  particle  duty  was  improper  and  groundless. 

'  For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
Uveen  France  and  England  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and 
the  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three 
himdred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French 
than  at  present ;  many  words  having  been  afterwards  rejected,  and 
some  since  the  days  of  Spenser;  although  we  have  still  retained 
not  a  few,  which  have  been  long  antiquated  in  France.' 

3d 
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This  fs  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate^  and  liable  to  the  same 
objection  that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of  the  want  of  unity. 
It  consists  of  four  members,  each  divided  from  the  subsequent  by  a 
•lemicolon.  In  going  along,  we  naturally  expect  the  sentence  is  to 
ond  at  the  second  of  these,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  third:  when, to  our 
surprise,  a  new  member  of  the  period  makes  its  appearance,  and  fa* 
tigues  our  attention  in  joining  all  the  parts  together.  Such  a  structure 
of  a  sentence  is  always  the  mark  of  careless  writing.  Ln  the  first 
mem  ber  of  the  sentence,  a  constant  intercourse  between  France  and 
Englandj  by  the  dominions  toe  possessed  tkere^and  the  eonquestswe 
nuide,  the  construction  is  not  sufficiently  filled  up^  In  place  of  tn/^r- 
course  by  the  dominions  wepossessed^  it  should  have  been — by  reason 
qfthe  dominions  we  possessed — or^^-occasioned  by  the  dominions  we 
possessed-^iidi  in  place  of— //le  dominions  toeposseased  there,  atui  the 
conquests  we  madCj  the  regular  style  vs^tht  dominions  which  wepos^ 
sessed  there  and  the  conquests  whichwemade.  The  relative  pronoun 
whichf  is,  indeed,*in  phrases  of  this  kind,  sometimes  omitted.  But, 
when  it  is  omitted  the  style  becomes  elliptic ;  and  though  in  con  ver* 
sation,  or  in  the  very  light  and  easy  kindsof  writing,  such  elliptic  style 
may  not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  writing,  it  is  better  to 
fill  up  the  construction,  and  insert  the  relative  pronoun.  After  hav« 
ing  said,  I  could  produce  severalinstanceso/lothkindSf  if  it  were  qf 
any  tiMoren/er^a}n9»«n/,ouraiithorbegin8  the  next  paragraph  thus : 

<  To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by  which  the  lan- 
guage of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  enter  into  a 
wide  field.' 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  sentence,  unless  that  here  oc- 
curs the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  beginning  of  this  trea- 
tise ;  entering  into  a  wide  field,  being  put  for  beginning  an  extensive 
subject.  Few  writers  deal  less  in  figurative  language  than  Swift.  I 
before  observed,  that  he  appears  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind  ; 
and  though  this  renders  his  style  somewhat  dry  on  serious  subjects, 
yet  his  plainness  and  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  my 
readers,  is  far  preferable  to  an  ostentatious  and  affected  parade  of 
ornament. 

<I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  English, 
seem  to  have  undergone  the  same  fortune.  The  first  from  the  days 
of  Romulus  to  those  of  Julius  Ceesar,  sufiered  perpetual  changes ; 
and  by  what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally  speak  on 
that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  TuUy,  was  as  un- 
intelligible in  his  time,  as  the  French  and  English  of  the  same  ])e- 
riod  are  now ;  and  these  two  have  changed  as  much  since  William 
the  Conqueror  (which  is  but  little  less  than  700  years)  as  the  Latin 
appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term.' 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently  here.  This 
sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind,  of  which  some 
instances  have  occurred  before ;  but  none  worse  than  this.  It  re- 
quires a  *'ery  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
peiiod  at  first  reading.    In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  carelea^ 
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ol  expression.  He  says,  //  is  mam/esi  thai  the  LaHn^  SOO 
yearttb^ort  TnUyjUKuaMuninitUigibUinkUtimei  as  the  English 
and  French  qfthe  sameperiodare  now.  By  the  English  and  French 
of  the  same  period  must  naturally  be  understood,  the  English  and 
JFirench  that  were  spoken  three  hundred  years  be/ore  Tully.  This  is 
the  only  grammatical  meaning  his  words  will  bear;  and  yet  assured- 
ty  what  he  means,  and  what  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
have  expressed  with  more  precision,  is,  the  English  and  French  that 
were  spoken  300  years  ago;  or  at  a  period  equally  distant  from  our 
■ge  as  the  old  I^Atin,  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  from  the  age 
otTully.  But  when  an  author  writes  hastily,  and  does  not  ravievi* 
with  proper  care  what  he  has  written,  many  such  inaccuracies  will 
be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style. 

<  Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as  the 
Roman  did,  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate 
than  it  is  worth.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  corruptions  of 
the  last;  as  the  change  of  their  govemmenttoatyranny,  which  ruined 
the  study  of  eloquence,  there  being  no  further  use  or  encouragement 
for  popular  orators:  their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  capacity  for  employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  and  other  distant  parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a 
great  number  of  foreign  pretendera  to  Rome;  the  slsvish  disposi- 
tion of  the  senate  and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence 
of  the  age  where  yvhoUy  turned  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of 
all  subjects;  the  great  corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of 
foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others 
that  might  be  assigned ;  not  to  mention  the  invasions  from  the  Goths 
aiid  Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on.' 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  towards 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  language,  there  are  many  inaccura- 
cies— the  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny:  Of  whose  gov- 
ernment? He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  language,  and 
therefore  we  guess  at  his  meaning;  but  his  style  is  ungrammatioal ; 
ibr  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Romans  themselves :  and  therefore, 
when  he  says  their  government y  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sen- 
tence to  which  the  pronoun  their  can  refer  with  any  propriety. 
Gitdfig  the  capacity /or  employments  to  several  towns  in  Oauly  isa 
4|uestionable  expression.  For  though  towns  are  sometimes  put  for  th^ 
people  whoinhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a  town  the  capacity /or  employ* 
mentSy  sounds  harah  and  uncoudi.  The  wil  and  eloquence  o/tlie  age 
^oholiytnrnedintopanegyriCy  is  aphrase  ivhich  does  not  well  expi  ess 
Ihe  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  eloquence  can  be  turned  into  pane- 
gyric ;  but  they  may  be  turned  towards  panegyricy  or,  employod  in 
panegyriCj  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

Theconelusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect — Thegreat 
corruption  of  manftersy  and  introduction  o//orcign  luxury  with 
foreign  terms  to  express  it  ywith  several  others  that  might  be  assigned 
— He  means,  urith  several  other  reasons.  The  word  renins,  had  in- 
deed been  mentioned  before ;  but  as  it  i»tands,  at  the  distance  of  Uiir- 
ieen  lines  backward,  the  repetition  of  it  h^*T.  became  indispensabls 
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in  order  to  aToid  ambio^uity.  Not  to  mention^  he  adds,  the  inuiinani 
from  the  Ooths  and  f^andals^  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on. 
One  would  imagine  him  to  mean,  that  the  invasions  from  the  Gothj» 
and  Vandals,  are  historical /acts  too  well  known  and  obvious  to  be 
insisted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a  different  thing,  thou^^h  ho  ha^ 
not  taken  the  proper  method  of  expressing  it,  through  his  haste, 
probably,  to  finish  the  paragraph ;  namely,  that  these  invasions  from 
the  Goths  and  VdSiA^hjWere  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  Raman 
language  tco  obvious  to  be  insisted  on, 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  farther.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we  have  consi- 
dered. But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not  be  construed  as 
meant  to  depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift  below 
their  just  value,  there  are  two  remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to 
make  before  concluding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to 
estimate  an  author's  style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writ- 
ings, which  chances  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hasty  production:  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by 
no  means  on  Hiat  account  that  F  pitched  upon  it  for  the  subject  of  this 
exercise.  But  after  having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that  in  many 
other  of  his  writings,  the  Dean  is  more  accurate. 

My  othcrobservation,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  Dean  Swiftand 
Mr.  Addison,  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer  from  such  inac- 
curacies,as  I  havs«  had  occasion  to  pointout  in  these  two,  whose  style, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit  Refine- 
ment in  language  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  tix 
In  several  modern  productions  of  very  small  value,  I  should  And  it 
difficult  to  point  out  mmy  errors  in  language.  The  words  might,  pro- 
bably, be  all  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged ;  and  the 
turn  of  the  sentence  sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the  style,  upon 
the  whole,  might  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  oflen  lies  in  what  may 
be  called  the  general  cast,  or  complexion  of  the  style;  which  a  per- 
son of  a  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious;  to  be  feeble,  for  instanoe, 
and  diffuse;  flimsy  or  affected;  petulant  or  ostentatious;  though  the 
faults  cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularized,  as  when  they 
lie  in  some  erroneous  or  negligent  construction  of  a  senteoce. 
NVhereas  such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swift,  carry  always  those  ge-> 
neral  characters  of  good  style,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  occasion- 
al negligencesy  every  person  of  good  taste  mustdiscern  and  approve. 
We  see  their  faults  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.  We  see  a  wri« 
ter  of  sense  and  reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  affecta- 
tion, attentive  to  thoughts  as  well  as  to  words ;  and,  in  the  main  cur- 
rent of  his  language, elegant  and  beautiful;  and,  therefore,  the  onlv 
profier  use  to  be  made  of  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  writings 
uf  such  authors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
ntudy  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe 
for  avoiding  such  errors;  and  to  render  them  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  strict  attention  to  language  and  to  style.  Let  them  imitate 
the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great  authors ;  let  them  study  to  be 
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always  natural, and,  as  far  as  they  can,  always  correct  in  their  ezpres- 
aioDS :  let  them  endeavour  to  be^at  some  times,  lively  and  strik- 
ing; but  caretully  avoid  being  at  any  time  ostentatious  and  af- 
Cected. 


LECTURE  XXV. 


SLOQUENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING HISTORY 

OF  ELOQUENCE GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Hayiko  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  relates  to  languan 
and  style,  we  are  now  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  ute 
subjects  upon  which  style  is  employed.  I  begin  with  what  is  proper- 
ly called  eloquence,  or  public  spes^ing.  In  treating  of  this,  I  am  to 
consider  the  different  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking;  the 
manner  suited  to  each ;  the  prc^r  distribution  and  management  of 
all  the  parts  of  a  discourse;  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delive- 
ry of  it.  But  before  I  enter  upon  any  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  countries.  This 
will  lead  into  some  detail;  but  I  hope  an  useful  one;  as  in  every  art 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and,  of  the  progress  which  it  has 
made  among  mankind. 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  proper  notion,  becau.>e  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning  which 
false  notions  have  been  more  prevalent  Hence,  it  has  been  so  often, 
and  is  still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.  When  you  speak  to 
a  plain  man,  of  eloquence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  with 
very  little  attention.  He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  certain 
triek  of  speech;  the  art  of  varnishing  weak  arguments  plausibly;  or 
of  speaking,  saas  to  please  and  tickle  ttie  ear.  ^Givc  me  good 
sense,'  says  he,  ^  and  keep  your  eloquence  for  boys.'  He  is  in  the 
right,  if  eloquence  were  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be 
then  a  very  contemptible  art  indeed,  below  the  study  of  any  wise  or 
good  man.  But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  truth.  To  be 
truly  eloquent)  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  For  the  best  definition 
which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence,  is  the  art  of  speaking  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  speak.  Whenever 
a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational  being,  to  have 
some  end  in  view ;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persuade,  or, 
m  some  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  He  who 
tpeaksor  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  most  effec- 
tually to  that  end,  is  the  most  eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  sub- 
ject be,  there  is  room  for  eloquence ;  in  history  or  even  in  phHoso* 
?6P 
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phy,  as  well  as  in  oratians  The  definition  which  I  have  given  of 
eloquence,  comprehends  all  the  different  kinds  of  it;  whether  calcu* 
lated  to  instruct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please.  But,  as  tlie  most  impor- 
lantsubject  of  discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence 
chiefly  appears  when  it  is  employed  to  influence  conduct,  and  per^ 
suade  to  action.  As  it  is  principally  with  reference  to  this  end,  that 
it  becomes  the  object  of  art,  eloquence  may,  under  this  view  of  it, 
be  defined,  the  art  of  persuasion. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately 
follow,  which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  art  It  fol- 
lows clearly,  that  in  order  to  persuade,  the  most  essential  requisites 
are,  solid  argument,  clear  method,  a  character  of  probity  appear- 
ing in  the  speaker,  joined  with  such  graces  of  style  and  utterance, 
as  shall  draw  our  attention  to  what  he  says.  Good  sense  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all.  No  man  can  be  truly  eloquent  without  it;  for  fools 
can  persuade  none  but  fools.  In  order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense 
you  must  first  convince  him;  which  is  only  to  be  done,  by  satis- 
fying his  understanding  of  the  reasonableness  of  what  you  propose 
to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincing  and  persuading, 
though  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstanding, 
different  things,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  present,  to  distin- 
guish from  each  other.  Conviction  affects  the  understanding  only ; 
persuasion,  the  will  and  the  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  orator 
to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  it,  by  engaging  my  affections 
on  its  side.  Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not  always  go  together. 
They  ought  ^  indeed,  to  go  together;  and  would  do  so,  if  our  incli- 
nation regularly  followed  the  dictates  of  our  understanding.  But  as 
our  nature  is  constituted,  I  may  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  justice,  or 
public  spirit,  are  laudable,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  persuad- 
ed to  act  according  to  them.  The  inclination  may  revolt,  though 
the  understanding  be  satisfied :  the  passions  may  preVail  against  the 
judgment  Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  in- 
clination or  heart;  and  it  is  that  which  an  orator  must  first  bend  his 
strength  to  gain ;  for  no  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable,  which  is 
not  founded  on  conviction.  But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  orator 
must  go  farther  than  merely  producing  conviction ;  he  must  consider 
man  as  a  creature  moved  by  many  different  springs,  and  must  act 
upon  them  all.  He  must  address  himself  to  the  passions ;  he  must 
paint  to  the  faney,  and  touch  the  heart;  and,  hence,  besides  solid 
argument,  and  dear  method,  all  the  conciliating  and  interesting 
arts,  both  of  composition  and  pronunciation,  enter  into  the  idea  of 
eloquence. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence, 
as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  Jl,  as  well  as 
to  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so  reasoning  ^nay  also 
be,  and  too  oAen  is  employed  for  leading  men  into  error.  But  who 
would  think  of  forming  an  argument  from  this  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  reasoning  powers?  reason,  eloquence,  and  cvcrx  sm 
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which  ever  has  been  studied  among  mankind^  may  be  abused,  and 
-nay  proTe  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men ;  but  it  were  perfect* 
ly  childish  to  contend,  that,  upon  this  account,  they  ought  to  be 
dbcdished*  Give  truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms  which  you  give 
▼ice  and  falsehood,  and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevaiL  Eloquence 
is  no  invention  of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent,  when  he  b  much  in  earnest.  Place  him  in  some  critical 
situation ;  let  him  have  some  great  interest  at  stake,  and  you  will 
see  him  lay  hold  of  the  most  effeetual  means  of  persuasion.  The 
art  of  oratory  proposes  nothing  more  than  to  follow  out  the  track 
whieh  nature  has  first  pointed  out.  And  the  more  exactly  that 
this  track  is  pursued,  the  more  that  eloquence  is  properly  studied, 
the  more  shall  we  be  guarded  against  the  abuse  which  bad  men 
make  of  it,  and  enabled  the  better  to  distinguish  between  true  elo- 
quence and  the  tricks  of  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees  of  eloquence.  The 
fast,  and  lowest,  is  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the  hearers. 
Such,  generally,  is  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inaugural  orations, 
addresses  to  great  men,  and  other  harangues  of  this  sort  This  or- 
namental sort  of  composition  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  It 
may  innocently  amuse  and  entertain  the  mind :  and  it  may  be  mix- 
ed,  at  the  same  time,  with  very  useful  sentiments.  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  where  the  speaker  has  no  farther  aim  than  merely 
to  shine  and  to  please,  there  is  great  danger  of  art  being  strained 
into  ostentation,  and  of  the  composition  being  tiresome  and  Ian- 
goid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence,  is,  when  the  speaker 
aims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  instruct,  to  con. 
vince :  when  his  art  is  exerted,  in  removing  prejudices  against  him- 
self  and  his  cause;  in  choosing  the  roost  proper  arguments,  stating 
them  with  the  greatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order,  ex- 
pressing and  delivering  them  with  propriety  and  beauty;  and  there- 
by disposing  us  to  pass  that  judgment,  or  embrace  that  side  of  the 
cause,  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  us.  Within  this  compass,  chiefly^ 
is  employed  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  hi^er  degree  of  eloquence, 
wherein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind ;  by  which 
we  are  not  only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated,  and  carried 
along  with  the  speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  with 
his;  we  enter  into  all  his  emotions;  we  love,  we  detest,  we  resent, 
according  as  he  inspires  us,  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act, 
with  vigour  and  warmth.  Debate,  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the 
most  illustrious  field  to  this  species  of  eloquence;  and  the  pulpit 
also  admits  it 

I  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence,  that 
the  high  eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  olT- 
spring  of  passion.  By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  is  agitated,  and  fired  by  some  object  it  has  in  view.  A  man 
may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act,  by  mere  reason  and 
argument    But  that  degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  adrnini 
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tion  of  mankind,  and  properly  denominates  one  an  orator,  is  never 
found  without  warmth  or  passion.  Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind,  without  throwing  it  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  itself,  is  universally  found  to  exalt  all  the  human  powers. 
It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating, 
more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A  man, 
actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at 
other  times.  He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force ;  he  ot- 
ters greater  sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs,  and  executes  them 
with  a  boldness  and  a  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could 
not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persuanioii, 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt  Almost  every  man,  in  passion,  is  elo- 
quent Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  trans- 
mits to  others,  by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  senti- 
ments which  he  feels;  his  looks  and  gestures  are  all  persuasive; 
and  nature  here  shows  herself  infinitely  more  powerful  than  art 
This  is  the  foundation  of  that  just  and  noted  rule :  <  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi.' 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence  flows 
from  passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  be  at- 
tended to;  and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  For  hence  the  universally  acknowledged  efiect  of  en 
thusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for  affecting 
tlieir  audience.  Hence  all  laboured  declamation,  and  affected  or- 
naments of  style,  which  show  the  mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved, 
are  so  inconsistent  with  persuasive  eloquence.  Hence  all  studied 
prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  pronunciation,  detract  so  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  a  speaker.  Hence  a  discourse  that  is  read,  moves  us  leas 
than  one  that  is  spoken,  as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming 
warm  from  the  heart  Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  that  he  is  not  eloquent  Hence,  a  skeptical  man,  who  is 
always  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunning  merce- 
nary man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of  pas- 
sion than  to  feel  it;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  speak- 
ing. Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to 
be«  disinterested,  and  in  eaiaiest,  in  order  to  persuade. 

Those  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me, 
concerning  eloquence  in  general ;  and  with  which  I  have  thought  pnn 
per  to  begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to 
suggest  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  eloquence 
is  a  high  talent  and  of  great  importance  in  society :  and  that  it  re 
quires  both  natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  from  art  View- 
ed as  the  art  of  persuasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state,  soundness 
of  understanding,  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture; and,  in  its  higher  degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  seiisi- 
oility  of  mind,a  warm  and  lively  imagination,joined  with  correctness 
of  judgment,  and  an  extensive  command  of  the  power  of  language ; 
to  which  must  also  be  added,  the  graces  of  pronunciation  and  deli 
very.  Let  us  next  proceed,  to  consider  in  what  state  eloquence  oas 
subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations 
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It  is  aQ  obser? atioQ  made  by  several  writers,  that  eloquence  is  lo 
bti  looked  for  only  in  free  states.  Longinus,  in  particular,  at  ihc  «>«»d 
of  his  treatise  on  the  sublime^  when  assigning  the  reason  why  so  lit- 
tle sublimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  ^lii*!- 
trates  this  observation  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  Liberty,  he  re- 
marks, is  the  nurse  of  true  gemus ;  it  animates  the  spti  it,  and  invigo- 
rates the  hopes  of  men;  excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a  desire 
of  excelling  in  every  art  All  other  qualifications,  he  sa}  :•  you  may 
find  among  those  who  are  deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slave 
become  an  orator;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flattens*.  Now, 
though  this  reasoning  be,  in  the  main,  true ;  it  must,  however,  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitations.  For,  under  arbitrary  governments, 
if  they  be  of  the  civilized  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  arts, 
ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish  remarkably.  Witness  France 
at  thia  day,  where,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  more 
of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloquence,  within  a  certain  sphere,  is 
to  be  found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  though 
freedom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
The  French  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions, 
are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them  are  un» 
commonly  spirited,  are  animated  with  bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree 
of  the  sublime.  Their  eloquence,  however,  in  general,must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind ;  calculated 
more  to  please  and  sooth,  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High, 
manly,  and  forcible  eIoquence,is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  oi 
chiefly,  in  theregions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  be* 
sides  the  general  turn  of  softness  and  efieminacy  which  such  govern- 
ments may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art 
of  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of  ambition,  business,  and 
power,  as  it  b  in  democratical  states.  It  is  confined  within  a  nar- 
rower range  ;  it  can  be  employed  only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  tlie  bar;  but 
isexcluded  from  those  great  scenes  of  public  business,  where  the  spi- 
rits of  men  have  the  freest  exertion ;  where  important  afiairs  are  trans- 
acted, and  persuasion,  of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  Wher- 
ever man  can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  and 
discourse,  which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government,  there 
we  may  naturally  expect  that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  understood, 
and  carried  to  the  greatest  height 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go 
iar  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it  among  the 
monuments  of  eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  there 
was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  it  approached  near- 
er to  poetry  than  to  what  we  properly  call  oratory.  There  is  reason 
to  belicTe,  as  I  formerly  showed,  that  the  language  of  the  first  ages 
was  passionate  and  metaphorical ;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  words,  of  which  speech  then  consisted ;  and  partly  to  the  tincture 
which  language  naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state 
of  men,  agitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events  which 
to  them  are  strange  and  surprising.    In  this  state,  rapture  and  enthu 
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fliasm,  the  parents  of  poetiy,  had  an  ample  field.  But  wKU«  A»fn 
tercoiirse  of  men  was  as  yet  unfrequent,  and  force  and  strength  werp 
the  chief  means  employed  in  deciding  controversies,  the  arts  of  ora- 
tory and  persuasion,  of  reasoning  and  debate,  could  be  but  little 
known.  The  first  empires  that  arose,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian, 
were  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  bliiid 
reverence ;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded ;  and  none  of  those  re« 
tjnements  of  society,  which  make  public  speaking  an  object  of  im- 
portance, were  as  yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics,  that  we  find  any  r^ 
markable  appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persuasion ;  and 
these  gave  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps 
has  never  had  again  since  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  the  Gre- 
cian eloquence  has  ever  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  powers  of  speech,  it  is  necessary  that  we  fix  oar 
attention,  for  a  little,  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.  These  were 
governed,  at  first,  by  kings  who  were  called  tyrants,  on  whose  ex* 
pulsion  from  all  these  states,  there  sprung  up  a  great  number  of  demo- 
cratical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  animated  by 
the  same  high  spirit  offreedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one  an- 
other. We  may  compute  the  flourishing  period  of  those  Greeian 
states  to  have  lasted  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  a  period  which 
comprehends  about  150  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  found 
most  of  their  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their 
orators:  for  though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among 
them  after  that  period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  the  most  noted,  by  far,  for  eloquence, 
and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens.  The  Athenians 
were  an  ingenious,  quick,  sprightly  people;  practised  in  business, 
and  sharpened  by  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  which  happen- 
ed in  their  government  The  genius  of  their  government  was  alto- 
gether democratical ;  their  legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  They  had,  indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hundred ;  but  in 
the  general  convention  of  the  citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort; 
and  affairs  were  conducted  there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  speaking, 
and  a  skilful  application  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  popular 
assembly.  There,  laws  were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and 
thence  the  magistrates  were  chosen.  For  the  highest  honours  oi 
the  state  were  alike  open  to  all;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In  such  a  state, 
eloquence,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the  surest 
means  of  rising  to  influence  and  power;  and  what  sort  of  eloquence? 
Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy ;  but  that  which  was 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  effectual  for  convincing,  interesting, 
and  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was  not 
a  mere  competition  for  empty  applause,  but  i  serious  contention 
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fur  that  public  leading  which  was  the  great  object  both  of  the  men 
oi  ambition,  and  the  men  of  virtue. 

In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the  hlghe?it  attention 
wias  paid  to  every  thing  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expect 
to  find  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.  Accordingly,  it  wa» 
improved  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  manner 
have  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  true,  that  ambitious  demagogues 
and  coirupt  orators,  did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people, 
oy  a  showy  but  false  eloquence:  for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their 
Muteness*  were  factious  and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  no* 
veity.  But  when  some  important  interest  drew  the*  attention, 
when  any  great  danger  roused  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to 
a  serious  trial,  they  commonly  distinguished  very  justly  between 
genuine  and  spurious  eloquence;  and  hence  Demosthenes  triumphed 
f»ver  all  his  opponents;  because  he  spoke  always  to  the  purpose, 
affected  no  insignificant  parade  of  words,  used  weighty  arguments, 
and  showed  them  clearly  where  their  interest  lay.  In  critical  con- 
juiietures  of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed  with  some 
pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his 
opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  afiairs,  empty  declamation 
and  sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  but  re- 
seated and  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accustomed 
to  business.  Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasions, 
when  they  rose  to  address  the  people,  as  they  knew  they  were  to  be 
held  answerable  for  the  issue  of  the  counsel  which  they  gave.  The 
most  liberal  endowments  of  the  greatest  princes  never  could  found 
such  a  school  for  true  oratory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the 
Athenian  republic  Eloquence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous, 
from  amidst  the  contentions  of  faction  and  freedom,  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  of  active  life ;  and  not  from  that  retirement  and  specula- 
tion, which  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  fancy  more  favourable  to  elo- 
luence  than  they  are  found  to  be. 

Pisistratue,  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  subverted 
bis  plan  of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutaroh,  as  the  first  who 
distinguished  himself  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the 
arts  of  speech.  His  ability  in  these  arts  he  employed  for 
rabing  himself  to  the  sovereign  power ;  which,  however,  when 
he  had  attained  it,  he  exereised  with  moderation.  Of  tlie  ora- 
tors who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles,  who  died 
about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who  carried 
eloquence  to  a  great  height;  to  such  a  height,  indeed,  that  it  does 
not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwards  surpassed.  He  was  more  than  an 
orator;  he  was  also  a  statesman  and  a  general;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.  Forty  years  he  goyemeJ  Athens 
with  absolute  sway ;  and  historians  ascribe  his  influence,  not  more 
to  his,  political  talents  than  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  that 
foreible  and  vehement  kind,  that  bore  every  thing  before  it,  and 
triumphed  over  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  p<)opIe.    Hence 
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he  had  the  surname  of  Olympias  given  him;  and  it  was  said,  that. 
;ike  Jupiter,  he  thundered  when  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be 
liable  to  censure,  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  several  virtues^  and  it 
was  the  confidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  his  integrity,  that 
gave  such  power  to  his  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
I'ous,  magnanimous, and  public  spirited ;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  him- 
self; he  expended  indeed  great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly 
on  public  works;  and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  himselt 
piincipally  on  having  never  obliged  any  citizen  to  wear  mourning 
on  his  account,  during  his  long  administration.  It  is  a  remarkable 
particular  recorded  of  Pericles  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  first 
Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  writing,  a  discourse  desij^ed 
for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
arose  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critiaa*  and  Theramenes,  eminent  citi* 
zens  of  Athens,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence. 
They  were  not  orators  by  profession ;  they  were  not  formed  by 
schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education,  that  of  business 
and  debate ;  where  man  sharpened  man,  and  civil  afiairs  carried  on 
by  public  speaking  brought  every  power  of  the  mind  into  action.  The 
manner  or  style  of  oratory  which  then  prevailed,  we  learn  from  the 
orations  in  the  history  of  T^ucydides,  who  also  flourished  in  the 
same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  even  to  some  de- 
gree of  obscurity.  'Grandes  erant  verbis,'  says  Cicero,  *crebri 
sententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves,  et,  ob  eam  ipsam  causam, 
interdum  subobscuri.'*  A  manner  very  different  from  what,  in  mo- 
dern times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  style  of  popular  oratory ; 
and  which  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness  of  those  audi- 
ences to  which  they  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  the  days  of  Pericles, 
become  an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians,  and 
sometimes  sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian war;  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who 
was  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leontium.  These 
sophists  joined  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were 
generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  skeptics.  Gorgias,  however, 
was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  only.  His  reputation  was 
prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leontium  of  Sicily, 
his  native  city;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens,  and 
lived  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  1G5  years.  Hermogenes  (de 
Idois,  1.  ii.  cap.  9.)  has  preser^'ed  a  fragment  of  his,  from  which 
we  see  his  style  and  manner.  It  is  extremely  quaint  and  artificial: 
full  of  antithesis  and  pointed  expression ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Gre- 

*  *  They  were  magnUicent  in  their  expressions ;  they-  abounded  !n  thought ;  the^ 
compresMd  their  nuiuer  into  ftw  words,  and  bjr  their  breTit/,  were  sometimet  obscure. 
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etsn  niitiHty  bad  «lteady  earned  the  study  of  langoace.  TUch*; 
ffiietoiieians  did  net  content  themselves  with  delivering  genciai  iif 
stniclfons  coneeming  eloquence  to  their  pupils,  and  endeavouring 
to  form  their  taste ;  but  they  professed  the  aK  of  giving  them  reoeipts 
ior  making  all  sortsof  oraitions;  ami  of  teaching  them  how  to  speak 
(or,  and  against,  every  cause  whatever.  Upon  this  plan,  tliey 
were  the  first  who  treated  of  common  plaees,  and  the  artificial  in- 
vention of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject  In  the  bands  of 
sueh  men,  we  may  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate 
from  the  nasenline  strain  it  had  .hitherto  held,  and  become  a  tri- 
fling and  sophistical  aft ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  oor* 
rapters  of  true  eloquence.  To  them,  the  great  Socrates  opposed 
himself.  By  a  profound,  but  simple  reasoning  peculiar  to  ntmself, 
he  exploded  their  sophistry ;  and  endeavoured  to  recall  men's  atten- 
tion from  that  abuse  of  reasoning  and  discourse  which  began  to  be  in 
vc^ue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and  useful  thought 

In  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  pbiloaophcr 
above  mentioned,  flourished  Isoerates,  whose  writings  are  stiH  ex« 
tant  He  was  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  eloquence, 
he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than  any  of  his 
rivals  in  that  profession.  No  contemptible  orator  was  lie.  His 
orations  are  full  of  morality  and  good  sentiments ;  they  are  flowing 
and  smooth;  but  too  destitute. of  vigour.  He  never  engitged  in 
puMie  affiftirs,  nor  pleaded  causes;  and  accordingly  his  orations  are 
calculated  only  for  the  shade :  *  Pomps,'  Cicero  allows,  <  magis 
quam  pugnae  aptior;  ad  voluptatem  aurlum  accommodatus  potius 
quam  ad  judiciorum  oertamen.'*  The  style  of  Gorgias  of  Leoiitium 
was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally  of  two  mem- 
bers balanced  against  each  other.  1  he  style  of  Isoerates,  on  tlie 
contrary,  is  swelling  and  full;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which  had  a 
studied  music  and  harmonious  cadence;  a  manner  which  he  has 
carried  to  a  vicious  excess.  What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator,  who 
employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  entitled 
the  PanegjTic?  How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  bestow- 
ed on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences?  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isoerates,  as  also 
upon  those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  a  fulh  and  regular  treatise, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient 
criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.  He  commends 
the  splendour  of  Isocrates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments; 
but  severely .  censures  his  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  ca- 
dence of  all  his  sentences.  He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimed.; 
not  a  natural  persuasive  speaker.  Cicero,  in  his  critical  works, 
though  he  admits  his  failitigs,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very 
favourable  ..to.  that  ^  plena  ac  aumerosa  oratio/ that  swelling  ai^d 
musical  style  which  Isoerates  introduced,  and  with  the  love  of  which, 
Cicero  himself  was  perhaps  somewhat  infected.     In  one  of  his  trea- 

*  *  More  fitted  for  show  than-for  debsle ;  better  calciilsttd  f«r  tiM  MMtfeiiMot^r  «■ 
aodicjads,  than  for  jodldtl  cootesti.* 
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rises  (Orat  ad.  M.  Brut.)  he  informs  us,  that  his  friend  Brutus  aad 
he  differed  in  this  particular,  and  that  Brutus  found  fault  with  his 
partiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner  of  Isocrates  generally  catches 
young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to  composition;  and  it 
IS  very  natural  that  it  should  do  so.  It  gives  them  an  idea  of  tliat 
regularity,  cadence,and  magnificence  of  style,  which  fills  the  ear: 
but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  for  the  world,  they  will  find 
Ais  ostentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business,  or 
commanding  attention.  It  is  said,  that  the  high  reputation  of  Iso- 
crates, prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary ,  or  Ut* 
6i  but  a  little  after  him,  to  write  his  institutions  of  rhetoric;  which 
are  indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  eloquence  reiy  different  from 
that  of  Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  to 
have  had  it  in  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  orators  much  more 
towards  conyincing  and  affecting  their  hearers,  than  towards  the 
musical  cadence  oi  periods. 

Isaeus  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  arepresenred,  belong  al« 
so  to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than  Isocrates,  and 
is  the  model  of  that  manner  which  the  ancients  call  the  'Tenuis  vel 
Subtilis.'  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pcNonp.  He  is  every  where 
pure  and  attic  in  the  highest  degree;  simple  and  unaffected;  but 
wants  force,  and  is  sometimes  frigid  in  his  compositions.*  laaeus 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  master  of  the  great  Demosthenes^ 

*  In  the  judiciow  compariion,  which  Dkr^Tiiat  of  Halicarnastni  waakm  of  cIm 
merits  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  he  ascribes  to  Lysias,  as  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  his  manncrp  a  certain  grace  or  elegance  arising  from  simpficity:  *<ntKar 
v«{  »  AtrrtH  xtfie  •x*'*  '*'*  X«(itr*  a  /*  Wn^ttut  /8vxiT«i.**  "The  styfe  of  Lysias  has 
g«raeelttlnesi  for  its  nature :  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  have  it**  In  the  art  of  nar- 
k-vtion.  as  distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be  superior  to 
all  orators ;  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  his  composition  is  more  adapted  to 
priTAte  litigation  than  to  great  subjects.  He  convinces,  but  he  does  not  elevaie 
.->or  asimate.  The  magnificence  and  iplendoor  of  Isocrates  is  more  waited  to  great 
occasions.  lie  is  more  agreeable  than  Lysias ;  and  in  dimity  of  sentiment,  far 
etccb  him.  With  regard  to  the  aflTcctation  which  is  visible  in  lMMnrates*s  man 
jier,  be  corcK*Q*!S  vhat  he  says  of  H  with  the  follownig  excellent  observations, 
which  shonkl  nci^r  be  forgotten  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  true  orators.    **  Tit 

ts  AXtOifor.  s^«Tirat  'T  •vV.rW^fatf  fv  »NiAiaT»  •womtws.  uMt  \yitymMm  Tt  SfKOMT^Twr  tm 
««Tj  #»0'J»,  /0IIAITCS  h  ■  ^aric  T«i(%-«ik.-c««>fr  tmrl*!  rs?  >s(iy  s  ts  m^  t«  vomcwtc* 
rjuCuXm  /li  in  w«^i  <rox«/tf v  »<i  i^furar  >f}  «»?« Jiffi  thmm  t9f  «^i  -^nx*^  t^X^*^*  «W^?cr  f* 

K  *i  K*km  viv«/Mtv«c  um^n  w^0yu%  a* <  4p«KHcrT»  TSt  ixsa.'  Judic.  ile  Isoerale.  p.  6S0L 
*  His  atamad  oifenmfleotion  of  periods,  and  javentte  affectatlom  of  tha  flowers  off 
speech,  I  do  not  approve.  The  thought  is  ftreqaently  made  subservient  to  tba 
music  of  the  sentence ;  and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.  Whereas,  in  every 
disooarse  where  business  and  affairs  are  coaoemed,  aatare  ovght  ta  be  fbllowad, 
and  aatara  certainly  dictates  that  the  expression  should  he  an  objeet  subordiData 
to  the  sense,  not  the  sense  to  the  expression.  When  one  rises  to  give  public  counsel 
conoenung  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the  charge  of  a  private  man,  who  is  standing 
at  the  bar  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  those  Htndied  decorations,  tkoee  thaatrieal  grmeaa 
and  Juvenile  flowers  are  ont  of  place.  Instead  of  being  of  service,  they  are  datri* 
mental  to  the  cause  we  espouse.  When  the  contest  is  of  a  serious  kind*  omamenta 
which  at  another  time  would  have  beauty,  then  lose  their  effect,  and  prove  hottila 
to  (ha  affeotioM  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  our  heateia.' 
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in  whom,  it  must  be  aeknowledged,  eloquence  shone  ford;  with 
higher  sptendour,  than  perhaps  in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  ofan 
orator,  and  whose  manner  and  character,  therefore,  must  deserve 
#ur  particular  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  Demos 
thenes'slife;  they  are  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which  he 
Hisoovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking;  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
liis  first  attempts;  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the 
disadvantages  that  arose  from  his  person  and  address;  his  shutting 
himself  up  in  a  cave,  that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction;  his 
declaiming  by  the  sea  shore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  of  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that 
he  might  correct  a  defect  in  his  speech ;  his  practising  at  home 
with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check 
m  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  was  subject;  all  those  circum- 
ftances,  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encouraging  to 
fuch  as  study  eioqaence,  as  they  show  how  far  art  and  application 
may  avail,  for  acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  unwil- 
ling to  grant  us. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible  and 
manly  eloquence  of  Pericles ;  and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the 
principal  characteristics  of  his  style.  Never  had  an  orator  a  finer 
field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are 
his  capital  orations;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject, 
and  to  that  integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in 
them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  merit  The  subject  is  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  against  Philip  of  Macedon, 
the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  insidious  measures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endea- 
voured to  lay  them  asleep  to  danger.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
end,  we  stee  him  taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people, 
renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances 
become  corrupt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their 
venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  public  cause;  while 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  recalls  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows  them  that  they  are  still  a 
flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural  protectors  of  the  liber- 
ty of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  them- 
selves, in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble.  With  his  contemporary 
orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  mterest,  and  who  persuaded  the  peo 
pie  to  peace,  he  keep  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  a5 
the  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous 
conduct,  but  he  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct;  he  enters  into 
particulars ;  and  points  out,  with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of 
execution.  This  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.  They  are  strongly 
animated,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit  Tbey 
proceed  in  a  continued  tram  of  inductions,  consequences,  and  de- 
monstrations, founded  on  sound  reason.  The  figures  which  he  uses, 
are  never  sought  after ;  but  always  rise  from  the  subject     He  em- 
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ploys  them  sparingly  indeed ;  for  splendour  and  ornanoent  are  nol 
the  distinction?*  of  this  orator's  composition.  It  is  an  energy  of 
thought  peculiar  to  himself,  which  forms  his  character,  and  sets  him 
above  all  others.  He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  thao 
to  words.  We  foi get  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business.  He 
warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  action.  He  has  no  parade  and  os- 
tentation; no  methods  of  insinuation;  no  laboured  introductions; 
but  b  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  who,  after  preparing  bis  audi- 
ence by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truths,  enters  direetly  on 
business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted  with 
iEschines  in  the  celebrated  oration  ^  pro  Corona.'  Machines  was 
his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy ;  and  one  of  the  moot  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  a^e.  But  when  we  read  the  two  orations, 
^schines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  uiuch 
less  impression  on  the  mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law 
that  wasin  question,areiudeed  very  subtile;  but  his  invective  against 
Demosthenes  is  general  and  ill  supported.  Whereas,  Demosthenes 
is  a  torrent,  that  nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  bis  antagonist 
with  violence;  he  draws  his  character  in  the  strongest  colours;  and 
the  particular  merit  of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptions  in  it 
are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  magnani- 
mity and  high  honour;  the  orator  speaks  with  that  strength  and  con- 
scious dignity  which  great  actions  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire. 
Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  one  another ;  and,  in  general, 
thatunrestrained  license  which  ancient  manners  permttted,and  which 
was  carried  by  public  speakers  even  to  the  length  of  abusive  names  and 
downright  scurrility,  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics 
hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gained  by 
such  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  than  com- 
pensateil  by  want  of  dignity ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  greater  decency  ^if  modem  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  though  some- 
times, it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt.  His  words  are 
very  expressive;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly :  and  though  far 
from  being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  him  that  studi- 
ed, but  concealed  number,  and  rythmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient 
critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  these  lesser 
gr^.ces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime 
whi ch  lies  in  sentiment.  His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded 
tx)  have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent;  which,  from  the 
manner  of  his  composition,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe,  l^he 
character  which  one  forms  of  him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the 
austere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind.  He  is  on  every  occasion  grave, 
serious,  passionate;  takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone;  never  lets 
himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault 
can  be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that  he  sometimes 
borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought  to  want  smocth« 
nefis  and  grace;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  attributes  to  liis 
imitating  too  closely  the  manner  gf  Thucydides,  who  was  his  great 
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aiodd  foi  style,  and  whose  history  be  is  said  to  hai^e  wntten  eight 
times  over  with  bis  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are  far  more  than 
compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  masculine  elo- 

Juence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  beard  it,  cannot,  at  tUs 
ay,  be  read  without  etnotton. 
Ailer  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty;  eloquence 
of  course  languished,  and  relapsed  ag^in  into  the  feeble  manner  in- 
U  educed  by  the  ihetoricians  and  sophtsts.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who 
li?ed  in  the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  indeed  some  charac- 
ter, bat  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  persuasive 
6|)caker,  who  aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  *  Delectabat 
Atlienienses,'  says  Cicero,  *  magis  quam  inflammabat*  *  He  amused 
the  Athenians,  rather  than  warmed  them.'  And  afler  his  time,  we 
hear  of  no  ttiore  Greciaa  orators  of  any  note. 

<iU£STIONS. 


Havino  fifljehed  that  part  af  the 
course  which  : elates  to  langoa^  and 
i^tyle,  wtiat  are  we  now  to  do?  With 
what  do  we  becrtn?  In  treating  of  thisj 
what  is  to  becomidered  ?  Before  enier- 
m«r  npon  any  of  theae  heads,  wtiat 
may  be  proper  7  Why  does  oor  author 
hope  that  this  detail  will  be  an  oaeful 
one  1  yfhy  is  it  the  more  neceaaary  to 
auKertain  the  proper  notion  of  eb- 
qaence?  Heno&  what  has  been  the 
rvHweqiienee?  Vniy  does  a  plain  man 
hear  you  speak  of  eloquence  with  very 
Utile  attention;  and  what  savs  he? 
Under  what  circumstaneea  would  he  be 
in  the  risrht?  From  what  does  it  appear 
t^iat,  to  be  tralv  eloquent^  is  to  speak  to 
*he  purpose?  How  isths  ilhwtrated? 
Who,  ttiereibre,  is  the  most  ekimient 
man;  and  what  remark  iblbwa?  What 
does  the  definitbn  of  eloquence,  com- 
prehend? When  does  the  power  o/T 
eloquence  chiefly  appear;  and  why? 
This  bein$;  once  establisheid,  what  con- 
sequence (blkiws?  How  does  it  appear, 
thiit  srood  sense  n  the  foundation  or  all  7 
111  ordter  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense, 
what  must  you  firat  do;  and  how,  only, 
'»  this  to  be  done?  To  whatobsenratkn 
ikiCB  this  lead  ?  What  are  the  respec- 
tive cflects  ol  convictkm  and  pemia- 
si'Hi?  How  Ml  this  illustrated?  Under 
u'hat  circnmstanoes  should  convictnn 
and  perminsion  fio  tosether  ?  But,  from 
the  consritutkin  of  our  nature,  what  re- 
sults; and  what  follows?  Of  convH>- 
tkm,  however,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  must  an  orator  first  bend  his 
nrenirth  to  imin  it?  But,  in  order  to 
p«'rf>naflp.^  what  is  necessary ;  and 
bpnre,  what  folbws  ?  What  objection 
may  henceheformedaj^ainstekK)  :enoe? 


As  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may,  whal 
concliKJon  is  dmwn?  But  why  should 
no  man  think  of  forming  an  ar^mem 
from  this,  against  the  cuiti vatkm  of  Our 
reaanoiniB^ powers?  Give  truth  and  vir- 
tue the  same  arms  that  yoa  irive  vice 
and  falsehood,  and  what  will  be  the 
consequence  ?  Of  what  is  eki^ence  not 
the  invention?  How  does  it  appear, 
that  nature  teaches  eviery  man  to-be 
ekxpient?  What,  only,  does  the  art  of 
omtory  propose;  and  what  follows? 
How  many  decrees  of'  ebquence  may 
we  distin^ish;  and  what  is  the  firic? 
What  examples  of  it  are  given?  Whjr 
is  not  this  ornamental  sort  of  composi* 
tkm  to  be  rejected?  But  of  it,  what 
must  be  conleased?  What  is  a  second, 
and  ha^iher  degree  of  ekiquence? 
Within  this  compass,  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed what  species  of  ek»uenoe?  But 
wtiat  is  the  third,  and  still  higher  de* 
gree  of  ek)quenee?  What  opens  tbs 
most  illndtrkais  fiekl  to  this  soccies  of 
ekiquenee;  and  what,  also,  aumits  it? 
Whaf  does  our  author  here  ohervei 
and  by  it,  what  isaoeant  ?  How  is  tliai 
iihwtrated?  When  is  passbn  umversal* 
ly  found  to  exalt  all  the  human  pow- 
ers; and  what  w  its  uifluence  on  the 
mind  ?  Why  does  a  man,  actuated  ty 
a  strong  passkm,  beeomo  much  greater 
than  he  is  at  other  thnes?  With  ra- 
s|)eet  to  what,  is  the  |iower  of  ))ersiii^ 
6K>n  feh;  ana  when  is  almost  every 
man  ekM]uent?  Oi*  him,  what  is  than 
observed ;  and  what  does  be  tl.en  i!ol 
Of  what,  is  thk  the  ibundatkni  ?  This 
principle  beinironce  admitted,  rhRr'aJI 
hisrh  eloquence  flows  fmro  (mwion.  what 
consequences  fblk>w?  Ol'  tliew  idea^ 
what  IS  observed  ?  From  what  has  mL. 
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r«ady  been  aaid,  whfit  is  evident;  and 
what  (ltH« it  require?  Viewing  it  as  the 
art  of  |)er8uasion,  in  its  lowest  state 
what  does  it  require ;  and  what  does  it 
vlso  require^  in  its  hi^fhest  deffreal 
To  what  do  we  next  proceed?  iVhat 
ebservatioA  is  made  by  several  critics? 
Of  Lon^rinus,  what  is  here  observed  ^ 
and  of  liberty,  wliat  does  he  remark  7 
What  does  he  say  of  all  other  qualifica- 
tions? How  mtist  this  reasoning;  be  un- 
derslood ;  and  why  ?  What  illustration 
of  this  renaric  is  given  ?  Of  French 
sennons  and  orations,  what  is  observed? 
Of  what  kind,  however,  is  their  elo- 
quence? Where,  only,  is  hiffh,  manly, 
and  forcible  eloquence,  to  be  looked  fori 
How  is  this  remark  iUnstrated  ?  Where, 
only,  can  it  be  employed;  and  from  what 
is  it  excluded  ?  Where  may  we  expect 
that  true  ekx|iience  will  be  best  under- 
sKKxl  ?  Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of 
oratory,%vhat  need  we  not  do  ?  In  tbose 
MBS,  what  existed  ?  Of  the  first  ages, 
what  is  tliere  reason  to  believe;  and  to 
what  was  this  owing?  What,  in  this 
Haley  had  an  ample  field  ?  But,  what 
foUows?  Why  were  more  of  those  re- 
finements of  society,  which  make  pub- 
Iw  speaking  an  object  of  importance, 
introduced  m  the  first  empires?  When 
do  we  find  the  first  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  nersua- 
•on  ?  Of  these,  what  is  observea ;  and, 
therefore,  what  foltows? 

How  was  Greece  divkled ;  and  how 
were  these  governed?  During  what 
lime  ma^  we  compute  the  flourishing 
perkxl  oT  those  states  to  have  lasted? 
Of  this  period,  what  is  observed?  Of 
these  republics,  which  was  by  far  tlM 
■KHt  noted  ibr  eloquence,  and  for  arts 
of  every  kind  ?  Of  the  Athenian^ 
what  is  observed?  What  was  the 
genius  of  their  government;  and  of 
what  did  their  l^klature  consist?  Of 
the  latter,  what  is  observed ;  and  there, 
how  were  afiaits  conducted?  What 
was  there  done ;  and  why  ?  In  such  a 
itate,  what  would  be  much  sfathed,  as 
the  surest  means  of  rising  to  influence 
and  powci ;  of  what  kind  was  it ;  and 
why  ?  In  so  enliirhtened  and  acute  a 
aation,  what  may  we  expect  to  find  ? 
And,  aocordiiijrly,  what  was  the  re- 
Milt  ?  What,  notwith8CundinL^  was 
mnctimes  efleoted  by  ambitious  dema- 
Su«rue8,and  corrupt  oratorki;  luul  why? 
When  did  they  disHniruish  between 
ffenuifie  and  spiirioiig  eloquence  ?  And 
iMuiott  of  DeiBMsthenes,  what  is  ob- 


[served;  and  why?  When  would  si»- 
phistical  reasoning  have  been  resentf d 
and  punished  by  them?  Why  did  thi'ii 
greatest  orators,  on  such  occasioiH; 
tremble ;  and  what  remark  follows  ?  In 
what  manner  was  their  eloquenee  pio- 
duced  ?  Of  PisistratusyWhat  is  observed ; 
and  for  what  purpose  did  he  employ 
his  ability  in  these  arts  ?  Of  the  ora- 
tors who  flourished  between  his  time 
and  the  Meponncsian  war,  what  m 
observed?  What  is  said  of  Perielca? 
How  long  did  he  govern  Athens  by  iiie 
eloquence ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remark- 
ed?  Hence,  what  surname  was  given 
him;  and  why?  What  was  it,  that 
gave  such  power  fee  his  ek>quenoe? 
What  is  farther  obMsrved  d'  him? 
What  remarkable  particular  is  record- 
ed of  him  by  Suidas  ?  Posterior  to  Pe- 
ricles)  who  arose;  and  what  i»  said  ol' 
them  ?  Whal  says  Cicero  of  the  man- 
ner of  oratory  that  then  prevailed  7 
This  HMinner  is  very  different  from 
what?  To  what  dkl  the  power  of  ek>- 

2uencegive  birth,  afler  the  days  of 
!icero  ?  Of  tliese  sophists,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  is  remarked  of  Gorgi&s? 
Whence  do  we  learn  his  style  and 
manner;  and  what  is  said  ol'  it?  Wiih 
what  did  these  rhetoricians  not  content 
themselves ;  but  what  did  they  dobbcss? 
Upon  this  plan,  they  were  the  first  that 
treated  of  what?  In  the  hands  of  such 
men,  what  may  we  easily  believe?  To 
then  whs  opposed  himself?  How  did 
he  expkxle  tknr  sophistiy ;  and  whai 
did  he  endeavour  lo  edect?  In  the 
sane  age^  who  flourished ;  what  was 
he;  and  what  dkl  he  acquire?  With 
what  are  his  orations  filled?  In  what 
did  he  never  engage;  and  what  fol- 
k>wft  ?  What  does  Cicero  allow  ?  Of  the 
style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontiura,  what 
is  observed;  and  also  of  the  style  uf 
Isocrates  ?  How  much  time  did  he  em- 
ptoy  in  composing  his  paneffvric ;  and 
of  this,  what  is  remarked  ?  What  hue 
Dkmysius  given  us  upon  the  orations 
of  Isocrates  ?  What  does  he  commend ; 
but  what  does  he  censure?  What  ckios 
he  hold  him  U>  be  ?  In  Cmero's  critical 
WDrk&  what  is  observed  of  him?  In 
one  or  his  treatises,  what  does  he  tell 
us?  Wliydoes  the  manner  of  Isocrates 
srenernlly  catch  3rouns  people?  Dot 
when  they  oome  to  write  or  speak  tbf 
the  world,  what  will  they  find?  To 
whiit  did  tlie  reputation  of  Isocrates 
i  prompt  Aristotle  i  What  docis  he  ct>^m 
Ita  have  had  m  view  ?  What  other  two 
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belong  ako  to  tU  period?  Of  land 


LjTBBiiu  whit  m  obeerved ;  iumI  what  k 
ikiof 


laetiB?  What  cireumBlances, 
in  the  caae  of  Demosthenes,  are  very 
encomaicing  to  th«e  who  study  elo- 
mnee;  and  whyl  DetpMnff  the  af- 
feclpd  and  iorid  manner  of  that  age, 
ID  what  did  Le  return?  Of  the  field 
Ihnt  hk  capital  orations  onened  to  him 
iriiat  is  oUerved  ?  What  is  the  subject 
«f  them?  In  what  manner  does  he 
nwiMWAite  this  end?  How  does  he  treat 
us  contenpofBiy  oralon^  who  were  in 
Philip^  interest?  What  does  he  do  be- 
sides prompting  to  rigorous  conduct? 
What  is  the  strain  of  tifmse  orations?  In 
what  mamwr  do  they  prooeod  ?  Of  his 
funires,  what  is  ofannred  ?  What  is  it 
that  Soiwam  his  character?  How  is  this 
flinstrated?  In  contrast  with  whom 
does  Demosthenes  appear  to  ii^reat  ad- 
▼antaire ;  and  of  the  ntter,  what  is  ob- 
served? Describe,  particularly,  the 
manner  of  the  two  orators,  in  contrast 
with  each  other?  How  is  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  described  ?  Of  liis  action, 


i  and  nrononeiatioo  what  is  dbserred  f 
From  reading  his  worlcs,  wha*.  charac- 
ter would  one  naturally  ibrmof  him, 
and  why?  On  what  dooa  he  sonictiniei 
border  ?  To  what  is  this  want  of  smooth 
nem  and  grace  to  beattribuled  ?  But,  by 
what  are  these  delects  more  tlian  com- 
pensated ?  What  was  the.  conseuuenoe 
of  the  loss  of  liberty  in  Greece  ?  Of  De- 
metrius Phalerius  what  is  observed  ? 
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LECTURE  XXTle 

HISTORY  OF  ELOQUENCE  CONTINUED.— ROMAN 
ELOQUENCE.— CICERO.— MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 
Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among 
the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress  among  the  Ro- 
mans, where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of  eloquence,  in  its 
roort  splendid  and  illustrious  form.  The  Romans  were  long  a  mar- 
tial nation,  altogether  rude,  and  unskilled  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts 
were  of  a  late  introduction  among  theni ;  they  were  not  known  till 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece  ;  and  the  Romans  always  acknowledgt 
the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in  every  part  of  learning. 

Grecia  cmpiA  fcnim  vicionun  cepii,  ei  aries 

Intulit  a^retii  lAtio.* Hor.  EpisL  ad  Au^. 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning,  troni 
(he  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  oe  far  inferior  to  them  in 
genius  for  all  these  accomplishments.  They  were  a  more  grave  and 
magnificent,  but  a  less  acute  and  sprightly  people.  They  had  neither 
tbe  vivacity  nor  the  sensibitity  of  the  Greeks;  their  passions  were 
not  so  easily  moved,  nor  their  conceptions  so  lively ;  in  comparison 
of  them,  they  were  a  phlegmatic  natbn.  Their  language  resembled 
their  character ;  it  was  regular,  firm,  and  stately  ;  but  wanted  that 
simple  and  expressive  nalveti,  and,  in  particular,  that  fiexibilit}  to 
suit  every  different  mode  and  species  of  composition,  for  which  the 
Gffck  tongue  is  distinguished  above  that  of  every  other  country. 

♦  WJien  <*»»iiciiK»r*d  Grr*co  hrovtfthi  in  her  captive  nrta, 

8hr  triunittlrd  o'er  liereava^oHiquemra'  hearta; 

I'aught  tiiur  ruuiBrb  %'crse  ita  tiumuerf  tr  rcfiuu^ 

JUid  iNir  rude  fiyk  wita  «J«gauco  i^i  aliine.  PaAVonu 
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OnJis  Iitgvniiutt,  Gtviif  dedit  ore  mtrtni^ 

Muim  lo^tti;*      ■  ■  Am.  Post. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  prodac- 
tions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  tb's  distinction  ob> 
tain,  that  in  the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native  genius ;  in  tb« 
Roman,  more  regularity  and  art  What  the  Greeks  invcniedy  tne 
Romans  polished;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  somctime^y  and 
incorrect ;  the  other,  a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  popii* 
lar  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  meo, 
public  speaking  became  early  an  engine  of  gov^rnm^nt,  and  was  em- 
ployed forgainmg  distinction  and  power.  But  in  the  rude  unpolish- 
ed  times  of  the  state,  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sort  that 
could  be  called  eloquence.  Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  ^  De 
Claris  Omtoribus,'  endeavours  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder 
Cato,  and  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it 
to  have  been '  Asperum  et  horridum  genus  dice'ndi,'  a  rude  and  hairsh 
strain  of  speech.  It  was  not  tilla  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age, 
that  the  Roman  orators  rose  into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
two  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  DeOratore,  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  eminent,  whose  different  manners  Cicero  describes  with 
great  beauty  in  that  dialogue,  and  in  his  other  rhetorical  works.  But 
as  none  of  their  productions  are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hortensius%  who 
was  Cicero's  contemporary  and  rival  atthebar,it  is  needless  to  trans- 
scribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which  he  gives  of  those 
great  men,  and  of  the  character  of  tlieir  eloquence.! 

The  object  in  this  period,  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention,  is 
Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that  is  splen- 
did in  oratory.  With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character 
as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present  any  direct  coneem. 
We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker;  and  in  this  view,  it  is 
our  business  to  remark  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any. 
His  virtues  are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  great  In  all  his  ora- 
tions there  is  high  art.  He  begins, generally,  with  a  regular  exordi- 
um;and  with  much  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  hear- 
ers, and  studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear,and  his 
arguments  are  arranged  with  gireat  propriety.  Hb  method  is  indeed 
more  clear  than  that  of  Demosthenes;  and  this  is  one  advantage 
which  he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place* 
he  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince  - 
and  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  passions,  he  is  very  soccessfuK 
No  man  knew  the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  C]« 
rero.    He  rolls  them  alon^  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp- 

*  To  her  loT*d  Oreeki  the  miwe  indal^ent  pare, 

To  her  loT*d  Greeks  with  greMtness  to  conceive ; 

And  in  puUimer  tone  tiietr  hmgiuige  raiie. 

Her  Cxreefct  were  oiily  covetous  of  pmise.  FitAiicifli 

»  Such  M  are  desirous  of  particulaur  htfommtion  on  this  head,  hud  better  ba«« 
leroune  to  theori^na«,  hy  reading  Cicero's  thn*e  hooks  de  Oratore,  and  his  other  two 
treatises,  entitled,  the  ^w  Bnittis,  ?ive  de  Claris  OratorilMis  ;  the  other,  Crator,  ad  It 
Brutum  ;  wbicB*  oo  several  accounts,  well  dcaerve  perusal. 
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•od.  in  the  stracture  of  hit  aentenees,  is  eurious  and  ezact  to  the  hif|^- 
est  degree.  He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never  abrupt  He  is  a 
l^eat  amplifier  of  every  subject;  magnificent,  and  in  his  sentiments 
highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on  the  whole  difiuse,  yet  it  is  often  hap- 
pily varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject.  In  his  four  orations,  for  in* 
stance,  against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them,  parti- 
euUrly  the  first  and  last,  is  very  different,  and  accommodated  wpth  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  When  a  xreat  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and 
demanded  indignation  and  mrce,  he  departs  considerably  from  thai 
loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement  This  is  the  case  in 
his  orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two  against  Verres  and 
Cetiline. 

Together  with  those  high  Qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,  he  is 
not  exempt  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice.  For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by 
its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  w!th  accuracy  and  judgment,  it 
is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  feulty  imitation;  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  has  sometimes  produced  this  effect  In  most  of  his  or^ 
tions,  especially  those  composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there 
is  too  much  art;  even  carried  the  length  of  ostentation.  There  is 
too  visible  a  parade  of  eloquence.  He  seems  often  to  aim  at  ob- 
taining admiration,  rather  than  at  operating  conviction,  by  wha*  ^ 
uys.  Hence,  on  some  occasions,  he  is  showy  rather  than  solid ;  ana 
diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing.  His  sentences  are, 
at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous;  they  cannot  be  accused  of  mono- 
tony, for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence;  but,  from  too  great  a  stu- 
dy of  magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in  strength.  On  all 
occasions,  where  there  if  'Jie  least  room  for  it,  he  is  fuU  of  himself. 
His  great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to 
his  country,  apologized  for  this  in  part;  ancient  manners,  too,  im- 
posed fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum ;  but,  even  after 
the^e  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be 
wholly  palliated ;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on 
our  minds  the  impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's  elo* 
quence,  were  not  unobserved  by  his  own  contemporaries.  This  we 
learn  fromQuintilian,^nd  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue,  *  de  Causis 
Corruptas  EloquentisB.'  Brutus,  we  are  informed,  called  him,  <  frac«- 
tam  et  elumbem,'  broken  and  enervated.  *  Suorum  temporum  ho- 
mines,' says  Quintilian,  *  incessere  audebant  eum  ut  tumidiorem  et 
Asianum,  et  redundantem,  et  in  rep>etitionibus  ninrium,  et  in  salibus 
aliquando  frigidum,  et  in  corapositione  fractum  et  exsultantem,  et  pe* 
fti  viro  molliorem.'*     These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  toe 

*  *  Hife  coutcnponuries  T«nt«red  to  reproach  him  ai  »wellinf ,  retlundant,  and  Atii^ 
So;  tro  fri^uenc  in  repetitions ;  in  his  attempts  towards  wit  sometimes  cold  ;  and  m 
|hc  strain  of  his  composition,  feeble,  d«iultoi7,  and  more  eflemiaate  than  became  • 
oian.' 
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ftr ;  and  savour  of  malignity  and  pemonai  enmity.  They  saw  his  de- 
fectsy  but  they  aggravated  them ;  and  the  source  of  these  aggrav^ 
tions  can  be  traced  to  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Ci- 
eero's  days,  between  two  great  parties,  with  respect  to  eloquence, 
tlie  ^  Attici/  and  the  <  Asiani.'  The  former,who  called  themselves 
the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste, 
simple, and  natural  style  of  eloquence;  from  which  they  accused  Ci- 
cero as  having  departed,  and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  mannei. 
In  several  of  his  rhetorical  works,  particularly  in  his '  Orator  ad  Bra- 
turn,'  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as  substitut- 
ing a  frigid  and  jejune  manner,  in  place  of  the  true  Atar  eloquence; 
and  contends,  thathis  own  composition  was  formed  upon  the  real  At- 
tic style.  In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Quintilian's  Insti- 
tutions, a  full  account  is  given  of  the  disputes  between  these  two  par- 
ties; and  of  the  Rhodian,  or  middle  manner,  between  the  Attics  and 
the  Asiatics.  Quintilian  himself  declares  on  Cicero's  side;  and, 
Mrliether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious, 
and  the  amplifying  sty  le.  He  concludes  with  this  very  just  observa- 
tion :  ^  Plures  sunt  eloquentiae  facies;  sed  stultiftsimum  est  quserere, 
ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator;  cum  omnia  species,  quae  modo  recta 
est,  habeat  usum.  Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget,  omnibus;  nee  pro 
eausi  modo,  sed  pro  partibus  cause.'* 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  muck 
has  been  said  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of  these 
two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each, 
are  so  strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is,  in 
many  respects,  obvious  and  easy.  The  character  of  Demosthenes 
is  vigour  and  austerity;  that  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation. 
In  the  one,  you  find  more  manliness;  in  the  other,  more  ornament 
The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  more  spirited  and  cogent;  the  otiier 
more  agreeable,  but  withal  looser  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
has  been  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their  different 
auditories;  that  the  refined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  con- 
cise and  convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes :  but  that  a  manner 
more  popular,  more  flowery  and  declamatory,  was  requisite  in 
speaking  to  the  Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  speech.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  For  we  must 
observe,  that  the  Greek  orator  spoke  much  oftener  before  a  mixed 
multitude,  than  the  Roman.  Almost  all  the  public  business  of 
Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assemblies.  The  common  people 
were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges.  Whereas,  Cicero  generally  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  *  Patres  Conscript!,'  or  in  criminal  trials  to 
the  Prartor,  and  the  select  judges ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
the  persons  of  highest  rank,  and  best  education  in  Rome,  required  a 

*  *  Eloquence  adny*t  of  many  different  forms  .  and  nothing  can  be  more  fooluk 
tfian  to  Inquire,  by  which  of  them  an  orator  ig  to  refrulati*  hit  oompositioa ;  cinot 
every  form,  which  in  in  itself  juit,  has  its  own  place  and  use.  llic  orator,  accwplim 
WM  circuaictancet  require,  wiU  employ  them  ail ;  suitinir  them  not  only  to  <Im> 
•ttbject  of  which  be  treats,  but  to  the  diflerent  parts  of  that  subject' 
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more  difibse  manner  of  [deiding  than  the  coramon  eitizeits  of 
Athens,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  cause,  or  relish  the 
fpeaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  observing, 
that  to  unite  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  exception,  that 
iorm  a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  quali- 
ties is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  ge- 
nius. The  highest  degree  of  strength  is,  I  suspect,  never  found 
united  with  the  highest  degree  of  smoothness  and  ornament  $  equal 
attention  to  both  are  incompatible ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  or- 
nament to  its  utmost  length,  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as  can  excel  as 
much  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies  the  characteristical  difference 
between  these  two  celebrated  orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  DemostheneSi  that  besides  his  conciseness, 
which  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  language  in  which  he 
writes  b  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are  with  the 
Roman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  more 
pleasure.  Independent  of  this  circumstance,  too^  he  is,  no  doubt, 
in  himself,  a  more  agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  notwith* 
standing  this  advantage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  dan- 
ger, or  some  great  national  interest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious 
attention  of  the  public,  an  oration  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosthe- 
nes would  have  more  weight,  and  produce  n*eater  effect^than  one  in 
the  Ciceronian  manner.  Were  Demostheues'  Philippics  spoken 
in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  conjuncture  of  affairs,  they  would 
convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  style,  the  vehement 
reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  which  perpe- 
tually animate  them,  would  render  their  success  infallible  over  any 
modem  assembly.  I  question  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Cicero's  orations,  whose  eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and  how- 
ever well  suited  to  the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  oftener  on  decla- 
mation, and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  ex* 
peet  to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the 
Jesuit,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between  some  of  the/ 
most  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  unilbrmly  decides  m 
bvour  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Ci- 
cero, he  assigns,  and  lays  stress  on,  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extnior- 
ilinary  nature;  viz.  that  Demosthenes  could  not  possibly  have  so 
complete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  passions  of 
men:  Why? — ^Because  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  Aiis- 
totle's  Treatise  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  our  critic.,  he  has  fully 
laid  open  that  mystery  ;  and,  to  support  this  weighty  argument,  ite 
eaters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  GelHus,  in  order  to  prove  that 
Aristotle^s  Rhetoric  was  not  published  till  after  Demosthenes  had 

*  In  thi^  jiMtfnnent  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  his  Estay  upon  RlrqtMMicA. 
He  givef  if  ai  hi<  opiuinn,thal  of  ull  hummi  productioni,  the  orations  of  Denionthenet 
MCfCOl  to  m  the  modelt  which  approach  the  nearant  to  perfection. 
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fpoken,  at  least,  his  most  considerable  orations.  Nothing  ctin  be 
more  childish.  Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  human  passions,  and  their  power  of  movini; 
them,  from  higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One 
French  critic  has  indeed  departed  from  the  common  track ;  and, 
after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just  praises  to  which  the  consent  of 
so  many  ages  shows  him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with 
giving  the  palm  to  Demosthenes.  This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Telemachus ;  himself  sure- 
ly no  enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  composition.  It  is  io 
his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he  gives  this  judgment ; 
a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his  dialogues  on  elo- 
quence.* These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particularly  worthy 
of  perusal,  as  containing,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the  subject 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical  writer. 

The  reign  of  eloquence,  among  the  Romans,  was  very  short 
After  th6  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not  only 
was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its 
heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight;  Providence  having,  in  its 
wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession  of  son^e 
of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgi*aced  and  scourged  the 
human  race.  Under  their  government  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and  genius  discouraged. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately  connected  with  liber- 
ty, continued,  for  a  while,  to  prevail;  but  for  that  masculine 
eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  senate,  and  in  the 
public  afiairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The  change  that 
was  produced  on  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  state  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the 
Dialogue  de  CausiscorniptieEloquentise, which  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Tacitus,  by  others,  to  Quintilian.  Luxury,  efieminac}^  and  flat- 
tery, overwhelmed  all.  The  forum,  where  so  many  great  affairs 
had  been  transacted,  was  now  become  a  desert.  Private  causes  were 
still  pleaded ;  but  the  public  was  no  longer  interested;  nor  any  gen- 
eral attention  drawn  to  what  passed  there .  ^  Unus  inter  hsec,  et  alter, 

*  As  hit  expressiont  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautiful,  the  paMfij|:i»  here  rp> 
ferred  to  deserves  to  be  inserted.  'Je  ne  crains  pas  de  dire,  que  DeoioKiheiie  ir« 
paroit  »up6rieur  k  Cic^ron.  Je  proteste  que  penoune  n'adniire  plus  Ciceron  que 
je  ne  fais.  II  etnbeUit  tout  ce  qu'il  touche.  H  fait  honneur  k  la  parole.  II  fail  An 
mots  ce  qu*un  autre  n*en  sauroit  faire.  II  a  je  ne  sait  combten  de  tortet  d'enpriis. 
II  est  inline  court,  et  v^himent,  toutes  les  fois  qu*i]  veut  Petre  ;  contre  Catiline, 
coutn  VcrreSi  contre  Antoiiie.  Mais  on  remarque  quclque  parure  dans  sons  di>- 
cours.  L*art  y  est  merveilleua ;  mais  on  Tentreroit.  L'orateur  •'n  pcn^tnt  an 
saint  de  la  republiqne,  ne  s^niiblie  pas,  et  ne  s«;  lalsse  pas  onblii^.  DtHnoiKthrn- 
paroil  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.  11  ne  chorche  point  le  iR'au  ;  il  [• 
fnit  sans  y  penser.  It  est  au-dessus  de  radiniratiou  II  ac  sen  dr  1h  parole, 
Qomme  nn  homme  modeat«  de  son  habit,  povr  se  couTrrr.  II  tonne ;  il  foadraje. 
Cast  un  torrent  qai  entraine  tont.  On  no  pent  le  critiquer,  pareequ*on  mi 
aaiai.  On  penae  aux  choses  qu'il  dit,  et  non  a  sea  paroles.  On  la  perd  de  me. 
Uu  n'est  oocup^  que  de  PhiUippe  qui  envtiliifi  touL  Je  auis  chann^  d«  oea  doax 
orateurs ;  mais  j'avooe  que  je  buis  niointt  tuuchiS  de  I'art  iofini,  et  de  la  magniftq— 
Eloquence  de  Ciceron  que  de  la  rapide  simplicity  de  Demosth^ne.' 
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diceDtiy  assktit ;  et  res  velut  in  solitudine  agitur.  Oratori  autem 
clamore  piausuque  opua  est,  et  velut  quodam  theatro,  qualia  quo- 
tidie  antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant ;  cum  tot  ac  tarn  nobilts 
forum  coarctarent:  cum  clientele,  et  tribus»  et  municiplorum  le^;i- 
liooes,  periclitantibua  asaisterent;  cum  in  plerisque  judiciis  cju- 
•leret  populus  Romanus  sua  interesse  quid  juJicaretur.'* 

In  the  schools  of  the  declaimers,  the  corruption  of  eloquence  was 
completed.  Imaginary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as  had  no  refer- 
ence to  real  life,  or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation ; 
and  all  manner  of  false  and  affected  ornaments  were  brought  i  nto  voe;ue: 
'Pace  vestraliceat  dixisse,'  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaim* 
ers  of  his  time, '  primi  omnem  eloquentiam  pcrdidiiitis.  Le  vibus  enim 
ac  inanibus  sonis  ludibria  quaedam  cxcitando,  effecistis  ut  corpus  ora- 
tionis  enervaretur  atque  caderet  Et  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentulos 
in  scholia  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  qux  in  usu  h&bemus,  aut 
audiunt,autvident;sedpiratascumcatenisinlittorestantes;  et  tyran- 
Qos  edicta  scribentes  quibus  imperent  filiis  ut  patrum  suorum  capita 
praacidaxit ;  sed  responsa,  inpestilentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  phires 
immolentur;  sed  mellitos  verborum  globules,  et  omnia  quasi  papa- 
vere,  et  sesamo  sparsa.  Qui  inter  haec  nutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere 
possunt,  quam  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant 't  In  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and  sensible  eloquence  of  their 
first  noted  speakers,  degenerated,  as  I  formerly  showed,  into  subtil- 
ty  and  sophistry;  in  the  bands  of  the  Roman  declaimers,  it  passtxl 
into  the  quaint  and  afiected;  into  pointand  antithesis.  This  corrupt 
manner  begins  to  appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca:  and  shows  itself 
also  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  Younger  on  Trajan,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory.  Though  the 
author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  nature  and  ease. 
We  see  throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  forced  elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity gave  TiMi  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  ser- 
mons, and  pastoral  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.     Among 

*  <  The  courts  of  judicature  are,  at  present,  so  unfrequented,  that  the  orator 
ternis  to  stand  alone,  and  to  talk  to  bare  waHs.  But  eloquence  rejoices  in  the  bursts 
of  UnnI  applause,  and  exults  id  a  fall  audience ;  such  as  used  to  press  round  tlie  an- 
cicat orators,  when  the  fonun  stood  crowded  with  nobles;  when  a  numerous  reti* 
Que  of  clients,  when  forei^  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities,  assisted 
at  the  debate  ;  aud  when,  m  many  trials,  the  Roman  people  understood  themselves 
to  be  <»nceni6d  in  the  erent' 

t  •  With  jonr  permission,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  you  have  been  tho 
first  destroyers  of  all  true  eloquence.  For,  by  those  mock  subjects,  on  which  you 
employ  ycnr  empty  and  immeanin^  compositions,  you  have  enervated  and  orfir- 
thrown  all  that  is  manly  and  substantial  in  oratory  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
the  youth  whom  ^ou  educate,  must  be  totally  penrerled  in  your  schoob,  by  hearing 
and  seeing  notbmg  which  has  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  human  aflfairs ;  but  stories 
of  pirates  standbig  on  the  shore,  provided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captives, 
and  of  tyrants  issuing  their  edicu,  by  which  children  are  commanded  to  cut  off  the 
beads  of  their  parents ;  but  responses  given  by  oracles  in  the  time  of  pestfleiice, 
that  several  virgins  must  be  sacrificed;  but  glittering  ornaments  of  phras«*  and  t 
stjde  highly  spiced,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  alTected  conceits.  They  who  ara  edu- 
cated in  the  audst  of  such  studies,  can  no  more  aoquira  m  good  tMtt,  dun  th^  car 
omII  iw^ct  who  dwdl  |wrpetually  In  a  kitchoa ' 
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the  Latin  Fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minutius  Felix,  are  the  most 
niarkable  for  purity  of  style;  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St  Aa- 
e^ustine  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  sprightliness  and  strength, 
nut  none  of  the  Fathers  afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence. 
Tiieir  language,  as  soon  as  we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  eentu- 
1  y,  becomes  harsh ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  taste 
of  that  age,  a  love  of  swoln  and  strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  play 
of  words.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  most  distinguished,  by 
far,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  is  St  Chrysostom.  His  language  is  pure; 
his  style  highly  figured.  He  is  copious,  smooth,  and  sometimes  pa- 
thetic. But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that  character 
which  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  difline 
and  redundant  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrougrht  and  tumid. 
He  may  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  false  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me,  deserving  particular 
.attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
modern  times.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  no  European 
nation,  has  public  speaking  been  considered  so  great  an  object, 
or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its 
reputation  has  never  been  so  high;  its  effects  have  never  been  so 
considerable;  nor  >as  that  high  and  sublime  kind  of  it,  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  ancient  states,  been  so  much  as  aimed  at:  notwith- 
standing too,  that  a  new  profession  has  been  established,  which  gives 
{leculiar  advantages  to  oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field ;  I 
mean  that  of  the  church.  The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  undergone  some  alteration.  The  two  countries 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  are 
France  and  Great  Britain:  France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received  from  the 
public;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity  and 
genius,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that,  in  neither  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour;  while  in  other 
productions  of  genius,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  they  have  con- 
tended for  the  prize  with  Greece  and  Rome;  nay,  in  some  compo- 
sitionSjtheyroaybelhoaghttohavesarpassedthem.  The  names  of  De> 
mosthenes  and  Cicero  stand,  at  this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame;  and  it 
would  be  held  presumptuous  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any 
modern  whatever  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  Jlreat  Britain  should  not  hate 
made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto  at- 
tained; when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  wliich  seems  not  a  little  to 
favour  oratory ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations, 
it  alone  possesses  a  popular  ccovernment,  or  admits  into  the  legisla* 
turc,  such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  tlie 
dominion  of  eloquence.*     Notwithstandmg  this  advantage,  it  mi»t 

*  Mr.  Hume,  in  hi*  Etiair  oa   Eloquence,  makes  this  otuervation,  and  illuitraaei 
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be  eaattmedf  that  in  most  parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoobtedly 
iiiferioi,  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  many  degrees,  b*ir 
also  in  some  respects  to  the  French.  Wehave  philosophers,  eminent 
and  co-*«nieuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any  nation,  in  every  branch  c»( 
itienc^  We  have  botlitasteand  erudition,  in  a  high  degree.  Wehave 
h f Dorians,  we  have  poets  of  the  greatest  name;  but  of  orators,  or 
pihlic  speakera,  how  little  have  we  to  boast?  And  where  arc  th«* 
raouuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every  period  we  have 
Ii3d  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment ;  bat  that  figure  was  commonly  owing  to  their  wisdom  or  their 
experience  in  business,  more  than  to  their  talent  for  oratory ;  and 
unless  in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  a|>- 
peared,  indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  speak- 
ing rather  obtained  to  several  a  temporary  applause,  than  confer- 
red upon  any  a  lasting  renown.  At  the  iMr,  though  questionless 
we  have  many  able  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings 
have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  have 
commanded  attention,  any  longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the 
subject  of  them  interested  the  public:  while  in  France,  the  plead- 
ings of  Patni,  in  the  former  age,  and  those  of  Cochin  and 
D'Aguesseao,  in  later  times,  are  read  with  pleasure,  and  are  often 
quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence  by  the  French  critics.  In  the 
tame  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositions  which^ 
perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  printed  sermons  we  have, 
full  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and  morality;  but  the 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  in- 
teresting and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
]^at  object  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opin- 
ion, farther  from  perfection,  than  that  of  preaching  is  among  us; 
the  reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discuss: 
in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  an  English 
lermon,  instead  of  being  a  persuasive  animated  oration,  seldom  rises 
beyond  thestrain  of  correct  and  dry  reasoning.  Whereas,  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Flechier,  among  the 
French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of  eloquence  aimed  at,  and  in 
a  great  measure  attained,  than  the  British  preachera  have  in  view. 
In  general,  the  characteristical  diflference  between  the  state  of 
eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  French  hare 
ariopfed  higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  perauading  by  means  of 
oratory,  though,  sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail.  In  Great 
Britain,  we  have  taken  up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key;  but  in  our 

it  irlch  lib  tMml  elegance.  He,  indeed,  euppotes,  that  no  tetktertofjreesone  cnn 
bf  rsTen  to  account  for  the  Inferiority  of  modem  to  ancient  elo<{iienoe.  In  thb,  I 
Jiirr  fnmi  hfan,  and  shall  endeaTotir,  before  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  to 
Kbit  out  some  caneet  tn  which,  I  think,  It  maj  hi  a  great  mmMmrt  be  ascffbed, 
■  the  thrw  gf cat  icenrt  of  pnblic  speaking. 
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execution,  as  was  nnturally  to  be  expected,  have  been  more  cor^ 
reot.  In  France,  the  style  of  their  orators  is  ornamented  with 
bolder  figures;  and  their  discourse  carried  on  with  more  am- 
plification, more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  composition  is  of- 
ten very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  difiuse,  and  deficient 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerful :  a 
defect  owing)  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which 
leads  them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to  substance ;  and, 
in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  government,  which,by  excluding  pub- 
lic speaking  from  having  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public 
afraii*s,  deprives  eloquence  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring 
nerves  and  strength.  Hence  the  pulpit  is  Uie  principal  field  which 
is  left  for  their  eloquence.  The  members,  too,  of  tlie  French  aca- 
demy,give  harangues  at  their  admission,  in  which  genius  often  ap- 
pears ;  but,  labouring  under  the  misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to 
discourse  upon,  they  run  commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the 
most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  topics. 

I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more 
sublime  species  of  eloquence,  than  is  aimed  at  by  the  moderns. 
Theirs  was  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  hurry  their 
imagination  away:  and.  suitrHle  to  this  vehemence  ofthought,  \v9b 
their  vehemence  of  gesture  and  action;  the  'supplosio  pedis'*  the 
'  percussio  frontis  et  ferooris,'*  were,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  wri- 
tings, usual  gestures  among  them  at  the  bar ;  though  now  they  would 
l)e  reckoned  extravagant  any  where,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modem 
eloquence  is  much  more  cool  and  temperate;  and  in  Great  Britain 
especially,  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  argumentative 
and  rational  It  is  much  of  that  species  which  tlie  ancient  critics 
called  the  ^  Tenuis,' or  ^  Subtilis ;'  which  aims  at  convincing  and 
instructing,  rather  than  afiecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  a  tone 
not  much  higher  than  common  argument  and  discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  modern  eloquence  has  bee0 
so  limited  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  first  place,  I  urn  of 
opinion,  that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct 
turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modern  times. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius, 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  sub- 
jects, wc  have  some  advantage  over  them,  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world  has  advanced,  philo* 
tfophy  has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain  strictness  of  good  sense 
has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cultivated,  and  introduced  inf u 
every  subject.  Hence  we  are  more  on  our  guard  against  the  flow- 
ers of  elocution;  we  are  now  on  the  Watch;  we  are- jealous  of 
being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public  ^speakers  are  obliged  to  1)€ 
more  reserved  than  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  the 

•  Vide,  De  Clar.  Orator 
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imaginatioiii  and  warm  the  passions;  and  by  the  inftaence  o(jm> 
vailing  taste,  their  own  genius  is  sobered  and  chastened^  perhaps, 
in  too  great  a  degree.  It  is  likely  too,  I  confess,  that  what  we 
fondly  ascribe  to  our  correctness  and  good  sense,  is  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For  the  vu 
▼acity  and  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especial* 
ly  of  the  former,  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours,  and  to 
have  given  them  a  higher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  oratory. 

Besides  these  national  considerations,  we  mast,  in  the  next  place, 
attend  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  which  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  growth  of 
eloquence  among  us.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  be 
the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this  day,  affords  to  a  public  speak- 
er, yet  eloquence  has  never  been  so  powerful  an  instrument  there, 
as  it  was  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under 
some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent 
f way;  and  in  latter  times,  mmisterial  influence  has  generally  pre* 
vailed.  The  power  of  speaking,  though  always  considerable,  yet 
has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterbalance  either  of  these ; 
and,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  fervour, 
as  where  its  effect  on  business  was  irresistible  and  certain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  the  ancients,  i» 
great  Among  them,  the  judges  were  generally  numerous;  Uic 
laws  were  few  and  simple;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here  was  an 
ample  field  for  what  they  termed  judicial  eloquence.  But  among 
the  moderns,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  The  system  of  law  is  be- 
come much  more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby 
rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  chief  ofanect  of  a 
lawyer's  education,  and  in  a  manner,  the  study  of  his  life.  Tho 
art  of  speaking  is  but  a  aeeondary  accomplishment,  to  which  he 
can  afford  to  devote  mueh  less  of  his  time  and  labour.  The  bounds 
of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed  at  the  bar ; 
and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arsuing  from  strict  law, 
statute,  or  precedent,  by  which  means  knowledge,  much  more  than 
oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disad- 
vantage, that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating 
tbcm  (rom  memory,  has  prevailed  in  England*  This  may  indeed 
have  introduced  accuracy ;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  elo- 
quence ;  for  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken.  It 
leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery ;  and 
can  never  have  an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience.  Another  circum- 
stance, too,  has  been  unfortunate.  The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  be- 
fore the  Bestoration,  adopted  a  vrarm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner 
of  preaching ;  and  those  who  adhered  to  them,  in  aftertimes,  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  themselves  by  somewhat  of  the  same  manner. 
The  odium  of  these  sects  drove  the  established  church  from  thai 
wannth  which  they  were  judged  to  have  carried  too  far  into  the 
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opposite  extreme  of  a  studied  coolness,  and  composure  of  manner. 
Hencey  from  the  art  of  persuaaon,  which  preaching  o^ght  always  to 
be,  it  has  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  reasoning  and  instruction ; 
which  not  only  has  brought  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  a 
lower  tone  than  it  nught  justly  assume ;  but  has  produced  im  far* 
ther  effect,  that  by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  such  cool  and  dis- 
passionate discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  lands  of  public 
speaking  upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  I  haye  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modem 
times,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  It  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
fallen  below  that  splendour  which  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages ; 
and  from  being  sublune  and  vehement,  has  come  down  to  be  tempe- 
rate and  cool  Yet,  still,  in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admits 
great  scope ;  and,  to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than 
Uie  want  of  capacity  and  genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  having 
^therto  attained  higher  distinction.  It  is  a  field  where  there  m 
much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped ;  it  is  an  instrument  which  may  be 
employed  for  purposes  of^  the  highest  importance.  The  ancient 
models  may  still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  us  for  imita- 
tbn :  though,  in  that  imitation,  we  must  doubtiess  have  some  re- 

rird  to  what  modem  taste  and  modem  manners  wilt  bear ;  of  wMcb 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  say  more. 


Q^UBSTIONS* 


Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  elo- 
quence, and  of  its  state  among  the 
urceke,  to  what  do  we  now  prmed ; 
and  what  shall  we  there  find  ?  Of  the 
Remans,  what  is  dbaerved ;  and  what 
did  they  always  acknowledge?  What 
Kays  Horace  ?  As  the  Roraans  derived 
their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning, 
from  the  Greeks,  what  is  the  CQnse- 
(|uence  ?  How  did  they  compare  with 
V  Le  Greek?  ?  What  is  aaid  or  their  Ian- 
•^iiage?  Repeat  the  fKiseage  here  in- 
troduced from  Horace.  In  comparing 
the  rival  productions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  what  shall  we  alwa]^  find? 
As  the  Roman  govemmenL  during;  the 
rRpuhlic,  was  of  the  Pi>puW  kind,  of 
what  is  there  no  doubt  ?  But,  what  re- 
mark follows?  Though  Cicero  attempts 
to  i;ive  aome  reputatnn  to  the  elder 
ChUk  yetL  what  does  he  acknowled^? 
When  dki  Roman  urators  first  rise  mto 
any  nr«te?  Of  Craasus  and  Antonius, 
whiit  ia  observed  ?  What  is  also  ob- 
ftcsrvedof  Hortensius?  Who,  in  this  pe- 
tkkl,  it  most  worthy  of  our  attention ; 
yiul  what  does  his  name  alone  sug^ 
aetfi  ?  With  what,  at  present,  have  we 
u  1  direct  concern  ?  now  do  we  consi- 
^n  lum ;  and  in  this  view,  what  is  it 


our  businesB  to  do7  Of  his  virtaes,  and 
of  his  oratXNis,  what  ia  observed  ?  How 
does  he  begin  them ;  and  what  is  nid 
of  his  metlu)d  and  arguments?  In  this 
respect,  how  does  he  compare  with 
Demr«thenes  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  7 
What  is  observed  of  his  knowledge  oi 
the  force  cf  words;  and  how  does  he 
roll  them  along  ?  Of  him,  what  is  fiir- 
ther  observed ;  and  what  is  said  of  his 
manner?  Of  his  (bur  orations  against 
Cataline,  what  is  remarked  ?  How  was 
he  affected,  when  a  great  publie  objeet 
roused  his  miod?  In  what  orations  is 
this  the  case?  Tsigi^ther  with  those 
hii?h  qualities^  from  wLnt  is  he  not  ex- 
empt  7  Why  is  it  necesnry  to  notice 
them  7  What  prevails  in  most  of  his 
oratwns?  What  do  they  contain ;  and 
at  what  does  he  seem  oiler  to  aim? 
Henee,  what  follows?  Of  hu  senten* 
ces,  what  is  observed  ?  Where  there  is 
the  least  room  for  it,  of  what  is  he  af- 
ways  fuD  7  What,  in  part,  apolosrizes 
for  this?  But  even  aner  all  these  aJ- 
lowanoes  are  made,  what  impresBM» 
do  his  works  leave  upon  the  miml  7 
What  evidence  have  we  tliat  CiciutAi 
defects  were  not  unobserved  by   hii 

Of  th( 
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wluii  m  dmetnAt  Wliat  was  the 
eauBfi  oA' the  agmvalioo  of  hk  ddeeti  ? 
Ol'what  weieuiefiinDer  Ihepatraui? 
In  severa]  of  hie  rtielorical  worki. 
vrhat  dkiea  Cicera^  in  hk  turn,  do? 
I^liat  im  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Uie  laet  book  of  Quintilian's  Institu- 
ihumI  On  wtwee  «te  doee  Qnintilian 
iuinseir  declare?  With  wbatobNrvar 
iJMi  does  he  oonclude  hk  remarlca? 
Why  is  a  oomparinn  between  Cicero 
and  Demofltheneg  in  many  revpects  ob- 
iicKH  and  easy  ?  What  are  their  difie- 
rent  charaden;  and  in  them  mpec- 
tjvely,  what  do  we  find  ?  To  aceoont 
fiir  thie  diffisrence^  without  any  pr^ur 
dfoe  to  Cicera^  what  has  beoi  md  7 
Wh^  ia  thk  not  ntiirfactorv  ?  By  ob- 
tervmg  what,  ifaall  we.  peroan^  come 
nearer  to  the  truth?  How  istniiillQi- 
inited  1  What  circumstance  operatee 
A4!ainBt  Demorthenee?  As  we  read  Ci- 
cero With  more  ease,  what  10  the  con- 
nquence ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  of 
what  opinkm  is  our  author?  What  ef- 
lk»t  woukl  the  I^iiippos  of  Demosihe- 
nes  produce  on  a  British  assembl  v  ? 
What  would  render  their  effect  infalli- 
ble over  any  modem  assembly  ?  What 
does  oar  author  here  question;  and 
iriiat  remark  foUows  ?  Ofn  this  subject 
what  was  the  opinion  oTDavid  Hume? 
In  favour  of  whom  do  the  French  cri- 
tics decide?  Of  P.  Rapin,  what  is  ob- 
served t  For  tlie  preference  which  he 
irives  to  Cioero,  what  reasons  does  he 
oaaigD ;  and  why  7  How  does  he  sup- 
uMtthsi  atfrfuaoDSil  Why  can  nothing 
be  more  childish  than  this?  Of  one  m 
\he  French  critics^  what  is  observed ; 
nnd  who  is  this?  In  what  writings 
does  he  give  this  judgment;  and  of 
them,  wlttt  is  observed  ?  Of  the  reign 
of  eloquence  among  the  Romans,  wlutt 
u  observed  ?  When  did  it  expire ;  and 
why  ?  Under  their  government,  what 
was  it  natuml  to  expect?  What  oon- 
tinuMi  to  prevail ;  but  for  what  was 
there  no  knger  any  p^aee?  By  whom 
IB  this  change  beantifuUy  described; 
and  what  overwhelmed  all?  What 
was  now  become  a  desert ;  and  what 
ebeervatkn  folbws?  How  is  this  ilhw- 
trated?  Where  was  the  oorruptkm  of 
doqnence  completed?  What  were 
made  the  themes  of  declamation;  and 
what  were  brought  into  vo^e  ?  What 
«ys  Petronius  Arbiter  of  me  declaim- 
^n of  hki  time*  Hod  what  remark  fi>l- 


bwaf  InwfaoM  wrftioga does  this  cor^ 
rapt  manner  bc^  to  appear;  and 
where,  also^  doesit  show  itself?  lltougn 
the  author  was  a  man  of  genius,  vet  id 
what  is  it  deficient,  and  what  do  we 
see  throughout  the  whole  of  it? 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
what  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  oi 
ek)quence ;  and  in  wKat  did  it  appear  ? 
Among  the  Latin  iathers,  who  are  ilie 
most  remarkable  lor  punty  of  style ; 
and  in  a  late  age,  of  thefiunous  Augu»> 
tine,  what  m  observed?  But,  irom 
what  does  it  appear  that  none  of  the 
lathem  afibrd  any  just  models  of  elo 
quence?  Among  the  Greek  fathers, 
wno  was  the  most  distinguished ;  and 
of  him,  what  is  observed?  To  what 
does  our  author  now  pass ;  and  w)w  ? 
Here^  what  must  be  confessed  ?  Of  it. 
what  is  further  observed ;  and  notwith- 
standing what  ?  How  is  this  accounted 
for  ?  In  what  two  countries  might  we 
expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eUy- 
quence?  Why  in  Fmnce ;  and  why  in 
Great  Britain?  Yet  what  IbUowsf  Ol 
the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
what  is  here  observed  ?  Wliat  seems 
particularly  surmising;  and  why  ?  On 
this  subject,  wnat  says  Mr.  Hume? 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  what 
must  be  oonfeased?  Of  our  philoso- 
phera,  of  our  men  of  erudition,  and  o^ 
our  historians  and  poets,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  our  orators,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  in  every  period,  what 
have  we  had  ?  Of  our  pleaders  at  the 
bar,  and  of  theb  pleadings,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  In  this  respecL  how  do  the 
French  difierfromus?  Of  the  Britislj 
divines  in  the  pulpit,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  thk  remark  illuBtrated?  Of  the 
art  of  preaching  among  us,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  «  this,  what  nroof  is 
given?  What,  in  general,  w  tnt*  elu^ 
racteristical  di£ference  between  the 
state  of  eloouence  in  France  and  in  Great 
Britain  ?  in  Great  Britam,  how  have 
we  taken  up  ekxiuence ;  and  what  is 
the  oonsequenee?  In  France,  with 
iHut  is  the  st}rle  of  their  orators  orna- 
mented ;  and  in  what  manner  is  their 
discourse  carried  on  ?  Of  the  compofi- 
tkxi,  what  isobserved  ?  To  what  is  thii 
defect  owing?  Hence,  of  the  pulpit^ 
what  is  observed?  What  is,  also^  said 
df  the  members  of  the  French  acade- 
my ?  What  was  before  observed  t 
Their's  was  of  what  kind;  and  by  ii, 
idiat  effiKt  did  they  endeavour  to  pro- 
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dace?  And  to  tlue  yefaemence  of 
thought,  what  was  salted?  What  do 
we,  on  tnifl  subject,  learn  froni  Cicero ; 
and  what  is  said  of  them  1  Of  modern 
eloquence,  what  is  dbserred ;  and  in 
Great  BritaiiL  especially,  to  what  has  it 
confined  itself  7  Of  what  species  is  it ; 
and  at  what  does  it  aim?  What  is  the 
first  reason  ass^ned  for  the  limited  and 
humble  efforts  of  modem  eloquence  ? 
What  cannot  be  doubted?  In  what 
pnqportion  has  philosophy  made  pm^ 
gresB?  What,  in  Gfeat  Britain,  has 
been  cultivated  and  introduced  into 
every  subject?  Hence,  what  follows? 
Of  our  public  speakers,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  is  also  likely ;  and  why  ? 
Besides  these  natkmal  conidderations, 
to  what  must  we,  in  the  next  place, 
attend?  Of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  field  for  public  speaking, 
what  is  observed?  What  has  prevent- 
ed the  influence  of  ek)quence  there  ? 
Of  «he  power  of  speaking,  what  is  db- 
aeived;  and  what  follows?  What  are 
mr  disadyantages  in  comparison  with 
»he  ancients,  at  the  bar  ?  Here  was  an 
ample  field  ror  what  ?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  among  the  modems  the  case 
IS  quite  different  ?  Of  the  bounds  of 


eloquence  at  the  bar,  wfast  is  observed ll 
With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  what  has 
been  a  great  disadvantage?  What 
may  this  have  introduced;  but  what 
follows?  To  whit  does  it  lead?  What 
other  cixumstance  has  been  unfortu- 
nate ?  To  what  did  the  odium  of  thess 
sects  drive  the  established  church? 
Hence,  what  consequence  has  resulted? 
Thus,  what  has  been  ffiven?  In  tt^ 
what  change  has  taken  ^ice  ?  Yet,  id 
tlie  region  whkh  it  now  occupies,  what 
does  it  admit;  and  what  remark  fbl* 
lows?  In  uring  the  ancient  models  ul 
ebquence,  to  what  must  we  haveaoma 
regard? 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.— ELO- 
QUENCE  OF  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES.— EX- 
TRACTS FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

After  the  preliminary  Tiews  which  have  been  given  of  the  nature 
of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  m  which  it  has  subsisted  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  the  di&rent  kinds  of  public  speaking,  the  distinguishing  charao* 
ters  of  each,  and  the  rules  which  relate  to  them.  The  ancients  di- 
vided all  orations  into  three  kinds ;  the  demonstrative,  the  deKbe- 
rative,  and  the  judicial.  The  scope  of  the  demonstrative  was  to 
praise  or  to  blame ;  that  of  the  delioerative,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade ; 
that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse  or  to  defend.  The  diief  subjects  </ 
demonstrative  eloquent^  were  panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatoiy 
and  funeral  orations,  liie  deliberative  was  employed  in  matters  o( 
public  concern,  agitated  in  the  senate,  or  before  the  assemblies  of  tha 
.people.  The  judicial  is  the  same  with  the  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
employed  in  addressing  judges,  who  have  power  to  absolve  or  is 
eondemn.  Thid  division  nins  through  all  the  ancient  treatises  on 
rhetoric  ;  and  is  followed  by  the  modems,  who  copy  them.  It  is  a 
division  not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  most,  or  all,  of  the  mat- 
ters <s?hlch  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.  It  will,  however, 
suit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  foimH,  I  imagine,  more  useful  to  UA' 
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low  thftt  diTiaioa  which  the  tnin  ckf  modera  speftkiDg  naturally  poiotv 
out  lo  itty  taken  from  the  three  great  aeeneis  of  eloquence,  popular 
assembliea,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit;  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  cha* 
raeter  that  partieiilarly  suits  it  This  division  coincides  in  part  with 
ihe  ancient  one.*  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same 
with  what  the  aoeients  ealleid  the  judicial  The  eloquence  of  popu* 
iar  aasembliee,  though  mostly  of  what  they  term  the  deliberati  ve  ap^ 
cies,  yet  admits  also  of  the  demonatrative.  The  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  is  altogether  of  a  distinct  naturoi  and  cannot  be  properly  re- 
duced under  any  of  the  heada  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  ail  the  three,  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assemblies,  belonz,in 
common,  the  rules  concerning  the  coinduct  of  a  discourse  in  all  its 

Crts.  Of  these  rules  I  purpose  afterwards  to  treat  at  larg^  But 
fore  poceeding  to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  first,  what  is  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  three  kinds  of  oratory,  in  their  spirit,  character,  oi 
manner.  For  every  qpeeies  of  public  speaking  has  a  manner  or 
character  peculiarly  suited  to  it;  of  which  it  is  highly  material  t& 
have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  direct  the  applieation  of  generaJ  rules^ 
The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  a 
divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parliament :  and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper 
idea  of  the  distinguishing  charscter  which  any  kind  of  public  speak* 
ing  requires,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  a  just  taate  in  tbal 
kind  of  speaking. 

La)ring  aside  any  question  concerning  the  pre-eminence  in  poiiii 
of  rank,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  before  mention- 
ed, J  shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  throw  most  light  upon  the 
vest,  viz.  the  efequence  of  popular  assemblies.  The  most  august 
theatre  for  this  kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  foomi  in  any  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, is,  beyond  doubt,  the  pariiament  of  Great  Britain,  In  meet- 
ings^ too.  Of  less  dignity,  it  may  display  itself.  Wherever  there  is  a 
popular  court,  or  wherever  any  number  of  men  are  assembled  for  de- 
bateor  consultation,  there,  in  diifferentforms,  this  species  of  eloquence 
may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  persuasion.  There  must  bo 
9ome  end  proposed  ;  some  point,  most  commonly  of  public  utility 
or  good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  hearers*  Naw 
in  all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principlei, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  oonvinee  their  understanding.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular 
assemblies  admit  more  of  a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  dis- 
courses, thuy  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound 
reasoning.  When  modelled  upon  this  false  idea,  they  may  have  the 
show,  but  never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.  £ven  the 
show  of  eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trifling  and 
iuperftoiaL  For,  with  all  tolenhle  judges,  indeed  almriat  with  all  men, 
mere  declamation  soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatevir  rank  the  hear- 
ers be ,  a  speaker  is  never  to  presume,  that  by  a  frothy  and  ostentatious 
harangue,  without  solid  sense  and  amiment,  he  can  either  make  im- 
pression en  tbem,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself.  It  is,  at  least,  a  dan* 
fEeron^  expenaent;  for,  where  suck  an  artifice  sucoeeda  once,  it  will 
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fiiil  ten  times.  Lven  the  common  people  are  better  jad|i^  of  argu- 
ment and  good  sense,  than  we  sometimes  think  them;  and  upon  any 
question  of  business,  a  plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point  without 
art,  will  generally  prevail  over  the  most  artful  speaker,  who  deals 
m  flowers  and  ornament,  rather  than  in  reasoning.  Much  more, 
when  public  speakers  address  themselves  to  any  assembly  where 
there  arc  persons  of  education  and  improved  understanding,  they 
oueht  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  their  hearers 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  lie 
called  eloquence,  is  good  sense,  and  solid  thought  As  popular  as  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
every  one  who  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  with 
atgument;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  him,  to  convince  the 
understanding,  in  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of 
action.  Hence  their  influence  in  his  own  time ;  hence  their  fame  at 
this  day.  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  before 
them  for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  and 
frothy  declaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it 
be  their  first  study,  in  addressingany  popular  assembly  to  be  previous- 
ly roasters  of  the  business  on  which  they  are  to  speak;  to  be  well 
provided  with  matter  and  argument;  and  to  rest  upon  these  thechiet 
stress.  This  will  always  give  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness 
and  strength,  which  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion.  Orna- 
ment, if  they  have  genius  for  it,  will  follow  of  course:  at  any  rate,  it 
demands  only  their  secondary  study:  ^  Cura  sit  verborum;  solicitu- 
do  rerum.'  ^To  your  expression  be  attentive;  but  about  your  matter 
be  solicitous,'  isan  advice  of  Quintilian,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
recollected  by  all  who  study  oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  in  a  popular 
assembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  ourselves  per- 
suaded of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others.  Never,  when  it  can 
be  avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  any  side  of  the  argument,  but  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the  right  one.  Seldom  or  never  will 
a  man  be  eloquent,  but  when  he  is  in  earnest,  and  uttering  his  own 
sentiments.  They  are  only  the  <  verse  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'  the  un 
assumed  language  of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  con- 
viction. In  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject,  I  observ- 
ed, that  all  high  eloquence  must  be  the  offspring  of  passion,  or  warm 
emotion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive ;  and  gives  a 
force  to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  time.  Under  what 
disadvantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not  feeling  what  he  utters,  must 
counterfeit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  know,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves  to  the 
art  of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of  the  question 
under  debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the  weakest,  and  to  try 
what  figure  they  can  make  upon  it  But,  I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  the 
most  improving  education  for  public  speaking;  and  that  it  tends  to 
form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  trivial  discourse.  Such  a  liberty 
they  should,  at  no  time,  allow  themselves,  unless  in  meetings  where 
no  real  business  is  carried  on,  but  where  declamation  aod  improve 
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«ieiit  of  speech  is  the  sole  sim.  Nor  even  in  such  meeting,  would  1 
recommend  it  as  the  most  useful  exercise.  They  will  improve  them- 
selves to  more  advantage^  and  acquit  themselves  with  moie  nonour, 
hj  choosing  always  that  side  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  their  own 
judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  and  supporting  it  by  what  seems  to 
diemselves  most  solid  and  persuasive.  They  will  acquire  the  babi^ 
of  reasoning  dosely,  and  expressing  themselves  with  warmth  and 
force,  much  more  when  they  are  adhering  to  their  own  sentiments, 
than  when  they  are  speaking  in  contradiction  to  them.  In  assem- 
blies where  any  real  business  is  carried  on,  whether  that  business  be 
of  much  importance  or  not,  it  is  alivays  of  dangerous  consequence 
for  young  practitioners  to  make  trial  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech. 
It  may  fix  an  imputation  on  their  characters  before  they  are  aware ; 
and  what  they  intended  merely  as  amusement,  may  be  turned  to  the 
discredit,  either  of  their  principles  or  i\  eir  understanding. 

Debate  in  popular  courts',  seldom  allows  the  speaker  that  full  and 
accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  pulpit  always,  and  the 
bar  sometimes,  admits.  The  arguments  must  be  suited  to  the 
course  which  the  debate  takes;  and  as  no  man  can  exactly  foresee 
this,  one  who  trusts  to  a  set  speech,  composed  in  his  closet,  will, 
on  many  occasions,  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
taken.  He  will  And  it  pre-occupied  by  others,  or  his  reasonings 
superseded  by  some  new  turn  of  the  business;  and,  if  he  ventures 
to  use  his  prepared  speech,  it  will  be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of 
making  an  awkward  figure.  There  is  a  general  prejudice  with  us, 
and  not  wholly  an  unjust  one,  against  set  speeches  m  public  meet- 
ings. The  only  occasion,  when  they  have  any  propriety,  is,  at 
the  opening  of  a  debate,  wh^n  the  speaker  has  it  in  his  power  to 
choose  his  field.  But  as  the  debate  advances,  and  parties  warm, 
discourses  of  this  kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the 
native  air;  the  appearance  of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that 
is  going  on;  study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible;  and,  of 
course,  though  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive 
as  more  free  and  unconstrained  disconrscs. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  conclude  against  pre- 
meditation of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglect  of  which,  and  the 
trusting  wholly  to  extemporaneous  efforts,  will  unavoidably  pro- 
duce the  habit  of  speaking  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner. 
But  the  premeditation  which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case 
v^hich  we  now  consider,  is  of  the  subject  or  argument  in  eencral, 
rather  than  of  nice  composition  in  any  particular  branch  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  in  our  pre- 
paration, so  as  to  be  fully  masters  of  the  business  under  considera- 
tion; but  with  regard  to  words  and  expression,  it  is  very  possible  so 
far  to  over  do,  as  to  render  our  speech  stiff  and  precise.  Indeed. 
till  once  persons  acq'jire  that  firmness,  that  presence  of  mind,  anri 
command  of  expression,  in  a  public  meeting,  which  nothing  but 
habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may  be  proper  for  a  young  speak- 
er to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.     But, 
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after  some  peiforniftnces  of  this  kind  shall  have  given  him  boldness,  be 
will  find  it  the  better  method  not  to  (y>nfine  himself  so  strictly ; 
but  only  to  write,  beforehand,  some  sentences  with  which  be  in- 
tends  to  set  OL*t,  in  order  to  put  himself  fairly  in  the  train;  and, 
for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short  notes  of  the  topics,  or  principal 
thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist,  in  their  order,  leaving  the 
words  to  be  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  discourse.  Such  short 
notes  of  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  will  be  found  of  constdar- 
able  service,  to  those,  especially,  who  are  beginning  to  speak  in 
public.  They  will  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  accuracy^ 
which,  if  they  speak  frequently,  they  are  in  danger  too  soon  of  los- 
ing. They  will  even  accustom  them  to  think  more  rlosely  on  the 
subject  in  question ;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  tlieir 
thoughts  with  method  and  order. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public  speak*- 
icg,  nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  tha*i  a  proper  and  clear 
method.  I  mean  not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down  head? 
and  subdivisions,  which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pulpit;  and 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  of 
great  authority  and  character,  and  the  subject  of  great  importance;, 
and  the  preparation  too  very  accurate,  is  rather  in  hazard  of  dis- 
gusting the  hearers;  such  an  introduction  is  presenting  always  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse*  But  though  the  method  be 
not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any  length,  should  be 
without  method;  that  is,  every  thing  should  be  found  in  its  proper 
place.  Every  one  who  speaks,  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  himself  to  have  previously  an*anged  his  thoi^ghts,  and  classed 
under  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.  This 
will  assist  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse  with- 
out that  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject  who  has 
fixed  no  distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.  And  with  respect  to  the 
hearers,  order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making 
any  proper  impression.  It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is  said. 
It  makes  them  accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readily,  as  be  goes 
along;  and  makes  them  feel  the  full  effect  of  every  argument  which 
he  employs.  Few  things,  therefore,  deserve  more  to  be  attended 
to,  than  distinct  arrangement;  for  eloquence,  however  great,  can  ne- 
ver produce  entire  conviction  without  it  Of  the  rules  of  method^ 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  1  am 
hereafter  to  treat 

Let  us  now  consider  the  style  and  expression  suited  to  the  d^ 
quence  of  popular  assemblies.  Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scope 
for  the  most  animated  manner  of  public  speaking.  The  very  aspect 
of  a  large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  debate  of  moment,  and  atlen- 
ti  ve  to  uie  discourse  of  one  m'^.n,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  that  man  with 
such  elevation  and  warmth,  as  both  gives  rise  to  strong  impressions, 
and  gives  them  propriety.  Passion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assembly, 
'vhcre  the  movements  are  communicated  by  mutual  sympathy 
between  the  orator  and  the  audience.  Those  bold  figures,  of 
wltich  I  treated  formerly  as  the  native  language*,  of  passion«  have 
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raen  their  proper  pl«ee.  That  ardour  of  speech,  Uiat  vehemence 
Kkd  glow  of  sen  .meut,  which  arise  from  a  miod  animated  and  in- 
q>irea  by  some  great  and  public  object,  form  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  popular  eloquencci  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong  and 
pissionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  must  be  always  understood 
with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes 
on  this  subject 

As,  first,  the  warmth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  an 
attempt  to  introduce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject,  which  is  either 
of  slight  importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be  treated  oi 
calmly.  A  temperate  tone  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  most 
Grequent  occasion ;  and  he  who  is,  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  ve- 
hement, will  be  considered  as  a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit 
warmth  without  feeling  it.  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  un* 
natural  manner,  which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I  have 
often  suggested,  to  support  the  appearance,  without  the  real  feeling 
of  passion,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  nature.  The  disguise 
can  almostoever  be  so  perfect,  as  not  to  be  discovered.  The  heart  can 
only  answer  to  the  heart  The  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every 
other  case,  is,  to  follow  nature;  never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  elo« 
quence  which  is  not  seconded  by  our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a 
speaker,  both  of  much  reputation  and  much  influence,  in  the  calm 
ai|^mentative  manner.  To  attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  ot 
oratory,  requires  those  strong  sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  hi^h 
power  of  expression,  which  are  given  to  few. 

In  the  third  plaoe,  evrt  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement 
manner,  and  when  genius  prompts  it;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not 
counterfeited;  we  must  still  set  a  guard  en  ourselves,  not  to  al* 
low  impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.  Without  emotion  in  the 
speaker,  eloquence,  as  was  before  observed,  will  never  produce  its 
highest  effects ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  speaker  lose  command 
of  himself,  he  will  soon  lose  command  of  his  audience  too.  He 
must  never  kindle  too  soon :  he  must  begin  with  moderation;  and 
study  to  carry  his  hearers  along  with  him,  as  he  warms  in  the  pro* 
neas  of  his  discourse.  For,  ii  he  runs  before  in  the  course  of  pa8« 
non,  and  leaves  them  behind ;  if  they  are  not  tuned,  if  we  may 
speak  so,  in  unison  to  him,  the  discord  will  presently  be  felt,  and  be 
very  grating.  Let  a  speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be  ani- 
mated and  fired  by  his  subject,  it  is  always  expected  of  him,  that 
the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his  audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint 
upon  his  waimtn,  and  prevent  it  from  carrying  him  beyond  certain 
bounds.  If,  when  most  heated  by  the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  mas- 
ter of  himself  as  to  preserve  close  attention  to  argument,  and  evea 
to  some  degree  of  correct  expression,  this  self-command,  tni^  excr^ 
tiori  of  reason,  iu  the  midst  of  passion,  has  a  wonderful  eScet  both 
2  T  37 
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to  please,  and  to  persuade.  It  is  indeed  the  master-piece,  the  higt»- 
est  attainment  of  eloquence ;  uniting  the  strength  of  reason,  with 
the  vehemence  of  passion ;  affording  all  the  advantages  of  passior. 
for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  without  the  confusion  and  disorder 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  it. 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  the  highest  and  most  animated  strain  of 
popular  speaking,  we  must  always  preserve  regard  to  what  the  pub- 
lic ear  will  bear.  This  direction  I  give,  in  order  to  guard  against 
an  injudicious  imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who,  both  in  their  pro- 
nunciation and  gesture,  and  in  their  figures  of  expression,  uaod 
a  bolder  manner  than  what  the  greater  coolness  of  modern  taste 
will  readily  suffer.  This  may,  perhaps,  as  I  formerly  observed, 
be  a  disadvantage  to  modern  eloquence.  It  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  con. 
tinue  always  creeping  on  the  ground ;  but  it  is  a  reason,  hou  - 
ever,  why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of  declamation 
to  a  height  tnat  would  now  be  reckoned  extravagant  Demos- 
thenes, to  justify  the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cheronasa,  calls  up  the 
manes  of  those  heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  Platea, 
and  swears  by  them,  that  their  fellow-citizens  had  done  well,  in 
their  endeavours  to  support  the  same  cause.  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Milo,  implores  and  obtests  the  Alban  hills  and  groves,  and 
makes  a  long  address  to  them :  and  both  passages,  in  these  ora- 
tors, have  a  fine  effect*  But  how  few  modem  orators  could  ven* 
ture  on  such  apostrophes?  and  what  a  power  of  genius  would  it  re- 
quire to  give  such  figures  now  their  proper  grace,  or  make  them 
produce  a  due  effect  upon  the  hearers? 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking,  but 
especially  in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  attend  to  all 
the  decorums  of  time,  place,  and  character.  No  warmth  of  elo- 
quence can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  these.  That  vehemence, 
which  is  becoming  in  a  person  of  character  and  authority,  may  be 
unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expected  from  a  young  speaker.  That 
sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may  suit  one  subject  and  one  as- 
sembly, is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  grave  cause,  and  a  M>lemn 
meeting.  ' Caput  artis  est,'  says  Quintilian, 'decere.'  'The  firs', 
principle  of  art,  is  to  observe  decorum.'  No  one  should  ever  rise 
to  speak  in  public,  without  forming  to  himself  a  just  and  strict  idea 
of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character;  what  suits  the  subject, 

*  Th«  paisafe  in  Cicero  is  rery  b€«itifal,uid  Mlomed  with  the  highett  coloarinK 
of  hb  flloqaence.  *  Non  est  huniiDo  coniilio,  ne  medioGri  quideiii,  Judkee,  d^ 
arani  immortaliam  cura,  res  ilia  perfecta.  Religiones,  mehercule^  ips»  arseqae, 
cum  ilium  belluam  cadere  viderunt|  commotisse  se  Tidentor,  et  jus  in  iUo  sanm 
retinuisie.  Vot  enim  Jam  Albani  tomidi,  atque  luci,  tos  inqnam  inploro  atqoe 
olilestor,  vosque  Albanorum  obruta  ens,  sacronun  popuii  jRomani  sods  et  seqiialcsy 
quas  iHe  prasceps  amenti&,  csRsis  pnhttratisque,  sanctissimi^  locis,  substnic* 
tionum  insanis  molibus  oppretserat;  TestrB  turn  ane,  vestra  rrligioBes  "rignt 
rvMty  Testra  tIs  Taluit,  qaam  itle  omni  loclere  poUuerat.  Tuque  ex  tuo  #dile 
moDte  Latiali,  saacte  Jupiter,  cnjus  ille  lacus,  nemora,  ftnetque,  s«pe  omm  ae- 
tario  stupro,  scelere  maculArat,  aliquando  ad  eum  puniendtim,  ocnlot  apcruatti 
vobis  illS;  wM»  rt!t*9.  <«  c  ms|*«ctn,  sere,  sed  justs  tamen,  et  debits  psns  mAultm  sani 
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tlie  bearers,  the  place,  the  occasion :  and  adjusting  the  whole  train 
aad  manner  of  his  speaking  on  this  idea.  All  the  ancients  insist 
nach  on  this.  Consult  the  first  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of 
Qnintilian,  which  is  employed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  full  of 
cood  sense.  Cicero's  admonitions,  in  his  Orator  ad  Brutum,  I 
naD  me  in  his  own  words,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  wno  speak  in  public.  *  Est  eloquentise,  sicut  reliquarum  rerum, 
ibndAnientum,  sapientia ;  ut  enim  in  vita,  sic  in  oratione  nihil  est 
dWiciBins  quam  quod  deceai  videre;  hujus  ignoratione  ssepissime 
p6ccatiir ;  non  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non  omnis  auotoritas,  non  omnis 
attas,  nee  vero  locus,  aut  tempus,  aut  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut  ver« 
bonun  genere  traetandus  est,  aut  cententiaruro.  Semperque  in 
omni  parte  orationis,  ut  vitss,  quid  deceat  considerandum ;  quod  et 
in  re  ae  qua  agitur  positum  est,  et  in  personis  et  eorum  qui  dicunt 
et  eomm  qui  audiunt.'*  So  much  for  the  considerations  that 
require  to  be  attended  to,  with  respect  to  the  vehemence  and 
warmth  which  is  allowed  in  popular  eloquence. 

The  current  of  style  should  m  general  be  full,  free,  and  natural. 
Quaint  and  artificial  expressions  are  out  of  place  here ;  and  always 
dbrogste  from  persuasion.  It  is  a  strone  and  manly  style  which 
should  chiefly  be  studied ;  and  metaphorical  language,  when  properly 
introduced,  produces  often  a  happy  efiect.  When  the  metaphors 
are  warm,  glowing,  and  descriptive,  some  inaccuracy  in  them  will 
be  overlooked,  which,  in  a  written  composition,  would  be  remarked 
and  censured.  Amidst  the  torrent  of  declamation,  the  strength  of 
the  figure  makes  impression  ;  the  inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  diffuseness  suited  to 
popular  eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds.  I  know 
that  it  is  common  to  recommena  a  diffuse  manner  as  the  most  pro- 
per. I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  there  is  danger  of  erring 
m  thiB  respect ;  and  that  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  diffuse  stvle, 
public  speakers  often  lose  more  in  point  of  strength,  than  tney 
gain  by  the  fullness  of  their  illustration.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in 
speaking  to  a  multitude,  we  must  not  speak  in  sentences  and  apo- 
thegms :  care  must  be  taken  to  explain  and  to  inculcate ;  but  tnia 
eare  niay  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried  too  far.  We  ought  always  to 
remember,  that  how  much  soever  we  may  be  pleased  with  hearing 
ourselves  speak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired ;  and  the 
moment  they  begin  to  be  tired,  all  our  eloquence  goes  for  nothing.  A 
loose  and  verbose  manner  never  fails  to  create  disgust ;  and,  on  most 
oocaaions,  we  had  better  run  the  risk  of  saying  too  little  than  too 
much.     Better  place  our  thought  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  and 

*  *Good  sense  is  the  foondiUion  of  eloquence,  as  it  is  of  all  other  things  that  are 
falnable.  It  happuuzi  in  oratory  exactly  a:*  it  doos  in  life,  that  frequently  nothing 
14  more  difBcnlt  than  to  dii>ccrn  what  U  proper  and  becoming.  In  consequence  of 
■istaking  this,  the  grossent  faults  are  often  committed.  For  to  the  different  d«- 
grees  of  rank,  fortune,  and  age  among  men,  to  all  the  varieties  of  time,  plaoe,  and 
aaditory,  the  same  biyie  uf  language,  and  the  same  strain  of  thought,  cannot  agr»). 
la  every  part  of  a  dtiic<'Ui*:<e,  ju.st  u.s  iu  every  part  of  life,  we  must  attend  to  what 
is  snitahlf  and  decent :  whetbt'.r  tliat  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
it  vhicfa  we  treaty  or  by  the  characters  of  those  who  speak,  or  of  those  who  hear. 
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rest  it  there>  than  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and  pourine  forth  a 
profusion  of  words  upon  it,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  oeareny 
and  leave  them  flat  and  languid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart  At 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixt  assemblies, 
the  best  manner  of  delivery  is  the  firm  and  the  determined.  An  arro- 
gant and  overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  disagreeable:  aiul 
the  least  appearance  of  it  ought  to  be  shunned :  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain  decisive  tone,  which  may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest  oian, 
who  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sentiments  he  utters;  and 
which  is  calculated  for  making  a  general  impression.  A  feeble  aud 
hesitating  manner  bespeaks  always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  own 
opinion;  which  is,  by  no  means,  a  favourable  circumstance  for  hi:« 
mducing  others  to  embrace  it 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from 
reflection  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The 
sum  of  what  has  been  said,  is  this:  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is 
persuasion j  and  this  must  be  founded  on  conviction.  ArgumcDt 
and  reasoning  must  be  the  basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  busi- 
ness, and  not  mere  declaimers.  We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest 
on  the  side  which  we  espouse ;  and  utter,  as  much  as  possible,  our 
own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments.  The  premeditation  should 
be  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear  order  and  method  should 
be  studied;  the  manner  and  expression  warm  and  animated;  though 
still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence,  which  may  at  times  be  suita- 
ble, carried  on  under  the  proper  restraints  which  regard  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  lay  on  every  public 
speaker:  the  style  free  and  easy ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather  than 
diffuse;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  conclude  this 
head,  let  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine 
and  artful  speaking  is  momentary ;  that  made  by  argument  and  good 
sense,  is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  I  may  afibrd  an  exemplification  of  that  species 
of  oratory  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from 
Demosthenes.  Even  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English 
translation,  they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and 
spirited  eloquence  which  I  have  so  often  praised.  I  shall  take  my 
extracts  mostly  from  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  which  were  en- 
tirely popular  orations  spoken  to  the  general  convention  of  the  etti- 
£en8  of  Athens:  and,  as  the  subject  of  both  the  Philippics,  and  the 
Olynthiacs,  is  the  same,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  one  oretton, 
but  shall  join  together  passages  taken  from  two  or  three  of  thenn ; 
such  as  may  show  his  general  strain  of  speaking,  on  some  of  the 
chief  branches  of  the  subject.  The  subject  in  general  is,  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  growing 
power  and  crafty  policy  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  sooa 
after  overwhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  he^sran 
to  be  alarmed;  but  their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measuren 
fbeblei  several  of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gainf>d  by 
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Philip's  bribes  to  itydur  his  eauso.  In  this  eritical  eonjuneture  of 
afiiirs,  Demosthenes  arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  his 
first  Philippic ;  which,  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations^  is  siir- 
pk  and  artless.* 

'Had  we  been  oonvened,  Athenians!  on  torae  new  subject  of  de« 
bate,  I  had  waited  till  most  of  your  usual  counsellors  had  declan*d 
iheir  opinions.  If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  thein^  I 
should  have  continued  silent;  if  not,  I  should  then  have  attempt^nl 
to  speak  my  sentiments.  But  since  those  very  points  on  which  d)cse 
speakers  have  often  times  been  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be 
considered ;  though  I  have  arisen  first,  I  presume  I  may  exjiect  your 
pardon;  for  if  they,  on  former  occasions,  had  advised  the  propf!r 
measures,  you  would  not  have  found  it  needful  to  consult  at  present 

'First  then,  Athenians !  however  wretched  the  situation  of  our  af- 
fairs at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  despe- 
rate. What  I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  appear  a  para- 
dox; yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  past  misfortunes  afford  a  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  our  future  hopes.t  And  what  is  that? 
even  that  our  present  diflBculties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total 
indolence,  and  otter  disregard  of  our  own  interest  For  were  wp 
thus  situated,  in  spite  of  every  effort  which  our  duty  demanded, 
then  indeed  we  might  regard  our  fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate. 
But  now,  Philip  hath  oruy  conquered  your  sopineness  and  inae* 
tivity ;  the  state  he  hath  not  conquered.  You  cannot  be  said  to  be 
defeated ;  your  force  bath  never  been  exerted. 

*  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must  find  a 
fiHmidable  enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  nume- 
rous armies  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of 
our  state,  despoiled  of  so  much  of  its  dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that 
he  thinks  justly.  Yet  let  him  reflect  on  this :  there  was  a  time,  Athe- 
nians !  when  we  possessed  Pydna,  Patidoea,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that 
country  round :  when  many  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him, 
were  free  and  independent,  and  more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to 
his.  If  Philip,  at  that  time  weak  in  himself,  and  without  allies,  had 
lesponded  of  success  against  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged  m 
those  enterprises  which  are  now  crowned  with  success,  nor  could 
have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  at  which  you  now  be* 
hold  him.  But  he  knew  well  that  the  strongest  places  are  only  prizes 
laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the  conqueror.  '  He 
knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolved  naturally  to  those 
who  are  in  the  field ;  the  possessions  of  the  supine,  to  the  active  and 
intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  he  overturns  whole  nations. 
He  either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governs  as  a  piotector. 
For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such  as  they  see  re- 
solved, and  preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

^  If  you,  my  countrymen!  will  now  at  length  bepersuadedtoenter- 

*  III  the  following-  fixtnueU^  Leland't  tnoulation  if  mostly  followed. 

t  This  thought  is  only  hinted  at  in  the  first  Philippic,  but  brought  out  mors 
fttllj  ia  the  third ;  as  the  same  thought,  occasioned  by  similar  situations  of  aShirs 
Mmurtimes  iiccur  in  the  different  oratioi>«  on  this  subject 
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tain  tlic  like  sentiments;  if  each  of  you  will  be  disposed  to  approve 
himself  an  useful  citizen,  to  the  utmost  that  his  station  and  abilities 
enable  him ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young  lo 
take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves,  and  banish  tliese 
vain  hopes  which  every  single  person  entertains,  that  the  active  part 
of  public  business  may  lie  upon  others,and  he  remain  at  bin  ease; 
you  may  then,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  recall  those  opportuni- 
ties which  your  supinenesb  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions, 
and  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  roan.' 

*But  when,  0  my  coutStrymen !  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vi- 
gour? Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event?  till  forced  by- 
some  necessity?  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condi- 
tion? To  freemen,  the  disgrace  attending  on  misconduct  is^in  my 
opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Or  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambition 
to  wander  through  the  public  places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other, 
'  what  new  advices?'  Can  any  thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  maa 
of  Macedon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece ! 
'  Is  Philip  dead?' — ^  No— but  he  is  sick.'  Pray,  what  is  it  to  yoa 
whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not?  supposing  he  should  die,  you  would 
raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  continue  thus  regardless  of  your  in- 
terest 

*  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  circulating  aD 
the  rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.  Some  cry, 
Philip  hath  joined  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  are  concert 
ing  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Others  assure  us,  he  hath  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  otheni,  that  he  is  fortifying  places 
in  lUyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing  our  several  tales.  I  do 
believe  indeed,  Athenians !  that  he  is  intoxicated  with  his  greatness, 
and  does  entertain  his  imagination  with  many  such  visionary  pro- 
jects, as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose  him.  But  I  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken  his  measures,  that  the  weakest 
among  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are  who  spread  such  rumours) 
know  what  be  is  next  to  do.  Let  us  disregard  these  tales.  Let  us 
only  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy;  that  we  have  long 
been  subject  to  his  insolence ;  that  whatever  we  expected  to  have 
been  done  for  us  by  others,  hath  turned  against  us;  that  all  the 
resource  left,  is  in  ourselves;  and  that  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry 
our  arms  abroad,  we  should  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Let 
IS  be  persuaded  of  these  things,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  pro 
per  determination,  and  be  no  longer  guided  by  rumours.  We  need 
not  be  solicj  lous  to  know  what  particular  events  are  to  happen.  We 
may  be  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can  happen,  unless  we  give 
due  attention  to  our  own  afiairs,  and  act  as  becomes  Athenians.* 

<  Were  it  a  point  ganerally  acknowledged*  that  Philip  is  now  at 
actual  war  with  tlie  state,  the  only  thing  under  deliberation  would 
then  be,  how  to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But  since  there  are 
|)ersons  so  strangely  infatuated,  that  although  he  has  already  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  dominions,  although  he  is 

•  Pbil.  Ui. 
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alill  exieoding  his  conquests;  although  all  Greece  has  suffered  by 
his  injustice;  yet  they  can  hear  it  repeated  in  this  assembly,  that  it 
is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  embroil  the  state  in  war:  this  suggestion 
most  first  be  guarded  against.  I  readily  admit,  that  were  it  in  oui 
poirer  to  determine  whether  we  should  be  at  peace  or  war,  peace^ 
if  it  depended  on  our  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  embraced. 
Jiut  if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  sword,  and  gathered  his 
armies  round  him;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  while, 
in  fact,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities,  what  is  left  for  us 
but  to  oppose  him?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peac^j,  which  is 
only  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  u;.on  us,  after 
hb  other  conquests,  I  hold  that  man's  mind  to  be  disordered.  At 
least,  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards  Philip,  not  Philip's  conduct 
lowa^  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a  peace ;  and  this  is  the  peace 
for  which  Philip^s  treasures  are  expended,  for  which  his  gold  is  so 
liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  orators,  that  he  may  be  at  liberty 
u>  carry  on  the  war  against  ycu,  while  you  make  no  war  on  him. 

^Heavens!  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge 
of  peace  or  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions?    Is  there  any  man 
so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  paltry  villages 
of  Thrace,  Drongylus,  and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira,  that  Philip  is 
now  braving  the  utmost  dangers,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  toils 
and  seasons ;  and  that  he  has  no  designs  upon  the  arsenals,  and  the 
naviesyand  the  silver  mines  of  Athens?  or  that  he  will  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  Thrace,  and  leave 
you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  in  peace?  But  you  wait,  perhaps, 
till  he  declare  war  against  you.  He  will  never  do  so :  no,  though  he 
were  at  your  gates.     He  will  still  be  assuring  you  that  he  is  not  at 
war.     Such  were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  when  his 
forces  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  such  his  professions  to 
those  of  Pherse,  until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  walls:  and  thus 
lie  amused  the  Olynthians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  them, 
and  then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  must  quit 
their  city,  or  he  his  kingdom.     He  would  indeed  oe  the  absur- 
lest  of  mankind,  if,  while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Mid  are  wholly  engaged  in  accusing  and  prosecutinj^  one  another, 
he  should,  by  declaring  war,  put  an  end  to  your  private  contests, 
wstra  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal  against  him,  and  deprive  his  pen- 
sioners of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspending  your  resolii- 
lions,  t)iat  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the  state.     I,  for  my  part, 
bold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the  Megarsans,  by  his 
ittempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Eubo&a,  by  his  late  incursions  into 
Thrace,  by  hb  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has  violated  the 
treaty ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you ;  unless  you  shall  affirm, 
that  he  who  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still  at  peace,  until  the 
uralls  be  actually  invested.   The  man  whose  designs,  whose  whole 
fianduct, tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with 
me,  though  not  a  blow  hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 

'All  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  this  man*.s 
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ambition.    And  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  this,  we  send 
no  embassies  to  each  other;  we  express  no  resentment;  but  into 
such  wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  this  day,  we  neglect 
what  our  interest  and  duty  demand.     Without  engaging  in  associa- 
lions,  or  forming  confederacies,  we  look  with  unconcern  upon  Phi- 
lip's growing  power ;  each  fondly  imagining,  that  the  time  in  which 
another  is  destroyed,  is  so  much  time  gained  on  him;  although  no 
man  can  be  ignorant,  that,  like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever, 
he  is  coming  upon  those  who  think  themselves  the  most  remote 
from  danger.     And  what  is  the  cause  of  our  present  passive  disposi- 
tion ?    For  some  cause  sure  there  must  be,  why  the  Greeks,  who 
have  been  so  zealous  heretofore  in  defence  of  liberty,  are  now  so 
prone  to  slavery.     The  cause,  Athenians !  is,  that  a  principle,  which 
was  formerly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  exists  no  more;  a  prin- 
ciple which  conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia;  maintained  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  sea  and 
land.     That  principle  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence  of  all  those 
who  accepted  bribes  from  princes,  that  were  enemies  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.    T^o  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime 
altogether  unpardonable.     Neither  orators,  nor  generals,  would 
then  sell  for  gold,  the  favourable  conjunctures  which  fortune  put 
into  their  hands.     No  gold  could  impair  our  firm  concord  at  home, 
our  hatred  and  defiance  of  tyrants  and  barbarians.     But  now  all 
things  are  exposed  to  sale,  as  in  a  public  market    Corruption  has 
introduced  such  manners,  as  have  proved  the  bane  and  destruction 
of  our  country.     Is  a  man  known  to  have  received  foreign  money  ? 
People  envy  him.     Does  he  own  it?  They  laugh.    Is  he  convicted 
in  form?  They  forgive  him:  so  universally  has  this  contagion  dif- 
fused itself  among  us. 

*  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bribes,  yet  are 
struck  with  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  something  more  than  human,  they 
may  see,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all  those 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  his  present  elevation ;  and  that  his  afisdn 
are  now  ready  to  decline.  For  I  myself,  Athenians!  should  think 
Philip  really  to  be  dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  means. 
When  forces  join  in  harmony  and  affection,  and  one  common  interest 
unites  confederating  powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with  alacrity, 
and  endure  distresses  with  perseverance.  But  when  extravagant 
ambition  and  lawless  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  have  aggrandis- 
ed a  single  person,  the  first  pretence,  the  slightest  accident,  over- 
throws him,  and  dashes  his  greatness  to  the  ground.  For,  it  is  not 
possible,  Athenians!  it  is  not  possible,  to  found  a  lasting  power  up- 
on injustice,  peijury,  and  treachery.  These  may  perhaps  succeed 
for  onc3,  and  borrow  for  a  while,  from  hope,  a  gay  and  a  flounsning 
iippearance.  But  time  betrays  their  weakness,  and  they  fall  of  them- 
selves to  ruin.  For,  as  in  structures  of  every  kind,  the  lower  parts 
should  have  the  firmest  stability,  so  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
vTp'it  enterprises  should  be  justice  and  truth.  But  this  solid  founds- 
tioM  is  wanting  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

*  Hunr^  among  his  confederates,  there  are  many  who  hate,  wb# 
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who  envy  him.  If  you  will  exert  yourselves  as  your  ho* 
nour  and  your  interest  require^  you  will  not  only  discorer  the  weak- 
ness  and  insincerity  of  his  confederates,  but  the  ruinous  condition 
abo  of  his  own  kingdom.  For  you  are  not  to  imaeine,  that  the 
ioelinrntions  of  his  subjects  are  the  same  with  those  of  their  prince. 
He  thirsts  for  glory ;  but  they  have  no  part  in  this  ambition.  Ha 
raased  by  those  various  excursions  he  ts  ever  making,  they  groan 
under  perpetual  calamity;  torn  from  their  business  and  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  beholding  commerce  excluded  from  their  eoasts.  All  those 
glaring  exploits,  which  have  inven  him  his  apparent  greatness,  hare 
wasted  his  natural  strength,  bisown  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  much 
weaker  than  it  originally  was.  Besides,  his  profligacy  and  baseness, 
and  those  troops  of  bufibons.,  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he  ca- 
resses and  constantly  keeps  about  him,  aro,  to  men  of  just  discern- 
ment,  great  indications  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  At  present,his 
successes  east  a  shade  over  these  things ;  but  let  his  arms  meet  with 
the  least  dtsgraee,  his  feebleness  will  appear,  and  his  character  he 
exposed.  For,  as  in  our  bodies,  while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health, 
theeflectof  some  inward  debility,  which  has  been  growing  upon  him, 
may,  for  a  time,  be  concealed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  of 
disease,  all  his  secret  infirmities  show  themselves,  in  whatever  part 
of  his  frame  the  disorder  is  lodged :  so  in  states  and  monarcnies, 
whfle  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad,  many  defects  escape  the  general 
eve;  but,  as  soon  as  war  reaches  their  own  territory,  their  infirmi- 
ties come  forth  to  general  observation. 

*  Fortune  has  great  influence  in  all  human  afiairs ;  but  I,  for  my 
part,  should  prefer  the  fortune  of  Athens,  with  the  least  degree  of  vi- 
gour in  asserting  your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortune.  For  we  have 
many  better  reasons  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this 
man.  Bnt,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exert  his  own  strength,  hath  no 
title  to  depend  either  on  his  friends,  or  on  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  he,  who  is  himself  ever  amidst  the  labours  and  dangers 
of  the  field ;  who  is  every  where ;  whom  no  opportunity  escapes ; 
to  whom  no  season  is  unfavourable ;  should  be  superior  to  you,  who 
are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays,  and  framing  decrees,  and 
inquiring  after  news.  The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising, 
if  we,  woo  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state  engaged  in 
war,  should  conquer  one  who  adts,  in  every  instance,  with  indefati- 

Eable  vigilance.  It  is  this,  Athenians !  it  is  this  which  gives  him  all 
is  advantage  against  you.  Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs,  can,  in  a 
moment,  strike  the  blow  where  he  pleases.  Sut  we,  when  any  acci- 
dent alarms  us,  first  appoint  our  Trierarohs ;  then  we  allow  them  the 
exchange  by  substitution;  then  the  supplies  aro  considered;  next, 
we  resolve  to  man  our  fleet  with  strangers  and  foreigners ;  then  find 
it  necessary  to  supply  their  place  ourselves.  In  the  midst  of  those 
delays,  what  we  are  failing  to  defend,  the  enemy  is  already  master 
of;  for  the  time  of  action  is  spent  by  us  in  preparing;  and  the 
issues  of  war  will  not  wait  for  our  slow  and  irresolute  measures. 
2n  88 
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*  Consider,  then,  jonr  present  sitaatkni,  and  make  such  profisfam 
at  the  urgent  danger  requires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thousands,  or 
four  twenty  thousand  foreigners ;  of  those  armies  which  appear  so 
tnagnificent  on  paper  only ;  vreat  and  terrible  in  your  decrees^  in 
execution  weak  and  contemptmle.  But  let  your  army  be  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of  the  state ;  let  it  be  an  Athenian  strength 
to  which  you  are  to  trust ;  and  whomsoever  you  appoint  asgenerml* 
let  them  be  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  aumority*  For  ever 
since  our  armies  have  been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  victories 
have  been  gained  over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while  our 
enemies  have  risen  to  an  extravagant  power.' 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  forces  which  shooU 
be  raised ;  the  places  of  their  destination ;  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  they  should  set  out;  and  then  proposes^  m  form,  hb 
motbuy  as  we  would  call  i^  or  his  decree,  for  the  nec^sary  supply 
of  money,  and  for  ascertaining  the  funds  from  which  it  should  be 
raised.  Having  finished  all  that  relates  to  the  business  under  de* 
liberation,  he  concludes  these  orations  on  public  affairs,  commonly 
with  no  longer  peroration  than  the  foUowii^f,  which  terminates  the 
first  Philippic ;  ^  I,  for  my  part,  have  never*  upon  any  occasion,  chosen 
to  court  your  favour  by  speaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  eonvmced 
would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occasion,  ^ou  have  heard  my  senti- 
ments freely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve.  1  should 
have  been  pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  have 
your  true  mterest  laid  before  you,  so  I  imght  have  been  assured, 
that  be  who  htyeth  it  before  you  would  share  the  advantage.  But 
uncertain  as  I  laiow  the  consequence  to  be  with  respect  to  myselC 
I  yet  determined  to  speak,  because  I  was  convinced  tfiat  these 
measures,  if  pursued,  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  public.  And,  of 
all  those  opinions  which  shall  be  offered  to  joar  acceptance,  may  the 
gods  determine  that  to  be  chosen  which  will  best  advance  the  gene- 
ral welfiire !' 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  one,  recourse 
must  be  bad  to  the  excellent  original. 


^UEsnoirs* 


ArrxR  the  prelhninary  views  which 
have  been  given  of  the  nature  of  elo- 
(jneiice  in  i^neral,  and  of  the  state  m 
which  it  has  sobsMed  in  different  ages 
aiMl  ecmntries,  upon  what  are  we  now 
fo  enter?  into  what  three  kinds  did 
the  anciems  divide  all  orations ;  and 
wliai  was  the  soope  of  each?  What 
wnre  the  chief  subjeets  of  demonstra- 
M\-e  eloquence?  In  what  was  the  deli- 
l-erativf  :snpWyed ;  and  of  the  judidal, 


whet  is  observed?  Of  tha  dMsooL 
what  k  remarked  ?  X^liat  division  wOl 
suit  our  pupsw  better,  and  be  found 
more  tnefal  7  How  does  this  divMD 
coincide  with  the  ancient  one;  hoc 
with  what  exoeptkm?  What  Ixkim^ 
to  all  three?  But  before  proeeediai^  to 
them,  what  does  our  autnor  intend  lf» 
show:  and  why?  How  is  thw  ithuh 
tii^ted?  What  shall  our  author  Ky 
aside;  and  with  wluu  will  lie  U-^l 
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WbOB  li  tiM  moil  8K|ptfl  tlMim  of 
iliM  knd  i£  clwjiMifeoo  to  b6  fbondv 
Wfaero,aln^fimr  it  display  knlf;  and 
whflPB  may  it  take  plaee  f  What  k  iti 
ihfeet;  and  what  muit  tliere  always 
to  7  Id  all  attempla  to  penniade  men. 
"jMii  wliat  pffineiple  mnit  we  proceed  t 
H^hatk  a  moaterninwMiOPinion:  and 
what  remark  foUowst  Whv  will  the 
Aow  of  eleqaenoe  which  they  mak^ 
fileaae only  the  trifliiig  and aaperfieialT 
Of  ^diaterer  iank  the  hearer  mayhe. 
what  ill  the  ipeaker  Dever  to  pranme  7 
Why  3  it  a  dangeroui  ezperimeiit7 
How  m  thm  reamifc  inantiated  7  When, 
particularly,  oogfat  poblio  maken  to 
he  carefol  not  to  trifle  with  their  hear- 
en?  What  AinHil  er^er  be  kept  in 
view?    How  if  thb  jUoitrated;  and 
hence,  what  kXkmwl  fo  preference  to 
what,  dioQld  public  speukuiff  set  loch  a 
pHttem  as  this  before  them  7  In  address- 
I1U?  a  popular  asrembly,  what  should  be 
their  fint  stody7  What  wiU  be  the  ef- 
IkX  of  this:  and  what  will  Mow? 
What  says  Qnintilian7  What  m  the 
next  requisite,  in  order  to  be  a  penna- 
nve  speaker  m  a  popular  asrembly  7 
What  should  we  nerer  espouse ;  and 
why  7  What  only  carries  oanTfetkm7 
in  a  fiwmer  lecture,  what  was  obser- 
ved 7  Of  this,  what  is  here  observed ; 
and  what  ((m1ows7  What  do  younp 
people  conridcr  usef\il7  But  of  what  is 
our  autfior  afraid  7  Under  what  circum* 
•umoes  only  should  theyallow  thero- 
selvee  such  a  hlierty  7  Why  is  it  not. 
even  in  such  meetings,  recommended 
as  the  most  useful  exercise  7  By  pur- 
miofir  thk  course,  what  habit  win  they 
acquire?  Where  is  it  partieahirly  dan- 
irerous  ibr  young  pnu^itwners  to  make 
use  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech ;  and 
why  7  What  do  derates   in  popular 
courts  seldom  allow  the  speaker?  To 
what  must  the  arffuments  be  suited ; 
and  what  fblkiws?  Against  what  is 
there  a  i^eneral  pftjudjce;  and  when 
only  have  they  any  propriety  7  As  the 
derate  advances  why  are  they  un- 
suitable? Against  what  does  tmi  not 
conclude;  and  of  the  negleetofitjwhat 
is  observed  7  What  kind  of  premedita- 
tion w  mooi  advantageous?  With  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  aud  with  tegard  to 
the  words  and  expreesion,  what  is  ob- 
served 7  Until  what  pcnoH  may  it  be 
proper  forn  younjj  perpon  to  commit  to 
memory  i|ie  whole  aC  what  he  has  to 


say  7  But  aller  soob  pciwuaianees  at 
this  kind  shall  have  given  him  bold- 
ness, what  will  he  find  to  be  a  better 
method?  Of  what  advantage  will  these 
short  notes  be?  To  what  does  this  lead 
our  audnr  in  the  next  plaee  to  ob^ 
serve?  By  this,  whst  does  he  not 
meant  But,  though  the  method  be  noi 
hud  down  in  form,  yet  what  fbUows? 
What  will  every  one  who  speaks  find  ot 
great  advantage  7  What  will  be  the 
eflbct  of  this  f  With  respect  to  hearerSk 
what  is  (Aserved;  and  what  isitsef^ 
feet?  What  ii,  therefore,  dbserved; 
and  why  7  Of  what  is  our  author  here- 
after to  treat?  What  ihall  we  now 
consider :  and  of  them,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Of  the  effect  of  the  aspect  of  a 
large  assembly,  what  m  observed;  and 
why  7  What  have  then  their  proper 
place;  and  what  form  the  pecnuar 
characteristics  oC  popular  eloquence,  in 
its  highest  degree  of  perfection  7 

Of  ^e  Vboty  wluch  we  are  now 
giving,  of  the  strong  and  passionate 
manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  what  is 
observed?  What  is  the  ^nit  restraint, 


and  why  ?  For  what  m  there  most  fre- 
guent  oecasbn;  and  what  follows? 
What  is  the  second  restraint 7  Whatit 
ahraya  its  efiect;  and  why?  How  ■ 
this  iUustrated  ?  What  is  here  the  great 
rule  7  In  what  manner  may  one  oe  a 
speaker  both  of  reputatwn  and  influ- 
ence 7  But  to  attain  the  pathetic  uid 
sublime  in  oratory,  what  is  required? 
What  is  the  third  restraint?  What  re- 
mark folkywi?  What  must  he  not  do; 
how  must  he  begin ;  and  why  7  Let  a 
speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be 
animaled,  and  fired  byhis  subject,  what 
is  alwavs  expected  of  hun?  what  has 
a  vronderful  efiect  both  to  please  siid 
to  perroade?  Of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  tt  the  fourth  restraint?  Why  m 
this  directkm  given?  Of  this^  what  is 
observed?  For  whatb  it  no  reasoD? 
But  for  what  is  it  a  reason?  What  is 
done  by  Demosthenes,  in  order  tojusti- 
fy  the  unsuccesiful  actkm  of  Client 
niea?  What  is  also  donebyCioero} 
and  of  both  pasaages^  what «  obeervedf 
What  remark  f<3kiwB?  What  k  the 
fifth  and  last  resuramt?  What  cannot 
atone  for  neglect  of  these?  How  is  tl^ 
remark  iUustrated  7  What  says  Quin- 
txlian  7  No  one  should  ever  rise  toepeak 
in  publK,  witlxyut  first  domg  wfiat? 
Where,  among  the  ancients,  shall  we 
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End  ftbk  Mrtaealarly  fnartwd  od?  Be- 
dte  the  aoitDonitioa  ooaUuned  in  Cieero^s 
oratkniy  ad  Brutunu  What  ahould  the 
carreot  style  be?  Of  quaint  and  artifi- 
flia]  expresakxuL  what  b  here  observed? 
What  should  be  studied ;  and  what, 
when  properly  introduced,  produces  a 
happy  enect?  Under  what  droum- 
■tanees  may  some  inaecuraeies  be  over- 
kxiked?  VHiendo  they  escape?  With 
regeurd  to  the  degree  of  comeisenoBs  or 
dimwenesHy  what  is  observed?  What 
manner  has  oommonly  been  recom- 
mended? What,  howevei^  is  our  au- 
thor inclined  to  think?  Of  whatis  there 
no  doubt?  To  do  what  must  care  be 
taken ;  but  of  this  care^  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Of  a  loose  and  verbose  mamiert 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  had  we  bel* 
ter  de?  Of  what  is  our  authcx-  after- 
wards to  treat?  At  present,  what  is  it 
sufficient  to  observe?  What  manner 
should  always  be  shunned  ?  But  what 
may  be  aaromed  even  bv  a  modest 
mmi  ?  What  does  a  feeble  and  hesi- 
taiiDg  manner  bespeak }  and  what  is 
paid  of  it?  What  is  the  end  of  poimlar 
speakinff ;  and  on  what  must  it  be 
founded!  If  we  would  be  speakers  of 
busiaesB,  and  not  mere  dedaimen,  what 
must  be  the  basis?  On  what  should  we 
be  engaged  in  earnest;  and  what 
should  we  utter?  Of  what  should  the 
premeditation  be  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  With  what  remark  is  this  head 
concluded?  Why  are  the  fijUowingex- 


traote  from  Demosthenes  inserted?  Uo* 
der  the  groat  diaadvantaffe  of  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  what  wdl  they  ^dubitt 
Whence  are  the  fdbwing;  and  ol 
them,  what  is  observed?  How  are  the 
extracts  selected;  and  why?  What  is 
the  subject  of  the  oratkms?  What  dir^ 
position  did  the  Athenians  manifest  I 
In  this  critical  coqjuncture,  who  arose  ; 
and  in  what  manner  does  he  beffin  his 
first  Philippio?  (The  foUowing  extract* 
should  be  carefully  committed.) 


ANALY&Oa 

Tlie  diflerent  lands  of  pdUie  spealdng. 

1.  The  eloqueoce  ot  popular  aasem- 

Klifta. 

A.  Its  fbundatioo. 

B.  The  speaker  himself  should  be 
peiBuaded  of  what  he  recom- 
mends to  others, 

G.  Preparative  directions. 
B.  The  style  of  popular  ekiquenrew 
a.  The  warmth  should  be  suited 

to  the  subject. 
Ik  It  should  never  be  eo^nte^ 

feited. 
c  It  shoold  not  be  carried  too  far 
d  The  public  ear  should  be  re> 

garded. 
e.  The  decorums  of  time^  pfaiee, 

&c  should  be  attended  txk 

2,  Extracts  finom  Demosthenes'  ova- 


LECTURE  XJLVlll. 


ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  BAR.— ANALYSIS  OP  CICE* 
RO'S  ORATION  FOR  CLUENTIUS. 


I  TREATED  ui  the  last  lecture  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  eloquence 
of  popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  head  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  public 
%peaking,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  ray  observations  upon  which 
will  therefore  be  the  shorter.  All,  however,  that  was  said  m  the  for- 
mer lecture,  must  not  be  applied  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  importance  tliat 
1  be|pn  with  showily  where  the  distinction  lies. 
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In  the  fint  place,  the  ends  of  speakinr  tt  the  bar,  and  in  popular 
a«eaiblies«  are  commonly  different  In  popuhr  assemblies,  the 
gieat  ofageet  is  persuasion;  the  orator  aims  at  determinixig  the  hear- 
ers to  eooie  choice  or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or  useful.  For  accom- 
plisihing  this  end,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  apply  himself  to  all  tlie 
prineipSes  of  action  in  our  nature;  to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart, 
as  weU  as  to  the  understanding.  But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the 
forest  object  There,  it  is  not  the  speaker's  business  to  persuade  the 
judges  to  what  is  good  or  useful,  but  to  show  them  what  is  just  and 
true ;  and  of  course,  it  is  chiefly,  or  solely,  to  the  understanding  that 
his  eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  characttfistical  diflerence 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  riew. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  to  one 
or  to  a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravity, 
and  authority  o^  character.  There  they  have  not  those  advantages 
whidi  a  mixed  and  numerous  assembly  affords  for  employing  all  the 
arts  of  speech,  even  supposing  their  subject  to  admit  them.  Pas- 
sion does  not  rise  so  easily ;  the  speaker  is  heard  more  coolly ;  he  is 
watched  over  more  severely;  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicnle, 
by  attempting  that  high  vehement  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in 
speaking  to  a  muUitude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects 
which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  a  very  different  species  of  oratory 
from  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In  the'  latter,  the  speaker  ha«  a 
much  wider  range.  He  is  seldom  confined  to  any  precise  rule; 
he  can  fetch  his  topics  from  a  gre«i.  variety  of  quarters;  and  employ 
every  illustration  which  his  fancy  or  imagination  suggests.  But,  at 
the  bar,  the  field  of  speaking  is  limited  to  precise  law  and  statute. 
Imagination  is  not  allowed  to  take  its  scope.  The  advocate  has  al* 
ways  lying  before  him  the  line,  the  square,  and  the  compass.  These, 
it  is  his  principal  business  to  be  continually  applying  to  the  subjects 
nnder  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  of 
a  much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of 
popular  assemblies ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  beware  of 
considering  even  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
as  exact  n^dels  of  the  manner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the 
present  stale  of  the  bar.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  youn^  lawyers  ot 
this;  because,  though  tiiese  were  pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  criminal 
causes,  yet,  in  Iket,  the  nature  of  the  bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearer  approach  to  popular  eloquence, 
than  what  it  now  does.    This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes: 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  vras 
much  less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us.  In 
tlie  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statuses  ivere 
few,  simple,  and  general ;  and  the  decision  of  causes  was  trasted^ 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges. 
Eloquence,  muck  more  than  jurisprudence,  was  the  study  of  those 
who  were  to  plead  causes.     Cicero  somewhere  says,  that  three 
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months  &iady  was  sufficient  to  make  ai|iy  mto  a  complete  cmliati » 
nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  )beli<good  pleaaer  at  the  bar, 
who  had  never  studied  law  at  all.  Jpov  there  were  among  the  Rp» 
mans  a  set  of  men  called  pragmatici,  whose  office  it  was  to  giv« 
the  orator  all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  cause  he  was  to  phuMi 
required,  and  which  he  put  into  that  popular  form,  and  diessed  up 
with  those  colours  of  eloquence,  thi:  were  best  fitted  for  ialuencing 
the  judges  before  whom  be  spoke. 

We  may  observe  next,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judges^  both  itt 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  commonly  much  more  numerous  than 
they  are  with  us,  and  formed  a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The 
renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  consisted  of  fifty 
judges  at  the  least  *  Some  make  it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more. 
When  Socrates  was  condemned,  by  what  court  it  is  uneertain, 
we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  280  voted  against  him.  In 
Rome,  the  Praetor,  who  was  the  proper  judge  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  named,  for  every  cause  of  moment,  the  Judiees 
Seleetif  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  and  ha<l 
the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  famous  cause 
of  Milo,  Cicero  spoke  to  fifty-one  Judices  SelecHf  and  so  had  the 
advantage  of  addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few 
learned  judges  of  the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to 
an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens.  Hence  all  those  arts  of  popular 
eloquence,  which  we  find*  the  Roman  orator  so  frequently  employ- 
ing, and  probably  with  much  success.  Hence  tears  and  eommis- 
eration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  gaining  a 
cause.  Hence  certain  practices,  which  would  be  reckoned  thea- 
trical among  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  bar;  such  as  introduc 
ing  not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but 
presenting  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young  children,  endea- 
vouring, to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difierenee  beiween 
the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also 
the  difi*erence  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  which 
I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  CieMx>^s  man- 
ner of  pleading  would  now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  great 
advantage  he  may  still  be  studied  by  every  speaker  at  the  bar.  Jo 
the  address  with  which  he  opens  his  subject,  and  the  insinuation  lie 
employs  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the  judges;  in  the  distinct  ar- 
rangement of  his  facts;  in  the  gracefulness  of  hb  narration;  in  the 
conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments,  he  may  and  he  ought  to 
be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us ;  but  one  who 
should  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  his 
diffuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  pas- 
sion, would  now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if 
he  should  appear  there  in  the  Thga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  eoneenimg  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  Uit 

*  Vide  Poller,  Anliq  ~ol.  i.  p.  102 
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fiMHiditioa  of  ft  Iftwy^i  reputetimi  and  luccess,  must  always  be 
laid  in  a  profband  knowledge  of  hb  own  profession.  Nothing  is  of 
fliieh  eofisequenee  to  him,  or  deserves  more  his  deep  and  serious 
atady.  For  whatever  his  abilitiei  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his  know- 
ledge of  Ihe  law  be  reekoned  superficial,  few  will  choose  to  commit 
dieu  eaase  to  him.  Besides  previoas  study,  and  a  proper  stock  of 
knowledge  attained,  another  thing,  highly  materml  to  the  success 
of  «very  pleader,  is,  a  diligent  and  painful  attention  to  every  cause 
with  wliieh  he  is  entmsted,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the 
frets  and  cireomstanees  relating  to  it  On  this,  the  ancient  rhetori- 
dans  instit  with  great  earnestness,  and  justly  represent  it  as  a  neces 
aaiy  basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 
Cieero  tells  us  (under  the  character  of  A  ntonius,  in  the  second  book 
DeOfmtore)  thathealways  conversed  at  full  length  with  every  client 
who  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  should  be  nn 
witness  U>  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  explain 
himself  move  freely;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  objection,  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  might 
eome  at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  iully  prepared  on  every  point  o! 
the  busiaess;  and  that,  after  the  client  had  retired,  he  used  to 
balance  all  the  frets  with  himself,  under  three  different  characters, 
his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that  of  the  advocate  on  the  oppo 
sifte  side.  He  censures  very  severely  those  of  the  profession  who 
deeiine  taking  so  much  trouble;  taxing  them  not  only  with  shame 
ful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  trust*  To  the 
same  purpose  Quintilisn,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book, 
delivers  a  great  many  exeellent  rufes  concerning  all  the  methods 
which  a  lawver  should  employ  for  attaining  the  most  thorougli 
knowledge  of  the  cause  he  is  to  plead ;  again  and  again  recommend- 
log  patience  and  attention  in  conversation  with  clients,  and  ob- 
serving very  sensibly,  *  Non  tarn  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam 
tgnorare  neeessaria*  Frequenter  enim  et  vulnus^  et  remcdium,  in 
iu  orator  inveniet  quae  litigatorie  in  neutram  partem,  habere  mo- 
mentnm  videbnntur.'t 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  know- 
ledge which  the  study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause 
which  he  is  to  plead  in  particular,  can  furnish  him,  1  must  next  ob 


*  *  EqaSdem  loleo  dare  operam,  lit  4e  sua  quiique  re  ne  Ipse  doceat;  et  ne. 

'    aliM  tdAf  «|iio  libertei  loqmtor;  et  agere   adversarii  caacam,  ut  file   agai 

i;  at  qaicqttid  de  foa  re  eositareC,  ia  aiMttini  profarac    Itaque  cteTiUa  de- 

cessit,  Ues  pertonas  unui  sailiDco,  fvmma  aoimi  equilate;  mtua,  advenarii, 
indiees.«— NoimulH  dtun  operam  eaaiii  mtdtam  ezUtimari  volunt,  ut  toto  foro  vol- 
ftare,  at  aooai*  ad  caaaaai  ira  vjdeantar,  eaaiaa  dicunt  faKognltas.  In  quo  eit  ilia 
qotdaai  OMSaa  oStamo,  tal  negiifentiB  MMeptii  rebua,  v«l  peridfai  reoeptii  ;  acd 
ctiam  Ola,  laajor  opiniooe,  quod  nemo  potest  de  ea  re  quam  doq  novit,  noo  t«ff|Mf siiM 


f  <  To IWten  to  nometliiag  that  ie  euperiuous  can.  do  no  hurt ;  whereat  to  be 
%narant  of  soaMtbins  that  b  nMterial,  nMgr  be  higiily  prejndieial.  The  adTocaic 
will  fir«q^ieiitl/  diicorer  the  weak  lide  of  a  cause,  and  learn  at  the  taaie  time,  what  ie 
the  proper  defence,  from  cfarcomstancet  which,  lo  the  party  hlmi»elf,  appeared  to  be  ol 
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serve^  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  highest  mooueiit 
eiving  support  to  a  cause.  It  were  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that 
because  the  ancient  popular  and  yehement  manner  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  superseded,  there  is  therefore  no  room  for  eloquence 
at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study  of  it  is  become  superfluous.  Though 
the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed,  yet  still  there  is  a  right  aod 
proper  manner,  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  much  as  ever. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  of  public  speaking  where  eloqueoee  is 
more  necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions^  the  subject  on  which 
men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  interest 
the  hearers.  But  Uie  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the  subjects  ge- 
Qftrally  asitatcd  at  the  bar,  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  certain 
tiiid  of  eloquence,  in  order  to  command  attention ;  in  order  to  give 
proper  weight  to  the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent 
any  thing  which  the  pleader  advances  from  passing  unregarded. 
The  effect  of  good  speaking  is  always  very  great  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  hearers,  by  a  cold, 
dry,  and  confused  speaker,  and  that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the 
same  cause  with  elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as  there  is  between 
our  conception  of  an  object,  when  it  is  presented  to  ua  in  a  dim 
light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  all 
the  liberal  professions,  none  gives  iairer  play  to  genius  and  abilities 
than  that  of  the  advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others  tn 
suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  prejudices,  or  secret  intrigues. 
He  is  sure  of  coming  forward  according  to  his  merit;  for  he  stands 
forth  every  day  to  view ;  he  enters  the  list  boldly  with  his  competi- 
tors; every  appearance  which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
whose  decision  seldom  fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  impartial. 
Interest  and  friends  may  set  forward  a  young  pleader  with  peeoliar 
advantages  beyond  others,  at  the  banning  ;  but  they  can  do  no 
more  than  open  the  field  to  hini.  A  reputation  resting  on  these  as- 
sistances will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark,  judges  decide,  parties 
vatch;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients  nevwfail  to  resort, 
vho  gives  the  mostapprovedspecimensofhb  knowledge,  eloquence, 
\nd  industry. 

It  must  belaid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  doquenoe  suited 
to  the  bar,  whether  in  speaking  or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the 
calm  and  temperate  kind,  and  connected  with  close  reasoning. 
Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagination,  in  wier 
to  enliven  a  dry  subject,  and  to  rive  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  atten* 
tion ;  but  this  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  sparing  hand ;  for  a 
florid  style,  and  a  sparkling  manner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker 
be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear,  by  the  judge.  They  detract  from  his 
wsight,  and  always  produce  a  suspicion  of  his  failing  in  soundness 
and  strength  of  argument  It  is  purity  and  neatness  of  expression 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied ;  a  style  perspicuous  and  proper,  which 
shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the  pedantry  of  law  termi, 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shall  appear  of  avoiding 
these,  when  they  are  suitable  and  necessary. 
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vvlTerbosity  is  a  commoaTauIty  of  which  the  eentlemenof  this  pio- 
fesion  are  accused ;  and  into  which  the  habit  oi  speaking  and  writing 
so  hastily,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  as  they  are  often  obliged  to 
do,  almost  unavoidably  betrays  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too 
maeh  recommended  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the 
bar,  that  they  should  early  study  to  guard  against  this,  while  as  yet 
they  hare  full  leisure  for  preparation.  Let  them  form  themselves, 
eqiecially  in  the  papers  which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  stroiig 
and  a  correct  style;  which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better 
in  a  few  words,  than  is  done  bv  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and 
Qidless  periods.  If  this  habit  be  once  acquired,  it  will  become  na* 
toral  to  them  afterwards,  when  the  multiplicity  of  business  shall 
force  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Whereas,  if 
the  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  be 
come  familiar,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions 
when  they  wish  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  to  express  themselves 
with  energy  and  grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.  This 
should  be  shown  chieflv  in  two  things ;  first,  in  stating  the  question ; 
In  showing  clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate;  what  we  admit, 
fdiat  we  deny;  and  where  the  line  of  division  begins  between  us. 
and  the  adverse  party.  Next,  it  should  be  shown  m  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pleading.  In  every  sort  of  ora- 
tion, a  dear  method  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  but  in  those  em- 
oroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to  the  bar,  it  is  almost  all  in 
all.  Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken,  in  previously 
studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there  be  indistinctness  and  dis- 
order there,  we  can  have  no  success  in  convincing:  we  leave  the 
whole  cause  in  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and  argumentation,  I 
shall  herearier  make  several  remarks,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only  observe, 
that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  bar,  should  always  be  as  concise  as 
the  nature  of  them  will  admit  Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course  of  the  pleading; 
but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his  manner  of  relating  them,  and 
needlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays  too  great  a  load  upon  the  memo- 
ry. Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circumstances  in  his  re- 
cital, h'*  adds  strength  to  the  material  facts;  he  both  gives  a  clearer 
view  ot  what  he  relates,  and  makes  the  impression  of  it  more  last- 
mg.  In  argumentation,  aeain,  I  would  incline  to  give  scope  to  a 
more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.  For 
m  popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain 
question,  arguments,  tidcen  from  known  topics,  gain  stren^h  by  their 
conciseness.  But  the  obscurity  of  law-points  freouently  requires 
Ihe  arguments  to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in 
order  to  be  fully  apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  employed  by  his 
adversary,  he  should  boon  his  guard  not  todo  them  injustice,  by  ais- 
guising,  or  placing  them  in  a  false  light    The  deceit  is  soon  discov- 
2X 
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ered ;  it  will  not  fail  of  being  exposed :  and  tends  to  impress  thf 
ju'l^re  nnd  the  hearers  with  distmst  of  the  speaker,  as  one  who  either 
xv^nts  discernment  to  perceive,  or  wants  fairness  to  admit,  the 
strength  of  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side.  Whereas,  when  thev 
see  that  he  states,  with  accuracy  and  candour,  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used  against  him,  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  j 
strong  prejudice  is  created  in  his  favour.  They  are  naturally  led  to 
think,  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  all  that  can  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  argument;  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  own  cause;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support  it  by 
any  artifice  or  concealment  The  judge  is  thereby  inclined  to  receive 
much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  given  him  by  a 
speaker,  who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  orator  has  greater  opportunity  of 
showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets  himself  to  represent 
the  reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  in  order  to  refute  them. 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a  lively 
reply,  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  somettiing  that  has  been 
said  on  the  other  side.  But,  though  the  reputation  of  wit  be  daz- 
eling  to  a  younf  pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him  to  rest  his 
strength  upon  this  talent  It  is  not  his  business  to  make  an  audience 
laughy  but  to  convince  the  judge ;  and  seldom,  or  never,  did  any  one 
rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of  use. 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  natural ; 
yet,in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  single  man,  the  warmth  which 
arises  from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  persuading  him.  An  advocate  personates  his  client;  he 
has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  interests;  he  stands  in 
his  place.  It  is  improper,  therefore,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
cause,  if  he  appears  indifferent  and  unmoved ;  and  few  clients  will 
be  fond  of  trusting  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  earnestness 
and  sensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into  every 
cause  that  is  committed  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  really 
to  excite  his  zeal  or  not  There  is  a  dignity  of  character,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  one  in  this  profession  to  sup- 
port For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  instrument 
of  persuasion  more  powerful,  than  an  opinion  of  probity  and  ho- 
nour in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  persuade.*  It  is  scarcely 
Kssible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  the  impression  made 
the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the  things  that  he  says. 
However  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  always  lending  ib 
weight  to  one  side  or  other;  either  detracting  from,  or  addina  to, 
the  authority  and  influence  of  his  speech.  This  opinion  of  ho- 
nour and  probity  must  therefore  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by 
some  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  man- 

*  <  PlanmuB  ad  omoia  moBMnCl  «t  Id  hoc  potitaa,  tl  vir  bomu  crediCiir.    Sic  euni 
cMitiQgU.  ut  DoastudUim  advocati  Tidmtur  aflefe,  led  pene  tattb  fidem,' 
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of  condoetiDg  thenL  And  thoucby  perhaps*  the  nttuie  of  the 
proiesaioii  may  render  it  extremely  difficulttocarfy  this  delicacy  to  its 
utaiost  lengthy  yet  there  are  atteotioas  to  this  poiat,  whichi  as  ever} 
good  man  for  virtue's  sake,  so  every  prudent  man  for  reputation ';« 
sake,  will  find  to  be  necessary.  He  will  always  decline  embarking 
in  eanaes  that  are  odious  and  manifestly  unjuat;  and,  when  he  sup- 
ports a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  such  ai^* 
meats  mm  q>pear  to  his  owu  judgment  the  most  tenable;  reserving 
his  aeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and  iniquity  are 
iagraoL  But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite  in  pub- 
lic neakera.  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

TlieBe  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me  con- 
cemingthe  peculiar  stiain  of  speaking  at  the  bar.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  farther,  I  shall  give  a  short  analysis  of  one  of  Cice> 
ro's  pleadings,  or  judicial  orations.  1  have  chosen  that,j9ro  C/u- 
eniitK  The  celebrated  one, /iro  MUonty  is  more  laboured  and  showy ; 
but  it  ia  *oo  declamatory.  That,  pro  ClueniiOy  comes  nearer  the 
strain  o1  a  modem  pleading;  and  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  very  long  and  complicated  too  in  the  subject,  yet  it  is  one 
cf  tiie  most  chaste,  correct,  and  forcible,of  all  Cicero's  judicial  ora 
tions,  and  well  deserves  attention  for  its  conduct 

Avitus  Cluentius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes, 
had  accused  his  stepfather  Oppianicus,of  an  attempt  to  poison  him. 
He  prevailed  in  the  prosecution ;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and 
tianisbed.  But  as  rumours  arose  oi  the  judges  having  been  cor- 
rupted by  money  in  this  cause,  these  gave  occasion  to  much  popu- 
aat  clamour,  and  had  thrown  a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  £ight 
years  afterwards  Oppianicus  died.  An  accusation  was  brought 
againat  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned  him,  together  with  a  charge 
a]bo  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  the  former  trial  to  condemn, 
in  thia  action  Cicero  defends  him.  The  accusers  were  Sassia,  the 
mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widow  of  Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus, 
the  son.  Q.  Naso,  the  Praetor,  was  judge,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Judieei  Seleeti, 

The  introdoetion  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from 
no  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  be- 
gins with  taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  accuser  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts.*  These  two  parts  were,  the  charge  of  having 
poisoned  Oppianicus;  on  which  the  accuser,  conscious  of  having  no 
proo^  did  not  lay  the  stress  of  his  cause ;  but  rested  it  chiefly  on 
the  other  charge  of  formerly  corrupting  the  judges,  which  was  capi- 
tal in  certain  cases,  by  the  Roman  law.  Cicero  proposes  to  follo^> 
him  in  this  method,  and  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindicatioa 
sf  his  client  from  the  latter  charge.     He  makes  several  proper  ob- 


*  *  AniBHidvartiley  judket,  oaMwm  aocufmlorif  ormUonem  ia  duai  di  visam  esse  parlci . 
Btiii  niti  ec  aasnopere  oonfidere  TidelMtur,  inridiA  jam  inveteratA  juiii 
■iMrA  CMitam  nodo  oooitMtudiiiit  cvuk,  tUnid^  et  diffidenler  aitiafere  ru- 
criaiaaD ;  qmk  da  re  lega  «tt  hmc  quettio  coi»tituta.    |uu|ue  mihi 
est  haac  eandem  djetribaUonein  inviduB  et  cruninain  tic  in  dsfentione  tonraia,  la 
iBldMfnl,  niiial  nr  aiesolilefffascrB  ToliuMe  retic€iid«>»  nee  ooncunre  dicead** 
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setvations  on  the  danger  of  judges  suffering  tfaemaelYes  to  be  swmjr- 
ed  by  a  popular  cry,  which  often  is  raised  by  faction,  and  directed 
against  the  innocent  He  acknowledges,  that  Cluentius  had  suffer- 
e.d  much  and  long  by  reproach,  on  account  of  what  had  posted  sit 
the  former  trial ;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  and 
assures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to  that  mat- 
ter so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satisfaction.  A 
great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  introduction. 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinous. 
A  mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  suA  actiossy  as 
having  first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and  having 
afterwards  poisoned  him,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client  The  first  step,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  orator,  was  to  remove  these  prqudices;  by  show- 
ing what  sort  of  persons  Cluentius's  mother,  and  her  husband  Oppi- 
.anieus,  were;  and  thereby  turning  the  edge  of  public  indignation 
against  them*  The  nature  of  the  cause  rendered  this  plan  altogo* 
ther  proper,  and  in  sim  ilar  situations  it  is  fit  to  be  imitated.  He  ezB> 
cutes  his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  force;  and  in  doing  it,  lays 
open  such  a  scene  of  infamy  and  complicated  guilt,  as  gives  a 
shocking  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  age;  and  such  as  would 
seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  taken  in 
the  former  trial,  of  the  facts  which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an  aban- 
doned character.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  tt- 
ther  of  Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a  young  man 
of  illustrious  birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own 
daughter.  She  prevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  dauf^ter,  and 
then  she  married  him  herself.*  This  Melinus  being  afterwards,  by 
the  means  of  Oppianicus,  involved  in  Sylla's  proscription,  and  pat 
to  death ;  and  Sassia  being  left,  for  the  second  time,  a  widow,  and 
in  a  very  opulent  situation,  Oppianicus  himself  made  his  addresses 
to  her.  She,  not  starUed  at  the  imprudence  of  the  proposal,  nor  at 
*he  thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  her 
former  husband's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cieero  says,  to  Oppiani- 
cus having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicus  removed  the 
objection  by  having  his  sons  privately  despatched ;  and  then,  divore- 
tng  his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between  him  and 
Si^ia.  These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
with  the  highest  colours  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  which  here  has  a  ve- 
ry proper  field.    Cluentius,  as  a  man  of  honour,  could  no  loagei 


*  'Lectum  Uhim  genialem  qaem  biennio  anta  fiUtt  sua  nubenti  ttrav«rat,  n 
MKtem  domo  sibi  oriMuri  et  tterni,  expiibA  alque  extcrbati  fiUA,  jubet.  Nalit  g». 
nero  locnis,  niUlit  aoipicibus,  fiiiieitfa  onunibiis  obmuubi.  O  mdicru 
dibile,  h  prater  Kane  mam,  in  onai  vita  inaiMfataBi !  O  aadadani 
flion  timuttte,  ti  mimu  Tim  deomm,  hoiainnmqqa  fliwmi  at  illaa  iptam 
Auretqiie  illti  naptialet?  noa  limen  cabiciili?  noe  cnbOe  Sliaf  aon  parietcg 
niqae  iptot  saperiomm  tettvt  aoptiamm  ?  paiftggit  ac  proatraTk  oaivJa  oipUinte 
kL  ftirore  ?  vidt  padAreni  libido ;  timorem  audacUl;  rationaD  aamitiA.'  Tba  wanRb 
nTCiccro*!  ^loqiMBce,  whkh  tbis  panagv  beanliAillj  aTaipHSWi  fa  hwa  fWBr  Jaiiiftiiil 
bj  the  lolgect. 
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lire  OB  any  toler»bl«  terait  wiih  t  wonuui^  a  mother  ooljr  iu  tha 
aame,  who  had  loaded  herself  and  all  her  family  with  so  much  die* 
honour;  and  hence  the  feud  which  bad  ever  aince  subsisted  b?- 
fcween  them,  and  had  involved  her  unfortunate  son  in  so  mueh  ti  om- 
ble  and  persecution.  As  for  Oppianicos,  Cieero  gives  a  bhort  hisiu- 
17  of  hia  life,  andafulldelailof  his  crimes;  and  by  what  be  relates, 
Oppianicus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  daring,  fierce,  and  cruel,  i»« 
satiable  in  avarice  and  ambition ;  trained  and  hardened  in  all  the 
crimes  which  those  turbulent  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscrip- 
tions produced ;  *  Such  a  man,'  says  our  orator,  ^  as,  in  place  of  be- 
mg  surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to  wonder 
that  he  had  escaped  so  long.' 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration,  which 
is  clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  that  famous  trial,  in 
which  his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  judges.  Both 
Clueotius  and  Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of  Larinum.  In  a  public 
contest  about  the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  had  taken 
opposite  sides,  which  embittered  the  misunderstanding  already  sub- 
sisting between  them.  Sassia,  now  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed 
him  on  to  the  destruction  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as  ' 
one  who  was  conscious  of  her  crimes;  and,as  Cluentius  was  known 
to  have  made  no  will,  they  expected,  upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to 
his  fortune.  The  plan  was  formed,  therefore,  to  despatch  him  by 
poison ;  which,  considering  their  former  conduct,  is  no  incredible 
part  of  the  story.  Cluentius  was  at  that  time  indisposed:  the  ser- 
vant of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to  give  him  poison,  and  one 
Fabricius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicus,  was  employed  in  the 
negotiation.  The  servant  having  made  the  discovery,  Cluentius 
first  prosecuted  Scamander,  a  freedman  of  Fabricius,  in  whose  cus> 
tody  the  poison  was  found ;  and  afterwards  Fabricius,  for  this  at- 
tempt upon  his  lifOb  He  prevailed  in  both  actions:  and  both  these 
persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  almost  unanimous,  of  the 
lui^es. 

Of  both  these  Pr^udieia,  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous 
trials,  he  gives  a  very  particular  account :  and  rests  upon  them  a  great 
part  of  his  argument,  as  in  neither  of  them,  there  was  the  least  charge 
or  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  tiie  judges.  But  in  both 
these  trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plainly;  in  both,  Seamandar 
and  Fabricius,  were  prosecuted  as  only  &e  instruments  and  ministers 
of  his  cruel  designa  As  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluen* 
tius  immediately  afterwards  raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Oppi* 
aniGUshimself,tLecontriverand  author  of  the  whole.  It  was  in  tliig 
prosecution,  that  money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges ; 
ill  Rome  was  filled  wiUi  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised 
fliat  no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  practictss 
were  not  checked.  By  the  following  arguments,  Cicero  defends  Iiift 
dient  against  this  heavy  charge  of  the  Crimen  corrupti  Judicii. 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  it  ] 
seeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given  against  Scamander  and  Frabri-^ 
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oi<itiy  in  the  two  fonner  trials ;  trials  that  were  fair  and  uneormpted,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  by  these,  the  road  was  laid 
clearly  open  to  the  detection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt.  His  instnioientft 
and  ministers  being  onee  condemned,  and  by  the  very  same  judges 
too,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  raise  a  cry  about  an  inno- 
cent person  being  circumvented  by  bribery,  when  it  was  OTident,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  guilty  person  was  now  brought  into  judgment, 
litider  such  circumstances,  that  unless  the  judges  were  altogether 
inconsistent  with  themselres,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corruption  of 
tlic  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  that  eorrup- 
lion  should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianicns  than  from  Cluentiiis. 
For  setting  aside  the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  men, 
the  one  fair, the  other  flagitious;  what  motive  had  Cluentius  to  try 
so  odious  and  dangerous  an  experiment,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to 
this  last  remedy,  who  saw  and  knew  himself,  and  his  caus3,  to  be  in 
the  utmost  danger,  than  the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itselC 
and  of  the  issue  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sen- 
tences given  by  the  same  judges,  he  had  full  reason  to  be  confident? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  bribe,  who  had  every 
thing  to  fear;  whose  life,  and  liberty,  and  fortune,  were  at  stake; 
than  he  who  had  already  prevailed  m  a  material  part  of  his  charge, 
and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  prosecution  than 
as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Oppianicns 
did  attempt  to  bribe  the  judges;  that  the  corruption  in  this  trial,  so 
much  complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  against 
him.  He  calls  on  Titus  Attius,  the  orator  on  the  opposite  side;  he 
challenges  him  to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenos,  one 
of  the  thirty-two  «/uc{»^  Seteeiiy  did  receive  money  from  Oppiani- 
cns; he  names  the  sum  that  was  given;  he  names  the  persons  that 
were  present,  when,  after  the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to 
refund  the  bribe.  This  is  a  strong  fact,  and  wonld  seem  quite  de- 
cisive. But,  unluckily,  a  very  cross  circumstance  occurs  here.  For 
this  very  Stalenus  gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppianious.  For  this 
strange  incident,  Cicero  accounts  in  the  following  manner:  Stale- 
nus, says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man,  and  accustomed  before 
to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Oppianicns  to  bring 
him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  certain  sum,  wMch  he 
undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  of  the  other 
judges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money:  when  he 
found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of,  deposit- 
ed in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  unwiliinjc 
to  part  with  my  of  it  to  his  colleagues;  and  bethought  himself  of 
some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to  himself. 
The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose,  was,  to  promote  the 
condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppianicus;  as,  from  a 
condemned  person,  he  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  of  being 
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csUcd  to  aeoount,  or  bei^  obliged  to  mftke  iwlitotion.  In  stcadi 
therefore,  of  endeaTOurinf^  to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritat- 
ed aoeh  ^  he  had  influence  with  ttaintt  Oppianicusi  bj  first  promis- 
tii|i;  tlieoi  money  in  his  name,  and  afterwards  telling  them  that  Op- 
paniciw  had  cheated  him.*  When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced, 
he  had  taken  measures  for  being  absent  himself :  but  being  brought 
by  Oppianicus's  lawyers  from  another  court,  and  obliged  to  give 
Us  Toiee,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lead  the  way  in  condemning  the 
man  whose  money  he  had  taken,  without  fulfilling  the  bargain 
which  he  had  made  with  him. 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Cluen- 
titts  seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared ;  and,  what  Cicero  chiefly  in- 
tended, the  odium  thrown  upon  the  adrerse  party.  But  a  difficult 
part  of  the  orator's  business  still  remained.  There  were  several 
subsequMit  decisions  of  the  prtttor,.the  censors,  and  the  senate, 
against  the  judges  in  this  cause ;  which  all  proceeded,  or  seemed 
to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption :  for  it  is 
plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  that  if  Oppianicus  had  given  money 
to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had  out-bribed  him.  To  all  these  decisions, 
however,  Cicero  replies  with  much  distinctness  and  subtilty  of  ar- 
^ment ;  though  it  mig^t  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  all  his 
reasonings  on  these  heads.  He  shows,  that  the  facts  were,  at  that 
time,  very  indistinctly  known ;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to  were 
hastily  given ;  that  not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  against  his 
client ;  and  that  such  as  they  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about 
by  the  inflammatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Quinctius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppi- 
anicus ;  and  who,  enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  em- 
ployed all  his  tribunitial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges 
who  condemned  his  client 

At  length,  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  of  law. 
The  Crimen  Corrupti  Judiciiy  or  the  bribing  of  judges,  was  capital 
In  the  famous  I^ex  Cornelia  de  SicariiSj  was  contained  this  clause 
(which  we  find  still  extant.  Pandect  lib.  xlviii.  tit  10,  §  1.)  '  Qt>i 
judicem  corruperit,  vel  corrumpendum  curaverit,  h4c  lege  teneatur.' 
This  clause,  however,  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  ma- 
gistrates and  senators ;  and  as  Cluentius  was  only  of  the  equestrian 
order,  he  was  not,  even  supposing  him  guilty,  within  the  law.  Of 
this  Cicero  avails  himself  doubly ;  and  as  he  shows  here  the  most 
masterly  address,  I  shall  give  a  summary  of  his  pleading  on  this 
part  of  the  cause :  ^  You,'  says  he  to  the  advocate  for  the  prosecu- 
tor, 'you,  T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  pven  it  out,  that  I 


"  *■  Cam  «Mct  •{€*•»  MMapCnofiis,  aiidaz,  caHidut,  perAdiotiii,  et  cani  dowi  mmb, 
mmernmim  in  Incitt  ec  iiMiiiMimis,  tantum  oimmiorttiii  potitun  ▼ideiit,  ad  omnem  wM^ 
UuB  ct  fraudcai  Tenare  mentem  sumb  capit.  Demnc  ji.dkilMM?  imbi  igitiir,  ipil 
pneMT  periculimi  et  mftuttiam  quid  qiiKretnr  ?  Siqiiis  earn  forte  catut  ez  perioila 
cripveris,  noiBie  radendan  cat?  pnBcipitafitem  igitur  iropellanai,  incptit,  at  patdttoai 
pcaitcnMiBiiii.  Capit  hoc  coiwillam  nt  pccuoiam  quibuidam  jiidicibaf  larittiiBis  poUi- 
ceatur,  deioda  earn  p.ittea  giipprimat ;  tit  qaoniam  grarct  hominat  tidk  tponte  levaii 
jadkaanroa  pmabat,  hot  qui  Irviores  erant,  devtitutioiie  iratot  Oppianico  raddcrtt  * 
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was  to  (iefend  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing  of  m* 
nocence,  but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behalf 
Have  I  done  so  ?  I  appeal  to  yourself.  Have  I  sought  to  cover 
him  behind  a  legal  defence  only?  On  the  contrary,  have  I  not 
pleaded  his  cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by  the  Corne- 
lian law,  to  be  capitally  convicted ;  and  shown,  that  neither  proof 
nor  probable  presumption  lies  against  his  innocence  ?  In  doing  so. 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluen 
tins  himsel£  For  when  he  first  consulted  me  in  this  cause,  and 
when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  clear  no  action  could  be  brought 
against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law,  he  instantly  besou^t  and  ob- 
tested me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his  defence  on  that  ground ;  saying, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
life;  and  that  what  he  sought,  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not  only  to 
be  absolved  from  any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens. 

^  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  this  cause  upon  his  plan.  But  my 
client  must  forgive  me,  if  now  I  shall  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For 
1  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  and  to  that  regard  which  my  charac*- 
ter  and  station  require  me  to  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  I  should 
allow  any  person  to  be  judged  of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him. 
You,  Attius,  indeed,  have  toM  us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach. 
that  a  Roman  knight  should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to 
which  a  senator,  for  corrupting  judges,  is  liable.  But  I  mast  tell 
you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater  reproach,  in  a  state  that  is  re- 
gulated by  law,  to  depart  from  the  law.  What  safety  have  any  of 
us  in  our  persons,  what  security  for  our  rights,  if  the  law  shall  be 
set  aside  ?  By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Naso,  sit  in  that  chair,  and 
preside  in  this  judgment?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you  accuse, 
or  do  I  defend  ?  Whence  all  the  solemnity  and  pomp  of  judges,  and 
clerks,  and  officers,  of  which  this  house  is  full?  Does  not  all  proceed 
from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  state; 
which,  as  a  common  bond,  holds  its  members  together;  and,  like 
the  soul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  the  public  func^ 
tions  ?*  On  what  ground,  then,  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law, 
or  move  that,  in  a  criminaJ  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step 
beyond  what  it  permits  them  to  go?  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
has  found,  that,  as  senators  and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities, 
and  greater  advantages  than  other  members  of  the  state,  uie  law 
should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more  strict,  and  the  purity  and 
uncomiptednessof  their  morals  be  guarded  by  more  severe  sanctions. 

*  AH  Attius,  *ndignum  esse  facinuS|  si  senator  Judicio  quenquam  drcuiirveneril, 
eum  legibttf  teneri :  tt  Eques  Romanos  hoc  idem  fecerit,  ettm  non  teneii.  Ut  tifas 
conctdam  hoc  indipnum  esse,  tu  mibi  concedas  necetse  eai  aiiilt*  esse  indigpi'iit,  in  el 
civitaie  quss  legibut  contineatur,  diicedi  a  leg ibus.  Hoc  Dam  vinculum  est  liojus  dip> 
nitatis  qii&  fruimur  in  repubiicA.  Hoc  fundam«ntum  libeiiatis ;  hie  Ibnt  equitaiis  ; 
taetu  et  animus,  et  consiliam,  et  sentenlia  civitatis  posita  est  in  legibus.  Ut  oorpom 
nostra  sine  mcnte,  sic  ctritas  sine  krge,  suis  partibus,  ut  nciris  ac  sanguine  l&niMnbris, 
nti  non  potest.  Legum  minittri,  inagistratus ;  l^fum  interpretes,  judices ;  legum  dtt« 
oique  idcirco  omnes  sumus  serri,  ut  hber.  esse  poisimus ;  Quid  est,  Q.  Naao,  cor  to  io 
boc  loco  sedeai?^  k/o. 
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But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  institution  should  be  altered,  if 
vou  msh  to  hare  the  Cornelian  law,  concerning  bribery,  extender! 
to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  violating  the  law,  but  in  pro|)o»- 
ing  to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  hiiw.  My  client,  Cluen- 
tius,  will  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure,  who  now,  while  the  old 
taw  subsists^  rejected  its  defence,  and  required  his  cause  to  be 
pleaded,  as  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it  But,  though  he  would  not 
avail  himself  of  tlie  law,  you  are  bound  in  justice  not  to  stretch  it 
beyond  its  proper  limits.' 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head ;  eloquent  surely, 
and  strong.  As  his  manner  b  difiuse,  I  have  greatly  abridged  it 
from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its  force. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other  accusa* 
lion  that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  having  poisoned  Oppi< 
anicus.  On  this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  themselves  laid  small 
stress;  having  placed  their  chief  hope  in  overwhelming  Cluentius 
with  the  odium  of  bribery  in  the  former  trial;  and  therefore,  on 
this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  long.  He  shows  the 
improbability  of  the  whole  tale  which  they  related  concerning  this 
pretended  poisoning,  and  makes  it  appear  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  any  shadow  of  proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains,  but  the  peroration  or  conclusion  ot 
the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  oration, 
Cicero  is  uncommonly  chaste;  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  waimth 
and  earnestness,  keeps  clear  of  turgid  declamation.  The  peroration 
turns  on  two  points;  the  indignation  which  the  character  and  con- 
fiuct  of  Sassia  ought  to  excite,  and  the  compassion  due  to  a  son,  per- 
secuted through  his  whole  life  by  such  a  mother.  He  recapitulates 
the  crimes  of  Sassia ;  her  lewdness,  her  violation  of  every  decorum ; 
her  incestuous  marriages,  her  violence  and  cruelty.  He  places,  in 
the  most  odious  light,  the  eagerness  and  fury  which  she  had  shown 
in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  son;  describes  her  jour- 
ney from  Larinum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attendants,  and  a  great 
9tore  of  money,  that  she  might  employ  every  method  for  circum- 
venting and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial ;  while,  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  her  joaroey,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude 
whereyer  she  lodged ;  she  was  shunned  and  avoided  by  all ;  her 
company  and  her  very  looks  were  reckoned  contagious;  the  house 
was  deemed  polluted  which  was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a 
woman.*    To  this  he  opposes  the  character  of  Uluentius,  fair,  un- 

*  *Cmn  spproplDqtttre  hojns  judichun  ei  nuntiatain  ett,  oonfefltim  hue  adolmTH; 
«e  aat  aceimtornras  dfligentiA,  aat  peeimia  tettibos  deMMt ;  ant  ne  forte  mater  lioe 
riM  optetieeiMMoi  epectaciiliiai  hnjuf  tordioiii  atqoe  loctos,  eC  taati  t qualorit  amttteret. 
Jmb  Tcro  ^aod  Her  Roombi  hujiie  nralicris  ftdtsc  «;sittiiiiatit  ?  Qnod  ego  propter  rici* 
wHrff*"^  Aqf^pyf^—  et  Yenafraoonini  ex  mnltif  comperi :  qaos  eoncuniu  in  his  oppi- 
4ie  f  %iaiito»  et  Tirenun  et  muUerum  geoiitoi  esie  ftictoi  ?  MaUerem  quandam  Larinov 
alquc  fliaB  otqne  a  man  topero  Roroam  proficisci  cum  ma^^  comitatu  et  pecunHU 
qno  fiMfliof  drcomTenire  juoicio  capitis^  atque  opprimere  filiam  poMet.  Nemo  erai 
morum,  pcene  dicam,  ooin  expiandum  nium  locum  et te  arbhnuretar  qcacunqne  ilia 
iter  fecbaet ;  nemo,  qttui  terram  ipsam  ▼iolari,  qaa  mater  eit  onttiom,  Teflti^  oob- 
Mhnaia  matria  puttrcC.  Itaqne  mdlo in  oppido  consiateiidi  ei  poteataa  fiiiti  acmo  ex 
techoqiitibue  fawrwitt  ast  yd  aoa  coatagioaawi  aiptctfls  iigercC 
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spotted,  and  respectable.  He  produces  the  testimonies  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Larinum  in  his  favour,  g^ven  in  the  most  ample  and  ho- 
nourable manner  by  a  public  decree,  and  supported  by  a  great  con* 
course  of  the  most  noted  inhabitants,  who  were  now  present  to 
second  every  thing  that  Cicero  could  say  in  favour  of  Cluentius. 

'Wherefore,  judges,'  he  conchides,  'if  you  abominate  crimes,  stop 
the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman ;  prevent  this  most  unnatural 
mother  from  rejoicing  m  her  son's  blood.  If  you  love  virtue  and 
worth,  reheve  this  unfortunate  man,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has 
been  exposed  to  most  unjust  reproach  through  the  calumnies  raised 
against  him  by  Sassia,  Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Better 
far  had  it  been  for  him,  to  have  ended  Us  days  at  once  by  the  poison 
which  Oppianicus  had  prepared  for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  those 
snares,  if  he  must  still  be  oppressed  by  an  odium  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  so  unjust  But  in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency,  and 
your  equity,  that  now,  oh  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  this  cause,  you 
will  restore  him  to  his  honour ;  you  will  restore  lum  to  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens,  of  whose  zeal  and  high  estimation  of  him  you 
have  seen  such  strong  proofs ;  and  wHI  show,  by  your  decision,  that 
though  faction  and  cdumny  may  reign  for  a  wmie  in  popular  meet- 
ings and  harangues,  in  truJ  and  judgment,  regard  is  paid  to  the 
truth  only.* 

I  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero.  What  I 
principally  aimed  at,  was  to  show  Ins  disposition  and  method ;  his 
arrangement  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  his  main 
arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  art  with  which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  original.  Few  of  Cicero's  orations  contain  a  greater  variety  oi 
facts  and  argumentations,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  analyze  it  fully. 
But  for  this  reason  I  chose  it,  as  an  excellent  example  of  managing 
at  the  bar,  a  complex  and  intricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance,  and 
force. 


Q^UBSTIONS. 

What  was  treated  of  in  the  last  lee- 1  There,  what  have  they  not,  for  employ- 
toro?  Much  of  what  was  said  on  thati  ing  the  arts  of  speech?  How  is  this  il- 


head  is  applieahle  to  what ;  and  what 
18  the  oonseauence  ?  But,  as  all  that  was 
laid  in  the  tormer  lecture^  must  not  be 
applied  to  it  what  is  of^hnportance? 
)n  t)ie  first  pmce,  what  is  observed?  In 
popular  assembfies,  what  is  the  great 
object,  and  at  what  does  the  orator  aim? 
For  accompli^iinff  this  en^  what  is  in- 
oombent  Oi«  hko?  At  the  bar,  what  is 
the  mat  object,  and  there,  what  is  the 
spe&er's  bosineaB;  and  to  what,  conse- 
quently, is  his  eloquence  addressed? 
<>f  this  difference,  what  is  observed? 
In  the  second  place, to  whom  doroeak- 
ers  at  the  bar  adidresi  themselves  ? 


lustraied?  In  the  last  place,  what  do 
the  nature  and  management  of  the  sub- 

^'ects  which  belong  to  the  bar,  require? 
[low  is  this  difference  illustrated?  For 
these  reasons,  what  is  clear;  and  for 
similar  reaaooe,  of  what  must  we  be 
ware?  Why  is  it  necesBary  to  warn 
young  lawyers  of  this?  What  is  the 
nm  cause  to  which  this  was  owing? 
How  is  this  remark  iJkistrated?  What, 
consequently,  more  than  jurispradeDoe^ 
was  ue  study  of  those  who  were  tc 
plead  causes  ?  What  does  Cicoro  nne» 
where  wy ;  and  even  what  opinion  pre- 
vailed? Ijiere  were  amon^  the  Romans 
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whatflotof  moi;  and  what  mw  their 
affice?  What  may  we  next  obseiTe? 
Hyvr  k  thii  remark  fully  iUugUated? 
Heikce,  what  coDflequencea  followed ; 
aiid  hence,  what  practical,  which  would 
ue  i^eekoned  theatrical  amofur  us,  were 
conimanat  the  Romanbar?  Why, then, 
would  too  fltriet  an  unkataon  of  Cicero^ 
niaiuier  of  Dleading,  now  be  extremelv 
injudicious  Y  As  he  may,  however,  still 
be  studied  to  ^reat  advantage,  in  what 
ouirht  he  to  be  imitated?  By  what 
imitations  of  him  would  a  pleader  ren- 
der himself  perfectly  ridiculous  1  Be- 
bre  descending  to  more  pa  Ocular  di- 
rections concerning  the  doquence  of  the 
bar,  of  what  does  our  autnor  take  no- 
tice? Of  this,  what  is  observed;  and 
why?  Besides  previous  study,  and  a 
proper  stock  of  knowledge  attained, 
what  is  hiffhlv  material  to  thn  succesB 
ef  every  pleader  ?  How  did  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  regard  this?  What  does 
Cicero  tell  us  on  this  subject?  Whom 
du3s  he  very  severely  eenenre;  and 
with  what  does  he  tax  them  ?  To  the 
■ame  purpose,  what  is  done  by  Quinti- 
linn;  ana  what  does  he  again  and 
again  recommend?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage. Suppose  an  advocate  to  be  thus 
prepared,  what  is  next  observed  ? 
what  ixiierence  would  be  altogether 
wrong  ?  Though  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing TC  changed,  yet  what  Ibliows? 
From  what  consideration  does  it  ap- 
pear that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  scene 
of  public  speaking,  where  eloquence  is 
more  necesiary  tluua  at  the  bar?  What 
does  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the 
subjects  generally  agitated  at  the  bar. 
require?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
Wnat  is  no  small  encouragement  to 
eloquence,  at  the  bar?  To  what  is  he 
'eas  exposed  than  some  others?  Why 
is  he  sure  of  coming  forward  according 
to  his  merit  ?  What  may  be  done  for  a 
young  pleader,  by  his  friends?  Why 
will  a  reputation  resting  on  these  aadsf- 
onces,  soon  fall  ?  What  must  be  laid 
down  for  a  fust  principle  ?  Why  may 
a  little  play  to  the  imaginatx>n  be  some- 
times allowed ;  but  how  must  this  liber- 
ty be  taken  ?  How  is  the  speaker  who 
Qses  a  (fond  style  and  sparkling  manner 
heard  ?  What  is  their  effect  f  What  k 
chiefly  to  be  studied  ?  Of  what  are  the 
gentlemen  of  this  profeadon  oilen  ac- 
cused ;  and  how  are  they  Detrayed  in- 
to it?  What,  therefore,  cannot  be  too 


I  much  reoommeoded  to  tnose  i7ho  are 
beginning  to  practkse  at  the  bar  ?  To 
what  haSit  snould  they  form  them- 
selves? W  this  habit  be  once  acquired, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Where- 
as, what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
suffering  a  loose  and  negligent  style  to 
become  familiar?  What  is  a  capital 
property  in  speaking  at  the  bar;  and 
m  what  two  things,  chiefly,  should  it 
be  shown  ?  What  is  ol'  the  utmost  coi> 
sequence  in  every  sort  of  oration;  and 
where  is  this  indispensable?  In  what, 
therefore,  cannot  too  much  pains  be 
taken;  and  why?  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  narratkm  and  argument, 
what  only,  at  present,  is  obeervfdi 
Why  ji  this  remark  made  ?  Whereas^ 
by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circum- 
stances in  his  recital,  what  eflect  does 
he  produce  ?  Why  should  a  moic  diA 
fuse  manner  in  argumentation  be  used 
at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occa- 
skms? 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the 
arguments  employed  by  his  adversary, 
why  should  he  not  do  them  injustice  ? 
Whereas,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
stating  them  with  accuracy  and  can- 
dour ?  In  this  case,  what  are  they  natu- 
rally led  to  think?  To  what  is  the 
judge  thereby  inclined ;  and  what  re- 
mm  RAhvnl  When  may  wit  be.  of 
seryke  at  the  bar?  Though  the  repu- 
tation of  wit  be  dazzling  to  a  young 
pleader,  yet  why  should  he  not  rest  lus 
strength  upon  this  talent  ?  In  pleading 
a  cause,  what  is  always  of  use  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  As  an  advo- 
cate pemnates  his  client,  and  stands  m 
his  place,  what  is  very  improper,  and 
has  a  bad  effect;  and  what  foUows? 
At  the  same  time,  of  what  must  he 
beware;  why;  ana  what  must  never 
be  Ibr^otten  ?  What  is  scarcely  possible? 
How  IS  this  illustrated  ?  How  must  this 
opinion  of  honour  and  probity,  there 
fore,  be  preserved?  Thou^  pierhapa 
the  nature  of  the  prafession  may  reii< 
der  it  diflicult  to  carry  this  delkacy  to 
its  utmost  length,  yet  what  follows? 
Embarking  in  what  causes  will  he  al- 
ways decline ;  and  when  he  supports  a 
doubtful  one,  what  courae  will  ne  pur- 
sue? In  what  manner  does  our  author 
propose  further  to  illustrate  this  sub- 
ject? What  oratbn  has  our  author 
chosen ;  and  why?  What  is  the  subject 
of  the  oratian?  Of  the  introductiOD 
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what  is  blwerred?  Hnw  does  it  bmn; 
and  what  were  these  two  parts?  What 
does  Cicero  propose?  Oa  what  docs  ne 
make  several  proper  observations ;  and 
%hai  does  he  acknowledge?  Begginff 
a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  m 
what  does  he  assure  the  judges?  What 
feigns  Uiroughout  this  introduction? 
What  circiunstances  naturallv  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  Cicenrs  client? 
What  was,  therefore,  the  firat  step  to  be 
taJo^n  by  the  orator ;  and  in  what  man- 
ner? What  rendered  this  nlan  proper? 
In  executing  his  plan,  wnat  ooes  he 
do?  What  evklence  have  we  of  the 
abandoned  character  of  Saaaia,  the 
mother  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Meli- 
nuB?  When  Oppianicus  himself  made 
his  addresses  to  her,  on  what  ground 
did  she  object  to  him?  Upon  the  rBnM>> 
val  of  this  objection,  what  fblk>wed? 
How  are  tliese  flagrant  deeds  painted 
by  Cicero?  As  Cluentivs  could  no 
longer  live  on  terms  with  Sassia,  what 
followed?  "What  does  Cicero  say  of 
(hipianicus?  Repeat,  fully,  the  history 
of  the  trial.  Of  both  these  Prefudicia, 
what  is  observed;  and  what  was  a  na- 
tural consequence?  What  was  pecu- 
liar to  this  prosecutwn  ?  By  what  ar^ru- 
mentB  does  Cicero  delend  his  chent 
against  this  heavy  chaifte  of  the 
Crimen  carrupti  Judicit?  What  is 
the  effect  of  these  plausible  facts  and 
reasonings?  What  difficult  part  of  the 
orator's  businesB  still  remained  ?  TV>  all 
these  deciskms,  how  does  Cicero  reply ; 
and  what  does  he  show  ?  At  length. 
Cksero  comes  to  reason  of  what ;  ana 
of  what  does  he  take  advantage  ? 
Why  does  our  author  introduce  the 


foUowmg  paaage?  Repeat  it  In  iIm 
latter  part  of  theoratkn,  ol*  what  does 
Cksero  treat?  Of  this,  what  kobeervedl 
What  does  Cicero  hero  show  ?  Of  the 
peroratbn  what  is  observed ;  and  oo 
what  two  pouils  does  it  turn?  With  re- 
gard to  Sassia,  what  does  Cicero  dol 
To  the  character  of  Sassia.  what  does 
he  oppose ;  and  what  does  oe  produce'' 
With  what  remarks  does  he  conclude? 
In  this  skeleton,  what  was  principally 
aimed  at?  In  order  to  haveaiuU  view 
of  it,  to  what  must  recourae  be  had ; 
and  why? 
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LECTITRE  XXOl* 


ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  PULPIT. 

Before  treating  of  the  structore  and  component  parts  of  a  regu- 
lar oration,  I  purposed  making  some  obseiVations  on  the  pecofiar 
strain,  the  cfistinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  great  kinds 
of  public  speaking.  1  have  already  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  po* 
pular  assemblies,  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The  subject  which 
remains  for  this  lecture  is,  the  strain  and  sfnrit  of  that  eloquenoe 
which  is  suited  to  the  pulpit 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  adrantages  and  Asadvanta^ 
wlich  belong  to  this  field  of  public  speaking  The  pulpit  has  plam* 
Jj  several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.    The  dignitj  and  impor* 
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\ance  of  its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior  to  any  other. 
They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  every  one,  and  can  be  brought 
home  to  every  man's  heart ;  and  such  as  admit,  at  the  same  time, 
both  the  highest  embellishment  in  describing,  and  the  greatest  ve 
bemence  and  warmth  in  enforcing  thenu  The  preacher  has  also 
great  advantages  in  treating  his  subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or 
a  few  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly.  He  is  secure  from  all  inter- 
luption.  He  is  obliged  to  no  replies,  or  extemporaneous  efforts. 
He  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure ;  and  comes  to  the  public  with  all 
the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate  premeditation  can  give  him* 
But,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar  dii^ 
ficulties  that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  The  preacher, 
it  is  true,  has  no  trouble  in  contending  with  an  adversary ;  but  then, 
debate  and  contention  enliven  genius  and  procure  attention.  The 
pulpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  His 
subjects  of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important ;  but 
they  are  subjects  trite  and  familiar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed 
so  many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens;  the  public  ear  is  so  much  ao* 
customed  to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power 
of  genius  to  fix  attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more 
difficult,  than  to  bestow,  on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  no> 
velty.  No  sort  of  composition  whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as 
where  the  merit  of  it  lies  wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  in  giving 
any  information  that  is  new,  not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they 
did  not  believe;  but  in  dressing  truths  which  they  knew,  and 
of  which  they  were  before  convinced,  in  such  colours  as  may 
most  forcibly  affect  their  imagination  and  heart*  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, too,  that  the  subject  of  the  preacher  generally  confines 
him  to  abstract  qualities,  to  virtues  and  vices;  whereas,  tJiat  of 
other  popular  speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons;  which  is  a 
subject  that  commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster 
hold  of  the  imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make 
you  detest  the  crime ;  the  pleader's,  to  make  you  detest  Uie  crimi* 
naL     He  describes  a  living  person ;  and  with  more  facility  rouse* 

*  What  I  have  said  on  this  fobjcct,  ooiacidat  rerj  much  with  the  obienrmtiooi 
miide  by  the  Audoos  M.  Bruyto,  in  bit  Maun  de  SUtje^  when  h«  is  comparinf  tht 
eloquence  of  Uie  pulpit  to  that  of  the  bwr.  '  L'eloquence  de  Ul  chaire,  ea  ce  qui  j 
entre  d'homainy  b  dn  talent  de  Toratpur,  ett  cach^,  connue  de  peu  de  petsonnes,  li 
d*une  difficile  execution.  11  faut  nuurcher  par  des  cheniins  battns,  dire  oe  qui  a  M 
dit,  It  ce  qoi  Ton  pr^oit  que  tooi  alien  dire :  let  matieret  sont  grandeiy  mail  na6efl  b 
tririalet ;  let  prindpet  tun,  mait  dont  let  anditeurt  penetrant  let  conduuont  d*nne 
t«*iile  Tue :  il  y  entre  det  tujeCt  qui  toot  tuhlimeti  mau  qui  pent  traiter  k  tubUme'— > 
Le  Pr6dicateur  n'ett  point  loutenu  comme  Tavocat  par  det  iaitt  toiijourt  noureattXy 
par  de  different  eventoent,  pi&r  det  aventuret  inouiet ;  il  ne  t'exerce  point  tur  1m 
quettiont  dooteutet ;  il  ne  fiut  point  Talotr  let  violentet  conjecturet,  li  let  pretomptiont  i 
toutet  chotety  neanmoint,  qui  Movent  le  genie,  lul  donnent  de  la  force,  h  de  rwendne, 
k  qui  contraignjnt  bien  moint  rtioqucnoe,  qu'ellet  ne  le  fizent,  k>  le  dirieenC  D  doH 
an  contraire,  tirer  ton  ditcourt  d'nne  touroe  commune,  U  on  tout  le  monde  pnlte ;  h 
t'il  t'^carte  de  oet  lieuz  coramunt  U  n'ett  pint  populaure ;  il  ett  abktralt  on  dArlamatmiff.* 
The  inference  wbidi  he  drawt  from  thete  reflrctiont  it  rvj  JutC :  *il  eat  |dot  aM  de 
pr^her  que  de  plaider ;  mait  plut  dUBdle  de  bian  pr^har  qoe  de  bias  plaMar.*  F^es 
CamctAret,  on  Mourt  de  oe  si^e,  p.  401. 
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your  indignation.  Prom  these  causes,  it  comes  tc  pass,  that  though 
wc  have  a  great  number  of  niorleratcly  good  preachers,  we  have, 
however,  so  few  that  are  singularly  eminent.  We  are  still  far  fronr 
perfection  in  the  art  of  preaching;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  things, 
in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  excel.*  The  object,  however,  is  no- 
ble, and  worthy,  upon  many  accounts,  of  being  pursued  with  zeal. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  is  no  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  art  of  eloquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  only 
to  human  studies  and  inventions:  but  the  truths  of  religion,  with 
the  greater  simplicity,  and  the  less  mixtura  of  art  they  are  set 
forth,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful.  This  objection  would 
have  weight,  if  eloquence  were  as  the  persons  who  make  such 
an  objection  commonly  take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious  and  deceit- 
ful art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausibility,  only  calculated  to 
f lease,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.  But  against  this  idea  of  eloquence 
have  all  along  guarded.  True  eloquence  is  the  art  of  placing 
truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  conviction  and  persuasion. 
This  is  what  every  good  man  who  preaches  the  gospel  not  only 
may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart.  It  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were  it  needful,  as  assuredly 
it  is  not,  to  reason  any  farther  on  this  head,  we  might  refer  to  the 
discourses  of  the  prophets  and  Apostles,  as  models  of  the  most  sublime 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the 
passions  of  men. 

An  essential  requisite,  in  order  to  preach  well,  is,  to  have  a  just, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end  of  preach^ 
ing.  For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has  not  a 
just  idea  of  the  end  and  object  of  that  art.  The  end  of  all  preach- 
ing is,  to  persuade  men  to  become  good.  Every  sermon,  there- 
fore, should  be  a  persuasive  oration.  Not  but  that  the  preacher  is 
to  instruct  and  to  teach,  to  reason  and  argue.  AllperF'iasion,  as  I 
showed  formerly,  is  to  be  founded  on  conviction.  The  understand- 
ing must  always  be  applied  to  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  heart:  and  he  who  would  work  on  men's 
passions,  or  influence  their  practice,  without  first  giving  them  just 
principles,  and  enlightening  their  minds,  is  no  better  than  a  mere 
declaimer.  He  may  raise  transient  emotions,  or  kindle  a  passing 
ardour,  but  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting  effect  At  the  same  time, 


*  What  I  say  herei  and  in  other  passages,  of  oar  behng  fiir  from  perfectkm  in  tha 
art  of  preaching,  and  of  there  being  few  who  are  singularly  eminent  in  it,  is  to  be  al> 
wajTS  understood  as  referring  to  an  ideal  riew  of  the  perfe^on  of  this  art^  which  none 
perhaps,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  reach.  But  in  Ihat  de- 
gree of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  which  promotes,  in  a  considerable  measure,  the 
great  end  of  edification,  and  gives  a  Just  tftte  to  high  reputation  and  esteem,  there  are 
many  who  hold  u  very  honourable  rank.  I  agree  entirely  in  ophiion  with  a  candid 
ludge  (Dr.  Campbell,  on  Rhetoric,  b.  i.  ch.  10.)  who  observes,  that  considering  how  rare 
the  talent  of  eloquence  is  mnong  men,  and  considering  all  the  disadvantam  under 
which  preac**«rs  labour,  particularly  from  the  Arequency  of  this  exercise,  joined  with 
the  other  dutief  of  their  office,  to  which  fixed  pastors  are  obliged,  there  is  more  rea«<>n 
to  wonder  that  we  hear  so  many  instmctrre,  and  even  eloquent  sermons,  than  that  w( 
hear  to  few. 
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t  must  be  rememheredy  that  all  the  preacher's  instructions  are  to 
be  of  the  practical  kind,  and  that  persuasion  must  erer  be  his  ulti- 
mate object  It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  as- 
cends the  pulpit;  it  is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truth,  or 
fo  inform  men  of  something  which  they  never  heard  before;  but  it 
is  to  make  them  better  men ;  it  is  to  give  them,  at  once,  clear  view> 
and  persuasive  impressions  of  religious  truth.  The  eloquence  ol 
the  pulpit,then,  must  be  popular  eloquence.  One  of  the  first  quali* 
ties  of  preaching  is  to  be  popular;  not  in  the  sense  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  humours  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  (which  tends  only 
to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,)  but,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the  people;  to  strike  and 
to  seize  their  hearts.  I  scruple  not  therefore  to  assert,  that  the  ab- 
stract and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  however  it  may  have 
sometimes  been  admired,  is  formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and 
deviates  widely  from  the  just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Rational, 
indeed,  a  pieacher  ought  always  to  be;  he  must  give  his  audience 
clear  ideas  on  every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not 
W!th  sound :  but  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  it 
he  be  not  a  persuasive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasive  oration, 
one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacher  himself, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a  preceding  lec- 
ture I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject  can  any  man  be  tru- 
ly eloquent,  who  does  not  utter  the  "  verae  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'* 
who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  his  own  conviction  and  his  own 
feelings.  If  this  holds,  as  in  my  opinion  it  does,  in  other  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the  highest  degree  in  preach 
ing.  There,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  firm- 
ly believe  both  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles 
which  he  inculcates  on  others;  and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them 
speculatively,  but  nave  a  lively  and  serious  feeling  of  them.  This 
will  always  give  an  earnestness  and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to 
his  exhortations,  superior  in  its  effects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  elo- 
quence ;  and,  without  it,  the  assistance  of  art  will  seldom  be  able  to 
conceal  the  mere  declaimer.  A  spirit  of  true  piety  would  prove  the 
most  effectual  guard  againt  those  errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to 
commit  It  would  make  their  discourses  solid,  cogent,  and  useful ; 
it  would  prevent  those  frivolous  and  ostentatious  harangues,  which 
have  no  other  aim  than  merely  to  make  a  parade  of  speech,  or  amus^ 
an  audience;  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  pitch  of 
habitual  piety  and  goodness,  which  the  perfection  of  pulpiteloquence 
would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
iiie  world,  and  those  other  talents  which  arc  requisite  for  excelling 
in  the  pulpit,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very 
high  eminence  in  tliis  sphere. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit,  as 
distin^ished  from  the  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  appear  to  me 
to  be  these  two,  gravity  and  warmth.  The  serious  riature  of  the  sub* 
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jecU  belonging  to  the  pulpit,  requires  gravity ;  their  importance 
to  mankind,  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being  either  easy  or 
common  to  unite  these  characters  of  eloquence.  The  grave,  when  it 
is  predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The 
waini,  when  it  wants  gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light. 
The  union  of  the  two  must  be  studied  by  all  preachers  as  of  tl  e  ut- 
most consequence,  both  in  the  composition  of  their  discourses,  and 
in  their  manner  of  delivery*  Gravity  and  warmth  united,  form  that 
character  of  preaching  which  the  French  call  Onciion  ;  the  affect- 
ing, penetrating,  interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  sensibi- 
lity of  heart  in  the  preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  truths  which 
he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may  make  full  impres- 
sion on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
the  point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  for  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  sermons,  belongs  to  the  theological  more  than  to  the 
rhetorical  chair ;  only  in  general,  they  should  be  such  as  appear  to 
the  preacher  to  be  the  most  useful,  and  the  best  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  audience.  No  man  can  be  called  eloquent, 
who  speaks  to  an  assembly  on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none 
or  few  of  them  comprehend.  The  unmeaning  applause  which  the 
ignorant  give  to  what  is  above  their  capacity,  common  sense  and 
common  probity  must  teach  every  man  to  despise.  Usefulness  and 
true  eloquence  always  go  together ;  and  no  man  can  long  be  reput- 
ed a  good  preacher,  who  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  an  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  diJerent  parts  of  s 
t»ermon,  the  introduction,  division,  argumentative,  and  pathetic 
parts,  I  reserve,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in 
general;  but  some  rules  and  observations,  which  respect  a  sermon 
as  a  particular  species  of  composition,  I  shall  now  give,  and  I  hope 
they  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a  ser- 
mon. Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  composition ; 
but  in  other  discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction  of  the  sub- 
ject are  not  left  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  less  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve it.  In  a  sermon,  it  must  be  always  the  preacher's  own  fault 
if  he  transgress  it  What  I  mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  one  main  point  to  which  the  whole  strain  of  the  sermon  should 
refer.  It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of  different  subjects  strung  together, 
but  one  subject  must  predominate  throughout  This  rufe  is  found- 
ed on  what  we  call  experience,  that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only 
to  one  capital  object  at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you  always  weaken 
the  impression.  Now  this  unity,  without  which  no  sermon  can  ei- 
tlier  have  much  beauty,  or  much  force,  does  not  require  that  thei^ 
should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  in  the  discourse,  or  that 
one  single  thought  only  should  be,  again  and  again,  turned  up  to 
the  hearers  in  d*%rent  lights.  It  is  not , to  be  understood  in  so  nar- 
row a  sense:  r  admits  of  seme  variety;  it  admits  of  under  Diurts 
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and  aj^ndagesy  provided  always  that  sc  much  union  and  coiinexioa 
be  preserved,  as  u>  make  the  whole  concur  in  some  one  impression 
upon  the  mind.  I  may  employ,  for  instance,  several  different  argu- 
ments to  enforce  the  love  of  God ;  I  may  also  inquire,  perhaps, 
into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue;  still  one  ffreat  object  i% 
weaented  to  the  mind :  but  if,  because  my  text  says, '  He  that  to  vetb 
God  must  love  his  brother  also,'  I  should,  therefore,  mingle  in  one 
discourse,  arguments  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  I  ahould  offend  unpardonably  against  unity,  and  leave  a 
very  loose  and  confused  impression  on  the  hearers'  minds. 

In  the  second  place,  sermons  are  always  the  more  striking,  and 
commonly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular  the  sub- 
ject of  them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from  what  I  was 
just  now  illustrating.  Though  a  general  subject  is  capable  of  being 
conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  unity,  yet  that  unity  can 
never  be  so  complete  as  in  a  particular  one.  The  impression  made 
must  always  be  more  undeterminate;  and  the  instruction  conveyed, 
will  commonly,  too,  be  less  direct  and  convincing.  General  sub- 
jects, indeed,  such  as  the  excellency  of  the  pleasures  of  religion, 
are  often  chosen  by  young  preachers,  as  the  most  showy,  and  the 
easiest  to  be  handled;  and,  doubtless,  general  views  of  religion  are 
not  to  be  neglected,  as  on  several  occasions  they  have  great  propri- 
ety. But  these  are  not  the  subjects  most  favourable  for  producing 
the  high  effects  of  preaching.  They  fall  in  almost  unavoidably  with 
the  beaten  track  of  common-place  thought  Attention  is  much 
more  commanded  by  seizing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject, 
some  single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the  whole 
force  of  argument  and  eloquence.  To  recommend  some  one  grace 
or  virtue,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice,  furnishes  a  subject 
not  deficient  in  unity  or  precision;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
that  virtue  or  vice  as  assuming  a  particular  aspect,  and  consider  it 
as  it  appears  in  certain  characters,  or  affects  certain  situations  in 
life,  the  subject  becomes  still  more  interesting.  The  execution  is, 
1  admit,  more  difficult,  but  the  merit  and  the  effect  are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a 
subject ;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  the  most  useful,  the 
most  spiking,  and  persuasive  topics, which  the  text  suggests,  and 
rest  the  discourse  upon  these.  If  the  doctrines  which  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  preach  were  altogether  new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be 
requisite  for  them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on  every  particular,  lest 
there  should  be  any  hazard  of  their  not  affording  complete  informa* 
tion.  But  it  is  much  less  for  the  sake  of  information  than  of  per 
suasion,  that  discourses  are  delivered  from  the  pulpit;  aud  nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  persuasion,  than  an  unnecessary  and  tedious  ful- 
ness. There  are  always  some  things  which  the  preacher  may  sup- 
pose to  be  known,  and  some  things  which  he  may  only  slightly 
touch.  If  he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject  suggests,  it  will 
unavoidably  happen  that  he  will  encumber  it,  and  weal^n  its  force. 

In  studying  a  sermoUf  be  ought  to  place  himself  in  tho  situation 
2Z 
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of  a  serioiis  hearet.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject  addressed  to  him- 
self: let  him  consider  what  views  of  it  would  strike  him  most;  what 
arguments  would  be  most  likely  to  persuade  him;  what  parts  of  it 
would  dwell  most  upon  his  mind.  Let  these  be  employed  as  hu* 
principal  materials;  and  in  these,  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will 
exert  itself  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  spinning  and  wire-draw, 
ing  mode,  which  is  not  uncommon  among  preachers,  enervates  the 
noblest  truths.  It  may  indeed  be  a  consequence  of  observing  tlie 
rule  which  I  am  now  giving,  that  fewer  sermons  will  be  preached 
upon  one  text  than  is  sometimes  done ;  but  this  will,  in  my  opioion. 
be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit  that  arises 
from  introducing  a  whole  system  of  religious  truth  under  every  text. 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to  choose  that 
view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads,  and  to  dwell 
no  longeron  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the  subject  in 
that  view,  which  can  commonly  bcs  done,  with  sufficient  profound- 
ness and  distinctness  in  one  or  a  fe^r  discourses:  for  it  Is  a  very  false 
notion  to  imagine,  that  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or 
go  the  deepest  into  a  subject,  who  dwell  on  it  the  longest  On  the 
contrary,  that  tedious  circuit  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all 
their  illustrations,  is  very  frequently  owing,  either  to  their  want  of 
discernment  for  perceiving  what  is  most  important  in  the  subject,  or 
to  their  want  of  ability  for  placing  it  in  the  most  proper  point  of  view. 

In  the  fourth  place,  study,  above  all  things,  to  render  your  in- 
structions interesting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial  and 
mark  of  true  genius  Tor  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  for  nothing  is 
so  fatal  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner.  A  dry  sermon 
can  never  be  a  good  one.  In  order  to  preach  in  an  interesting 
manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a  discourse ;  for 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
for  affecting  his  audience,  but  much  will  also  dei)end  on  the  com- 
position of  the  discourse.  Correct  language,  and  elegant  description, 
are  but  the  secondary  instruments  of  preaching  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  great  secret  lies  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  so  as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the 
preacher  is  addressing  him  in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him 
avoid  all  intricate  reasonings;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general 
speculative  propositions,  or  laying  down  practical  truths  in  an  ab- 
stract metaphysical  manner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  discourse 
ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  au- 
dience; not  in  the  strain  of  one  writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speak- 
ing to  a  multitude,  and  studying  to  mix  what  is  called  application, 
or  what  has  an  immediate  reference  to  practice,  with  the  doctrinal 
and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  different 
ages,  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  accommodate  dtrec 
tions  and  exhortations  to  these  different  classes  of  hearers.    When- 
ever you  bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  his  own  character, 
or  to  suit  his  own  circumstances,  you  are  sure  of  interesting  him. 
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No  study  is  more  necessary  for  this  purpose^  thairthf  aiiidy  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  human  heart  To  be  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  ami 
to  discover  a  man  to  himself,  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  his 
own  character  before,  produces  a  wonderful  effect  As  long  as  thc^ 
preacher  hovers  in  a  cloud  of  general  observations^  and  descends 
not  to  trace  the  particular  lines  and  features  of  manners,  the  audi- 
ence are  apt  to  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  description. 
Fl  is  the  striking  accuracy  of  the  moral  characters  that  gives  the 
chief  power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse.  Hence,  examples 
founded  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,  of  which  kind 
the  scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well  chosen,  com- 
mand high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing  these 
should  be  omitted.  They  correct,  in  some  degree,  that  disadvan- 
tage to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  subject,  of  being  con- 
fined to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons,  and  place 
the  weight  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  the  most  convincing 
light  Ferhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  amons  the  most  useful  ser- 
mons of  any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  in  composition,  are 
sueh  as  are  wholly  characteristical,  or  founded  on  the  illustration  of 
some  peculiar  character,  or  remarkable  piece  of  history,  in  the  sa- 
cred writings ;  by  perusing  which,  one  can  trace,  and  lay  open,  some 
of  the  most  secret  windings  of  man's  heart  Other  topics  of  preach- 
ing have  been  much  beaten  ;  but  this  is  a  field,  which,  wide  in  it- 
^f,  has  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  the  composers  of  sermons, 
and  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly 
useful.  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on  the  Character  of  Balaam,  will 
giv^  an  idea  of  that  sort  of  preaching  which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  add  a  caution  against  taking  the 
model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  have  the 
vogue.  These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  will  have  spent 
themselves  by  to-morrow.  Sometimes  it  is  the  taste  of  poetical 
preaching,  sometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has  the  Cishion  on  its 
side ;  at  one  time  it  must  be  ail  pathetic,  at  another  all  argumentative, 
according  as  some  celebrated  preacher  has  set  the  example.  Each 
of  these  modes,  in  the  extreme,  is  very  faulty;  and  he  who  con- 
forms himself  to  any  of  them,  will  both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt 
it  It  is  the  universal  taste  of  mankind  which  is  sMbject  to  no  such 
changing  modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  possess  any  authority ; 
and  this  will  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  strain  of  preaching, 
but  what  is  founded  on  human  nature,  connected  with  usefulness, 
adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious,  persuasive  ora- 
tion, delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them  better  men. 
Let  a  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  close  in 
his  eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  suc- 
cess at  last,  than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  any  popular  taste  or 
transient  humoiir  of  his  heaiers.  Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm, 
and  will  establish  themselves ;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and 
fluctuating.  Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example ; 
or  become  a  servile  imitator  of  any  preacher,  however  much  admir- 
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ed.  From  various  examples  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  Improve- 
meut:  some  he  may  prefer  to  the  rest;  but  the  servility  of  imita- 
tion extinguishes  all  genius,  or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  waot 
of  eenius. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  must  cer* 
lainly,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses  spo* 
ken  there,  arc  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  hearers, 
plainness  and  simplicity  should  reign  in  them.  All  unusual,  swoln, 
or  high-sounding  words,  should  be  avoided;  especially  all  words 
that  are  merely  poetical,  or  merely  philosophical.  Young  preaeb- 
ers  are  apt  to  be  caught  with  the  glare  of  these ;  and  in  young  com- 
posers the  error  may  be  excusable :  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it 
is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from  their  not  having  yet  acquired  a  cor- 
rect taste.  Dignity  of  expression,  indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  in  a 
high  degree;  nothing  that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  no  low  or  vulgar 
phrases,  ought,  on  any  account,  to  be  admitted.  But  this  dignity  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity.  The  words  employed  may 
be  all  plain  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  common  use;  and  yet 
the  style  may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
lively  and  animated  ;  for  a  lively  and  animated  style  is  extremely 
suited  to  the  pulpit  The  earnestness  which  a  preacher  ought  to  feel, 
and  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  subjects^ justify,  and  often 
require,  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  only  may  employ 
metaphors  and  comparisons,  button  proper  occasions,  may  apostro- 
phise the  saint  or  the  sinner;  may  personify  inanimate  objects, 
break  out  into  bold  exclamations,  and,  in  general,  has  the  command 
of  the  most  passionate  figures  of  speech.  But  on  this  subje<5t,  of 
the  proper  use  and  management  of  figures,  I  have  insisted  so  fully 
in  former  lectures,  that  I  have  no  occasion  now  to  give  particulai 
directions;  unless  it  be  only  to  recall  to  mind  that  most  capital  rule, 
never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or  a  pathetic  style,  except  in  cases 
where  the  subject  leads  to  them,  and  where  the  speaker  is  impelled 
to  the  use  of  them  by  native  unafl*ected  warmth. 

The  language  of  sacred  scripture,  properly  employed,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  way  ol 
quotation,  or  allusion.  Direct  quotations,  brought  from  scripture, 
in  order  to  support  what  the  preacher  inculcates,  both  give  authority 
to  his  doctrine,  and  render  his  discourse  more  solemn  and  venera- 
ble. Allusions  to  remarkable  passages,  or  expressiotis  of  scripture, 
when  introduced  with  propriety,  have  generally  a  pleasing  effect 
They  afford  the  preacher  a  fund  of  metaphorical  expression,  which 
no  other  composition  enjoys,  and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary 
and  enliven  his  style.  But  he  must  take  care  that  all  such  allusions 
be  uat^iral  and  easy;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  the 
nature  of  conceits.* 

*  Bishop  Sheriock,  when  showini^  thmt  the  Tiewi  of  reason  hare  been  enlarigcd, 
and  the  principles  of  natural  religion  illustrated,  by  the  discoveries  of  ChristianitTi 
attacks  onbelievtrs  l>r  the  abuse  ihey  make  of  these  advantages,  in  the  followinf 
UMUincr:  *  What  art  wa  do  va  aiakit  for  those  hliwihy  we  bava  ncetvwl'  Ho* 
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In  a  sermon,  no  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  aflected 
amartnesa  and  quaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much 
fi-om  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit;  and  give  to  a  prescher  the  air  of 
foppishness,  which  he  ought,  above  all  things,  to  shun.  It  is  mi  ht  r 
a  strong,  expressive  style,  than  a  sparkling  oniB,  that  is  to  be  studiixl. 
But  we  must  be  aware  of  imagininc,  that  we  render  style  strong  or 
expressive,  by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a 
great  error.  Epithets  have  often  great  beauty  and  force.  But  if 
we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence,  and  string  many  of  them 
tc^jcther  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strengthening,  we  clog  and  en- 
feeble style;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  imago,  we  render  it  confus* 
ed  and  indistinct  He  that  tells  me,  <of  this  perishing,  mutable, 
and  transitory  world ;'  by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give 
me  so  strong  an  idea  of  what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one 
of  them  with  {nropriety.  I  conclude  this  head  with  an  advice,  never 
to  have  what  may  be  called  a  favourite  expression;  for  it  shows  af- 
fectation, and  becomes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  same  dis- 
course. The  repetition  of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  carries  the  appearance  of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  sermons 
fully^  and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study  only  the 
matter  and  thoughts,  and  trust  the  expression,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
delivery  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  universal  rule  can  here  be  given. 
The  choice  of  either  of  these  methods  must  be  left  to  preachers,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  genius.  The  expressions  which  come 
warm  and  glowing  from  the  mind,  during  the  fervour  of  pronun- 
ciation, will  often  have  a  superior  grace  and  energy  to  those  which 
are  studied  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet  But  then,  this  fluency 
and  power  of  expression  cannot,  at  all  times,  be  depended  upon, 
even  by  those  of  the  readiest  genius  ;  and  by  many,  can  at  no  time 
be  commanded,  when  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  audience. 
It  is  pr(q)er  therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  preaching, 
with  writing  as  accurately  as  possible.  This  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry in  the  bi^inning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
correct  speaking,  nay,  also  of  correct  thinking,  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that,  it  is  pro- 
per not  only  to  b^n  thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  ha- 
bits of  industry  last,  in  the  |H«ctice  both  of  writing,.and  commit- 

disKfpeetlblljr  do  we  treat  die  Geepel  of  Christ,  to  which' we  owe  that  dear  light 
both  of  reasoo  and  nature,  which  we  now  enjoj,  when  we  endeaTour  to  Mt  up  reaioa 
and  natnre  in  oppodtion  to  it?  oogfat  the  vriihered kamd  which  Christ  has  restored  and 
made  whole,  to  be  lifted  up  against  him  ?*  Vol.  i.  Disc.  i.  This  alhision  to  a  noted 
■drade  of  our  Lord's,  appears  to  me  happy  and  elegant.  Dr.  £ked  is  remarkably 
fond  of  aSosions  to  scripture  style ;  but  he  sometimes  employs  such  as  are  too  fhnciiU 
and  strained.  As  when  he  says,  rScrm.  It.)  ^  No  one  great  Tirtue  will  come  single: 
the  Tirtnes  thai  he  herfeUovft  inU  oeat  htr  eompanjf  wikjoy  andgladneu  ^  alluding  to 
a  passage  In  the  XLVth  Psafan,  which  relates  to  the  virgins,  the  companions  of  the  king's 
dmigfater.  And  (Serm.  ziii.)  haTinr  said,  that  the  onlTersittes  hare  Justly  been  caltod 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  he  adds,  mdifihe  tjfei  of  the  natioB  6t  tvUf  th$  wh»U  Mjy  ^ 
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ting  to  memory.  Relaxation  in  this  particular  is  so  common,  and 
so  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers  in  the  pulpit,  that  there  is 
Iktle  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  against  the  extreme  of  over- 
doing in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart  All 
that  I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of  reading 
sermons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pul. 
pit  in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  practice  prevails.  No  dis- 
course, which  is  designed  to  be  persuasive,  can  have  the  same  forc«^ 
when  read,  as  when  spoken.  The  common  people  all  feel  this,  and 
their  prejudice  against  this  practice  is  not  without  foundation  in  na- 
ture. What  is  gained  hereby  in  point  of  correctness,  is  not  equal. 
I  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  in  point  of  persuasion  and  force.  They. 
whose  memories  are  not  able  to  retain  the  whole  of  a  discourse, 
might  aid  themselves  considerably  by  short  notes  lying  before 
them,  which  would  allow  them  to  preserve,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon  very 
different  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit;  and  seem  indeed  tjo 
have  split  it  betwixt  them.  A  French  sermon,  is  for  most  part,  a 
warm,  animated  exhortation ;  an  English  one,  is  a  piece  of  cool,  in- 
structive reasoning.  The  French  preachers  address  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions ;  the  English,  almost 
solely  to  the  understanding.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of 
composition,  of  the  French  earnestness  and  warmth,  with  the  Eng- 
lish accuracy  and  reason,  that  would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the 
model  of  a  perfect  sermon.  A  French  sermon  would  sound  in  our 
ears  as  a  florid,  and,  often,  as  an  enthusiastic  harangue.  The  cen- 
sure which,  in  fact,  the  French  critics  pass  on  the  English  preach- 
ers is,  that  they  are  philosophers  and  logicians,  but  not  orators.* 
The  defects  of  most  of  the  French  sermons  are  these :  from  a  mode 
that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  their  text  from  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  the  connexion  of  the  text  with  the  subject  is  often  unnatural 
and  forced  ;t  their  applications  of  scripture  are  fanciful,  rather  than 
instructive;  their  method  is  stiff  and  cramped,  by  their  practice  of 
dividing  their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two  main  points; 
and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  consists  rather 
of  a  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of  a 
rich  variety  of  sentiments.  Admitting,  however,  all  these  defects, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  sermons  are  formed  upon  the  idea  of 
a  persuasive  popular  oration ;  and  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  they 
may  be  read  wiUi  benefit 

*  '  Les  Sermons  tont  tuivant  notre  methode,  de  vniu  discoun  oratolres ;  &  bob 
pas,  Gonune  ches  let  An^lois,  des  discussions  metaphysiques  plus  convenables  a  une 
Acadam&e,  qa*aiix  Assemblies  populaires  qui  se  fonnent  dans  nos  temples,  et  qu*il 
s'agit  d'Afltmire  des  deroirt  do  Chr^anisme,  d*encoura|rer,  de  consoler,  d*ediifier.' 

Rhetorique  Fran^ise,  par  M.  Crevier^  torn.  1.  p.  134. 

i  One  of  MasiUoo*8  best  sermons,  Uiat  on  the  coldness  and  lan^or  «1tb  which 
Christians  perlbrm  the  duties  of  religion,  is  preached  from  Luke  It.  18.  And  ne  anti 
mu  of  ike  iffnagogu€f  and  juitnd  into  Simon*i  houm  ;  and  Simon's  wife's  matka  iml* 
$akin  iU  wUk  a  grttU /over 
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Among  the  French  ProtesUnt  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distin* 
fished ;  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too  ostentu* 
tious  in  his  manner.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  two  most 
eminent  are  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  the  French  critics, It)  which  of  these  the  preference  is  due, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  partizans.  To  Bourdaloue,  they  attribute 
more  solidity  and  close  reasoning;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing 
and  engaging  manner.  Bourdaloue  is,  indeed,  a  great  reasoner, 
and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnest- 
ness; but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably  full  of  quotations 
from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagination.  Massillon  has  more 
grace,  more  sentiment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  genius. 
He  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  world  and  of  the  human 
heart;  he  is  pathetic  and  persuasive;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modern  times 
have  produced.* 


*  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  Uiat  kind  of  eloquence  which  \%  employed  by  the 
French  preachen,  I  thall  insert  a  passage  from  Massillon,  which  in  the  Encyclopedie, 
(aiiiclei  filoquenoe^  U  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  aathor  of  that  article,  as  a 
chef  d'oeaiTc,  equal  to  any  thing  of  which  either  ancient  or  modern  times  can  boast. 
The  subject  of  Uie  sermon  is,  the  small  mwiber  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  The 
strain  of  the  whole  discourse  is  extremely  serious  and  animated;  but  when  the  orator 
cmme  to  the  passage  which  follows,  Voltaire  informs  n«,  that  the  whole  assembly  were 
moved;  that  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  motion,  they  started  up  from  their  seats,  and  that 
such  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamations  arose  as  disconcerted  the  speaker,  though 
they  increased  the  effect  of  his  discourse. 

*  Je  m'ann6le  k  vous,  mes  fr^es,  qui  ^et  ici  assemble.  Je  ne  parle  plus  du  reste 
des  hommes  :  ie  vous  regarde  comme  si  vous  Mez  seuls  snr  la  terre:  voici  la  pens6e 
qoi  m'occupe  «  qui  m*ipouvante.  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  votre  demiere  heure,  ct  la 
fin  de  rnutvert ;  que  let  cieux  vont  s*ouvrir  sur  vos  t^es.  Jesus  Christ  paroitre  dflns 
aa  gloire  au  milieu  de  ce  temple,  H  que  .vous  n'y  ^es  assembly  que  pour  Tatteudre, 
4-omme  des  crimlnels  tremblans,  k  qui  Ton  va  prononcer,  ou  un  sentence  de  grace,  on 
tto  arr^  du  mort  etemelle.  Car  vous  aves  beau  vous  flatter ;  vous  mourez  tels  que 
vouf  tes  aujourd'hui.  Tons  cct  dteirs  de  changement  qui  vous  amusent,  vous  amu- 
serpnt  jus<|a*au  lit  de  la  mort :  c'ett  I'exp^rience  de  tous  les  .sidles.  Tout  ce  que  vooi 
troiiverer.  alors  en  vous  de  nouveau,  sera  peut-dtre  un  compte  plus  grand  que  celui  que 
vous  piiries  aujourd'hui  h  rendre;  et  siir  ce  que  vous  series,  si  Ton  venoit  vous  jugei 
daaft  ie  moment,  vous  ponves  pretque  decider  ce  que  vous  arrivera  au  sortir  de  la  vie. 

'  <  Or,  je  vous  le  demande,  et  je  vous  le  demande  frapp^  de  terreur,  ne  separmnt  pa« 
en  ce  point  mon  sart  du  votre,  et  me  mettant  dans  la  m£me  disposition  oil  jesoohaite 
que  vous  entries  ;  je  vous  demande,  doijc,  si  Jesus  Christ  paroissoit  dans  ce  temple,  au 
milieu  de  oette  auembllie ;  la  plus  anguste  de  Tunivers,  pour  nous  joger,  pour  fair^  le 
lenible  diiiceniement  des  boucs  et  des  brebis,^crovei  vous  que  le  plus  grand  nombre 
de  tunt  ce  que  nous  tommes  ici,  fut  plac^  k  la  droite?  Croyei  vous  que  les  choaes  dn 
moina  fiisaent  cgales  ?  croyea  vous  qu*il  s'y  trouvit  settlement  dix  justcs,  que  le  Seign- 
eur ne  pent  trouver  autrefois  en  dnq  viUea  toutes  entires  ?  Je  vous  le  demande;  vou» 
tignores,  et  je  Tignore  moi-m6me.  Vous  seol,0  mon  Diealconnoiasesoeox  qui  vous  ap« 
partiennent.— Mes  fr^es,  notre  perte  est  presque  auurte,  et  nous  n'y  pensons  pas- 
Qnand  mdoie  dans  cetto  terrible  s^aration  qui  se  fera  un  jour,  Q  ne  derroit  y  avoir 
qu*un  seul  p6cheur  de  cet  assembl^e  da  cM  des  r^romr^s,  et  qaSme  voix  du  del  vien- 
droit  noos  en  assurer  dans  ce  temple,  sans  le  designer ;  qui  de  noua  ne  cralndroit  d*^« 
de  malheureox  ?  qui  de  nous  ne  retomberolt  d'abord,  lur  la  coicJence,  pour  examiner 
si  sea  crfanet  n'ont  pas  m6rit6  oadiatiment  ?  qui  de  nous,  saisie  dt  frayeor,  ne  deman- 
derolt  pas  k  Jesus  Christ  oomme  autrefois  let  apdtret ;  Seigneur,  n«  taroit  ce  pas  moi  ? 
Sommet  nout  sages,  met  chert  auditeurs  ?  peut-dtre  que  parmi  tout  ccux  qui  mVnten- 
dent,  Q  ne  te  trouvera  pat  dix  jnttet ;  peut-Atre  t'tn  trouvera-t^fl  encore  moint.  Que 
tai-je,  O  mon  IMen !  je  n*ote  regarder  d*an  osO  flxe  let  abymet  de  vot  jugement,  et  de 
voire  jnatlee ;  peul-tet  ne  t*«n  trowerapt-il  qa*ini  tenl ;  ci  ce  danger  ne  vous  louche 
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During  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.  the  sennons  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with  scholastic 
casuistical  theology.  They  were  full  of  minute  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  and  scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part;  but  to 
these  vei  j  joined  very  warm,  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences 
of  the  hearers,  in  the  applicatory  part  of  the  sermon.  Upon  the 
restoration,  preaching  assumed  a  more  correct  and  polished  form. 
It  became  disencumbered  from  the  pedantry  and  scholastic  divi- 
sions of  the  sectaries ;  but  it  threw  out  also  their  warm  and  pa- 
thetic addresses,  and  established  itself  wholly  upon  the  model 
of  cool  reasoning  and  rational  instruction.  As  the  dissenters 
from  the  church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  clergy  to  depart  the 
farther  from  it.  Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionate,  either 
in  the  composition  or  delivery  of  sermons,  was  reckoned  enthu- 
siastic and  fanatical ;  and  hence  that  argumentative  manner,  bor- 
dering on  the  dry  and  unpersuasive,  which  is  too  generally  the 
character  of  English  sermons.  Nothing  can  be  more  correct  upon 
that  model,  than  many  of  them  are ;  but  the  model  itself  on  which 
they  are  formed,  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one.  Dr.  Clark,  for 
instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the  most  clear 
and  accurate  reasoning ;  his  applications  of  scripture  are  pertinent ; 
his  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant;  he  instructii  and 
he  convinces ;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient?  In  nothing,  except  in 
the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart  He  shows  you 
what  you  ought  to  do ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doing  it : 
he  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect  without  ima- 
gination or  pa.ssions.  Archbishop  Tillotaon's  manner  is  more  free 
and  warm,  and  he  approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  English 
divines  to  the  character  of  popular  speaking.  Hence  he  is,  to  this 
day,  one  of  the  best  models  we  have  for  preaching.  We  must  not 
indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  periect  orator;  his  composi- 
tion is  too  loose  and  remiss ;  his  style  too  feeble,  and  frequently  too 
flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character :  but  there  is  in  some  of  his 
sermons  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them  all 
there  runs  so  much  ease  and  perspicuity,  such  a  vein  of  good  sense 
and  sincere  piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a 
preacher  as  England  has  produced. 

point,  mon  cher  anditeur  ?  et  rout  crojes  6cre  ce  seul  heureuz  dans  le  grand  nomlin 
qui  fterin.  f  vcwt  qui  ayei  moinf  sujef  de  le  croire  que  tout  autre ;  toos  sur  qui  aeol 
la  sentence  de  nort  derroit  tomber.  Grand  IXeu !  qui  I'on  connoit  peu  dans  le  nwnde 
les  terreurs  de  rotre  loi/fcc.  -^—  After  this  awaliening  and  alarming'  exhortation,  the 
orator  comet  with  propriety  to  this  practical  improrement :  <  Mais  que  condore  dcs 
oes  grands  rhittnf  qn*il  fiuit  d6sespibrer  de  son  salut  ?  h  Dieu  ne  plaise ;  il  n*/  a  qua 
I'impie,  qui,  pour  se  talmer  sur  ses  desordreg,  tache  ici  de  conclure  en  secret  que  tooi 
les  hommes  p^riront  comme  loi ;  ce  ne  doit  pas  Hn  Ik  les  fVuits  de  ce  discours.  Blais 
de  YODi  dfetromper  de  cette  erreur  si  unrrerselle,  qu'on  pent  faire  ce  que  tons  les  antres 
font ;  et  que  I'usage  est  rnie  Toie  sure ;  mais  de  tous  convalncre  que  pour  se  saurcr,  il 
Aiot  de  disUnguer  des  antres ;  dtre  singulier,  vivre  k  part  au  milieu  du  monde,  et  ne  pas 
resteinWer  ila  foole.* 

Sermonfl  d«  MattDloii,  VoL  IT4 
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In  Dr.  Barrow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his 
invention,  and  the  uncommon  strength  and  force  of  his  conceptions, 
than  (he  felicity  of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  (n  composition.  We 
see  a  genius  far  surpassing  the  common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to 
himself;  but  that  genius  often  shooting  wild,  and  unchastised  by 
9Lny  discipline  or  study  of  eloquence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great  num- 
ber of  writers  of  sermons  which  this,  and  the  former  age,  have  pro- 
duced, among  whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  most  respectable 
uames.  We  find  in  their  composition  much  that  deserves  praise;  a 
f^reat  display  of  abilities  of  different  kinds,  much  good  sense  and 
piety,  strong  reasoning,  sound  divinity,  and  useful  instruction; 
though  in  general  the  degree  of  eloquence  bears  not,  perhaps,  equal 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  mentioned  as  a  model  of  correct  and  beau- 
tiful style,  besides  having  the  merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent 
strain  of  writing,  in  some  of  his  sermons,  than  is  commonly  met 
%vith.  Had  fiisnop  Butler,  in  place  of  abstract  philosophical  essays, 
given  us  moi-e  sermons  in  the  strain  of  those  two  excellent  ones, 
■which  he  composed  upon  self  deceit,  and  upon  the  character  of  Ba- 
laam, we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  distinguished  for  that 
species  of  eharaetertstreal  sennons  which  I  before  recommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper  to 
be  read  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them 
against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcrlliing  large  pas- 
sages of  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose.  Such  as  once  indulge 
themselves  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  their  own. 
Infinitely  better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and 
expressions  which  have  occurred  to  themselves,  though  of  inferior 
beauty,  than  to  disfigure  their  compositions  by  borrowed  and  ill- 
sorted  ornaments,  which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  ha- 
eard  of  discovering  their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacher  sits  down 
to  write  on  any  subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult 
all  who  have  written  on  the  same  text  or  subject.  This,  if  he  con- 
sult many,  will  throw  perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas;  and 
if  he  consults  only  one,  will  often  warp  him  insensibly  into  his 
method,  whether  it  be  right  or  not  But  let  him  begin  with  pon^ 
dering  the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts;  let  him  endeavour  to  fetch 
materials  from  within;  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas;  and  form 
some  sort  of  a  plan  to  himself,  which  it  is  always  proper  to  put 
down  in  writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire  how 
others  have  treated  the  same  subject  By  this  means,  the  method 
and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon  are  likely  to  be  his  own. 
These  thoughts  he  may  improve,  by  comparing  them  with  tl'  e  track 
of  sentiment  which  others  have  pursued ;  some  of  their  sense  he 
may,  without  blame,  incorporate  into  his  composition;  retaining 
always  his  own  words  and  style.  This  is  fair  assistance :  all  be* 
yond  is  plagiarism. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  capital  principle  with  which  we  set 
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out  at  first,  be  foi^tteD,  to  keep  close  in  view  the  great  end  for  which 
a  px-eacher  mounts  the  pulpit ;  even  to  infuse  good  dispositions  into 
bis  hearers,  to  persuade  them  to  senre  God,  and  to  become  better 
men.  Let  this  always  dwell  on  his  mine*  when  he  is  com|ioting, 
and  it  will  diffuse  through  hb  compositions  that  spirit  which  win 
render  them  at  once  esteemed  and  useful.  The  most  useful  preacher 
is  always  the  best,  and  will  not  fail  of  being  esteemed  so.  Embel- 
lish truth  only  with  a  view  to  gain  it  the  more  fall  and  free  admb- 
sion  into  your  hearers'  minds ;  and  your  ornaments  will,  in  that  cas^ 
be  simple,  masculine,  natural.  The  best  applause,  by  far,  which  a 
preacher  can  receive,  arises  from  the  serious  and  deep  impressions 
which  his  discourse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it  The  finest  enco- 
mium, perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  given  by  Louis 
XIY.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  Massillon,  whom 
1  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  After  hearing  him  preach 
at  Versailles,  he  sud  to  him,  *  Fatner,  I  have  heard  many  great  ora- 
tors in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highlv  pleased  with  them :  but  for 
you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for  I 
see  more  of  my  own  character.* 
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BKFoas  treating  of  the  fltnictuie  and 
component  parts  «  a  regular  oration, 
on  what  did  oar  author  propose  makioff 
some  obeervatioDfi  ?  Of  what  has  he  al- 
ready treated;  and  what  remains?  With 
TrhatshaUwebegin?  What  advantages 
has  the  pulnitpeeuliar  to  itself?  But  to- 
gether witn  thttse  advantages^  what 
liecuIiardifBcuhies  attend  the  eloquence 
of  the  p-.^pit  ?  What  sort  of  composi- 
tion isthcfp'eaiest  trial  of  skill?  What, 
niao,  is  to  be  oonsidered?  What  is  solely 
the  preacher's  business :  and  what  is 
the  pleader's  ?  Whom  does  the  latter 
describe ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
From  these  causes,  what  comes  to  pass? 
In  the  art  of  pleaching,  we  are  still  far 
from  what ;  and  what  tollows?  Of  the 
dyject,  however,  what  is  observed  ?  On 
this  subject,  what  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
(Campbell?  What  may,  perha|»,  occur 
to  Fome ;  and  on  wliat  principle?  Un- 
«1er  what  circumstances  would  this  ob- 
jectkm  have  weight  ?  What  is  tnio  ek>- 
quence  ?  Of  tliis,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  an  essential  requisite, 
in  order  to  preach  well  ?  Why  is  this 
necesmry ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  all 
preaching?  What,  therefore,  should 
every  sermon  be  ?  What  remark  Ibl- 
knvs ;  and  on  what  is  all  peivuasion 
founded?  Howisthisilhistrated?  Atthe 
lame  time,  what  must  be  remembered  ? 
For  what  purposes  does  he  not  ascend 
the  pulpit ;  and  for  what  purposes  does 
heiMOCffidil?  Of  «taatkind,thfin,muBl 


the  eloquence  cf  the  fiulpit  be  ?  What 
is  one  orthe  first quaUues  of  pieacliin^; 
and  in  what  rense 7  What  doesour  au- 
thor, therefore,  not  scruple  to  assert? 
How  is  this  remark  Olustrated  ?  If  this 
be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  what 
very  material  consequence  foUowB?  In 
a  preceding  lecture,  what  was  shown  7 
If  tliis  hoMs  in  other  kinds  of  publir 
speaking,  why  does  it  hold  in  the  hi^i- 
est  degiee  in  preaching?  What  vnV* 
this  always  give  to  his  exhonatkms, 
and  of  this,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
would  prove  the  mort  efleclual  guard 
against  those  errors  wliich  preacheiv 
are  apt  to  commit ;  and  what  would  b«: 
its  influence  ?  What  is  one  of  the  ^rrent 
causes  why  so  tew  arrive  at  very  hi^h 
eminence  m  preaching  ?  Wltat  are  tJie 
chief  characteratics  of  tiie  elof|uence 
suited  to  the  pulpit ;  and  why  ?  Why 
is  it  diffknilt  to  unite  these  ivm  chnrac- 
ters  ofeloquence  ?  In  what  should  thefr 
umon  be  studied  by  all  mvachers,  aso£ 
tlie  ulmost  consequence  ?  Whatdocn»- 
vity  and  warmth,  united,  &m ;  and  by 
it,  what  is  meant?  Next  to  a  ji»t  idea 
of  the  nature  and  object  of  mil  pit  elo- 
quence, what  IS  ijie  (joint  or  irreittcrt 
importance  to  the  preacher  1  On  iliii 
subject  what  is  remarked  ?  In  gereniL 
the  suDJects  should  be  of  what  kuMi 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  As  usefulness 
and  true  eloquence  always  gp  tpgether, 
what  folkywB?  Till  what  time  are  ttie 
ruksB  which  relate  to  the  diiTereut  parts 
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•f  a  dkeouiML  t»  be  vnarved;  but 
what  will  DOW  be  giveo  ?  What  is  the 
Snst  nile  mentioned  7  Of  uoity,  what 
m  here  obeerved  ?  What  doee  our  au- 
Uior  mean  by  unity  ?  Howiithiiilliii- 
tiated  1  Ob  what  Ib  thie  rule  ibuDded; 
and  wha4  ii  the  e£Ebet  of  dividinff? 
What  doep  thie  unity  not  require  ?  As 
ii  18  not  to  be  understood  in  w  narrow  a 
itdiosy  what  does  it  admit?  Of  tiJe  re- 
mark, what  ilkatration  is  given  ?  In 
the  second  place,  aoeording  to  what 
are  sennons  always  the  aiore  striking. 
and  commonly  the  more  useful ;  and 
from  what  does  this  follow  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated  f  By  i^iem  are  general 
subjects  often  chosen ;  and  why  ?  Of 
these  subjects^  what  is  observed }  and 
with  what  do  they  ia!l  in?  By  what 
course  is  attentkm  much  more  fkarticu- 
larly  eommanded  ?  What  furnishes  a 
fsubject  not  deficient  in  unity  or  pre- 
csNoo  ?  But  how  may  the  subject  be 
made  still  more  inierestiiu:  ?  What  re- 
mark ibUows?  In  the  tmrd  place,  in- 
stead of  saying  all  that  -can  be  said 
upon  a  subjecL  what  course  should  be 
pursued?  tlnoer  what  circumstances 
would  it  be  requisite  fiir  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  full  on  every  parti- 
cular; and  why?  What  remark  ibl- 
k»ws  ?  There  may  always  be  what  ? 
If  he  seeks  to  omit  nothing  which  his 
subject  suffseslB^  what  willDe  the  con- 
sequence T  In  studying  a  seimon,  what 
should  the  proaclier  do  ?  What  mode 
enervates  the  noblest  truths?  What 
may  be  a  consequence  of  observing 
ihis  rule?  Why  will  this  be  attended 
whh  no  disadvantage?  What  is  bv  far 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  meUwd ; 
tind  why  ?  On  the  contrary,  to  what  is 
that  tedbus  ckcuit.  wluch  some  are 
ready  to  take  in  all  ti«eir  illustratbns, 
frequently  owing? 

In  the  fourth  place,  above  all  thjags, 
what  must  be  studied?  Of  this,  what 
is  observed ;  and  wh^  ?  In  order  to 
preiich  in  an  interesUng  manner,  on 
what  will  much  depend ;  and  for  what 
reason  ?  What  are  here  but  the  secon- 
dary instniments ;  and  in  wiiatt  does 
the  great  secret  lie?  For  this  end,  what 
must  he  avokl  ?  As  much  as  possible, 
in  what  strain  should  the  discourse  be 
carried  on?  What  will  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage; and  for  what  reason?  For 
this  purpose,  what  study  is  most  neces- 
sary ;  and  what  produces  a  wonderful 
e/^t  ?  When  are  the  audience  apt  to 
think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the 
deBcriptim?    WMt  gives  the  chief 


power  and  efieol  to  a  preachers  dis 
course;  and  hence,  wnat  ccmmands 
hi^h  attentkui?  Why  should  no  fa- 
vourabks  opportunity  of  imroduoing 
these  be  omitted?  what,  perhaps^  are 
the  mort  beautiful  and  among  the  most 
useful,  sermons?  Of  this  tonic  of  preach- 
ing, v^t  is  observed  ?  What  is  men- 
twnedas  an  example?  In  the  last  place, 
what  cautkm  is  added  ?  Of  these,  what 
is  remarked?  How  is  tliis  illustrated? 
Of  each  of  these  modes,  what  is  obser* 
ved;  and  what  foUows?  What,  akme, 
is  entitled  to  any  authority;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed  ?  If  a  preacher  iorms 
himself  upon  thki  stanaard,  what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  How  h  this  re- 
mark illustrated?  With  respect  to  style, 
what  does  the  pulpit  require?  As  dkK 
couTMs  spoken,  th^  are  calculated  for 
the  instruction  nf  all  sorts  of  heaiers 
what  should  rejgn  in  them ;  and  what 
should  be  avoided?  Of  younsr  |»reach- 
en^  what  is  here  observed  ?  Wliatdoe? 
the  pulpit  require,  and  ^vith  what  is  this 
perfectly  consistent?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  Why  is  a  livdy  and  animated 
style,  extremely  suited  to  the  pulpit  ? 
Besides  empbying  metaphors  andeom- 
parisoos^  what  may  he  do?  But  on  thi« 
subject,  what  only  is  it  necessary  to 
observe  ?  What  is  a  great  ornament  to 
semions,  and  how  maiy  it  be  employed  ? 
Of  direct  quotatkms,  and  of  alluskms  to 
remarkable  passages,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  a  sermon,  wh^  should  not  nnpear ; 
and  of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Though 
a  strong  style  must  be  studied,  vet  of 
what  must  we  beware?  Of  epithets, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  how  is  this  iW 
lusu^gj^?  With  what  advice  does  oar 
author  conclude  this  head?  Whatques 
tkin  is  here  introduced;  and  how  is  it 
answered  ?  To  what  must  the  choice  ol 
either  of  th^se  metliods  be  left?  Of  the 
exprosukMu  which  come  warm  nod 
Cowing  from  the  mind,  what  is  obser- 
ved? But.  then,  what  follows?  What 
method,  tnerefbre,  is  proper,  und  at  the 
beginning  absolutely  necessary  ?  Wlmt 
ii  our  author  inclmed  stiH  nirthei  is 
say;  and  why?  What  only,  at  prestot, 
is  sajd  of  pronunciation  and  deliveiy ; 
and  wliat  remark  follows?  Of  the  com- 
mon people,  what  is  here  observed  ? 
How  might  those  materially  aid  then.- 
selves^  whose  memories  are  not  sufr- 
cient  to  retain  a  whole  disooorse  ?  Of 
French  and  English  writers  of  sermoisL 
what  is  here  observed?  What  is  a 
French Mermon?  TowhatdothcFreiicn 
preachers  address  themeelviw ;  and  to 
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what  the  Eb^Iish  ?  What  woald  form 
the  model  or  a  perfect  sennon?  How 
would  a  French  sermon  sound  in  our 
ears  ?  What  censure  do  French  critics 
pass  on  English  preachers?  What  are 
the  ddects  of  most  of  the  French  ser- 
moiM  ?  Admitting,  however,  ail  these 
defects,  what  cannot  be  denied?  Among 
French  protestant  divines,  who  is  the 
most  distinguished ;  and  who  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Roman 
Catholics?  Of  them  respectively,  what 
is  observed?  When  did  the  sermons 
of  English  divines  abound  with  scho- 
lastic Uieokgy;  andof  what  were  they 
full  ?  But  to  these,  what  were  mibjoin* 
ed?  Upon  the  restoration,  what  did 
preaching  become ;  and  wnat  was  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  established  cler^ 
gy  ?  Upon  this  model,  whose  sermons 
are  most  correct :  and  what  is  said  of 
him  ?  Of  Tillotson's  manner,  what  is 
observed  ?  Hence,  what  is  he ;  but  why 
must  we  not  consider  him  in  the  light  of 
a  perfect  orator?  What,  however,  enti- 
tles him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a  preach- 
er as  England  has  produced?  In  Dr. 
Barrow,  what  do  we  admire ;  and  what 
do  we  see?  What  cannot  our  author 
attempt;  and  what  is  observed  of  them  ? 
Why  does  Atterbnry  deserve  to  be  par- 


ticularly mentioneil  7  What  is  mM  a; 
Bishop  Butler,  and  what  are  his  bft^t 
sermons?  Against  what  are  such  as 
are  designed  for  the  church  here  cau- 
tioned ;  why ;  and  what  i>ractice  xvcrs 
infinitely  better?  When  a  preache* 
sits  down  to  write  a  sermon,  what 
course  should  he  pursue ;  and  for  what 
reason  ?  On  tbe  whole,  what  shciuld 
never  be  forgotten?  What  uifloence 
will  this  have  upon  his  mind ;  and 
what  remarks  follow  ?  What  is  the  best 
applause  that  a  preacher  can  receive : 
and  what  instance  is  here  mentioned  7 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  A  SERMON  OP 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY«. 

The  last  lecture  was  einploved  In  observations  on  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit 
But  as  rules  and  directions,  when  delivered  m  the  MMtract,  are  nevf  r 
so  useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  designed  for  the  church, 
that  I  should  analyze  an  English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  of 
it,  together  with  the  manner.  For  thb  purpose,  I  have  chosen  Bishop 
Atterbury  as  my  example,  vbo  is  deservedly  accounted  one  of  our 
most  eloquent  writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  in 
the  last  lecture.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  thought 
His  style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is^  upon  the  whole,  neat  and 
chaste  ;  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  In 
his  sentiments  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  which 
is  a  great  excellency.  The  sermon  whicn  I  have  singled  out,  is  that 
upon  praise  and  thanksgivii^,  the  first  sermon  of  the  tirst  volume, 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  his  best  In  examining  it,  it  is  neccasary 
that  I  should  use  full  liberty,  and  together  with  the  beauties,  point  out 
any  defects  that  occur  to  me,  in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  style. 
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Psalm  i.  14.     Offer  unio  CM  T%ank8giving. 

'  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious  collection  of  hymns, 
for  which  so  particular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it  by  the  church 
oi  God  in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true  price  of  duties 
is  there  justly  stated ;  men  are  called  off  from  resting  in  the  outward 
show  of  religion,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  observances;  and  taught 
ratJier  to  practise  (that  which  was  shadowed  out  by  these  rights, 
and  to  which  they  are  designed  to  lead)  sound  inward  piety  and 
virtue. 

<The  several  composers  of  these  hymns  were /irqpAc/«;  pei*sonb 
whoso  business  it  was  not  only  to  foretel  events,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  in  succeeding  tioiesi  but  to  correct  and  reform  also  what 
was  amiss  among  that  race  of  men  with  whom  they  lived  and  con* 
versed;  to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from  idolatry  and  false  wor* 
ship ;  to  rescue  the  law  from  corrupt  glosses,  and  superstitious  abus* 
es;  and  to  put  men  in  mind  of  (what  they  are  so  willing  to  forget) 
that  eternal  and  invariable  rule,  which  was  before  these  positive  du- 
ties, would  continue  after  them,  and  was  to  be  observed,  even  then, 
in  preference  to  them. 

*  The  discharge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office,  taking 
up  so  much  room  in  the  book  of  Fsalms;  this  hath  been  one  rea- 
son, among  many  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so  highly  o»" 
teemed;  because  we  are  from  hence  furnished  with  a  proper  reply 
to  an  argument  commonly  made  use  of  by  unbelievers,  who  look 
upon  all  revealed  religions  as  pious  fraudsand  impostures,on  account 
of  the  prejudices  they  have  entertained  in  relation  to  Uiat  of  the 
Jews;  the  whole  of  which  they  first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  per^ 
formanees,  and  then  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  God  could 
never  be  the  author  of  such  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and  empty 
formality,  nor  delight  in  a  worship  which  consisted  purely  in  a 
number  of  odd,  unaccountable  ceremonies.  Which  objection  ot 
theirs  we  should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless  we  could 
pix>ve,  (chiefly  out  of  the  PaalmSy  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic 
writings,)  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare 
ouuide  and  show;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
heart,  was  a  duty  then  as  well  as  now.' 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.  The  thought  on 
which  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious;  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms^ 
the  attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  refi« 
gion;  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated  from  the  sus- 
picion of  requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries  than  ^he  observ* 
ance  of  the  external  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Such  views 
of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often  d  isplay ed ;  and  deserve  to  be  insist* 
ed  on,  by  all  who  wish  to  render  preaching  conducive  to  the  great 
purpose  of  promoting  righteousness  and  virtue.  The  style,  as  uu*  as 
f\re  have  gone,  is  not  only  free  from  faults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made  to 
t^trn  on  some  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated;  eiipectally, 
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If  that  ihougnt  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  following  discourse, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  after- 
wards to  be  introGUced  in  a  more  proper  place.  This  introduetioif 
of  Atterburv's  has  all  these  advantages.  The  encomium  which  he 
inakes  on  the  strain  of  David's  Psalms,  is  not  such  as  might  as  well 
have  been  prefixed  to  any  other  discourse,  the  text  of  which  was 
taken  from  any  of  the  Psalms.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  intro- 
duction ^ould  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty.  We  shall  see  from  what 
follows,  how  naturally  the  introductory  thought  connects  with  his 
^ext,  and  how  happily  it  ushers  it  in. 

^One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  m  the  words  now  l>c- 
fore  us;  which  are  taken  from  a  Psalm  oi  Asaph,  written  on  pur- 
pose to  set  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  perfonn*^ 
ances,  when  compared  with  more  substantial  and  vital  duties.  To 
enforce  which  doctrine, God  himself  is  brought  in  as  delivering  it. 
Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  unll  speak;  O  Israel,  and  I  will  ieHi- 
fy  against  thee:  lam  Ood,  even  thy  Ood.  llie  pre&ee  is  very 
solemn,  and  therefore  what  it  ushers  in,  we  may  be  sure  is  of  no 
common  importance ;  /will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or 
thy  burnt  offerings  to  have  been  continually  b^ore  me.  That  is» 
I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for  any  failures  in  thy  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
offerings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chief  things  I  required  of 
thee.  /  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goat  out  oj 
thy  folds:  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake,  be- 
cause I  needed  them ;  for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  kills.  Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I 
commanded  thee  to  offer  them  to  me ;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  If  I 
were  hungry,  yet  would  I  not  tell  thee ;  for  the  world  is  mine,  and 
the  fulness  thereof  But  can  ye  be  so  gross  and  senseless  as  to  think 
me  liable  to  hunger  and  thirst?  as  to  imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind 
'  can  touch  me?  fVtll  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  Mood  qf 
goats?  Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  with  them,  after  the 
most  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetry.  The  issue  of  which 
is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  few  words  of  the 
text:  Offer  unto  Ood  thanksgiving.  Would  you  do  your  homage 
the  most  agreeable  way?  would  you  render  the  most  acceptable  of 
services?  Offer  unto  Ood  thanksgiving.^ 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  of  a 
sermon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connexion  between 
them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to  become  dry  and 
tedious,  ei^cially  when  pursued  into  a  minute  commentary. 
And,  therefore,  except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  con- 
text is  neeessary  for  explaining  the  meaning,  or  in  cases  where  it 
serves  to  give  dignity  and  force  to  the  text,  I  would  advise  it  to 
be  always  treated  with  brevity.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be  whol- 
ly omitted,  and  the  text  assumed  merely  as  an  independent  propo- 
sition, if  the  connexion  with  the  context  be  obscure,  and  would 
require  a  laliorious  explanation.  In  the  present  case,  the  illus- 
tration from  the  context  is  singularly  happy.  The  passage  ot 
tlie  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spirited,  and  coo- 
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nected  in  such  a  manner  with  the  text,  as  to  introduce  it  with  a  very 
striking  emphasis.  On  the  language  I  have  little  to  observe,  ez> 
cept  that  the  phrase,  one  great  instance  qf  this  proofs  is  a  clumpy 
expression.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  said,  one  great  proofs  or  one 
great  instance  qfthis.  In  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  ot 
siting  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  perform- 
'inces^  we  may  observe,  that  the  word  Wffrthlessness^  as  it  is  now 
commonly  used,  signifies  more  than  the  deficiency  of  worlh,  which  is 
nil  that  the  author  means.  It  generally  imports,  a  considerable  dc- 
gn«  of  badness  or  blame.  It  would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say, 
the  imperfection^  or  the  insignificancy^  of  external  performances. 

'The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  is,  from  hence  to  raise 
some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent  and  important  duty  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  time: 
whether  we  consider,  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldness  that 
appears  of  late  in  men's  tempers  towards  the  practice  of  this  (or  any 
other)  part  of  a  warm  and  affecting  devotion;  the  groat  occasion  of 
setting  aside  this  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago;  or 
the  new  instances  of  mercy  and  goodness  which  God  hath  lately 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us ;  answering  at  last  the  tn^ny  prayers 
And  fastings  by  which  we  have  besought  him  so  long  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  majesties'  throne,  and  for  the  success  of  their 
arms ;  and  giving  us  in  his  good  time,  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  him  in  the  more  delightful  part  of  our  duty,  with  the  voice 
of  jog  andpraiscj  xoith  a  multitude  that  keep  holydays,^ 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothine  remarkable;  no  particular 
fieauty  or  neatness  of  expression ;  and  the  sentence  which  it  forms 
is  long  and  tiresome — to  raise  some  thoughts  about  the  very  ex- 
cellent^ &c.  is  rather  loose  and  awkward ;  better,  to  recommend  that 
very  excellent j  &e.  and  when  he  mentions  setting  aside  a  particular 
day  in  the  calendar,  one  would  imagine,  that  setting  apart  would 
have  been  more  proper,  as  to  set  aside j  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent idea. 

<  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.  Which  that  we  may  do,  let  us 
mquire  first,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  of  offering 
praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  God;  and  then,  how  reasonable  it  is 
that  we  should  comply  with  it' 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.  An  excellent  one 
h  is,  and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where  particu- 
lar duties  are  to  be  treated  of;  first  to  explain,  and  then  to  recom- 
mend or  enforce  them.  A  division  should  always  be  simple  and 
natural;  and  much  depends  on  the  proper  view  which  it  gives  of 
Uio  subject. 

*  Our  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  short,  for  who 
IS  there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knows,  that  the 
oflering  praise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our  having  a  lively  and 
devout  sense  of  his  excellencies,  and  of  his  benefits;  our  recollect- 
ing them  with  humility  and  thankfulness  of  heart;  and  our  ex- 
pressing these  inward  affections  by  suitable  outward  signs,  by  re- 
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verent  and  lowly  postures  of  body,  by  songSySind  hymnsy  and  spiritu- 
al  ejaculations;  either  publicly  or  privately ;  either  in  the  customa- 
ry and  daily  service  of  the  churchy  or  in  its  more  solemn  assemblies, 
convened  U]X>n  extraordinary  occasions?  This  is  the  account  which 
eveiy  christian  easily  gives  himself  of  it;  and  which,  therefore,  it 
would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon.  I  shall  only  take  notice  upon 
this  head,  that  praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strictness  of  speech* 
signify  things  somewhat  different.  Our  praise  properly  terminates 
in  God,  on  account  of  bis  natural  excellencies  and  perfections;  anil 
is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his  several 
attributes:  but  thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  only 
a  grateful  sense  and  acknowiedgme.it  of  past  mercies.  We  praiiie 
God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men,  for  his  very  vengeance,  and  ihosejudgmen/s  which  he 
sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth;  but  we  thank  him,  properly 
speaking,  for  the  instances  of  his  goodness  alone ;  and  for  such  only 
of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  in.  This,  I  say^ 
is  what  the  two  words  strictly  imply :  but  since  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  generally  less  exact,  and  useth  either  of  them  often  to 
express  the  other  by,  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged,  in  what  fol- 
lows, thus  nicely  always  to  distinguish  them.' 

There  was  room  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  duty, 
than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 
place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  prone,  of 
making  thanksgiving  to  consist  merely  in  outward  expressions;  and 
for  showing  them,  that  the  essence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward 
feelings  of  the  heart.  In  general,  it  is  of  much  use  to  give  full  and 
distinct  explications  of  religious  duties.  But  as  our  author  intended 
only  one  discourse  on  the  subject,  be  could  not  enlaree  with  equal 
fulness  on  every  part  of  it;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part, 
on  which,  indeed,  it  is  most  necessary  to  enlarge,  the  motives  en- 
forcing the  duty.  For  as  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  know,  than  to 
practise  duty,  the  persuasive  part  of  the  discourse  is  that  to  which 
the  speaker  should  always  bend  his  chief  strength.  The  account 
given  in  this  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  though 
short,  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  the  language  is  smooth 
and  elegant 

'  Now^the  great  reaaonahkneas  of  this  duty  of  praise  or  thanks- 
giving, and  our  several  obligations  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we  either 
consider  it  absolutely  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures;  or  com* 
pare  it  with  other  duties,  and  show  the  rank  it  bears  among  them ; 
or  set  out,  in  the  last  place,  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  ad- 
vantages^  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer  of  W 

The  author  here  en  ers  upon  the  main  part  of  hb  subject,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  arguments  for  proving 
it  These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  weighty 
considerations.  How  far  he  has  handled  each  of  thetn  to  advantage, 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  hn 
has  omitted  one  very  material  part  of  the  argument,  which  was,  to 
ha\  e  shown  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  vari- 
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ous  subjects  of  thaoksgiving  aflbrded  us  by  the  divine  goodness. 
This  would  have  led  him  to  review  the  chief  benefits  of  creation, 
providence  and  redemption ;  and  certainly,  they  are  these  which 
by  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument  «or  thanksgiving.  The 
heart  must  first  be  affected  with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  divine  oene- 
fitSy  before  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.  If  you  would  persuade 
me  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor^  you  must  not  employ  such  consi- 
derations merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  hei*e  rests,  taken 
from  gratitude's  being  the  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a  higli  rank 
among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantages. 
These  are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.  You  must  be- 
gin with  setting  before  me  all  that  mv  friend  has  done  for  me,  if  you 
mean  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitudcv 
The  case  is  perfectly  similar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks 
to  God ;  and,  therefore,  in  giving  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  the 
blessings  conferred  on  us  by  divine  goodness  should  have  been  taken 
into  the  argument 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  would 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  field 
also,  which  is  di£5cu]t,  because  so  beaten:  the  enumeration  of  the 
divine  benefits.  He  therefore  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we 
liave  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.  He  assumes 
hem  as  known  and  acknowledged  ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be 
tailed  the  pathetic  part  of  the  subject,  or  what  was  calculated  to 
warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the  reasoning  part.  In  tins  manage* 
ment,  I  cannot  altoeether  blame  him.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say 
that  it  is  necessary  in  every  discourse  to  take  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat  Many  a  discourse  is  spoiled,  by 
attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  The  preach- 
er may,  without  reprehension,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject^ 
to  which  bis  genius  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme : 
but  when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  Le  thought  essential,  he 
ought  to  give  notice,  that  this  is  a  part  which  for  the  time,  he  lays 
aside.  Something  of  this  sort  would  perhaps  have  been  proper  here. 
Our  author  might  nave  begun,  by  saying,  that  the  reasonableness  of 
this  duty  must  appear  to  every  thinking  being,  who  reflects  upon 
the  infinite  obligations  which  are  laid  upon  us,  by  creating,  preserv- 
ing, and  redeeming  love ;  and,after  taking  notice  that  the  field  which 
these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him  to  enter  upon  at  that  time,  have 
proceeded  to  his  other  heads.  Let  us  now  consider  these  se])arately . 

'The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  considered  absolutely^  in 
itself,  is,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  ot  our  nature.  We  had  such  facul- 
ties bestowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  capable  of  satisfying 
this  debt,  and  obeying  this  law ;  and  they  never,  therefore,  work 
more  naturally  and  freely,  than  when  they  are  thus  employed. 

'  'Tis  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wisest 
men  of  all  ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  was,  that  he 
iiught  praise  and  honour  him  who  made  him.     When  God  1  ad 
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finished  this  goodly  frame  of  things  we  call  ihe  worlds  and  put  toge- 
ther the  several  parts  of  it,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  in  exaci 
number,  weight,  and  measure;  there  was  still  wanting  a  creature, 
in  these  lower  regions,  :hat  could  apprehend  the  beauty,  order,  and 
exquisite  contrivance  of  it;  that,  from  contemplating  the  gift,  might 
be  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  n%at  Oiver,  and  do  honour  to  all  his  attri 
butes.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  God  made,  did,  in  some  sense,  glo- 
rify its  Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain  mark  and 
impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  e£fect  worthy  of  that  first  cause  from 
whence  it  flowed;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at  the  first 
moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  to  declare  his  glory  ^  and  the  fir- 
fnamenttoshaw  hishandy  work:  But  this  was  an  imperfectand  de* 
fective  glory;  thesign  was  of  no  signification  here  below,  whilst  there 
was  no  one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it.  Man,  therefore,  was  formed 
to  supply  this  want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  ac 
knowledge  these  unlimited  perfections ;  and  then  put  into  this  temple 
of  God,  this  lower  world,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  ofier  up  the  incense 
of  thanks  and  praise  for*the  mute  and  insensible  part  of  the  creation. 

'This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times :  and  though  it  be  not 
demonstrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge  highly  reason- 
able, if  we  do  but  allow  that  man  was  made  for  some  end  or  other ; 
and  that  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  end.  For  then,  let  us 
search  and  inquire  never  so  much,  we  find  no  other  account  of  him 
that  we  can  rest  upon  so  well.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely 
for  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  this  is,  in  efi*ect,  to  say,  that  he  was 
made  for  no  determinate  end ;  or  for  none,  at  least,  that  we  can  dis- 
cern. If  we  say,  that  he  was  designed  as  an  instance  of  the  wi»- 
dom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God ;  this,  indeed,  may  be  the 
reason  of  his  being  in  general ;  for  'tis  the  common  reason  of  the 
being  of  every  thing  besides.  But  it  gives  no  account  why  he  wa^ 
made  such  a  thing  as  he  is;  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive  be- 
ing. The  particular  reason  of  this,  seems  most  aptly  to  be  drawn 
from  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God 
from  him,  but)  to  be  given  to  God  by  him.* 

The  thought  which  nins  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's  being 
the  priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated  chiefly 
for  that  end,  that  he  might  offer  up  the  praises  of  the  mute  part  ot 
the  creation,  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  well  illustrated.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite idea  among  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  and  it  is  not 
the  worse  on  that  account,  as  it  thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  uatu- 
ral  sentiment  of  the  human  mind.  In  composing  a  sermon,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  better  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  son  of 
collateral  argument,  or  an  incidental  illustration,  than  to  have  dis- 
played it  with  so  much  pomp,  and  to  have  placed  it  in  the  front  of 
the  arguments  for  this  duty.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  when  placed 
in  this  station,  to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the  author  lays  upon  II 
When  the  divine  goodness  brought  man  into  existence,  we  cannot 
•yell  conceive  that  its  chief  purpose  was,  to  form  a  being  who  might 
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ning  praises  to  his  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  benerolenco,  tlie 
Supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that  they  might  rise  to 
happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  through  a  course  of 
virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  our  authoi 
liwells,  however  beautiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetorical  to  be  a 
principal  head  of  discourse. 

<  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  And  it 
will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  ruling 
faculties  of  our  mind,  the  underalanding  and  the  t&iY^apart,  in  both 
which  it  is  deeply  founded :  in  the  understanding,  as  in  the  principle 
of  reason,  which  owns  and  acknowledges  it;  in  the  will,as  in  the 
fountain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which  prompts,  and  even  constrains 
OS  to  pay  it. 

^  Season  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  help  of  which 
we  were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  perfection  and  goodness  which  we  found  therein.  It  can- 
not therefore,  if  it  doth  its  office  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  being;  it  must  needs  see,  and  own,  and  ad- 
mire his  infinite  perfections.  And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by 
praise;  which,  therefore,  is  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  confessing  to 
God,  and  acknowledging  him ;  by  ascribing \x^  him  what  is  his  due; 
and  as  far  as  this  sense  of  the  words  reaches,  'tis  impossible  to  think 
of  God  without  praising  him;  for  it  depends  not  on  the  understand- 
ing, how  it  shall  apprehend  things,  any  more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye, 
how  visible  objects  shall  appear  to  it 

'The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the  means 
of  the  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Au- 
thor of  our  nature  hath  implanted  in  it  There  is  not  a  more  ac- 
tive principle  than  this  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  surely  that  which 
deserves  its  utmost  force,  and  should  set  all  its  springs  a-work,  is 
God ;  the  great  and  universal  Benefactor,  from  whom  alone  we  re- 
ceived whatever  we  either  have,  or  are^and  to  whom  we  can  possibly 
repay  nothing  but  our  praises,  or  (to  speak  more  properly  on  this 
head,  and  according  to  the  strict  import  of  the  word)  our  thanks- 
giving. WTm  hath  first  given  to  God.  (saith  the  great  Apostle,  in 
his  usual  figure)  andit  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again  f  A  gift, 
it  seems,  always  requires  a  recompense :  nay,  but  o/him,  and  through 
himfOndtohiTn^are  all  things:  o/him,RSihe  Author',  through  him, 
as  the  Preserver  and  Governor;  tohim^as  the  end  and  perfection  of 
all  things;  to  whom^  there/ore^  (as  it  follows,)  be  glory  for  ever, 
Amen !' 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  author  places 
his  argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something  too  meta- 
physical and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  this  manner,  the  obligation 
to  thanksgiving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  understand inp; 
•  and  will.  Though  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  the  argument 
is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  sermons,  espe- 
cially on  subjects  that  so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should 
be  palpable  and  popular;  should  not  be  brought  from  topics  tliat 
appear  far  sought,  but  should  directly  address  the  heart  and  feelingiu 
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The  preacher  ought  never  to  depart  toe  far  from  the  common  ways 
of  tliinking  and  expressing  himself.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
Uiis  whole  head  might  have  been  improved,  if  the  author  had  taken 
up  moie  obvious  ground;  had  stated  gratitude  as  one  of  the  mosf 
natural  principles  of  the  human  heart;  had  illustrated  this,  by  shoiv- 
iiig  how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  is,  and  with  what  general 
consent  men,  in  ail  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating  and  condemning  the 
ungrateful;  and  then  applying  tliese  reasonings  to  the  present  case, 
had  placed,  in  a  strong  view,  that  entire  corruption  of  moral  senti- 
ment which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  emotions  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind.  As  the  most  natural 
method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sentiments  is,  by  external  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  objectioa 
that  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  expression  of  our  praise  being  insignifi- 
cant to  the  Almighty.  But,  by  seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  argu- 
ment, he  has  omitted  some  of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  consider- 
ations, and  which,properly  displayed,  would  have  aflbrded  as  great 
a  field  for  eloquence  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen.  He  goes 
on : 

^  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are  able; 
of  thanks,  if  we  are  not:  which  thanks,  therefore,  must  rise  always 
in  prop(H*tion  as  the  favoui*s  received  are  great,  and  the  receiver  inca- 
pable of  makiiig  any  other  sort  of  requital.  Now,  since  no  man  hath 
benefited  God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of 
his  life,  is  continually  benefited  by  him,  what  strong  obligations  must 
we  needs  be  under  to  thank  him?  'Tis  true,  our  thanks  are  really 
as  insignificant  to  him,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  be ;  in 
themselves,  indeed,  they  are  worthless;  but  his  goodness  has  put 
a  value  upon  them :  he  hath  declared,  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu 
of  the  vast  debt  we  owe;  and  after  that,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  to 
dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equivalent ^  or  to  pay  them  ? 

^  It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  gratitude  itself  is 
so)  that  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above,  should  be  sent  back 
again  thither  in  thanks  and  praises;  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  #ea, 
to  theplace  (the  ocean  of  beneficence) yrom  whence  the  rivers  come, 
thither  should  they  return  CLgainJ 

In  these  paragraphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  consi- 
derations which  I  mentioned.  But  he  has  only  touched  them ; 
whereas,  with  advantage,  they  mi^t  have  formed  the  main  body  of 
his  argument 

^  We  have  considered  the  duty  absolutely;  we  are  now  ijQCtffnpare 
it  with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  And 
here  we  shall  find,  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediately 
addressed  to  God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and  most  excellent ;  as  it 
must  needs  be,  if  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  the  end 
of  man's  creation  was  to  praise  and  glorify  God  ;  for  tliat  cannot 
but  be  the  most  noble  and  excellent  act  of  any  being  which  best  an- 
riwers  the  end  and  design  of  it.  Other  parts  of  devotion,  sucl  a^ 
oor\fession  and /iraycr, seem  not  originally  to  have  been  designed  for 
man,  nor  man  for  them.    They  imply  guUt  and  wafU%  with  which 
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the  siaie  qfrnnoanee  wts  not  acqaainted.  Had  man  continned  in 
Uiat  estate,  his  worship  (like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had  been  paid 
to  Heaven  in  pure  acts  of  thanksgiving ;  and  nothing  had  been  loO 
for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life,  as  n:it  i  nv 
directed,  and  praising  the  Grod  of  natare  who  bestowed  them,  liui 
beine  faUen  from  innocence  and  abundance ;  having  contracted  guik 
and  forfeited  his  risht  to  all  sorts  of  mercies ;  prayer  and  confession 
became  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  the  loss>  and  to  restore  him 
to  that  state  wherein  he  should  be  able  to  live  without  them.  These 
are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation ;  before  which,  in  Pa- 
radise, there  was  nothing  but  praise,  and  after  which,  there  shall 
be  nothing  but  that  in  Heaven.  Our  perfect  state  did  at  first,  and 
will  at  last,  consist  in  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  and  herein, 
therefore,  lies  the  excellence  and  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

<  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  Apostle  hath  given 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  spirit- 
ual gifL  CharUy  never  faileth^  saith  he;  meaning,  that  it  is  not 
a  virtue  useful  only  in  this  life,  but  will  accompany  us  also  into  the 
next:  but  whether  there  be  prqpheeieSf  they  Bhall/ail;  whether 
there  be  tonguee^  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge^  it 
shall  vanish  away.  These  are  gifts  of  a  temp'wary  advantage,  and 
shall  all  perish  in  the  using.  Far  we  know  in  party  and  toe  pro^ 
phesy  in  part:  our  present  state  is  imperfect,  and,  therefore,  what 
belongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  must  be  imperfect  too.  But  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  came,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  dofie 
away.  The  argument  of  St  Paul,  we  see,  which  sets  charity  aboi-e 
the  rest  of  christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  christian  worship ;  and  we  may  conclude  our 
reasoning,  therefore, as  he  doth  his:  ^And  now  eUndeth  cmtfessionf 
prayer^  andpraise^  these  three;  but  the  greatest  qf  these  ispratseJ 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  argument,  the 
high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  other 
duties  of  religion.  This  he  handles  with  much  eloquence  and 
beauty.  His  idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  be- 
fore his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  tn 
be  his  worship  in  Heaven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  by 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  shall  have  no  place,  is  solid  and  just;  his 
illustration  of  it  is  very  happy;  and  the  style  extremely  flowing  and 
sweet.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  any  piece  of  oomposition  in  ser- 
mons, that  has  more  merit  than  this  head. 

'It  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  this;  particulai- 
ly,  as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious  service; 
such  as  hath  the  most  of  God,  and  the  least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  any 
we  pay;  and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pure^ 
and  free,  and  perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action 
does  not  srow  immediately  worthless  by  being  done  wilh  the 
prospector  advantage,  as  some  have  strangely  imagined;  yet  it 
will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  its  being  done,  without  the  mix  • 
ture  of  that  end,  or  with  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  reoonunends 
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it  80  much  the  more,  and  raises  the  price  of  it  Daih  Joh/ear  Ood 
for  nought  i  was  an  objection  of  Satan;  which  implied,  that  tlii9<cc* 
duties  were  most  valuable,  where  our  own  interest  was  tlie  least 
aimed  at:  and  Ood  seems,  by  the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan, 
to  try  experiments  upon  JM,  thus  far  to  have  allowed  his  plea. 
Now  our  requests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgements  of 
past  mercies,  centre  purely  in  ourselves;  our  own  interest  is  the  di* 
rect  aim  of  them.  But  praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  prin* 
ciple,  which  proposes  no  other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  a 
creature  endowed  with  such  faculties  to  do,  towards  the  most  per* 
feet  and  beneficent  of  beings;  and  to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  ho- 
nour there,  where  the  voice  of  reason  directs  us  to  pay  it  God  hath 
indeed  annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty,  and  when  we  know  this,  we 
cannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty,  but  have  some 
regard  to  the  blessing  which  belongs  to  it  However,  that  is  not 
the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  first  motive  that  stir- 
red us  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  so^  we  should  naturally  have  be* 
taken  ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  in  that  form 
wherein  they  are  most  properly  conveyed. 

'  In  short,  praise  is  our  most  excellent  work ;  a  work  common  to 
the  church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifts  us  up  into  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  angels.  The  matter  about  which  it  is 
conversant,  is  always  the  perfection  of  God's  nature ;  and  the  act 
itself  is  the  perfection  of  ours.' 

Our  author's  second  illustration  is  taken  from  praise  being  the 
most  disinterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  justly  and  ele- 
gantly ;  though,  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather  Coo  thin  and 
refined  for  enforcing  religious  duties:  as  creatures,  such  as  we,  in 
approaching  to  the  divine  presence,  can  never  be  supposed  to  lay 
aside  all  consideration  of  our  own  wants  and  necessities ;  and  cer- 
tainly are  not  required  (as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of 
such  regards.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant,  and 
happily  expressed. 

<  1  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar 
properties  and  advantiigee,  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout  per- 
former.    And, 

'  1.  It  is  the  moBt pleasing  part  of  our  devouons :  it  proceeds  al- 
ways from  a  lively,  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishes  and  im  - 
proves  what  it  proceeds  from.  Fbr  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto 
our  Oodf  (says  one,  whose  experience,  in  this  case,  we  may  rely 
upon)  /or  it  ispleasaniy  and  praise  is  comely.  Petition  and  confes* 
sion  are  the  language  of  the  indigent  and  the  guilty,  the  breathings 
of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit;  Is  any  afflicted  f  lei  hitn  pray :  butf.t 
any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms.  The  most  usual  and  natural 
way  of  men's  expressing  the  mirth  of  their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and 
songs  are  the  very  language  of  praise ;  to  the  expressing  of  which 
they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  appropriated,  and  are  scarce  of  any 
othei  use  in  religion.  Indeed,  the  whole  composition  cf  this  duty 
iH  such,  n%  throughout  speaks  ease  and  delight  to  the  ai ir.d.    It  pi  o- 
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cceds  from  Imte  mnd  from  ihanl^uinen ;  from  lavej  tlie  founUin  oi 
pleasure,  the  passion  which  f^rcs  every  thing  we  do,  or  enjoy,  its 
relisih  sod  agreeableness.  From  ihank/uifiuSf  which  involves  in 
it  the  memory  of  past  benefits,  tlie  actual  presence  of  them  to  the 
mind,  «od  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its  principle, 
lueh  is  its  cod  also :  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind,  by 
iloingaomewliat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which  it  labours  under; 
by  delivering  it  to  those  tlioufi^ts  of  praise  and  gratitude,  those  ex- 
ultations  it  is  so  full  of;  and  which  should  grow  uneasy  and  trouble* 
tome  to  it  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thankful  <  refrained ,  It  would 
be  paio  and  grief  to  them :  but  then,  then  *  is  their  soul  satisfied  as 
with  marrow  and  fatness,  when  their  mouth  praiseth  God  with  joy* 
ful  lips.' ' 

Ip  beginning  tliis  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the  au- 
thor uses,  *  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  advantages,' 
would  now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as  ^  to  point  out,' 
or  *  to  show.'  The  first  subdivision,  concerning  praise  being  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far 
as  it  goes;  but  seems  to  roe  rather  defective.  Much  more  might 
have  been  said,  upon  the  pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts 
of  devotion.  It  was  a  cold  thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening 
the  mind  of  a  debt.  The  author  should  have  insisted  more  upon 
the  influence  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening, 
soothing  the  mind ;  lifting  it  above  the  world,  to  dwell  among  divine 
and  eternal  objects.  He  should  have  described  the  peace  and  joy 
which  then  expand  the  heart ;  the  relief  which  this  exercise  procures 
fro  n  the  cares  and  agitations  of  life ;  the  encouraging  views  of  Pro- 
vifleoce  to  which  it  leads  our  attention :  and  the  trust  which  it  pro- 
QIC  tea  in  the  divine  mercy  for  the  future,  by  the  commemoration  of 
benefits  past.  In  short,  this  was  the  place  for  his  {Miurtng  out  a 
greater  flow  of  devotional  sentiments  than  what  we  here  find. 

*  8.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  pn  'se,that  it 
enlargeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our  souls,  turning  titem  from 
low  and  little  things^  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest  object,  the 
divine  nature,  and  employing  them  in  the  discovery  and  admiration 
of  those  several  perfections  that  adorn  it  We  see  what  diflerenco 
there  is  between  man  and  man,  such  as  there  is  hardly  greater  be- 
tween man  and  beast:  and  this  proceeds  chieflv  from  the  difliBrent 
sphere  of  thought  which  they  act  in,  and  the  dtflerent  objects  they 
converse  with.  The  mind  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  peasant  and 
the  prince ;  the  force  of  it  naturally  equal,  in  the  untaught  man,  and 
the  philosopher ;  only  the  one  of  these  is  busied  in  mean  aflairs,  and 
within  narrower  bounds;  the  other  exercises  himself  in  ^iiings  of 
weight  and  moment ;  and  this  it  is,  that  puts  the  wide  distance  be- 
tween them.  Noble  obiects  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bud  or  flower ;  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves 
of  it;  put  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  way ;  and  call 
forth  all  those  poweiv  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it.  The  praise 
and  admiration  of  G  id,  therefore,  bring  this  advantage  along  with 
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it.  that  ic  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  full  stretch,  and  improres  them 
to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  arc  capable.' 

This  head  is  justj  well  expressed,  and  to  censure  it  might  appear 
hypercritical.  Some  of  the  expressions,  however,  one  would  think 
might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance,  about  the  effects  nf 
'.he  sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  but  not  correct  (}• 
expressed.  *  They  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it.*  If 
this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrase,  '  as  it  were,* 
is  needless;  if  it  is  to  be  metaphorically  understood,  (which  appear* 
to  ))e  the  case,)  the  *  leaves  of  the  mind,'  is  harsh  language ;  besides 
that,  *  put  it  upon  exerting  itself,'  is  rather  a  lew  expression.  Nothing 
is  more  nice  than  to  manage  properly  such  similes  and  allusions,  so 
as  to  preserve  them  perfectly  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
the  image  lively :  it  might  perhaps  be  amended  in  some  such  way 
as  this :  *  As  the  sunbeams  open  the  bud,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a 
flower,  noble  objects  hive  a  like  effect  upon  the  mind:  they  expand 
and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers  that  before  lay  hid  and 
locked  up  in  the  soul.' 

♦  3.  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  honuur, 
and  a  high  indignation  of  mind  at  everything  that  openly  profanes 
it.  For  what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot  with  patience  hear 
slighted  or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  which  we  are  constantly  put- 
ting up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  the 
divine  glory  in  every  other  instance ;  and  will  make  us  set  our  faces 
against  all  open  and  avowed  impieties ;  which,  methinks,  should  he 
considered  a  little  by  such  as  would  be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in 
ihis  duty,  and  yet  are  often  silent  under  the  foulest  dishonours  dene 
to  religion,  and  its  great  Author :  for  tamely  to  hear  Ood's  name  and 
worship  vilified  by  others,  is  no  very  good  argument  that  wehuve 
been  used  to  honour  and  reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves.' 

The  th(  ught  here  is  well  founded,  though  it  is  carelessly  and 
loosely  br  ught  out  The  sentence,  *  our  own  praises,  which  we  are 
constantly  putting  up,  will  he  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and 
promoting  the  divine  glory  in  every  other  instance,'  is  both  negligent 
in  language,  and  ambiguous  in  meaning,  for  *  our  own  praises,'  pro* 
perly  signifies  the  praises  of  ourselves.  Much  better  if  he  had  said, 
♦  Those  devout  praises  which  we  constantly  offer  up  to  the  Almighty, 
will  naturally  prompt  us  to  promote  the  divine  glory  in  eveiy  other 
instance.' 

*  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  ns  a  deep  humility  and  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  attention  to 
God  and  his  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own  weakness 
and  emptiness ;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will  abate,  and 
we  shall  see  and  feel  that  we  are  *  altogether  lighter  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  than  vanity ;'  and  this  is  a  lesson  which,  to  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  well  worth  learning.  We  are  naturally 
presumptuous  and  vain;  full  of  ourselves,  and  regardless  of  every 
thing  besides,  especially  when  some  little  outward  privileges  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  then,  it  is  odds,  but  we  loA 
into  ourselves  with  great  degrees  of  complacency, '  and  are  wiser 
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(ttiid  better  every  way)  *  in  our  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can 
render  a  reason/  Now  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  cure 
of  this  vanity,  as  a  due  attention  to  God's  excellences  and  perfections. 
By  comparing  these  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,  we 
shall  learn,  <  not  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves,  than  we  ought 
to  think  of  ourselves,'  but  ^  to  think  soberly ;'  we  shall  find  moresatis* 
faction  in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  ourselves  before  our  com- 
ciiDn  Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downward  with  scorn  upon 
oQr  fellow-creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the  work  ol 
his  hands.  The  vast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite  worth, 
^vill  astonish  us  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  he  tempted  to  value  our- 
selves upon  these  lesser  degrees  of  pre-eminence,  which  custom  or 
opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have  given  us  over 
other  men.' 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in  ele- 
gance and  beauty  appears.  The  phrase,  *  it  is  odds  but  we  look  into 
ourselves,  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,'  is  much  too  low  and 
solloquial  for  a  sermon— he  might  have  said,  ^  we  are  likely,'  or  ^  \ye 
are  prone,'  to  look  into  ourselves. — <  Comparing  these  with  those 
which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,'  is  also  very  careless  style. — *  By 
eomparing  these  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  which  we  ascribe  to 
ourselves,  we  shall  learn' — would  have  been  purer  and  more  correct. 

*  5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  it  is  this:  that  a 
coiiscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all  false  and  mean 
pmise,  all  fulsome  and  servile  flatteries,  such  as  are  in  use  among 
men.  Praising,  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
trial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how  many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say 
of  him.  Ail  the  treasures  of  oratory  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine 
J.hings  that  ever  were  said,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake ;  and  no 
matter  whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  not ;  so  there  be  but  enough 
on't;  which  is  one  deplorable  instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the 
baseness  of  human  nature,  of  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice ; 
to  right  or  wrong,  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  praised.  But  he  who 
hath  a  deep  sense  of  the  excellences  of  God  upon  his  heart  will  make 
a  god  of  nothing  besides.  He  will  give  every  one  his  just  enco- 
mium, honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  is  due,  because 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  so ;  but  the  honour  of  God  will  suffer  him  to  go  no 
farther.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring  prince 
(who  now,  God  b^  thanked,  needs  flattery  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever  he  did,)  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense  which 
hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers.' 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  the  more 
important  topics  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on  this  subject; 
at  feast,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which  the 
author  makes  of  his  nasoning  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
the  thanks  which  he  offers  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of  that  prince  be- 
ing in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery  more  than  ever. 
This  political  satire  is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  of  the 
subiect 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think,  upon  reviewing  our  author^s  ar- 
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i;umentSy  that  he  has  overlooked  aome  topics,  respecting  the  happj 
consequeuces  of  this  duty,  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  any 
!hat  he  has  inserted.  Particularly,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the 
happy  tendency  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  strengthen  good  dts- 
|K>6itions  in  the  heart ;  to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  those 
perfections  which  we  adore;  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  lea) 
itito  the  whole  of  religion,  as  the  service  of  our  Benefactor.  These 
are  consequences  which  naturally  follow  from  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted; 
as  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  de- 
votion on  practical  religion  and  moral  virtue,  and  pointing  out  the 
necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  For  certain- 
ly the  great  end  of  preaching  iet,  to  make  men  better  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  and  to  promote  that  complete  reformation  of  heart 
and  conduct  in  which  true  Christianity  consists.  Our  author,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religion ', 
for,  in  his  general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so 
he  is,  at  the  same  time,  practical  and  moral. 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
is  elegant  and  beautiful;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  sub- 
ject are  frequently  very  proi)er  and  useful :  'Upon  these  grounds 
doth  the  duty  of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligations  thai 
bind  us  to  the  performance  of  it  It  is  the  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  very  rule  and  law  of  our  nature ;  flowing  from  the  two  great 
fountains  of  human  action,  the  understanding  and  the  will,  natu- 
rally, and  almost  neces^rily.  It  is  the  most  excellent  part  of  our 
religious  worship;  endiring  to  eternity,  after  the  rest  shall  be  done 
(fway;  and  paid,  even  now,  in  the  frankest  manner,  with  tlie  least 
regard  to  our  own  interest  It  recommends  itself  to  us  by  several 
|)eculiar  properties  and  advantages;  as»  it  carries  more  pleasure 
in  it  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion;  as  it  enlarges  and  exalts  the 
several  powers  of  the  mind ;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquisite  sense 
of  God's  honour,  and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  the  world ;  as  ii 
teaches  us  to  be  humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us 
Irom  base  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  undue 
praises  upon  others.' 

After  tliis,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  af  men,  the 
careless  and  the  profane.  His  address  to  the  careless  is  beautiful  and 
pathetic ;  that  to  the  prolane,  is  not  so  well  executed,  and  is  liable 
to  some  objection.  Such  addresses  appear  to  me  to  be,  on  several 
occasions,  very  useful  parti  of  a  discourse.  They  prevailed  much 
in  the  strain  of  preaching  before  the  restoration ;  and  perhaps,  since 
that  period,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  They  aflord  an  <^por- 
Umity  of  bringing  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  audience,  maii} 
things,  which  in  we  course  of  the  sermon,  Here,  perhaps,  deliver- 
ed in  the  abstract 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  concausion  of  the  sermon,  wbidi  is  chief- 
ly employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  ol  public  aflairs  at  tlial 
time.     Consi49re4  upon  th^  whole,  this  dlscoi  rse  of  Bishop  Atter> 
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bttiy's  is  both  useful  and  beautiful ;  though  I  have  ventured  to  point 
out  some  defects  in  it  Seldom,  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet 
with  a  composition  of  any  kind,  which  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its 
parts :  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  difBculties  which  I  before 
showed  to  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps, 
less  reason  to  look  for  perfection  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other 
eomposition. 


•••• 


LECTURE  XXXI. 


CONDUCT  OP  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS 
INTRODUCTION,  DIVISION,  NARRATION,  AND 

EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVE,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what  is  pecu* 
liar  to  each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speaking,  popular  as- 
semblies, the  bar,  and  the  pulpit  I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  com* 
mon  to  them  all ;  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  or  oration,  iu  gene 
ral.  The  previous  view  which  I  hsve  given  of  the  distinguishing  spirit 
and  character  of  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  was  necessary 
for  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  which  I  am  about  to  deliver; 
and  as  I  proceed,  I  shall  further  point  out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules 
may  ha\'e  a  particular  respect  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popu* 
lar  courts. 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will  most 
commonly  begin  with  some  introduction,  in  order  to  piepare  the 
minds  of  his  hearers ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and  explain  the 
facts  connected  with  it;  he  will  employ  amiments  for  establishing 
his  own  opinion,  and  overthrowing  that  of  his  antagonist;  he  may, 

Cerhaps,  if  there  be  room  for  it,  endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of 
is  audience ;  and  after  having  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will 
bring  his  discourse  to  a  close  by  some  peroration  or  conclusion. 
This  being  the  natural  train  of  speaking,  the  parts  that  compose  a 
regular  formal  oration,  are  these  six;  first,  the  exordium  or  intro- 
duction; secondly,  the  state,  and  the  division  of  the  subject;  third* 
ly.  narration  or  explication ;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or  arguments; 
fifthly,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean 
that  each  of  these  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse,  or  that 
they  must  enter  always  in  this  order.  There  is  no  reason  for  beinc 
so  fomial  on  every  occasion ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  a  fault,  and 
would  render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  staff.  There  may  be  many 
excellent  discourses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  alto* 
gcther  wanting;  where  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduc- 
tion, but  enters  directly  on  his  subject ;  where  he  has  no  occasion 
either  to  divide  or  explain ;  but  simply  reasons  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  then  finishes.  But  as  the  parts  which  I  have  mention- 
ed are  the  natural  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  oration ;  and  as  in 
every  discourse  whatever,  some  of  them  must  be  found*  itbneces- 
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sary  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  treat  of  each  of  them  dis- 
iinctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introduction.  This  is 
manifestly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking.  It  is 
not  a  rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and  suggest- 
ed by  common  sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel  another; 
when  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove,  prudence  will  ge- 
nerally direct  him  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  to  use  some  preparation  ; 
to  begin  with  somewhat  that  may  incline  the  persons  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself,  to  judge  favourably  of  what  he  is  about  to  say, 
and  may  dispose  them  to  such  a  train  of  thought  as  will  forward 
and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  main  scope  of  an  introduction.  Accordingly, Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian  mention  three  ends,  to  one  or  other  of  which  itshoula  oe  sub- 
servient :^Reddere  auditorcs  benevolos,  attentos,  dociles.' 

First,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearers;  to  render  them 
benevolent,  or  well-affected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  subject.  To- 
pics for  this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  be  soAietimes  taken 
from  the  particular  situation  of  the  speaker  himself,  or  of  his  client, 
or  from  the  character  or  behaviour  of  his  antagonists,  contrasted  with 
his  own ;  on  other  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
closely  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  hearers:  and,  in  general, 
from  the  modesty  and  good  intention  with  which  the  speaker  enters 
upon  his  subject  The  second  end  of  an  introduction  is,  to  raise 
the  attention  of  the  hearers ;  which  may  be  effected,  by  giving  them 
some  hints  of  the  importance,  dignity,  or  novelty  of  the  subject; 
or  some  favourable  view  of  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which 
we  are  to  treat  it;  and  of  the  brevity  with  which  we  are  to  dis- 
course. The  third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or  open  to 
persuasion ;  for  which  end,  we  must  begin  with  studying  to  remove 
any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  against  the 
cause,  or  side  of  the  argument,  whicli  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  introduc- 
tion. When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them ;  when 
we  are  already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  the  docili- 
ty of  the  audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  introductions 
may^without  any  prejudice,  be  omitted.  And  indeed,  when  they  serve 
for  no  purpose  but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  part, 
better  be  omitted ;  unless  as  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it 
decent,  that  a  speaker  should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly, 
but  by  a  short  exordium  prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say. 
Demosthenes'  introductions  are  always  short  and  simple ;  Cicero's 
ire  fuller  and  more  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  which 
ihey  call  ^  principium,'  and  Mnsinuatio/  ^Principium'  is,  where 
the  orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  ^  Insin- 
uatio'  is,  where  a  larger  compass  nrast  be  taken ;  and  where,  presuming 
the  disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  much  against  the  orator,  he 
must  gradually  reconcile  them  to  hearing  him,  before  he  plainly  dis- 
covers the  point  which  he  has  in  view. 
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Oft}iis  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  instance 
in  Cioero'a  second  oration  against  Kullus.  This  Ruilus  was  trib jnc> 
oi  the  people,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian  law ;  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  ab- 
aolute  power  for  five  yeara^over  all  the  lands  conquered  by  the  re- 
public, in  order  to  divide  them  among  the  citizens.  Such  laws  had 
often  been  proposed  by  factious  magistrates,  and  were  always  greedi- 
ly received  by  the  people.  Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people ;  he 
had  lately  been  made  consul  by  their  interest;  and  his  first  attempt 
ii  to  make  them  reject  this  law.  The  subject  was  extremely  deli- 
cate, and  required  much  art  He  begins  with  acknowledging  all 
the  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  people,  in  preference 
to  the  nobility.  He  professes  himself  the  creature  of  their  power, 
and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interest.  He  de- 
claies,  that  he  held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people;  and 
that  he  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popular 
magistrate.  But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word 
He  understood  it  to  import  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest 
of  the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  case,  and  their  peace ;  but  by 
some,  he  saw  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish 
and  ambitious  designs.  In  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually 
nearer  to  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  Kullus ;  but  still 
with  great  management  and  reserve.  He  protests,  that  he  is  far 
from  being  an  enemy  to  Agrarian  laws;  he  gives  the  highest 
praises  to  the  Gracchi,  those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  a5- 
Bures  them,  that  when  he  first  heard  of  Rullus's  law,  he  had  resolv- 
ed to  support  it  if  he  found  it  for  their  interest;  but  that,  upon  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  it  calculated  to  establish  a  dominion  that  was 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggrandize  a  few  men  at  theexpense 
of  the  public :  and  then  terminates  his  exordium,  with  telling  them 
that  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being  of  this  opinion ;  but 
that  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  he  will  give  up  his  own  opin- 
ion and  embrace  theirs.  In  all  this  there  was  great  art  His  elo- 
quence produced  the  intended  effect;  and  the  people,  with  one 
voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  in- 
troduction, I  proceed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  compo- 
sition of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a  part  of  the 
discourse  v/hich  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always  of  importance 
to  begin  well ;  to  make  a  favourable  impression  at  fiist  setting  out; 
when  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  dis- 
posed to  receive  any  impression  easily.  I  must  add,  too,  that  a  good 
introduction  is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difficult.  Few  parts  of 
the  discourse  give  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with 
more  nicety  in  the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and  natural. 
The  subject  must  always  suggest  it  It  must  appear,  as  Cicero  beau- 
tifully expresses  it,  ^Effloruisse  penitus  ex  re  de  qua  turn  agitur.'* 

*  *  To  liave  »priing  up,  of  in  ovrii  accord,  from  the  matter  which  fti  under  consiitora- 
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It  18  too  common  a  fault  in  introductions,  that  they  are  taken  from 
Rome  common-place  topic,  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand ;  by  which  means  they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  uc^ 
tached  from  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  Of  this  kind  are  Sallust's  in* 
troductions,  prefixed  to  his  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  introductions  to  any  other  history,  or  to  any 
other  treatise  whatever:  and,. therefore,  though  elegant  in  them- 
selves, they  must  be  considered  as  blemishes  in  the  work,  from  want 
of  due  connexion  with  it  Cicero,  though  alxindantly  correct  in 
this  particular  in  his  orations,  yet  is  not  so  in  his  other  works.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atticus,  (L.  xvi.  6.)  that  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  collection  of  different  introductions 
or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work  that  he  might  after- 
wards publish.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  method  of  composinir, 
it  happened  to  him,  to  employ  the  same  introduction  twiee  without 
remembering  it;  prefixing  it  to  two  different  works.  Upon  Atticus 
informing  him  of  this,  he  acknowledges  the  mistake,  and  sends  him 
a  new  introduction. 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  good  nile,  that  they  should  not  be  planned  till  after  one  has 
meditated  in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  discourse.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  should  begin  to  think  of  some  proper  and  na- 
tural introduction.  By  taking  a  contrary  course,  and  labouring  ia 
the  first  place  on  an  introduction,  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
composition  will  often  find,  that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some 
common-place  topic,  or  that,  instead  of  the  introduction  being  ac- 
commodated to  the  discourse,  he  is  obliged  to  accommodate  the 
whole  discourse  to  the  introduction  which  he  had  previously  writ* 
ten.  Cicero  makes  this  remark;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
practice  was  not  always  conformable  to  his  own  rule.  '  Omnibus 
rebus  consideratis,  tum  denique  id,  quod  primum  est  dicenduro, 
postremum  soleo  cogitare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quando  id 
primum  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit  nisi  aut  exile,  aut  nuga- 
torium,  aut  vulgare.'*  After  the  mind  has  been  once  warmed  and 
put  in  train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject,  materials  for  the 
preface  will  then  suggest  themselves  much  more  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  in  an  introduction,  correctness  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  moth  disposed 
to  criticise  than  at  any  other  period ;  they  are,  as  yet,  unoccupied 
with  the  subject  or  the  arguments;  their  attention  is  wholly  direct- 
ed to  the  speaker's  style  and  manner.  Something  must  be  done, 
therefore,  to  pfrepossess  them  in  his  favour;  though,  for  the  same 
reasons,  too  much  art  must  be  avoided :  for  it  will  be  more  easily  de- 
tected at  that  time  than  afterwards,   and  will  derogate  from  persua- 

*  <  When  I  have  planned  and  diirnted  all  the  materials  of  my  discoune,  it  ii  my  cut* 
•on  to  think,  in  the  last  plaGe,of  the  introduction  with  which  I  am  to  begin.  For  If  at  ai^ 
lime  I  hare  endravoured  to  invent  an  introduction  first,  nothing  hat  ercr  occurred  tj 
ne  for  that  purpose,  but  what  was  trifling,  nngatory,  and  vidgHr.' 
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•ion  in  all  that  follows.  A  correct  plainness,  and  elegant  simpli- 
cityi  is  the  proper  character  of  an  introduction : '  Ut  videamur/  says 
Quintilian,  ^  accurate  non  callidi  dicerc.'* 

[n  the  third  place,  modesty  is  another  character  which  it  must  carry. 
All  appearances  of  modesty  are  favourable  and  prepossessing.  If 
the  orator  set  out  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  the  self- 
lore  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  presently  awakened,  and  will 
follow  him  with  a  very  suspicious  eye  throughout  all  his  progress. 
His  modesty  should  discover  itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the 
beginning,  but  in  his  whole  manner;  in  bis  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in 
the  toneo^  his  voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks 
of  respect  and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses 
them.  Indeed, the  modesty  of  an  intfoduction  should  never  betray 
any  tiling  mean  or  abject.  It  is  always  of  great  use  to  an  orator, 
that  together  with  modesty  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  should 
sliow  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising  from  a  persuasion  of  the 
justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  speak. 

The  modesty  of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not  too 
much.  '  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  scd  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.'*  This 
certainly  is  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put  forth  all 
his  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow  upon  us,  as 
his  discourse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is 
allowable  for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a  high  and  bold  tone: 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  rises  to  defend  some  cause  whiph  has  been 
much  run  down,  and  decried  by  the  public.  Too  modest  a  begin- 
ning  might  he  then  like  a  confession  of  guilt.  By  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  his  exordium,  he  must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  that 
is  against  him,  and  to  remove  prejudices,  by  encountering  them 
without  fear.  In  subjects,  too,of  a  declamatory  nature,  and  in  ser- 
mons, where  the  subject  is  striking,  a  magnificent  introduction  has 
sometimes  a  good  eflfect,  if  it  be  properly  supported  in  the  sequel. 
Thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent  sermon,  preach* 
ed  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  what  is  call^  King 
Charles's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner:  ^This  is  a 
day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy;  distinguished  in  the 
calendar  of  our  church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nation,  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  an  excellent  prince,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects;  and,  by  his  fall,  derived  infamy,  misery,  and  guilt 
on  them,  and  their  sinful  posterity.'  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  the 
other  celebrated  French  preachers,  very  often  begin  their  discour- 
ses with  laboured  and  sublime  introductions.  These  raise  atten* 
tion,  and  throw  a  lustre  on  the  subject;  but  let  every  speaker  be 
much  on  his  guard  against  striking  a  higher  note  at  the  beginning, 
Chan  he  is  able  to  keep  up  in  his  progress. 

•  He  doe«  iiot  lavinh  at  a  blase  his  fire, 
Sudden  Co  glare,  aiid  then  *n  smoke  expire ; 
But  risei  from  a  cloud  of  smolce  to  lirht, 
And  pours  his  specious  miracles  to  sight 
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In  the  fourth  place^  an  introduction  should  usually  be  carried  on 
in  the  calm  Jianner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehemence  and 
passion.  Emotions  must  rise  as  the  discourse  advances.  The  niindsi 
of  the  hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared,  before  the  speaker  can 
venture  on  strong  and  passionate  sentiments.  Tlie  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are,  when  the  subject  is  such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it 
naturally  awakens  some  passionate  emotion  ;  or  when  the  unexpt:ct- 
cd  presence  of  some  person  or  object,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflames 
the  speaker,  and  makes  him  break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.  Ci- 
ther of  these  will  justify  what  is  called  the  Exordium  ab  abrvpio. 
Thus  the  appearance  of  Catiline  in  the  senate  renders  the  vehement 
beginning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against  him  very  natural  ami 
proper:  ^Quousque  tandem,  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra?' 
And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this  text,  ^  Blessed  is 
he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,'  ventures  on  breaking 
forth  with  this  bold  exordium: '  And  can  any  man  then  be  offended 
in  thee,  blessed  Jesus?'  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he  continues 
for  a  pcige  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division  of  his  subject  But 
such  introductions  as  these  should  be  hazarded  by  very  few,  as  they 
promise  so  much  vehemence  and  unction  through  the  rest  of  the  dis^ 
2ourse,  that  itis  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  hearers. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  introduction  is  not  the  place  in 
which  warm  emotions  are  usually  to  be  attempted,  yet  I  must 
take  notice,  that  it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  de- 
signed to  l>e  raised  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse.  The 
orator  should,  in  the  beginning,  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
towards  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  he  seeks  to  awaken 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  According,  for  instance,  as  it  is 
compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  which  his  discourse 
is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  introduction ; 
he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  to  in^ 
spire.  Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus  strik- 
ing properly  at  the  commencement^  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introductions,  not  to  anticipate 
any  material  part  of  the  subject  When  topics,  or  arguments, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and.  in 
part,  brought  forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace  of 
novelty  jpon  their  second  appearance.  The  impression  intended 
to  be  made  by  any  capital  thought,  is  always  made  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  entire,  and  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  last  place,  the  introduction  ought  to  be  proportioned, 
both  in  length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow: 
in  length,  as  nothing  can  be  more  absuitl  than  to  erect  a  \er}' 
great  portico  before  a  small  building;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  overcharge,  with  superb  ornamenU,  the  portico  of  a 
plain  dwelling-house,  or  to  make  the  entrance  to  a  monument  as 
gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense  directs  that  every  part  of 
H  disc/)urse  should  be  suited  to  the  strain  and  spirit  of  the  whola 
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These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  inuoductions.  They 
are  adapted,  in  a  great  measure  equally,  to  discourses  of  all  kinds. 
In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assemblies^  parliculai 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  any  introduction  of  that  kind, 
•  irh?ch  the  adverse  party  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage. 
Tc  this  inconvenience  all  those  introductions  are  exposed,  whicli 
are  taken  from  general  and  common-place  topics;  and  it  nevei 
fails  to  give  an  adversary  a  considerable  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a 
small  turn  to  something  we  had  said  in  our  exordium,  he  can  ap- 
pear to  convert,  to  his  own  favour,  the  principles  with  which  wo 
had  set  out,  in  beginning  our  attack  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  re- 
plies, Quintilian  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy  of  no- 
tice; that  introductions,  drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible:  ^  M  ultum  gratiie  exordio 
est,  quod  ab  actione  diversae  partis  materiam  trahit;  hoc  ipso,  quod 
noil  compositum  domi,  sed  ibi  atque  e  re  natum;  et  facilitate  famam 
ingenii  auget;  et  facie  simplicis,  sumptique  e  proximo  sermonis, 
iidem  quoque  acquirit ;  adeo,  ut  etiamsi  relique  scripta  atque  ela- 
borata  sint,  tamen  videatur  tota  extemporalis  oratio,  cujus  initium 
nihil  preparatum  habuisse  manifestum  est.'* 

In  sermons,  such  a  practice  as  this  cannot  take  place;  and,  in- 
deed, in  composing  sermons,  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to 
remove  an  appearance  of  stiffness  from  an  introduction,  when  a 
formal  one  is  used.  The  French  preachers,  as  I  before  observed, 
are  often  very  splendid  and  lively  in  their  introductions;  but, 
among  us,  attempts  of  this  kind  are  not  always  so  successful. 
When  Ions  introductions  are  formed  upon  some  common-place  topic, 
as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to  man,  or  the  like,  they 
never  fail  of  being  tedio*  jl  Variety  should  be  studied  in  this  pan 
of  composition  as  much  as  possible ;  often  it  may  be  proper  to  be- 
gin without  any  introduction  at  all,  unless,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
sentences.  Explanatory  introductions  from  the  context,  are  the 
most  simple  of  any,  and  frequently  the  best  that  can  be  used;  but 
as  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dry,  they  should  never  be  long. 
A  historical  introduction  has,  generally,  a  happy  effect  to  rouse  at- 
tention, when  one  can  lay  hold  upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  text  or  the  discourse,  and,  hy  a  proper  illustration 
of  it,  open  the  way  to  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  o]der, 
is  the  proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject;  concerning 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear  and 

*  '  An  introduction,  which  it  founded  upon  the  pleading  of  the  opposite  party,  it 
extremely  graceful ;  for  thit  reaion,  that  it  appeara  not  to  have  been  meditated  at 
home,  but  to  have  taken  rite  from  the  butinest,  and  to  have  been  coiL4)uted  on  tlie 
»pot.  Hence,  it  gives  to  the  tpealLer  the  reputation  of  a  quick  inveniion,  and  add* 
weight  likewite  to  hit  discoune,  at  artlett  and  unlaboured  :  insomuch,  that-though  all 
the  rett  of  hi*  oration  thould  be  ttudied  and  written,  yet  the  whole  discourbe  has  the 
appearance  of  being  extemporary,  at  it  it  eyident  that  the  introduction  to  it  wat  unpva 
meditated.' 

3D 
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distinct  as  possible,  and  expressed  in  few  and  plain  woras,  with- 
out the  least  affectation.  To  this  generally  succeeds  the  division,  or 
the  laying  down  the  method  of  the  discourse ;  on  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  some  observations.  I  do  not  mean,  that  in  every 
discourse,  a  formal  division,or  distribution  of  it  into  parts,  is  requi* 
site.  There  are  many  occasions  of  public  speaking,  when  this  is 
neither  requisite  nor  would  be  proper;  when  the  discourse,  perhaps, 
ut  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  is  to  be  treated  of;  or  when  the 
speaker  does  not  choose  to  warn  his  hearers  of  the  method  he  is  to 
follo\^ ,  or  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order 
of  one  kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  discourse; 
that  is,  every  thing  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before 
may  give  light  and  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  concealed  method.  What  we  call  division 
IS,  when  the  method  is  propounded  in  form  to  the  hearers. 

The  discourse  in  which  this  sort  of  division  most  commonly 
takes  place,  is  a  sermon ;  and  a  question  has  been  moved,  whether 
this  method  of  laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  be  the  best 
method  of  preaching.  A  very  able  judge,  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Eloquence,  declares  strongly  against 
it.  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modern  invention ;  that  it  was  never 
practised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church :  and,  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  when  metaphysics 
began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
renders  a  sermon  stiff;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  discourse  ; 
and  that,  by  the  natural  connexion  of  one  part  with  another,  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the  whole  with  more 
advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  his  authority  and  his  arguments,  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  ser- 
mon into  heads,  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Established  practice 
has  now  given  it  so  much  weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more 
in  its  favour,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  so 
far  from  the  common  track.  But  the  practice  itself  has  also,  in 
my  judgment,  much  reason  on  its  side.  If  formal  partitions  give  a 
sermon  less  of  the  oratorical  appearance,  they  render  it,  however, 
more  clear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  course,  more  instruc- 
tive to  the  bulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  the  main  object  to  br 
kept  in  view.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistances  to  th? 
memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  serve  also  to  fix  his 
attention.  They  enable  him  more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  discourse;  they  give  him  pauses  and  resting  places, 
where  he  can  reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to 
what  is  to  follow.  They  are  attended  with  this  advaiitage  too, 
that  they  give  the  audience  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  oetore- 
hand,  when  they  are  to  be  released  from  the  fatigue  of  attention, 
and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker  more  patiently.  *  He- 
fieit  audientem,'  says  Quintilian,  takine  notice  of  this  very  advan- 
tage of  divisions  in  other  discourses,  *  Keficit  audientem  certo  sio 
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gttlamin  partiam  fine;  non  aliter  quim  facicntibus  iter,  mullum 
detraliunt  fatigationis  notata  spatia  inscriptis  lapidibus :  nam  et  ex- 
haust! laboris  nosse  mensuram  voluptati  est ;  et  hortatur  ad  reliqua 
fortius  exequenda,  scire  quantum  supersit'*  With  regard  to  break- 
ing  the  unity  of  a  discourse,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there 
arises,  from  that  quarter,  any  argument  against  the  method  I  am 
defending.  If  the  unity  be  broken,  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads, 
or  topics  ot  which  the  speaker  treats,  that  this  is  to  be  imputed ; 
not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  form.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  headd 
be  irell  chosen,  his  marking  them  out,  and  distinguishing  them, 
in  place  of  impairing  the  unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it  more  con- 
^cuous  and  complete ;  by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
hang  upon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one  point 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading,  or  any  discourse,  where  division  b 
proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are. 

First,  That  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided 
be  really  distinct  from  one  another;  that  is,  that  no  one  include 
another.  It  were  a  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should 
propose  to  treat,  first,  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  next,  of 
those  of  justice  or  temperance ;  because,  the  first  head  evidently 
comprehends  the  second,  as  a  genus  does  the  species ;  which  me* 
thod  of  proceeding  involves  the  subject  in  indistinctness  and  disorder. 
Secondly,  In  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  of 
oatnie;  beginning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  ap- 
prehendod,  and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed;  and  proceeding 
thenee  to  Ihose  which  are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which  suppose 
them  to  be  known.  We  must  divide  the  subject  into  those  parts, 
into  which  most  easily  and  naturally  it  is  resolved ;  that  it  may 
seem  to  split  itself,  and  not  to  be  violently  torn  asunder :  ^  Divi- 
dere,'  as  is  commonly  said,  *  non  frangere.' 

Thirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  ought  to  exhaust  the 
subject;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division  ;  we  exhi- 
bit the  subject  by  pieces  and  corners  only,  without  giving  any  such 
plan  as  displays  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed, 
should  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Avoid  all  circumlocution  here. 
Admit  not  a  sinele  word  but  what  is  necessary.  Precision  is  to  be 
studied,  above  all  things,  in  laying  down  a  method.  It  is  this  which 
chiefly  makes  a  division  appear  neat  and  elegant;  when  the  several 
heads  kre  propounded  in  the  clearest,  most  expressive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fewest  words  possible.  This  never  fails  to  strike 
the  hearers  agreeably;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  conse- 
qaence  towards  making  the  divisions  he  more  easily  remembered. 
Fifthly,  Avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  heads.  To  split 
a  subject  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  divisions  and  subdivi- 

*  <  The  concluiiofi  of  each  head  it  a  relief  to  die  hearer« ;  just  as,  upon  a  Joum«-j, 
He  mile-itonei  which  are  set  op  on  the  road,  serve  to  diminish  the  traveiler's  fatigye. 
For  we  are  always  pleased  with  seeing  our  labour  begin  to  lessen ;  and,  by  calculat'uus 
%ow  niuch  remains,  are  stirred  np  to  Snish  our  task  more  cheerfully  ' 
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sions  without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking.  It  may  be 
proper  in  a  logical  treatise;  but  it  makes  an  oration  appear  hard 
and  dry,  and  unnecessarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  sermon, 
there  may  be  from  three  to  five  or  six  heads,  including  subdivi- 
sions; seldom  should  there  be  more. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of  great- 
er consequence,  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.  It  should  be  studi* 
ed  with  much  accuracy  and  care;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at 
.  first  setting  out,  it  will  lead  him  astray  in  all  that  follows.  It  will 
render  the  whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid ;  and  tiiough 
the  hearers  may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  disorder  lies^ 
they  will  be  sensible  there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  them- 
selves little  affected  by  what  is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  ser- 
mons study  neatness  and  elegance  in  laying  down  their  heads,  much 
more  than  the  English  do;  whose  distributions,  though  sensible  and 
iust,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and  verbose.  Among  the  French, 
however,  too  much  quaintness  appears  in  their  divisions,  with  an 
affectation  of  always  setting  out  either  with  two,  or  with  throe, 
general  heads  of  discourse.  A  division  of  Massillon's  on  this  text, 
Mt  is  finished/  has  been  much  extolled  by  the  French  critics: — 
'This  imports,'  says  the  preacher,  Hhe  consummation,  first,  of  jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  God ;  secondly,  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of 
men ;  thirdly,  of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ.'  This  also  of  Bourda- 
loue's  has  been  much  praised, from  these  words:  'My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.'  'Peace,'  says  he,  'first  to  the  understanding,  by  sub- 
mission to  faith ;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  submission  to  the  law.' 

The  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  which  I  mentioned, 
was  narration  or  explication.  I  put  these  two  together,  both  be- 
cause they  fall  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  because  they  com- 
monly answer  the  same  purpose;  serving  to  illustrate  the  cause  or 
the  subject  of  which  the  orator  treats,  befoi^  he  proceeds  to  argue 
either  on  one  side  or  other;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interesting 
the  passions  of  the  hearers. 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a  very  important  part 
of  the  discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Be- 
sides  its  being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  and 
propriety;  there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
pleader  must  say  nothing  but  what  is  true;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
lie  must  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  cause.  The  facts 
which  he  relates  are  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  his  future  reason- 
ing. To  recount  them  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of 
truth,  and  yet  to  present  them  under  the  colours  most  favourable  te 
his  cause;  to  place,  in  the  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance 
which  is  to  his  advantage,  and  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make 
against  him,  demand  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.  He 
must  always  remember,  that  if  he  discovers  too  much  art,  he  defeats 
his  own  purpose,  and  creates  a  distrust  of  his  sincerity.  Quintiliao 
very  properly  directs,  'Effugienda  in  hac  prascipue  parte,  omnis 
nailiditatis  suspicio;  neque  enim  se  usquam  magis  custodit  judcx^ 
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quim  cum  narrat  orator:  nihil  turn  videatur  fietum;  nihil  soliici* 
turn ;  omnia  potius  a  causa,  quam  ab  oratore,  profecta  videantur.'^ 

To  be  clear  and  distincti  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise,  :ir« 
the  qualities  which  critics  chiefly  require  in  narration;  ctn&  uf 
which  carries  sufficiently  the  evidence  of  its  importance.  Distincl- 
iiess  belongs  to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  but  is  especially 
requisite  in  narration,  which  ought  to  throw  light  on  all  that  fol 
lows.  A  fact,  or  a  single  circumstance  left  in  obscurity,  and  mis- 
apprehended by  the  judge,  may  destroy  the  eflect  of  ail  the  argu 
ment  and  reasoning  which  the  speaker  employs.  If  his  narration  be 
improbable,  the  judge  will  not  regard  it;  and  if  it  be  tedious  and 
diffusfe,  he  wilt  be  tired  of  it,  and  forget  it.  In  order  to  produce  dis« 
tinctness,  besides  the  study  of  the  general  rules  of  perspicuity  which 
were  formerly  given,  narration  requires  a  particular  attention  to  as- 
certain clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  and  every  other  ma- 
terial circumstance  of  the  facts  recounted.  In  order  to  be  probable 
in  narration,  it  is  material  to  enter  into  the  characters  of  the  per* 
sons  of  whom  we  speak,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
from  such  motives  as  are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.  In  order 
to  be  as  concise  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
out  all  superfluous  circumstances;  the  rejection  of  which  will  like- 
wise tend  to  make  our  narration  more  forcible,  and  more  clear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration ;  and  from 
the  examples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.  The  narration, 
for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  oration  pro  Milone^  has  been  often 
and  justly  admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  that  though  in  fact  Clo 
dins  was  killed  by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet  that  it  was  only  in  self- 
defence;  and  that  the  design  had  been  laid,  not  by  Milo  against 
Clodius,  but  by  Clodius  against  Milo's  life.  All  the  circumstances 
for  rendering  this  probable  are  painted  with  wonderful  art  In  re- 
lating the  manner  of  Milo's  setting  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the 
most  natural  description  of  a  family  excursion  to  the  country,  under 
vf'Vich  it  vvas  impossible  that  any  bloody  design  could  be  conceal- 
ed. ^  He  remained,'  says  he,  ^  in  the  senate  house  that  day,  till  all 
the  business  was  over.  He  came  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberate- 
ly, and  waited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  had  got  all  her  things  ready 
for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country.  He  did  not  set 
out,  till  such  time  as  Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in  Rome,  if  he 
had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Milo  by  the  way.  By  and  by,  Clodius 
met  him  on  the  road,  on  horse-back,  like  a  man  prepared  for  action ; 
no  carriage,  not  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any  family  equipage 
along  with  him:  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed  to  be  meditating 
slaughter  and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife, 
wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  and  attended 


*  '  In  thif  pan  of  difcoone,  the  speaker  mu«t  be  «ery  careful  to  thun  every  appear- 
ance  of  art  and  ainning.  For  there  is  no  Uine  at  which  the  jud^  is  more  apon  his 
fitara.  than  when  the  pleader  is  relatinjr  facts.  Let  nothing  then  f-  em  fet|pned :  nodi- 
ing  anxiously  concealed.  Let  all  that  is  said,  appear  to  ariM  from  tha  cause  iisalf,  and 
no  I  to  be  the  work  of  the  orator.' 
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by  a  great  train  of  womeD-seryantoy  and  boys.'  He  goes  on  describ- 
ing the  rencounter  that  followed;  Clodius's  servants  attacking  those 
of  MilOy  and  killing  the  driver  of  his  carriage;  Milo  jumping  out, 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  and  making  the  best  defence  he  could,  while 
Clodius's  servants  endeavoured  to  surround  him ;  and  then  con- 
cludes his  narration  with  a  very  delicate  and  happy  stroke.  He 
r^oes  not  say  in  plain  words,  that  Mile's  servants  killed  Clodius,  but 
tjiat/in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Mile's  servants,  without  the  or- 
ders, without  the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their  master, 
did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  servants,  in  like  con 
juncture,  to  have  done.'* 

In  sermons,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  narration, 
explication  of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comes  in  the  place  of 
narration  at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same  tone; 
that  is,  it  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct:  and  in  a  style  correct 
tind  elegant,  rather  than  highly  adorned.  To  explain  the  doctrine 
of  the  text  with  propriety ;  to  give  a  full  and  perspicuous  account  of 
'he  nature  of  that  virtue  or  duty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course, is  properly  the  didactic  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  exe- 
cution of  which  much  depends  for  all  that  comes  afterwards  in  the 
way  of  persuasion.  The  great  art  of  succeeding  in  it,  is  to  meditate 
profoundly  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  ^nd 
^trong  point  of  view.  Consider  what  light  other  passages  of  scrip* 
ture  Uirow  upon  it;  consider  whether  it  be  a  subject  nearly  relatnc? 
to  some  other  from  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  it ;  consider 
whether  it  can  be  illustrated  to  advantage  by  comparing  it  with,  or 
opposing  it  to  some  other  thing ;  by  inquiring  into  causes,  or  trac- 
ing effects;  by  pointing  out  examples,  or  appealing  to  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers;  that  thus,  a  definite,  precise,  circumstantial  view 
may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.  Let  the  preacher 
be  persuaded,  that  by  such  distinct  and  apt  illustrations  of  the 
known  truths  of  religion,  he  may  both  display  great  merit  in  the 
way  of  composition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  consider  as  far  more  va- 
luable, render  his  discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and  useful 

*  '  Milo,  cbm  in  tenatn  fuistet  eo  die,  quoad  Meatus  dimiifus  est,  domain  venit 
Cakeot  et  Tettimenta  motairit ;  paulifper,  dum  te  uxor  (ut  fit)  oomparat,  conmorBfaa 
ett ;  deinde  profectus  est,  id  temporis  cto  jam  Clodins,  si  quidem  eo  die  Romam  ve»- 
lams  erat,  redire  potnisset.  Obviara  fit  ei  Clodius  expeditus,  in  equo,  nulla  rlieda,  wd- 
lis  impedimentis,  nulUs  Onscls  comitilws,  ut  solebat;  sine  nzore,  quod  nunquam  fistfti 
Cum  hie  insidiator,  qui  iter  illud  ad  cssdem  faciendam  apparAsiet,  cum  uzore  veherelar 
in  rheda,  penulatut,  Tulgi  mmgno  impedimento,  ac  muliM>ri  et  delicato  anciUarum  pv 
erorumque  comitatu.  Fit  obTiam  Clodio  ante  fundum  ejus,  bora  fere  undecima,  aut  non 
multo  secus.  Stati m  complures  cum  telis  in  hunc  faciunt  de  loco  superiore  impetam  .- 
adreni  rhedarium  uccidiint ;  cAm  autem  hie  de  rheda,  rejecta  penula  desilutsset,  sisque 
acri  animo  defenderet,  iUi  qui  erant  cum  Clodio,  gladiis  eductis,  partim  recurrere  ad 
rhedam,  ut  a  tergo  Milonem  adorirentor ;  partim,  quod  hunc  jam  intcrfectum  puia- 
rent,  c»dere  incipiunt  ejus  serros  qui  post  erant ;  ex  quihus  qui  animo  fideli  in  donM> 
iium  et  prssen'i  fneruat,  partim  occisi  sunt ;  partim  cum  ad  rhedam  pngfnare  viderent, 
ct  domino  succurrere  prohiberentur,  Milonemque  oocisum  etiam  ex  ipso  Clodio  aud»- 
rent,  et  ita  esse  puiarent,  feoerunt  id  servi  Mflonis,(dicam  enim  non  der*mndi  crimmb 
causa,  sed  ut  factum  est)  neque  imperante,  neque  sciente,  neque  pr«s«nte  d«HiiiHo, 
4uod  suos  qul^ue  servos  in  tali  re  facere  voluistet' 
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IntlM  ftur  nreeeding  leeturen,  what 
h«tf  been  coiMiaered ;  and  df  what  10  our 
ttVChor  now  to  treat  1  For  what  was  the 
pnsviout  view  given,  neeeanuy ;  and  in 
proceeding,  what  shall  be  pointed  out? 
On  whatever  aabject  any  one  intends 
to  disDoofw,  what  order  wiU  he  nurwe? 
Thk  being  the  natural  train  at  speak- 
ings what  six  pazti  oompoie  a  regular 
Vmal  orationi  What  is  here  not 
meant ;  and  why  notl  There  may  be 
many  excellent  disoourses  before  the 
piri>hc,  withbot  what?  Why  Uien  is  it 
necewary  that  eaeh  of  them  should  be 
treated  of  distinctly  7  With  what  does 
oar  author  begin ;  and  of  this,  what  is 
obaerved  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? Of  this,  what  is  remarked?  To 
conciliate  the  ffood  will  of  the  hearen, 
and  to  render  them  benevolent,  whence 
may  topics  in  causes  at  the  bar  be 
drawn  ?  What  is  the  second  end  of  an 
introduction ;  and  how  may  this  be  ef- 
fected? What  k  the  third  end,  and  for 
ifab  purpose,  with  what  must  we  begin  ? 
When  may  formal  introductkNM  be 
omitted;  and  what  remark  fdbws? 
Of  Demosthenes^  and  Cicero^  introduc- 
tions, what  k  observed?  What  two 
dnda  of  introductKMiB  did  the  ancient 
critics  distinguish ;  and  what  is  said  of 
them  ?  Of  uiis  latter  sort  of  introduo- 
CiOfL  in  what  oratioDhave  we  an  admi- 
rable instance  ?  Who  was  RuUu&  and 
what  did  he  propose?  Of  such  'awa, 
what  is  observed?  What  is  here  said  of 
Cicero;  and  in  what  manner  does  he 
introduce  this  dififonlt  subject  ?  What 
evidcsDce  does  he  give  that  he  is  not  an 
enemy  to  Agrarian  laws?  In  all  this, 
there  is  what;  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Having  given  this  general 
view  of  the  nature  and  end  dr  an  in- 
rrodoetioiL  to  what  does  our  author 
proceed?  ^¥hy  are  these  the  more  no- 
cessaiy?  What  is  always  of  import- 
ance; and  what  remark  is  adaed? 
What  is  the  first  rule  given?  What 
must  alwajHi  ■QfflC'^  it;  uid  what  8a3rB 
Cioero?  In  intmuctioiiB^  what  is  too 
common  a  fault?  What  introductkms 
are  of  thk  kind?  What  is  said  of  them; 
and  what  iollowj?  What  is  related  of 
Cicero's  introductions;  and  of  his  man- 
ner of  preparing  them  ?  Of  this  strange 
methoo,  what  was  once  a  consequence  ? 
In  order  to  render  an  introduction  inte- 
rasling,  what  is  a  good  rule  ?  What 
.  wU  he  the  oonmquence  of  taking  r  con- 1 


trary  course?  What  remark  k  inada 
by  Cicero?  In  the  second  pluce.  in  an 
introductKNL  what  should  be  carefully 
studied  ?  What  is  then  the  situation  ol 
the  hearers?  Why,  at  the  same  time^ 
must  too  much  art  be  avoided  ?  What 
is  the  proper  character  of  an  introdu*- 
tkm  ?  in  the  third  place,  why  is  mo- 
desty requisite  in  an  mtroductkm?  How 
should  his  modesty  discover  itself;  and 
why?  What  shouM  the  modesty  of  ai» 
introductkm  never  betray ;  and  what  is 
of  great  use  to  an  orator?  What  does 
thenjodesty  of  an  introduction  require  ? 
What  sBVs  Horace?  What  k  the  gene- 
ral rule?  What  ezceptkm  k  there  to 
thk  rule?  What  mijoit  too  modest  a 
beginning,  then,  be  luce?  By  the  bold- 
ness and  strength  of  hk  exordium^ 
what  must  he  endeavour  to  do  ?  Where^ 
ako^  has  a  magnificent  introduction, 
sometimes  a  good  efiect  ?  Wliat  exam- 
ple k  given  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Atterbury's?  How  do  the  celebrated 
French  writers  ot\en  begin  their  dk" 
courses?  Of  these,  what  k  the  efiect , 
but  against  what,  must  every  speaker 
be  much  on  hk  guard?  In  the  Iburtn 
place,  in  what  manner  should  an  in- 
troductkm usually  be  carried  on?  Why 
k  thk  directkn  given?  What  are  the 
exceptkms  to  this  rule?  What  will 
either  of  these  justify  ?  What  instances 
are  given  ?  Wny  should  such  introduc- 
tions be  hazard<Ml  by  very  few  ?  Of  the 
introductkn,  what  »  further  noticed? 
In  the  beginning,  what  diould  the  ora- 
tor do?  How  k  thk  remark  illustrated? 
Huw  k  much  of  the  orator's  art  diown? 
What,  in  the  fifth  plaee^  k  a  rule  in 
Introductbns?  How  k  this  rule  fully  il- 
lustrated ?  In  the  last  place,  to  what 
ought  the  introduction  be  proportkxied ; 
and  of  thk  directkm,  what  illustration 
k  given?  What  does eommon sense di> 
rect?  To  what  are  these  rules  adapted  ? 
In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in 
public  assemblies,  about  what  must 
partkmlar  care  be  taken?  T6  thk  ii^ 
convenience,  what  introductxNis  are  ex- 
posed ;  what  never  faik  to  give  an  a^ 
versary  considerable  triumph  ?  In  the 
case  of  replie^  what  observation  does 
Quintilian  maxe?  What  reason  does 
he  assign  lor  thk? 

Of  intnxlurtiorw  10  KemionR,  what  k 
observed?  Of  the  French  p-^^adiers, 
what  was  before  remarked  ?  When  are 
intmductiiinp  always  leiliniiir  /   H|u;t 
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fihcrtild  be  btudied  in  thie  part  of  coro- 
poRJticn  as  much  aa  poaeible ;  and  what 
tnay  ollen  be  proper  1  Of  expliuiator^ 
.niroductions  from  the  context,  what  is 
remarked?  When  has  a  historical  in- 
troduction a  happv  effect?  What  comes 
next  in  order  edter  the  introductbn? 
What  only  is  to  be  said  concerning  it  ? 
To  this,  what  generally  succ^ds? 
What  does  our  author  here  not  mean  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
is  essential  to  every  good  didcourae? 
How  may  this  be  accomplished  ?  Wlmt 
is  division  in  discourse?  In  what  dis- 
course does  this  sort  of  division  most 
commonly  take  place ;  and  what  ques- 
tion has  been  moved?  What  is  the 
gmuon  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  ? 
f  It,  what  does  he  ooserve?  What 
efiect,  in  his  opinbn,  has  it?  Notwith- 
standing his  authority  and  ai>|rumentB. 
what  does  our  author  think ;  and  why  i 
What  reason  has  the  practice  itself,  on 
its  side?  What  advantages  result  to 
the  hearers,  from  the  division  of  a  ser- 
mon into  heads  ?  On  this  subject,  what 
says  Quintiiian  ?  With  regard  to  break- 
ing the  unity  of  a  discourse,  what  docs 
our  author  observe  ?  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  heads  be  well  chosen,  what  is 
their  effect  ?  In  an v  discourse,  where 
division  is  proper,  what  is  the  first  rule 
to  be  observed  ?  How  is  this  rule  illus- 
trated ?  Second!  v,  in  division,  what  or- 
der must  we  fbliow  ?  Into  what  parts 
must  we  divide  the  subject?  Thirdly, 
whut  should  the  several  members  of  a 
division  (k>;  and  why?  In  the  fourth 
place,  of  the  terms  in  which  our  parti- 
tions are  expressed,  what  is  observed ; 
and  wliat  remarks  follow  ?  What  is  it 
which  chiefly  makes  the  divisbns  of  a 
discourse  appear  neat  and  elegant? 
What  v  the  effect  of  this  ?  In  the  fiah 

f>lace,  what  must  be  avoided  ?  What 
ins  always  a  bad  eflect  in  speaking  ? 
Where  may  it  be  proper;  out  what 
effect  has  it  on  an  oration?  To  what 
member  sliould  the  liea<1s  of  a  sermon 
be  limited?  Why  should  the  division 
of  a  sermon,  or  of  a  pleading  at  the 
bar,  be  studied  with  much  accuracy 
and  care  ?  What  effect  will  this  have  ? 
What  do  the  French  writers  of  scr- 
vvons  study  much  more  than  we  do? 
Among  the  French,  however,  what 
sometimes  appears  in  their  divisions? 
What  examples,  from  two  eminent 
French  writers,  are  here  introduced? 
What  was  the  next  constituent  part  of 
a  aiBcoune  meotkmed?  Why  are  these 


two  put  together ''  In  pleadings  at  the 
bar,  of  narration,  what  is  observed  1 
What  peculiar  difliculty  is  there  :n 
narratKMis  at  the  bar  ?  What,  here,  de- 
mand no  small  exertion  of  skill  ami 
dexterity  ?  What  must  he  always  m- 
member?  What  does  Quintiiian  very 
properly  direct?  What  qualities  d[> 
critics  chiefly  require  in  narratk>n ;  and 
of  each  of  these,  what  is  obf:er\'ed  ?  Of 
distinctness,  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  In  order  to  produce 
distinctness,  what  does  narratioa  re- 
quire ?  What  is  material,  n  order  to  be 
probable  in  narratkm?  L*  order  to  be 
as  concise  as  the  subject  will  admit, 
what  is  necessary  ?  Who  is  remarkable 
for  hki  talent  of*^ narration?  What  in- 
stance  is  given?  What  does  he  here 
wish  to  s&wl  How  are  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  rendering  this  probable, 
painted  ?  What  does  he  give,  in  rela- 
ting the  manner  in  which  Milo  set  out 
from  Rome  ?  Repeat  die  passage.  Ic 
sermons,  what  comes  in  the  place  of 
narratk)n  at  the  bar;  and  m  what 
manner  mast  it  be  taken  up?  What  is, 
properly,  tlie  didactic  part  of  preach- 
mg ;  and  on  the  right  execution  of  it, 
what  depends?  What  is  the  great  art 
of  succeedinir  with  it?  How  is  this  fully 
illustrated  ?  Of  wliat  should  the  preach- 
er be  persuaded  ? 

ANALYSIS. 

L  The  introduction. 

A.  The  ends  of  an  introductk>n. 

B.  The  introductkms  of  the  ancients 
Hides  for  the  compontion  of  an  fa* 

tnxltLCtiofL 
a.  It  should  be  easy  and  natural. 
6.  Correctness  of  expresskm  should 

be  observod. 
r.  Modesty  should  be  one  of  its 

J>ripcipal  chaructcrtkdics. 
louii!  be  calmly  conducted. 
e.  It  should  not  anticipate  any  part 
of  the  subject. 

2.  The  enunciation  oi'  the  subjecL 

3.  The  divisions  of  the  disoontve. 

A.  The  parts  sliould  be  distinct  from 

eftch  other. 

B.  The  natural  order  should  be  fc^ 

lowed. 
c.  The  members  should  exhnu<Bt  tli»* 

subject. 
p.  The  diviskm  should  be  exprersed 

with  precisiotL 
E.  The  heads  should  not  be  unnecf^ 

sarily  extended. 

4.  Narratwn  or  explicatkm. 
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CONDUCT  OP  A  DISCOURSE...,THE  ARGUMENTATIVE 
PART....THE  PATHETIC  PART....THE 

PERORATION. 

In  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  discourse  or  ora- 
tion, I  have  already  considered  the  introduction,  the  division,  and 
the  narration  or  explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  argu- 
nientative  or  reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  whatever  place,  or 
on  whatever  sulyect  one  speaks,  this,  beyond  doubt,  is  of  tlie  greatei^t 
consequence.  For  the  great  end  for  which  men  speak  on  any  se> 
rious  occasion,  is  to  convince  their  hearers  of  something  being  either 
true,  or  right,  or  good ;  and,  by  means  of  this  conviction,  to  influ- 
ence their  practice.  Reason  and  argument  make  the  foundation,  as 
I  have  often  inculcated,  of  all  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  arguments,  three  things  are  requisite. 
First,  the  invention  of  them;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them  in  such 
a  style  and  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  matey 
rial,  and  the  ground-workof  the  rest  But,  with  respect  to  this,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  assistance. 
Art  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with  arguments  on  every 
cause,  and  every  subject;  though  it  may  be  of  considerable  use  in 
assisting  him  to  arrange  and  express  those,  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  discovered.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  rea- 
sons thiitare  most  proper  to  convince  men,  and  another  to  manage 
these  reasons  with  the  most  advantage.  The  latter  is  all  that  rhe- 
tone  can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  farther 
than  thu.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more  complete 
system;  and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  setting 
off  their  arguments  to  most  advantage;  but  to  supply  the  defect  of 
their  invention,  and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  arguments  on  eve- 
ry subject  and  cause.  Hence  their  doctrine  of  topics,  or  '  Loci 
Communes,'  and  'Sedes  Argumentorum,'  which  makes  so  great  a 
figure  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  These 
topics,  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  great 
man}  different  subjects,  which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in 
order  to  find  out  materials  for  his  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  loci;  some  loci,  that  were  common  to  all  the  different 
kinds  of  public  speaking,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  each. 
The  common  or  general  loci,  were  such  as  genus  and  species,  causa 
and  effect,  antecedents  and  consequents,  likeness  and  cx)ntniriety, 
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ilefinition,  circumstances  of  time  and  place;  and  a  great  many  more 
of  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speak* 
.ngy  they  had  their  'Loci  Personarum,'  and  'Loci  Rerum.'  As  in 
Jemonstrative  orations,  for  instance,  the  heads  from  which  any  one 
could  be  decried  or  praised;  his  birth,  his  country,  his  education, 
his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  th** 
fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had  filled,  &c. ;  and  in  delibera- 
tive orations,  the  topics  that  might  be  used  in  recommending  any 
public  measure,  or  dissuading  from  it;  such  as,  honesty,  justice, 
facility,  profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  from  friends,  mortification 
to  enemies,  and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificial  sys- 
tem of  oratory ;  and  they  showed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and  fertility 
in  the  contrivance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled 
by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  system,  that  one 
would  think  they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person  might  mechanically 
become  an  orator,  without  any  genius  at  all.  They  gave  him  re- 
ceipts for  making  speeches  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  study  of  common  places  might 
produce  very  showy  academical  declamations,  it  could  never  pro- 
duce discourses  on  real  business.  The  loci  indeed  supplied  a  most 
exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to 
talk  copiously  and  plausibly,  by  consulting  them  on  every  subject, 
and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  suggested,  might  discourse  without 
end;  and  that,  too,  tnough  he  had  none  but  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  his  subject  But  such  discourse  could  be  no  othei 
than  trivial.  What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drann 
*  ex  visceribus  causao,'  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  studentii 
of  oratory  to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude 
them;  and  by  attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art, 
they  render  it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childish  study. 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  loci,  or  topics,  I 
think  it  superfluous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  may  contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend  their 
views,  they  may  consult  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  or  what  Cicero 
has  written  on  this  head,  in  his  Treatise  De  Inventione,  his  Topica, 
and  second  book  De  Oraiore.  But  when  they  are  to  prepare  a 
discourse,  by  which  thev  purpose  to /convince  a  judge,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  eflect  upon  an  assembly,  I  would  advise  them 
to  lay  aside  their  common  places,  and  to  think  closely  of  their  sub- 
ject Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted  none  of  the  loci,  when  he 
was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take  arms  against  Philip;  and  where 
Cicero  has  had  recourse  to  them,  his  orations  are  so  much  the  worse 
on  that  account 

1  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the  assistance 
tliat  can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  duposition  and  conduct  of  arguments. 

Two  different  methods  may  be  used  by  orators,  in  the  eonduct 
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of  Iheir  resMiDUig ;  the  terns  of  ait  for  whieh  are,  the  anelytio,  and 
the  synthetic  method*  The  analytic  is,  when  the  orator  conceals  his 
intention  conoeming  the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  gradually 
Lftrought  his  hearers  to  the  designed  conclusion.  They  are  led  on 
step  hy  step,  irom  one  known  trutti  to  another,  till  the  conclusion 
foi  stolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  chain  of  ptt^ 
positions.  As,  for  instance,  when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being 
of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing,  thi^  every  tiling  which  we  see 
in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning;  that  whatever  has  bad  a  begin- 
ning, must  have  a  prior  cause ;  that  in  human  productions,  art  shown 
in  the  efiect,  necessarily  infers  design  in  the  cause :  and  proceeds 
leading  you  on  from  one  cause  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at  one  su* 
preroe  6ffst  cmmo,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and  design 
visible  in  his  works.  This  is  much  the  same  with  the  Socratic 
method,  by  which  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his  age. 
it  is  a  very  artAil  method  of  reasoning;  may  be  carried  on  with 
much  beauty,  and  is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers  are  much 
prejudiced  against  any  truth,  and  by  impereeptihle  steps  must  be 
led  to  conviction. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  this  method,  and  not 
many  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The  mode 
of  reasoning  more  generoily  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  train  of 
popular  speakinr,  is  what  is  called  the  synthetic;  when  the  point 
to  he  proved  is  fiiirly  laid  down,  and  one  argument  upon  another  is 
matle  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fully  convinced. 

Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is. 
among  the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause,  to 
make  a  proper  selection  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  the  most 
solid ;  and  to  employ  these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion.  Eve- 
ry speaker  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and 
think  how  he  would  be  affected  by  those  reasons  which  he  purpo- 
ses to  employ  fbr  persuading  others.  For  he  must  not  expect  to 
impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech.  They  are  not  so  easi- 
ly imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  are  sometimes  apt  to  think. 
Shrewdness  and  sagacity  are  found  unong  all  ranks ;  and  the  speak- 
f^T  may  be  praised  for  his  fine  discourse,  while  yet  the  hearers  are 
not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  theif 
effect  will,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  ri^t  arrangement  oi 
them ;  so  as  they  shall  not  jusUe  and  embarrass  one  another,  but 
give  mutual  aid ;  and  bear  witii  the  fairest  and  fvllest  direction  on  the 
point  in  view.  Concen^ing  this,  the  following  rules  may  be  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly  toother, 
x\\ai  are  of  a  separate  nature.  All  argun»ents  whatever  are  directed 
to  prove  one  or  other  of  these  three  things ;  that  something  is  true ; 
that  it  IS  morally  right  or  fit ;  or  that  it  is  profitable  and  good.  These 
make  the  three  great  subjects  of  discussion  among  mankind ;  truth, 
duty,  and  interest  But  the  arguments  directed  towards  any  one  of 
them  are  generically  distinct;  and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one 
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topic,  which  he  calls  his  ai^menU  as  »n  sermons,  especially,  is  loo 
often  done,  will  render  his  reasoning  indistinct  and  inele^i^ant.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  I  am  recommending  to  an  audience  benevo* 
lence  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  that  I  take  my  first  argu- 
ment, from  the  inward  satisfaction  which  a  benevolent  temper  af* 
fords;  my  second,  from  the  oUigatioo  which  the  example  of  Christ 
lays  upon  us  to  this  duty  ^  and  my  third,  from  its  tendency  to  pro- 
eure  us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us :  my  arguments  are  good,  but 
I  have  arranged  them  wrong;  for,  my  first  and  third  ailments  arer 
taken  from  considerations  of  interest,  internal  peace,  and  external 
advantages;  and  between  these,  I  have  introduced  one  which  rests 
wholly  upon  duty.  I  should  have  kept  those  classes  of  arguments 
which  are  addressed  to  difierent  principles  in  human  nature,  sepa<« 
rate  and  distinct 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  difierent  degrees  of 
strength  in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is  to  advance  in  the  way  of 
climax,  ^ut  ai^eatur  semper,  et  increscat  oratio.'  This  especially 
is  to  be  the  course,  when  the  speaker  has  a  clear  canse,  and  is  con- 
fident that  he  can  prove  it  fully.  He  may  then  adventure  to  begirv 
with  feeble  arguments;  rising  gradually,  and  not  patting  forth  his 
whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  he  can  trust  to  his  making  a  sue* 
cessful  impression  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  prepared  by  what  has 
eone  before.  But  this  rale  is  not  to  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he 
distrusts  his  cause,  and  has  but  one  material  argument  on  which  to 
lay  the  stress,  putting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this  case,  it  is 
often  proper  for  him  to  place  thb  material  argument  in  the  front;  to 
pre-occupy  the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  efibrt  at  first ; 
that,  having  removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be  favoura- 
ble, the  rest  of  his  reasoninsr  mav  be  listened  to  with  more  candour. 
When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one 
or  two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  ineondusive  than  the  rest, 
and  yet  proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  aJvises  to  place  these  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  a  station  less  conspicuous  than  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  train  of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  place,  when  our  arguments  are  strong  and  satisfaeto- 
ry,  the  more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  cpartfrom  each  other, 
the  better.  Each  can  tlien  bear  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  placed 
in  its  full  light,  amplified  and  rested  upon.  But  when  our  arguments 
arc  doubtful,  and  only  of  the  presumptive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw 
them  together  in  a  crowd,  and  to  run  them  into  one  another:  *ut 
qufe  sunt  natura  imbecilla,'  as  Quintilian  speaks,  ^  mutuo  auxilio  hus- 
tineantur;'  that  though  infirm  of  themselves,  they  may  serve  niuiu- 
all}  to  prop  each  otlier.  He  gives  a  good  example,  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  accused  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  was  heir, 
Dii^ct  proof  was  wanting;  but,  'you  expected  a  successioD,  and  a 
great  succession;  you  v/ere  in  distrest  circumstances;  you  were 

f)ushcd  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors;  you  had  ofiended  your  re- 
ation,  who  had  made  you  his  heir ;  you  knew  that  he  was  just  then 
intending  tQ  ^Iter  hi^  wUIj  tKQ  time  was  to  be  lost    £«iph  ofthu^^ 
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puticiiiars  by  itsolf/  says  the  author,  <  is  inconchisive:  biu  wnen 
4hey  ai-e  assembled  in  one  groupe,  they  have  eflect' 

or  the  distinct  amplifieatlon  of  one  persuasive  argumeni,  wb 
have  a  most  beautiful  example,  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Miio.  The 
argun^ent  is  taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  \va<}  candi- 
date for  the  consulship;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before 
the  election.  He  asks,  if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be 
mad  enough  at  such  a  critical  time,  by  a  most  odious  assassination,  to 
alienate  from  himself  the  favour  of  people,  whose  suflrages  he  was 
•o  anxiously  courting?  This  argument,  the  moment  ft  is  suggest- 
ed, appears  to  have  considerable  weight.  But  it  was  not  enough, 
«iniply  to  suggest  it,  it  could  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  brought 
out  into  full  light  The  orator,  therefore,  draws  a  Just  and  striking 
picture  of  that  solicitous  attention  with  which  candfidates,  at  such  a 
season,  always  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  people.  ^Quo  tempore/  says  he, '  (Scio  enim  quam  timida  sit 
ambitio,  quantaque  et  quam  solicita,  cupiditas  consulatiis)  omnia, 
oon  modo  quae  reprehendi  palam,  sed  etiam  quae  obscure  cogitari 
possunt,  timemus.  Rumorem,  fabulam  fictam  es  falsam,  perhorres- 
ciinus;  ora  omnium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est  tarn 
tenerum,  tam  aut  fragile  aut  flexible,  quam  voluntas  erga  nos  sen- 
au;^ue  eivium,  qui  non  modo  improbitati  irascuntur  candidatorum, 
sed  etiam  in  reete  faetis  saepe  fastidiunt'  From  all  which  he  most 
justly  concludes,  <Hunc  diem  igitur  Campi,  speratum  atque  exop- 
tatura,  sibi  proponens  Miio,  cruentis  manibus,  scclus  atque  facinus 
prae  se  ierens,  ad  ilia  centuriarum  auspicia  veniebat?  Quam  hoc 
in  illo  minimum  credibile!'*  But  though  such  amplifications  as 
this  be  extremely  beautiful,  I  must  add  a  caution. 

In  the  fourth  place,against  extending  argumetits  too  far,  and  mul- 
tiplying them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause  sds- 
|iected,  than  to  give  it  weight  An  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  ar* 
guments  both  burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weight 
of  that  conviction  which  a  few  welt  chosen  arguments  carry.  It  is 
to  be  observed  too,  that  in  the  amplification  of  arguments,  a  difTuae 
and  spreading  method,  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  illustra- 
tion, is  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off  greatly  from  that  'vis  et 
acumen/  which  should  be  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  argu- 
mentative part  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  a 
favourite  argument  and  seeks  to  turn  it  into  every  possible  light, 

*  *Wei1  do  I  know  to  what  length  the  timidity  goes  of  luch  m  are  candidate*  for 
pohlic  oftcet,  aud  how  many  anxiont  cares  and  attentions,  a  canvass  for  the  consul- 
Ship  necessarily  carries  along  with  it  On  such  an  occasion,  we  are  afraid  not  only  «f 
what  we  may  openly  be  reproached  with,  but  of  what  others  may  tWukk  of  us  in  secret. 
Tl  e  slightest  rumour,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  our  prejudice, 
aUrms  and  disconcerts  ut.  We  study  the  countenance,  and  the  looks,  of  all  around 
us:  for  nothing  is  so  delicate,  so  frail,  uncertain,  at  the  public  favour.  Out  fal- 
low-citizens not  only  are  justly  offended  with  the  vices  of  candidates,  but  even  on  oc- 
rasions  of  meritorious  actions,  are  apt  to  conceive  capricious  disgusts.  Is  there  then 
tlN-  lestft  credibility,  that  Milo,  after  having  so  long  fixed  h'u  attention  on  the  impor 
*aiit  and  wished-for  day  of  election,  would  dare  to  have  any  thougtiu  of  presenting 
hiinvelf  before  the  august  assembly  of  the  people,  as  a  murderer  and  assassin,  with  bU 
iMuds  imbrued  In  bliKKl  f* 
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it  almost  always  happens,  tnat*  falig*icc.  with  the  effort,  he  iose» 
the  spirit  wifif  which  he  set  out,  ami  concludes  with  feebleoesb 
what  he  besan  with  force.  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  resi- 
ioning,  as  there  is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  ol  argiK 
ments,  what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success  is,  to  express  then 
m  such  a  style,  and  to  deliyer  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  give 
tliem  full  force.  On  these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  di- 
rections I  have  given  in  treating  of  style,  in  former  lectures:  and 
to  the  directions  I  am  afterwards  to  give  concerning  pronunciation 
and  delivery. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  next>  to  another  essential  part  of  discourse^ 
which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the  pathetic;  in 
which,  if  any  where,  eloquence  rrigns,  and  exerts  its  power.  I  shall 
not,  in  beginning  this  head,  take  up  time  in  combating  the  semples 
of  lliose  who  have  moved  a  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with 
fairness  and  candour  in  a  publie  speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of 
his  audience?  This  is  a  question  about  words  alone,  and  which 
common  sense  easily  determines.  In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in 
matters  of  simple  information  and  instruction,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  passions  have  no  concern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  move 
them  are  absurd.  Wherever  convicUon  is  the  object,  it  is  the  un» 
derstanding  alone  that  is  to  be  applied  ta  It  is  by  argument  and 
reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  of  what  is  true, 
or  right,  or  just ;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  the  case  is  change 
ed.  In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who  seriously 
means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his  passions 
more  or  less;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great  springs 
of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treating  of  the  most 
virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  he  speaks; 
and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his  indignation  at  injustice,  or  his 
pity  to  the  distressed,  though  pity  and  indignation  be  passions. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  the  ancients  made  the  same 
sort  of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  argumentative 
part,  in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.  They 
inquired  metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every  passion ;  they  gave 
a  definition,  and  a  description  of  it;  they  treated  of  its  causes,  its 
effects,  and  its  concomitants;  and  thence  deduced  rules  for  work* 
iog  upon  it  Aristotle  in  particular  has,  in  his  ti^eatise  upon  rhe* 
toric,  discussed  the  nature  of  the  passions  with  much  profoundness 
and  subtilty ;  and  what  he  has  written  on  that  head,  may  be  read 
with  no  small  profit,  as  a  valuable  piece  of  moral  philosophy ;  hut 
whether  It  will  have  any  effect  in  rendering  an  orator  more  pathetic, 
is  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  any  philosophical  knowledge 
of  the  passions,  that  can  eonfer  this  talent  We  must  be  indebted  for 
it  to  nature,  to  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility  of  mind;  and 
one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  the  speculative  knowlcd:^ 
that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  remain,  at  the 
same  tinse,  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.    The  use  of  rules  and  instruc- 
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tioits  on  this,  or  any  other  pari  of  oratory,  ia  not  to  auppiy  the  wane 
of  genius,  but  to  direct  it  where  it  is  found,  into  its  proper  channel ; 
to  assist  it  in  exerting  itself  with  most  advantage,  and  to  prevent 
the  ertors  and  extravagances  into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run. 
On  tlie  head  of  the  pathetic,  the  following  directions  appear  to  me 
to  be  useful. 

The  first  is,  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admit  the 
patlietic,  and  render  it  proper:  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of  tiie  di»- 
ct*urse  is  the  most  proper  for  attempting  it  To  determine  these 
points  belongs  to  good  sense;  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many 
subjects  which  admit  not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  in  those 
that  are  susceptible  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the 
wrong  place,  may  expose  an  orator  to  ridicule.  All  that  can  be 
9aid  in  genend  is,  that  if  we  expect  any  emotion  which  we  raise  to 
have  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be  careful  to  bring  over  to  our  side, 
in  the  first  place,  die  understanding  and  judgment.  The  hearers 
must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  their 
entering  with  warmth  into  the  cause.  They  must  be  able  to  justify 
to  themselves  the  passion  which  they  feel ;  and  remain  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the 
orator's  discourse,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak,  they  will  re- 
sume their  ordinary  tone  of  thought ;  and  the  emotion  which  he  has 
rained  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  most  writers  assign  the  pa- 
thetic to  the  peroration,  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place;  and,  no 
doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression  that  one 
would  choose  to  make  last,  leaving  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm- 
ed with  the  subject,  after  argument  and  reasoning  had  produced 
their  full  effect :  but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  I  must  advise^ 

In  the  second  place,  never  to  set  aparta  head  of  a  discourse  in  form, 
for  raising  any  passion ;  never  give  warning  that  you  are  about  to 
be  pathetic ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to 
follow  you  in  the  attempt  This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  re- 
frigerant to  passion.  It  puts  the  hearers  immediately  on  their  guard« 
and  disposes  them  for  criticising,  much  more  than  for  being  moved. 
The  indirect  method  of  making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  more 
successful ;  when  you  seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable 
to  emotion,  in  whatever  part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs;  and  then^ 
after  due  preparation,  throw  in  such  circumstances,  and  present 
such  glowing  imaj!:es,  as  may  kindle  their  passions  before  they  are 
aware.  This  can  often  be  done  more  happily,  in  a  few  sentences 
iiisjiired  by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and  studied  address. 

in  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  great 
diflerence  between  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  mov* 
ed,  and  actually  moving  them.  This  distinction  is  not  sufiiciently 
intended  to,  es))cciaily  by  preachers,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  in 
(lieir  sermon  to  show  how  much  wc  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God, 
or  to  be  compassionate  to  the  distrest,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be 
m  pathetic  part     Now  all  tlie  argumentif  you  produce  to  show  me. 
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why  it  ii»  my  duty,  why  it  is  reasonable  and  fit,  that  I  should  be 
moved  m  a  certain  way,  go  no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare 
me  for  entering  into  such  an  emotion;  but  they  do  not  actually  ex- 
cite it.  To  every  emotion  or  passion,  nature  has  adapted  a  set  oi 
corresponding  objects;  and,  without  setting  these  before  the  mind, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that  emotion.  I  am 
warmed  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion,  not  when 
«  speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions,  and  liiat  it  is 
niy  duty  to  feel  them ;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me  for  my  iu- 
difierence  and  coldness.  All  this  time,  he  is  speaking  only  to  my 
reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe  the  kindness  and  tender- 
ness of  my  friend ;  he  must  set  before  me  the  distress  suffered  by 
the  person  for  whom  he  would  interest  mc;  tlien,  and  not  till  then, 
my  heart  begins  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude  or  my  compassion  be- 
gins to  flow.  The  foundation,  therefore,  of  all  successful  execution 
in  the  way  of  pathetic  oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passion 
which  we  wish  to  raise,  in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner; 
to  describe  it  with  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in 
the  minds  of  others.  Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by 
sensation;  as  anger,  by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of 
the  injurer.  Next  to  the  influence  of  sense,  is  that  of  memory ;  and 
lext  to  memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this  pow- 
er, therefore,  the  orator  must  avail  himself,  so  as  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination of  the  hearers  with  circumstances  which,  in  lustre  and 
steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensation  and  remembrance.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this, 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved 
yourselves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances  sug- 
gested by  real  passion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement 
can  supply.     There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  the  passions. 

Ut  ridemibiis,  arrident,sic  fleotibui  adflent, 
Humani  vultus. 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words,  his 
looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power 
almost  irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on  this  pointy 
though  the  most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have 
often  had  occasion  before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  towards  bccom- 
uig  pathetic,  when  we  are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  cer- 
tain ridicule. 

Quintilian,  who  discourses  upon  this  subject  with  much  good 
sense,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  used,  when 
he  was  a  public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passions  which  he 
wanted  to  excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  imagination  what 
he  calls,  ^Phantasiae'  or  ^Visiones,'  stroiig  pictures  of  the  distivss 

*  'Qiiii  enjm  nliiid  est  causieut  lugenten,  in  rer«»ti  riolore,  di!»crtif«iti>e  qiurtlam  ex- 
ctamare  Tideantor;  et  ira  noniinquam  in  indoctis  qiioqiie  eloquent iaiu  facial ;  qii^a 
quod  iUis  iuest  vit  mnitis,  et  Veritas  ipsa  Morum  ?  quare  in  iis  qu»  veii»iniilia  esse  vo- 
luiiius,  sinitn  ip»i  similes  eorum  qui  vere  patiuiiter  aflectibus:  et  a  tali  aiiinno  prolict» 
cunrorotio  <|ttMleai  fa«.ere  judtcem  volet.     Afficiamur   antequam  afficere  cufiemiar.* 

Quint  Lib.C 
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or  indignities  which  they  had  suffered,  whose  cause  he  had  to  plead, 
and  for  whom  he  was  to  interest  his  hearers;  dwelling  upon  these, 
anit  putting  himself  in  their  situation,  till  he  was  affected  by  a  pas- 
sion  similar  to  that  which  the  persons  themselves  had  felt*  To 
this  method  he  attributes  all  the  success  he  ever  had  in  public 
speaking;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  tends  to  in- 
crease an  orator's  sensibility,  will  add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

In  tlie  fifth  place,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  language 
of  the  passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  any  one  ex- 
presses himself,  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  a  strong  pas- 
sion; and  we  shall  always  find  his  language  unaffected  and  simple. 
It  may  be  animated,  indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures^  but  it  will 
oave  no  ornament  or  finery.  He  is  not  at  leisure  to  follow  out  the 
play  of  imagination.  His  mind  being  wholly  seized  by  one  object 
which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no  other  aim,  but  to  represent  that,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as  he  feels  it.  This  must  be  the 
style  of  the  orator,  when  he  would  be  pathetic ;  and  this  will  be  his 
style,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feeling;  bold,  ardent,  simple.  No  sort 
of  description  will  then  succeed,  but  what  is  written  '  fervente  ca- 
lamo.'  If  he  stay  till  he  can  work  up  his  style,  and  polish  and  adorn 
it,  he  will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour,  and  then  he  will  touch  the 
heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid;  it  will  be  the 
language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We  musi 
take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  painting  to  Uif 
imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart  The  one  may  be  done  cool- 
ly, and  at  leisure;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent.  In 
the  former,  art  and  labour  may  be  suffered  to  appear;  in  the  latter^ 
no  effect  can  follow,  unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature  onlj. 

In  the  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign  na- 
ture with  the  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  all  digres- 
sions, which  may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the 
passion,  when  once  it  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice  all  beau- 
ties, however  bright  and  showy,  which  wcllild  divert  the  mind  from 
the  principal  object,  and  which  would  amuse  the  imagination, 
rather  tlian  touch  the  heart  Hence  comparisons  are  always  dan- 
gerous, and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the  midst  of  passion.  Be- 
w'are  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably ;  or,  at  least,  of  carrying  on  a 
long  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when  the  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  excite  warm  er.«otions. 

In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much. 
Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting.!     Study  the  pro|)ei 


*  *Dt  hominem  occUom  querar;  non  omnia  qiue  in  re  preMSti  accidisse  credibile 
Ht,  ill  occults  habebo?  Non  pcrcuMor  ille  subitus  crumpet?  non  ezpaveicet  circnm- 
rrnttit  ?  ezclamabit,  vel  rogabit,  vel  fugiet?  non  ferientem,  non  concidentem  videlm  "^ 
non  animo  sangpuis,  et  pallor,  et  g^emitus,  eztremus  deniqne  exptrantis  hiatim,  insidrt* 
Ubi  rero  miseratiunc  op;is  erit,  nobis  ea  de  quibus  qnerimur  accidisse  crcdamus,  ni(|u« 
id  animo  nogtro  persuadeamus.  Nos  illi  simiis,  iiuos  g^ravia,  indlgna,  tristia,  pnsscH 
viiprainur.  Nee  agamns  rem  quasi  alieiiam  ;  scd  assumamii8  pariimper  ilium  dolorcm. 
Iia  di-^tMnus,  quie  in  timili  nostro  casu  dicturi  es««*miig.*  IjIi.  (\ 

I  ^NiniquHm  debet  esse  long^  miseratio ;  nam  cjim  vifros  dolores  mitigef  tcmjtiift, 
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timu  of  making  a  retreat;  of  making  a  transition  from  tlie  {lassion- 
ate  to  the  calm  tone;  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  deserve! 
without  failing,  by  keeping  up  the  same  strain  of  sentiment  that  was 
carried  on  before,  though  now  expressing  it  with  more  moderation. 
Above  all  things,  beware  of  straining  passion  too  far;  of  attempting 
to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heights  Preserve  always  a  due  regard  to 
what  the  hearers  will  bear;  and  rememberi  that  he  who  stops  not 
at  the  p.oper  point;  who  attempts  to  carry  them  farther  in  pas* 
sion  than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  his  whole  design.  By  en- 
deavouring to  warm  them  too  much^  he  takes  the  most  effectual 
method  of  freezing  them  completely. 

Having  given  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall  give 
one  example  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of 
them,  particularly  the  last  It  shall  be  taken  from  his  oration  against 
Verres,  wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Verres,  when 
governor  of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavius,  a  Roman  citizen.  This  Ga- 
vins had  made  his  escape  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  the  governor;  and  when  just  embarkingat  Messina,  think- 
ing himself  now  safe,  had  uttered  some  threats,  that  when  he  had 
once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verres  should  hear  of  him,  and  be  brought  to 
account  for  having  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  chains.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Messina,  a  creature  of  Verres's,  instantly  apprehends 
him,  and  gives  information  of  his  threatenings.  The  behaviour  of 
Verres,  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the  most  picturesque  manner, 
and  with  all  the  colours  which  are  proper,  in  order  to  excite  against 
him  the  public  indignation.  He  thanks  the  magistrate  of  Messina 
for  his  diligence.  Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the  forum ;  orders 
Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend,  and  against 
the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scourged 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  tlius:  'Csedeba- 
tur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messane,  Civis  Romanus,  Indices !'  every 
word  rises  above  anothe^  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity ;  and, 
* Judices,'  is  brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety; 
^Csedebatur  virgi.s  in  medio  foro  Messanae,  Civis  Romanus,  Judices ! 
cum  interea,  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolo- 
rem  crepitumque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  hsec,  Civis  Romanus  sum. 
Hac  se  commemoratione  civitatis,  omnia  vetbera  depulsurum  a  cor 
pore  arbitrabatur.  Is  non  modo  hoc  Lon  perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim 
deprecaretur,  sed  cum  imploraret  ssepius  usurparetque  nomen  civis, 
crux,  crux  inquam,  infelici  isto  &  serumnoso,  qui  nunquam  istam 
potestatem  viderat,  comparabatur.     0  nomen  dulce  libertatis!  0 

S'  s  eximium  nostrae  civitatis!  0  Lex  Porcia,  legesque  Semproniae! 
uccine  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Romanus,  in  provincia 
populi  Romani,  in  oppido  foederatorum,  ab  eo  qui  beneficio  populi 

ritittt  eranescat,  oeceMe  est  ilia,  quaui  dicendo  eflSnximus,  iinago :  in  qua,  si  mora- 
nur,  lacrymia  fatigatur  auditor,  et  requiescit,  et  ab  ilio  quem  ceperat  iinpetu,  in  ratio- 
nem  redit.  IVou  patiamiir  igitur  frigescere  hoc  opus ;  et  affectum,  cum  ad  Kummum 
perduxerimui^  rrimgnamiit ;  osc  speremus  fore,  ut  alieua  mala  quisquam  diu  ploref . 
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Romani  iasoes  et  feoares  haberet,  deligatus,  is  foro^  virgis  caniere* 
tar  I** 

Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  conducted,  than  this  passage. 
The  circamstances  are  well  chosen  for  exciting  both  the  compassion 
of  hishearers  for  GaviuS|  and  their  indignation  against  Venres.  The 
style  is  simple;  and  the  passionate  exclanuitiony  the  address  to  lib- 
erty and  the  laws^  ia  well  timed,  and  in  the  proper  style  of  passion. 
The  orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate  Verres's  cruelty  still  faither,  by 
another  very  striking  circumatance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be 
erected  for  Qavius,  not  in  the  common  place  of  execution,  but  just 
by  the  sea-shore,  over  against  the  cosat  of  Italy.  'Let  him,'  said 
he  ^  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  take  a  view 
from  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country.  This  insult  over  a  dying  man 
ia  the  least  part  of  his  guilt  It  was  not  Oavius  alone  that  Ver- 
res  meant  lo  insult;  but  it  was  you^  0  Romans!  it  was  every  citizen 
who  now  hears  me;  in  the  person  of  Gavins,  he  scofied  at  ywr 
rights,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman  name,  and 
Roman  liberties.' 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic;  and  the  mode) 
would  have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point. 
But  his  redundant  and  florid  genius  carried  him  further.  He  must 
needs  interest,  not  his  hearers  only,  but  the  beasts,  the  mountains,  and 
the  stones,  against  Verres:  'Si  hsec  noc  ad  cives  Romanes,  non  ad 
amicos  nostrse  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  andis- 
sent:  denique  si  non  ad  homines,  verum  ad  bestias;  atque  ut  Ion- 
gius  progrediar,  si  in  aliqua  desertissima  solitudine,  ad  saxa  et  ad  sco- 
pulos,  haec  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta  atque 
inanima,  tanti  et  tarn  indigni  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur.'t 
This,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an  orator,  we  must 
pronounce  to  be  declamatory,  not  pathetic.  This  is  straining  the 
language  of  passion  too  far.  Every  hearer  sees  this  immediately 
to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetoric;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  instead  of 

•  <  In  Uie  madat  of  Uie  markel-place  of  Messina,  a  Roman  citiseo,  O  Judges !  was 
crodlj  scourged  with  rods ;  when,  in  the  meaD  time,  amidst  the  noise  of  fiie  blows 
which  he  sunered,  do  voice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappy  man  was  heard,  except 
this  exdsunation,  remember  that  I  am  a  Roman  citisen !  By  pleading  this  priTilcgc 
of  hia  birthright,  he  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  executioner.  But  his 
hopes  were  raw ;  for,  so  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigation 
of  his  torture,  that  when  he  continued  to  repeat  this  exclamation,  and  to  plead  the 
rights  of  a  citisen,  a  cross,  a  cross,  I  say,  was  preparing  to  be  set  up  for  the  exe* 
eotioD  of  this  unfortHDatft  person,  who  neirer  before  had  beheld  that  instrument  ol 
cruel  death.  O  sacred  and  honoured  name  of  liberty !  O  boasted  and  revered  privilege 
of  a  Roman  citizen !  0  ye  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws!  to  this  issue  have  ye  all 
oome,  that  a  citisen  of  Rome,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  within  an  allied 
citji  diould  publicly  in  a  mariiet-place  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  beaten  with  rod::, 
■t  the  command  of  one  who,  from  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  all 
his  authority  and  ensigns  of  power  !* 

t  *  Were  I  employed  in  lamenting  those  instances  of  an  atrocious  opprc^sioa 
and  cruelty^  not  among  an  assembly  of  Roman  citisens,  not  among  the  allies  of 
our  state,  not  among  those  who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
not  even  among  human  creatures,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation  ;  and  to  go 
farther,  were  I  pouring  forth  my  lamentations  to  the  stones,  and  to  the  rocks,  in  some 
remote  and  desert  wiklemess,  even  those  mute  and  inanlauUe  beings  would,  at  the 
recital  of  such  thockiag  indignities  be  thrown  into  commotioB.' 
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inflaming  hinn  more,  it,  in  truth,  cools  his  passion.  So  dangerous  it 
is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  intends  to  make 
a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  part  of  the  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of,  except 
the  peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  needless  to  say 
much,  hecause  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  strain  of 
the  preceding  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes 
in  most  properly  at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  di» 
.course  has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with 
summing  up  the  arguments,  placing  them  in  one  view,  and  leaving 
the  impression  of  them,  full  and  strong,  on  the  mind  of  the  audi- 
ence. For  the  great  rule  of  a  conclusion,  and  what  nature  obvious- 
ly suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which  we  choose  that  tlic  strength 
of  our  cause  should  rest 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a  common 
conclusion.  With  regard  to  these,  care  should  be  taken  not  only 
that  they  rise  naturally,  but,  (what  is  less  commonly  attended  to) 
that  they  should  so  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  through- 
out the  discourse,  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  sermon,  ^or  in 
ferences,  how  justly  soever  they  may  be  deduced  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad  efiect,  if,  at  the  conclasion  of  a 
discourse,  they  introduce  a  subject  altogether  new,  and  turn  off 
our  attention  from  the  main  object  to  which  the  preacher  may  have 
directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  this  case,  like  excrescences 
jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it ; 
and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  impression  which  the  composition,  as  a 
whole,  is  calculated  to  make. 

The  most  eloquent  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed,  of  all  modem 
orators,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moving 
manner,  his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of  Conde,  with  this 
return  upon  himself,  and  his  old  age:  ^Accept,  0  prince!  these 
last  efibrts  of  a  voice  which  you  once  well  knew.  With  you,  all  my 
funeral  discourses  are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  the  death  ot 
others,  henceforth,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my 
own  may  be  blessed.  Happy,  if  warned  by  those  gray  hairs,  oi 
the  account  which  I  must  soon  give  of  my  ministry,  I  reserve,  solely , 
for  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed  with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble 
remains  of  a  voice  which  now  trembles,  and  of  an  ardour  which  is 
now  on  the  point  of  being  extinct'* 

In  all  discourses,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precis 
lime  of  concluding,  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point; 
neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly;  nor  disappointing  the 
expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the  close,  and  con- 

*  '  A^r6«*E  ces  dernien  eflbrrs  d*une  vo'xx  que  vniis  fut  connue.  Voim  moUres  fio 
I  tout  CM  discours.  Au  lieu  de  d^plorer  In  morf  des  autres,  grand  prinre !  d«.re- 
navant  jc  veuz  apprendre  de  voui,  h  rendre  la  mienne  sainte.  Heuretix,  si  av^rti 
par  CC9  chcveuz  bWncti  du  comple  que  je  dots  rendre  de  mon  aduiiiiisti  atiou  jc 
rpiserve  au  tronpeaa  que  Je  doiR  noiirrir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  \cn  renter  d*une  voix  i|t:i 
lorabe,  U  d'une  ardeur  qui  i 'Metnt  *  lliese  are  the  last  sentences  of  that  oration  :  b«i 
the  wliole  of  the  peroration,  from  thai  passage,  'Venes  peuples,  renea  inaintfoaoty 
fac  though  it  Is  too  loof  for  liiaertion.  b  a  great  aiaft^r-tilece  of  pa«heuc  eloqueoet. 
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/inuing  to  ho>er  round  and  round  tlie  conclusion,  till  they  btcome 
lieartily  tired  of  us.  We  should  cndeaFour  to  go  off  with  a  go<'d 
grace  ;  not  to  end  with  a  languishing  and  drawling  sentence ;  I»mi 
to  close  with  dignit j  and  spirit,  that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  i  ^i 
hearers  warm,  and  dismiss  them  with  a  favourable  impression  i*f 
the  subject,  and  of  the  speaker. 


^UESTIONS^ 


In  treatiiig  of  the  constrtQent  parU 
of  a  regular  discourse,  what  have  oeen 
eonsidcred  7  To  what  does  oar  author 
next  proceed  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  is  always  of  the  greatest 
consequence  ?  Of  what  do  reason  and 
argument  make  the  foundation  ?  With 
re8])ect  to  argument,  what  three  things 
Are  requisite?  Of  invention,  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  art,  wliat  is  remarlced ; 
and  why?  MThat  was  attempted  by 
the  ancient  rhetoricians ;  and  what  did 
ihey  profess?  Hence,  what  arose?  Of 
these  topics,  or  loci,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  had  they  ?  What  were  the  com- 
mon, or  general  loci?  For  each  of  the 
different  kindi^  of  public  speaking,  what 
had  they?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ?  Who  were  the  first  inventors 
of  this  artificial  system  of  oratory,  and 
in  the  contrivance  of  their  loci,  what 
did  they  show  ?  Of  succeeding  rhetori- 
cians, what  jfl  observea  ?  At  the  same 
ume,  wliat  is  evident  I  What  did  the 
loci  supply;  and  what  remark  follows? 
Whence  must  wliat  is  tmly  solid  and 
penuasive  in  Tatorv  be  drawn;  and 
what  remark  fbllowsi  On  this  doctrine, 
what  is  farther  remarked ;  and  to  what 
sources  are  those  referred  who  think 
that  tlie  knowledge  of  tliem  may  con- 
tribute to  improve  their  invention  ?  Dut 
when  are  they  advised  to  lay  aside 
their  common  piaces,  and  to  think 
closely  ou  their  subject  ?  OfDemostlic- 
nes  and  Cicero,  what  is  here  observed  ? 
To  what  does  our  author  proceed? 
What  two  different  methods  may  be 
used  by  orators  in  the  conduct  :>f  Uieir 
reasoning?  What  is  the  analytic  me- 
thod ?  How  are  his  hearers  led  on  ?  Of 
tJiis  method,  what  illustration  is  given? 
With  what  method  is  this  much  the 
same ;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  But, 
what  remark  follows ;  and  consequent- 
ly, what  mode  of  reasoning  is  more  ge- 
nerally used?  In  all  arguing,  what  is 
one  oHhe  firat  things  to  be  attended  to? 


In  what  situatwn  should  eveiy  speaker 
place  himself;  imd  why?  What  re- 
marks follow  ?  Supposing  their  argi:- 
menlB  properly  chosen,  on  what,  is  it 
evident,  tiieir  eflect,  in  some  measure, 
will  depend  ?  Concerning  this,  what  is 
tlie  first  rule  that  may  be  taken  ?  All 
arguments  are  directed  to  prove  one  oi 
what  three  things ;  and  what  do  these 
make  ?  Of  the  arguments  dircctni  to 
wards  anyone  of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
tratkm  is  given  ?  In  the  second  place, 
with  regard  to  the  different  degrees  o! 
strength  in  argimient.  wluit  rule  » 
given  ?  When,  especially,  is  this  to  tm 
the  course  ?  What  course  may  he  then 
venture  to  pursue?  Why  is  not  tbin 
rule  to  be  always  jbllowed  ?  About  in- 
conclusive arguments,  what  does  Cice- 
ro advibe  ?  Of  arguments,  in  the  third 
place,  what  is  d)served ;  and  why  ? 
But  when  is  it  safer  to  throw  them  to- 
gether ?  W*hat  says  Quintilian  on  tliii 
subject ;  and  what  example  is  given '« 
Where  have  we  a  most  beauiiful  ex- 
ample of  tlie  distinct  amplification  of 
one  persuasive  argument  ?  From  what 
is  the  argument  taken?  Repeat  the 
manner  in  wnich  it  is  conducted.  R^ 
peat  the  poRsage.  In  the  fouith  place^ 
against  what  must  we  guard  ?  What  ef- 
feet  does  tliis  have  ?  What,  also,  is  to  be 
ohserved  ?  From  what  doen  this  (letract  ? 
When  a  speaker  dwells  lon^  on  any 
favourite  argument,  what  is  t)ic  conse- 
quence? Ader  due  attention  to  th« 
proper  arrangements  of  arguments, 
what  is  the  next  requisite  for  their  suc- 
cess ?  On  thet%  heads,  to  what  is  the 
reader  referred  ?  To  what  does  our  au- 
thor^  tlierelbre,  next  proceed?  In  com- 
battmg  what  scruples,  will  our  autlior 
not,  in  bcginniiur  this  head,  take  up 
time ;  end  why  ?  Where,  is  it  evident, 
the  paflsk)ns  have  no  concern  7  Wliat 
remark  follows?  What  illustration  of 
this  remaik  is  given?  But  why  does 
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the  man  who  eerfcrady  iniei^  V>  per- 
made  another,  address  himself  to  his 
{NUBJons?  How  is  this  ilhistrated?  In 
creating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  what 
attempt  did  the  ancients  make,  and  for 
whatpuipose?  What  order  did  they  fbl- 
lM\y  ?  what  has  Aristotle  done ;  and  of 
i  t,  what  is  observed  ?  What  cannot  confer 
lliis  talent;  and  to  what  must  we  be 
indebted  for  it  ?  With  what  attaimncqt 
may  one  remain  a  cold  and  dry  speaK 
er?  What  is  the  use  of  rules  and  in- 


shaB  we  ahiagri  fini?  Of  this  lan- 
guage, what  is  further  reomriceri  ;  avM 

why  not?  His  mind  being  who] \y  seized 
by  one  object,  which  has  firciJ  it,  wliat 
is  the  consequence?  When  must  thii 
be  the  style  of  the  orator;  and  wben, 
in  reality,  will  it  be  his  style ;  and  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  When  wil! 
he  touch  the  heart  no  more ;  and  what 
will  his  composition  become  ?  Of  what 
must  we  take  notice  ?  How  is  this  dif- 
ference illustrated  ?  In  the  sixth  place, 
fptructions  on  this,  or  any  other  pan  oflwhat  must  be  avoided?  Of  what  di- 


oratory? 

On  the  head  of  the  pathetic,  what  is 
the  firut  direction  given?  Why  does  it 
belong  togood  sense  to  detormme  these 
points?  What  is  all  that  can,  in  gene- 
ral, be  said  ?  Of  what  must  the  hearers 
be  convinced  ;  and  what  may  they  be 
(tble  to  justify  1  Unless  their  minds  be 
r»rought  into  this  state,  what  will  be 
I  he  consequence  ?  Hence,  what  place 
have  most  writers  assigned  to  the  pa- 
thetic; and  what  remark  follows?  In 
the  second  place,  what  does  our  author 
iuivise  ?  What  is  almost  al wa>'6  the  ef- 
fect of  this ;  and  why  ?  What  is  the  in- 
direct method  of  making  an  impression  ? 
I  Tow  can  this  oflen  be  happily  done? 
f  n  the  third  place,  what  is  it  necessary 
to  observe  ?  By  wnom  is  this  distinction 
iiot  sufficiently  attended  to :  and  of 
them,  what  is  here  observed?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  To evevy  emo- 
tion, or  na8Bk>n,  what  has  nature  adapt- 
ecl ;  ano  what  follows  ?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  follows?  All  this 
time  he  is  speaking  of  what?  When, 
only,  does  the  heart  begin  to  be  touch- 
ed, and  the  gratitude  and  compassion 
begin  to  fbw?  What,  therefore,  is  the 
loundatkMi  of  all  successful  executmn  in 
the  way  of  pathetic  oratory?  By  what 
is  every  pasion  most  strongly  excited ; 
and  what  examples  are  given?  Why 
must  the  orator,  therefore,  avail  himself 
of  this  power?  To  accomplish  this, 


flressbns  should  we  beware ;  and  whai 
Beauties  should  we  sacrifice?  Hence. 
of  comparisons,  what  is  observed ;  and 
of  what  further  should  we  beware  ?  In 
the  last  place,  what  should  we  never 
attempt ;  and  why  ?  In  what  manner 
must  we,  however,  study  to  make  our 
retreat?'  Above  all  thrngs,  of  what 
must  we  beware?  A  due  regard  to 
what  must  we  always  preserve ;  and 
what  must  we  remember?  By  endea- 
vouring to  warm  them  too  mudi,  of 
what  aoes  he  take  the  most  efiecUia] 
method?  Having  given  these  nilfs 
concerning  the  pathetic,  what  does  our 
author  do  7  Whence  is  it  taken  ?  Of 
this  Gavins,  what  is  related ;  and  also 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Messina? 
How  is  the  behavk>ur  of  Verres,  on  this 
occaskx).  described?  Enterinj^  the  fo- 
rum, wnat  does  he  there  direct,  and 
what  fblU)WB  ?  How  does  Cicero  then 
proceed  ?  Of  this  paosage,  what  is  ob 
served  ?  In  what  manner  does  the  ora- 
tor exageerato  Verres'  cruelty  still  far- 
ther ?  Of  the  address,  hitherto,  what  is 
observed?  But  what  must  he  needs  do? 
Repeat  what  follows.  What  must  we 
this  to  be?  What  does  every 


earer  immediatdy  perceive  ?  What 
remark  follows?  what  oart,  only,  now 
remains  to  be  treated  cfY  Conceminc 
thi^  why  is  it  needless  to  say  much  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
is  the  great  rule  of  a  conclurion  ?  In 
what,  in  the  fourth  place,  is  the  only  |  sermons,  what  make  a  common  eou 


effectual  method ;  and  why?  What  is 
(he  eifect  of  llie  internal  erootbn  of  the 
epeaker?  Why  does  our  author  not 
now  insist  on  t&s  point  ?  Of  whai  does 
Quintilian  take  pBuns  to  inform  us ;  and 
what  was  it?  To  tliis  method,  what 
ioes  he  attribute;  and  of  what  can 
there  be  no  doubt?  In  the  fiflh  place, 
to  what  is  it  necessary  to  attend? 
v'Jiat  flhoiiM  wc  dhserve;  and  what 


cluskm?  With  regard  to  these,  about 
what  shodd  care  be  taken ;  and  why? 
In  this  case,  like  what  do  theytuvpearf 
In  what  manner  does  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  French  orators  terminate  hif 
funeral  oratkm  on  the  great  prince  oT 
Cond^  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  In  the 
conclusion  of  all  discourses,  what  ir  h 
matter  of  importance?  How  shook}  w* 
endeavour  to  go  off;  and  not  to  end  •'  i 
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QUESTiONa 


S66h 


wfiat  manner?  Why  should  wt  end 
with  dignity  and  Bpirit  ? 

ANALYSIS. 
1.  The  or^praiciit  of  a  discourse. 
A.  The  urnntioo  of  argunoilB. 
■.  The  anaUytic  and  tynthelic  methodt. 
9u2e9  jfbr  the  proper  dispoHtion  qf  argtU' 

meni9. 
A.  Tbtej  iboald  not  be  blended  together. 
They  ihould  advance  in  the  way  of 


&  If  airoiv,  they  ahoold   be  distinctly 


D.  Theydbould  not  be  extecdcitoof^ 

2.  The  pathetic  part  of  a  disooarse. 

A.  Discretion  neoeanry  in  introducing' it 

B.  No  part  of  the  discourse  should  be  sH 
apart  for  it 

o.  The  speaker  eboiild  actually  afiect  Cb^ 

liearcrB. 
D.  The  speaker  should  be  moved  hioiselt 
■•  The  proper  huiguege  of  the  pesrion* 

shoola  be  attended  ta 
r.  Nothing  foreign  should  be  interwoven 

with  it. 
e.  It  should  not  be  too  much  prolonged 

3.  Instances  of  the  pathetic 


LECTURE  XXXnie 

PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

Hatiivci  treated  of  several  general  heads  relating  to  eloquence,  or 
public  speaking,  I  now  procc^  to  another  very  important  part  of 
the  subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  pronunciation,  or  delivery  of  a 
discourse.  How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  roost  elo- 
quent of  all  orators,  Demosthenes,  appears  from  a  noted  saying  of 
hLs,  related  both  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ;  when  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first  pdnt  in  oratory  1  he  answered,  delivery ;  and  being  ask- 
ed, what  was  the  second  1  and  afterwards,  what  was  the  third  1  he 
stSI  answered,  delivery.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  shouM  have 
rated  this  so  U^  and  that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should  have 
employed  those  assiduous  and  pamful  labours,  which  all  the  ancients 
take  so  much  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt,  nothing  is  of  more  im- 
portance. To  superficial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice 
and  gesture,  in  public  speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration 
only,  and  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  arts  of  catching  an  audience.  But 
this  13  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  what 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion ;  and, 
therefore,  deserves  the  study  of  the  most  grave  and  serious  speakers, 
as  much  as  of  those  whose  only  aim  it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  wlienever  we  address  ourselves  to  others 
by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  impression  on 
those  to  whom  we  speak :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and 
emotions.  Now,  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our  looks  and  gestures,  inter- 
pret our  ideas  and  emotions  no  less  than  words  do  ;  nay,  the  impres 
sion  they  make  on  others,  is  freauently  much  stronger  than  any  that 
words  can  make.  We  can  see  that  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passion* 
ate  cry,  unaccompanied  by  words,  convey  to  others  more  forcible 
ideas,  and  rouses  within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  com- 
nmnicated  by  the  most  eloquent  discourse.  The  significatk>n  of  our 
sentiments,  made  by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above 
that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature,  ft  is  that 
method  of  interpreting  our  mind,  which  nature  ba^  dictated  to  all, 
and  which  is  understood  by  all ;  whej*eas,  words  are  only  arbitrary, 
conventional  ermbols  of  our  ideas,  and,  by  consequence,  must  make 
a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true  is  this,  that  to  render  words  fully 
uftnificant,  they  must,  almost  in  every  rase,  receive  some  aid  from 
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the  manuer  of  pronunciation  and  delivery;  and  he  who,  in  spenking, 
should  employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing  them  by  proper  tones 
and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  indistinct  impression 
often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception,  of  what  he  had  de- 
livered. Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  certain  sentiments 
and  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  does  not 
pronounce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade  us,  that  he 
believes,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.  His  delivery  may  be 
such,  as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  that  he  asserts.  When  Marcus  Qalli- 
dius  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his  ac- 
cusation in  a  languid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth  or  earnest- 
ness of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person,  in>- 
proved  this  into  an  ai^ument  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  *  An  tu, 
M.  Callidi,  nisi  iingeres,  sic  ageres?'  In  Shakspeare's  Richard  II. 
the  Duchess  of  York  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  her  husband : 

Pieadt  he  hi  eamet»t  ? — Look  upon  hit  facei 

Hit  eyes  do  drop  no  (ears  ;  hit  prayert  are  jest ; 

Hit  words  come  from  hit  mouth ;  ourii  from  our  breatt ) 

He  prays  but  faintlyi  aiid  would  be  denied ; 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul. 

But  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more,  in  order  to  show  the 
high  importance  of  a  good  delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  such 
observations  as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be  made  on  this  head. 

The  great  objects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally  have 
in  his  eye  in  forming  his  delivery,  are,  first,  to  speak  so  as  to  be 
fully  and  easily  understood  by  all  who  hear  him ;  and  next,  to  speak 
with  grace  and  force,  so  as  to  please  and  to  move  his  audience.  I^t 
us  consider  what  is  most  important  with  respect  to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  requi 
sites  are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice,  distinctness,  slowness, 
and  propriety  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  public  speaker,  doubtless,  must  be,  to 
make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  must 
endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  assembly 
This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent 
It  is  so  in  a  good  measure;  but,  however,  may  receive  considers 
ble  assistance  from  art.  Much  de)>ends  for  this  purpose  on  the  pro- 
per pitch,  and  management  of  the  voice.  Every  man  has  three 
pitches  in  his  voice;  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  one.  The 
high,  is  that  which  he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  low  is,  when  he  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middir 
is,  that  which  he  employs  in  common  conversation,  and  which  he 
should  generally  use  in  public  discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake* 
to  imagine  that  one  must  take  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order 
to  be  well  heard  by  a  great  assembly.  This  is  confounding  two 
things  which  are  different,  loudness,  or  strength  of  sound,  with  the 
key  IT  note  on  which  we  speak.    A  speaker  may  render  his  voioe 

*  On  thii  whole  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan't  Lecturet  oo  Elocution  are  very  worthy,  ol 
beiog  coniulted;  and  Beveral  hints  are  here  taken  from  them. 
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lodder,  without  altering  the  key;  and  wc  shall  always  be  able  to  givfj 
most  body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound,  to  that  pitch  of  voice, 
to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accustomed.  Whereas,  by  setting 
mtt  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  ourselves  less 
compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before  we  have  done. 
We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and  speak  with  pain;  and  whenever  a 
man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by 
his  aiulience.  Give  the  voice, therefore, full  strength  and  swell  of 
sound ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.  Make 
it  a  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you 
can  afford  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraordina- 
ry effort.  As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other  or- 
gans of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several  offices 
with  ease;  and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under  command. 
But  whenever  you  transgress  these  bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins, 
and  hnve  no  longer  any  management  of  it.  It  is  an  useful  rule  too, 
in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant 
persons  in  the  assembly,  and  to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  to 
them.  We  naturally  and  mechanically  utter  our  words  with  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  make  otirselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom 
%ve  address  ourselves,  provided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice. 
As  this  is  the  case  in  common  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  Rut  remember,  that  in  public  as  well  as  in  conver- 
sation, it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme 
htirts  the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indis* 
tinct  masses ;  besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appear- 
ance of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vehemence 
and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard  and  clearly  understood, 
distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perhaps,  than  mere 
loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a 
large  space,  is  smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  with  dis- 
tinct articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther 
than  the  strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it  To  this,  therefore, 
every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay  great  attention.  He  must  give 
every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  proportion,  and  make  every 
syllable,  and  even  every  letter  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be 
heard  distinctly ;  without  slurring,  whispering,  or  suppressing  any 
of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  moderation  is 
requisite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy 
of  speech  confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which 
allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speak- 
ei,  must  render  every  discourse  insipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the  ex- 
treme of  speaking  too  fast  is  much  more  common,  and  requires  the 
more  to  be  guarded  against,  because,  when  it  has  grown  up  into  a 
hflbif,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce' 
with  a  proper  degree  of  slowness,  and  with  a  full  and  clear  articula- 
3  0 
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(ion,  19  the  first  thing  to  be  Mudied  by  all  who  begin  to  speark  in  pub* 
lie ;  and  cannot  be  too  mach  recommended  to  them.  Sneh  a  pronoo* 
ciation  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  discourse.  It  is  a  grent 
assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allow^s  it 
more  easily  to  make^  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  hi» 
sounds  both  with  more  force  and  more  music,  it  assists  him  also 
in  preserving  a  due  command  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  hur- 
ried manner  is  apt  to  excite  that  flutter  of  spirits^  which  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the  way  of  oratory.  ^  Promp- 
tum  sit  09/  says  Quintiliany  *  non  preecepsi  moderatum,  non  leutom/ 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  management 
of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  desree  of  slow- 
ness of  speech,  what  a  public  speaker  must,  in  the  fourth  place, 
study,  is  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  or  the  giving  to  every  word 
which  he  utters,  that  sound  which  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provin- 
cial pronunciation.  This  is  requisite,  both  for  speaking  intelligibly, 
and  for  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty.  Instructions  concerning 
this  article  can  be  given  by  the  living  voice  only.  But  there  is  one 
observation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  In  the 
Knglish  language,  every  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables  thau 
one,  has  one  accented  syllable.  The  accent  rests  sometimes  on  the 
vowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant  Seldom,  or  never,  is  there 
more  than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however 
long;  and  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that 
syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over  tlie 
rest.  Now,  after  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these  accents, 
it  is  an  important  rule  to  give  every  word  just  the  same  accent  in 
I>ublic  speaking,  as  in  common  discourse.  Many  persons  err  in  this 
respect  When  they  speak  in  public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pro- 
nounce the  syllables  in  a  difierent  manner  from  what  they  do  at  othei 
times.  They  dwell  upon  them,  and  protract  them^  they  multiply 
accents  on  the  same  word ;  from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives 
gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  publie 
declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can 
lie  committed  m  pronunciation ;  it  makes  what  is  called  a  theatrical, 
or  mouthing  manner;  and  gives  an  artificial,  affected  air  to  speech, 
which  detracts  greatly  both  from  itsagreeableness,  and  its  impression. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  delivery,  by  study- 
ing which,  a  speaker  has  something  farther  in  view  than  merely  to 
render  himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  ibice  to  what 
lie  utters.  These  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads,  emphasis, 
l^auses,  tones,  and  gestures.  I^t  me  only  premise,  in  general,  to 
what  I  am  to  say  concerning  them,  that  attention  to  these  articles  of 
delivery,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined,  as  some  might  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine, to  the  more  elaborate  and  pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There 
is,  perhaps,  as  great  attention  requisite,  and  as  much  skill  display- 
ed, in  adapting  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and  gestures,  properly  to 
calm  and  pl^iin  speaking  j  and  the  effect  of  a  just  and  graceful  de- 
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lirery  will,  in  every  part  ofa  subject,  be  found  of  high  im|»ortanee 
for  comniandiDg  ailention,  and  enforcing  what  is  spoken. 

First,  let  us  consider  emphasis ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and 
fuller  sound  of  roice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable 
of  some  word,  on  whtcn  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to 
show  how  it  affects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  em- 
phatic word  must  be  distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as 
well  as  by  a  stronger  accent.  On  the  right  management  of  the  em 
phasis,  depend  the  whole  life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no 
emphasis  be  placed  on  any  words,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered 
heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the  meaning  left  o<^cn  ambiguous.  If  the 
cmpha^s  be  placed  wrong,  ve  pervert  and  c  nfound  the  meaning 
wholly.  To  give  a  common  instance;  such  a  simple  question  as 
this:  ^Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?'  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than 
four  different  acceptations,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  differently 
placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus ;  do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day?  the  answer  may  naturally  be.  No  :  I  send  my  servant  in  my 
stead.  If  thus;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-dav  ?  Answer,  No;  I  intend 
to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?  No;  I  ride  out  into  the 
fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  9  No;  but  I  shall  to-morrow. 
In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of 
an  expression  often  depend  on  the  accented  word ;  and  we  may 
present  to  the  hearers  quite  diflerent  views  of  the  same  sentiment,  » 
by  placing  the  emphasis  differently.  In  the  following  words  of  our 
Saviour,  observe  in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  ac- 
cording as  the  words  are  pronounced,  *  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son 
of  Man  with  a  kiss?'  Betrayest  thou — ^makes  the  reproach  turn,  on 
(he  infamy  of  treachery.  Betrayest  thou — makes  it  rest,  upon  Ju- 
das's  con  nexion  with  his  master.  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man — 
rests  it  upon  our  Saviour's  personal  character  and  eminence.  Be- 
trayest thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kUtsf  turns  it  upon  his  prosti- 
tuting the  signal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  purpose  of  a  mark 
vf  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis,  the 
(^reat  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given  is,  that  the 
speaker  study  to  attain  a  Just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  ot 
ihose  sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For,  to  lay  the  empha- 
MS  with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  at- 
tention. It  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  attainment  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true  and  just  taste ;  and  must  arise 
from  feeling  delicately  ourselves,  and  from  judging  accurately^  of 
what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feelings  of  others.  There  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of 
plain  prose,  read  by  one  who  places  the  several  emphasis  every 
A'here  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects  or  mis- 
takes them,  as  there  is  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most 
masterly  hand,  or  by  the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they  were 
road  over  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular  view,  to  search 
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tor  the  proper  emphasis  before  they  were  pronounced  m  public; 
marking,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the  emphatical  words  m 
every  sentence,  or  at  least  in  the  most  weighty  and  affecting  parts 
of  a  discourse,  and  fixing  them  weil  in  memory.  Were  this  atten- 
tion oftener  bestowed,  were  this  part  of  pronunciation  studied  with 
more  exactness,  and  not  left  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  public  speakers  would  find  their  care  abundantly  re- 
paid, by  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  would  produce  upon  thcif 
audience.  Let  mc  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  one  error 
that  of  multiplying  emphatical  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  pru- 
dent reserve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight- 
If  they  recur  too  often;  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  every  tiling 
which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  empha- 
sis, we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd  every 
sentence  with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a 
book  with  italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same 
with  using  no  such  distinctions  at  all. 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  atiention 
These  are  of  two  kinds;  first,  emphatical  pauses;  and  next,  such  as 
mark  the  distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made,  after 
something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want 
to  fix  the  hearer's  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said, 
we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses  have  the 
same  effect,  as  a  strong  emphasis,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules; 
especially  to  the  caution  just  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  fre- 
quently. For  as  they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise 
expectation,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable 
to  such  expectation,  they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust. 
But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  the  pauses,  is  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  speak* 
er  to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment  ol 
such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  aad  difficult  articles  in  delivery. 
In  all  public  speaking  the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from  one 
another,  which  have  $o  intimate  a  connexion  that  they  ought  to  be 
pronounced  with  the  same  breath,  and  without  the  least  separation. 
Many  a  sentence  is  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  empha- 
sis totally  lost,  by  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To 
avoid  this,  every  one,while  he  is  speaking,  should  be  very  careful  to 
provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end 
of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be 
gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  sus- 
pended for  a  moment ;  and  by  this  management,  one  may  have  al- 
ways a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  with- 
out improper  inten*uptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a 
certain  melody  or  tune,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  sense,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  contracted 
one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which. a  public  speaker  can  fall.     It  is 
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the.  ben9^  which  should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  tho  voice;  Tor 
wherever  there  is  any  sensible  suspension  of  the  voice>  the  hearer  is 
always  led  to  expect  somewhat  corresponding  in  the  meaning. 
Pauses  in  public  discourse,  must  be  formed  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary,  sensible  conversation ;  and 
not  upon  tlie  stiff,  artificial  manner, which  we  acquire  from  reading 
books  according  to  the  common  punctuation.  The  general  run  ot 
punctuatron  is  very  arbitrary;  often  capricious  and  false;  and  die* 
tates  an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  which  is  extremely  disa- 
greeable ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to  render  pauses  graceful  and 
expressive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also 
accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of 
these  pauses  is  intimated;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them, 
which  can  never  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  slight 
and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper ;  sometimes  a  degree 
of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required ;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  sentence  finished.  In  all  these 
cases,  we  are  to  I'egulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in 
which  nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest 
discourse  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its 
own ;  and  to  adjust  and  compound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of 
the  sense,  so  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the  understard- 
ing,  is  so  very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  so  seldom 
meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses 
that  belong  to  the  music  of  verse;  one  is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  line;  and  the  other,  the  ca&sural  pause  in  the  middle  of  it  With 
i^gard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  marks  that  strain 
or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  this  always  sensible,  and  in 
some  measure,  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In 
blank  verse,  where  there  is  a  greater  liberty  permitted  of  running 
the  lines  into  one  another,  sometimes  without  any  suspension  in  the 
sense,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  in  reading  such  verse 
with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should  be  paid  to  the  close  of  a 
line  ?  On  the  stage,  where  the  appearance  of  speakingin  verse  should 
always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  close  of 
such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be  rendered 
perceptible  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  were  improper; 
for  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet  compos* 
ed  in  verse,  if  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  his  numbers;  and 
degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose?  We  ought, 
therefore,  certainly,  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every  line 
sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  every  appear- 
ance of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The 
close  of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  the  meaning,  ought  to 
be  marked,  not  by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence;  but 
without  either  letting  the  voice  fall,  or  elnvating  it,  it  should  be  mark* 
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ed  only  by  such  a  slight  suspension  of  sound,  as  may  distingui?t*i 
tne  passage  from  one  line  to  another,  without  injuring  the  meaning. 
The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  falls  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemistick>  -, 
a  pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  line, 
but  still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  which  is  called  the  caesu- 
ral  pause,  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle 
of  the  line.  In  the  English,  it  may  fall  after  the  4th,  5tli,  61  h,  or 
7th  syllables  in  the  line,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verse  is  so  con* 
structed,  that  this  caesural  pause  coincides  with  the  slightest  pause 
or  division  in  the  sense.,  the  line  can  be  read  easily;  as  in  the  two 
first  verses  of  Mr.  Pope's  Messiali, 

Ye  nymphs  ofSolyroa!  begin  tlie  fong; 
To  heavenly  tbeuies,  subUoMT  strmiiM  bdong. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  words,  which  have  such  a  i»trict  and 
intimate  connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  separation, 
are  divided  from  ^ne  another  by  this  caesural  pause,  we  then  feel 
a  sort  of  struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  which  renders 
it  diflBcult  to  read  such  lines  gracetully.  The  rule  of  proper  pro- 
nunciation in  such  cases  is,  to  regard  only  the  pause  which  tlie 
sense  forms,  and  to  read  the  line  accordingly.  The  neglect  of  the 
caesural  pause,  may  make  the  lines  sound  somewhat  unharmonious- 
ly;  but  the  effect  would  be  much  worse,  if  the  sense  were  sacrific- 
ed to  the  sound.     For  instance,  in  the  following  line  of  Milton, 

———What  in  Hw  is  daik, 
Ulumiue  ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  <  illumine,'  at  the  end 
of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reiading,  ought  to  be  made  accord- 
ingly ;  though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  ^illumine' 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made 
till  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable.  So,  in  the  following  line  of  Mr. 
Pope's  (Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot:) 

I  sit,  with  sad  tsiriUty  1  read. 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  caesural  pause  as  falling  after  'sad^' 
the  4th  syllable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  any 
pause  there,  so  as  to  separate  *  sad'  and  <  civility.'  The  sense  ad- 
mits of  no  other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  *  sit,'  which 
therefore  must  be  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  tones  in  pronunciation,  which  are  dif* 
ferent  both  from  emphasis  and  pauses;  consisting  in  the  modulation 
of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in 
public  speaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  grace 
of  discourse,  must  depend  on  these,  will  appear  from  this  single 
consideration ;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  espe- 
cially to  every  strong  emotion,  nature  hath  adapted  some  peculiar 
tone  of  voice;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  tell  another  that  he 
was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  siiii 
such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed,  would  be  laughed  nt. 
Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  principles  by  which  persnn- 
sive  discourse  works  its  effect.  The  speaker  endeavours  to  tmnafuse 
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into  his  hearers  his  own  sentiments  and  emotions;  which  he  can 
never  be  successful  in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  convince  the  hearers  that  he  feels  them.*  The  proper  ex- 
pression of  tones,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied  by 
every  one  who  would  be  a  successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  given 
foi  tlus  purpose  is,  to  form  the  tones  of  public  speaking  upon  the 
tones  of  sensible  and  animated  conversation.  We  may  observe 
that  every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common  discourse, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  speaking  on  some  subject  which  interests  him 
nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or  persuasive  tone  and  manner.  What  is 
the  reason  of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and  unpersuastve  in  public 
discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the  natural  tone  of  speaking,  and 
delivering  ourselves  in  an  affected,  artificial  manner?  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  soon  as  one  mounts  a  pul- 
pit, or  rises  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  instantly  to  lay  aside  the  voice 
with  which  be  expresses  himself  in  private ;  to  assume  a  new,  stu- 
died tone,  and  a  cadence  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
This  has  vitiated  all  delivery;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedious 
monotony,  in  the  different  kinds  of  modern  public  speaking,  espe- 
cially in  the  pulpit  Men  departed  from  nature ;  and  sought  to  give 
a  lieauty  or  force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substitut- 
ing certain  studied  musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse. 
Let  every  public  speaker  guard  against  this  error.  Whether  he 
spc^k  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  great  assembly,  let  him  remember 
that  he  still  speaks.  Follow  nature:  consider  how  she  teaches  you 
to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your  heart  Imagine  a  subject 
of  debate  starting  in  conversation  among  grave  and  wise  men,  and 
yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it  Think  after  what  manner,  with  what 
tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on  such  an  occasion  express 
yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and  sought  most  to  be  lis- 
tened to.  Carry  these  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any 
public  assembly ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  your  manner  of 
pronouncing  there;  and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  of  render- 
ing your  delivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

I  have  said,  let  these  conversation  tones  be  the/oundaiion  of  public 
pi-onunciation ;  but  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public  speaking  re- 
quires them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common  discourse. 
In  a  formal,  studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  har- 

*  '  All  Uiat  psMes  in  the.  mind  of  man  may  be  reduced  to  two  datset ,  which  I  caU 
ideas  and  emotions.  By  ideas,  1  mean  all  thoughts  which  rise,  and  pass  in  succession 
io  the  mind.  By  emotions,  aU  exertions  of  the  mind  in  nmngingf  combining^,  and 
separating  its  ideas ;  as  well  as  all  the  eSects  produced  on  the  mind  itself  by  thosn 
ideas ;  from  the  more  violent  agitation  of  the  passions,  to  the  calmer  feelipgs  produced 
by  the  operation  of  the  inteliect  and  the  fancy.  In  short,  thought  is  the  object  of  the 
one,  ititernal  feeling  of  the  other.  That  which  serves  to  express  Uie  former,  I  call  the 
Unguage  of  ideas;  and  the  latter,  the  language  of  emotions.  Words  are  the  signs  o( 
the  one,  tones  of  the  other.  Without  the  use  of  the«e  two  sorts  of  language,  it  u  tm- 
possibl«  ti>  cuwumnica***  through  liia  ear,  all  that  passes  in  the  mind  of  man.' 

Silt  HID  A  Ny  on  the  Art  of  Reading. 
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niony  of  the  sentences,  prompt,  almost  necessarily,  a  modulation  ol 
voice  more  rounded,  and  bordering  more  upon  music,  than  conver- 
sation admits.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  declaiming nNin 
iier.  But  though  this  mode  of  pronunciation  runs  considerably  be- 
yond ordinary  discourse,  yetstill  it  must  have,  for  its  basis,  the  natu- 
ral tones  of  grave  and  dignified  conversation.  I  must  observe,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  constant  indulgence  of  a  declamatory  n^n- 
ner,  is  not  favourable  either  to  good  composition,  or  good  delivery, 
and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public  speakers  into  that  monotony 
of  tone  and  cadence,  which  is  so  generally  complained  of.  Where^ 
it 3,  he  who  f  Tms  the  general  run  of  hrs  delivery  upon  a  speaking 
inanner  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  disagreeable  through  monoto- 
ny. He  will  have  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones,  which  a 
lierson  has  in  conversation.  Indeed>the  perfection  of  delivery 
requires  both  these  different  manners,  that  of  speaking  with  live^ 
liness  and  ease,  and  that  of  declaiming  with  statelines&and  dignity, 
to  be  possessed  by  one  man ;  aad  to  be  employed  by  him^  accord- 
ing as  the  different  parts  of  his  discourse  require  either  the  one  oc 
the  other.  This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by  many ;  the 
greatest  part  of  public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to  be  formed 
altogether  accidentally,  according  as  some  tnrn  of  voice  appears  to 
them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artificial  model  has  caught  their  faiv 
cy;  and  acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  which 
they  can  never  vary.  But  the  capital  direction,  which  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expressing  every 
sentiment  from  those  which  nature  dictates  to  us,  in  conversation 
with  others ;  to  speak  always  with  her  voice ;  and  not  to  form  to 
ourselves  a  fantastic  public  manner,  from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  bo 
ing  more  beautiful  than  a  natural  one.** 

ll  now  remains  to  treat  of  gesture,  or  what  is  called  action  in  pul>> 
lie  discourse.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  common  con* 
versation,  with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  otlien  do. 
The  French  and  the  Italians  are,  in  this  respect,  much  more  sprightly 
thanweare.  Butthere  is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person  so  phlegmatic, 
ari  not  to  accompany  their  words  with  some  actions  and  gesticula- 
tions,on  all  occasions,  when  they  are  much  in  earnest.  Itis  therefore 
unnatural  in  a  public  speaker,  itis  inconsistent  with  that  earnestness 
and  seriousness  which  he  ought  to  show  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to 
remain  quite  unmoved  in  his  outward  appearance ;  and  to  let  the 
words  drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any  expression  of  meaning,  or 
warmth  in  his  gesture. 

The  fundamental  rule,  rs  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.     Attend  to  the 

* '  Loquerp/  (My8  rni  author  of  the  16th  century,  who  ha«  written  a  I'reatike  in  vcne, 
de  Qe«tu,  et  Voce  Oratorio,) 

*  Loqiiere ;  hoc  vitnim  commune,  lo4|uatur 
Ut  nemo;  Ht  tensA  dedamitet  omnia  voce« 
Tu  IcKfiiere ;  ut  mo«  est  hominuni ;  lioat  U  latrat  ille  r 
file  ululat ;  rtidit  hie ;  f fari  ti  talia  digiiiim  ewt) 
Nan  hominciii  vox  uUa  vonat  ratione  lo<|(ientem.' 

JoANHEt  Lucas.  d«  Gettu  ei  Vocc»  lib.  II.  Parit,  10*^6. 
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l«Hiks  and  gestures^  in  which  earnestness,  indignation,  compassion. 
vjr  any  other  emotion,  discovers  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  men ;  and  let  these  be  your  model.  Some  of 
these  looks  and  gestures  are  common  to  all  men ;  and  there  are  also 
certain  peculiarities  of  manner  which  distinguish  every  individual. 
A  public  speaker  must  take  that  manner  which  is  most  nstural  to 
himself.  For  it  is  here  just  as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  business  oi 
a  speaker  to  form  to  himself  a  certain  set  of  motions  and  gestures, 
ivhich  he  thinks  most  becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practise 
these  in  public,  without  their  having  any  correspondence  to  the  man- 
ner which  is  natural  to  him  in  private*  His  gestures  and  motioni 
ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which  nature  has  dictat- 
ed to  him ;  and,  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible,  by  means 
of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admit,  that 
there  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art  For  many  per- 
sons are  naturally  ungraceful  in  the  motions  which  they  mj^ke;  and 
this  ungracefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  reformed  by  applica- 
tion and  care.  The  study  of  action  in  public  speaking,  consists 
chiefly  in  guarding  against  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions ;  and 
in  learning  to  perform  such  as  are  natural  to  the  speaker,  in  the 
most  becominfR  manner.  For  this  end,  it  has  been  advised  by  wri- 
ters on  this  subject,  to  practise  before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see 
and  judge  of  his  own  gestures.  But  I  am  afraid  persons  are  not 
always  the  best  judges  of  the  gracefulness  of  their  own  motions; 
and  one  may  declaim  long  enough  before  a  mirror,  without  correct- 
ing any  of  his  faults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose  good  taste 
they  can  trust,  will  be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to  begin- 
ners, than  any  mirror  they  can  use.  With  regard  to  particular  rules 
concerning  action  and  gesticulation,  Quintilian  has  delivered  a 
great  many  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  11th  book  of  his  institutions; 
and  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject  have  done  little  else  but 
translate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  such  rules,  delivered  either 
by  the  voice,  or  on  paper,  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  persons  saw 
them  exemplified  before  their  eyes.* 


*  The  few  fotlowing-  hints  only  1  shall  adventare  to  throw  out,  in  case  they  may  be 
of  any  service.  When  spealunff  in  public,  one  should  study  to  preserve  as  much  dig- 
nity as  possible  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  posture  is  g^enerally  to  bn 
cliosen ;  standing  firm,  so  as  to  have  the  fullest  and  freest  command  of  aJI  his  motions; 
any  tnclhiation  which  is  used,  shoiUd  be  forwards  towards  the  hearers,  which  is  a  na- 
tural expression  of  earnestness.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief  rule  is,  that  it  should 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse  ;  and  when  no  particular  emotion  is  ex- 
{R'essed,  a  serious  and  manly  look  is  always  the  best.  The  eyes  should  never  be  fix^d 
close  on  any  one  object,  but  move  easily  round  the  audience.  In  the  motions  made 
with  the  hands,  consist  the  chief  part  of  gesture  in  Kpenking.  The  ancients  condemned 
all  rociioi:s  performed  by  the  left  hand  alone;  but  I  am  not  sensible  that  these  are  al 
ways  offensive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  frequently  enr  )))oyed. 
Warm  emotions  demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  corresponding  together.  But  A'h^thei 
roe  ge«(ticalates  with  one  or  with  both  hand^,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that  all  his  moiioiK 
4iould  be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements  are  generally  ungraceftil, 
for  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  handn,  are  directed  to  proceed  from  the  shoul 
der,  rather  than  from  the  elliow.    Perpendicular  movements  too  with  the  hauds,  thai 
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I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that  in  order  to  succeed  well 
in  delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  speaker  to  guari 
against  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  to 
those  who  begin  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  endeavour,  above  all 
things,  to  be  collected,  and  master  of  himself.  For  this  end,  he 
wi..  find  nothing  of  more  use  to  him,  than  to  study  to  become 
wholly  engaged  in  his  subject;  to  be  possessed  with  a  sense  of  its 
importance  or  seriousness;  to  be  concerned  much  more  to  persuade 
than  to  please.  He  will  generally  please  most,  when  pleasing  is  not 
his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  method 
of  raising  one's  self  above  that  timid  and  bashful  regand  to  an  au- 
dience, which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  a  speaker,  both  as  to  what 
he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  saying  it 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard  against 
all  affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  gix>d  delivery.  Let  your 
manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own ;  neither  imitated  from  an- 
other, nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is  unnatural 
to  you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accompanied  with  seve- 
ral defects,  yet  is  likely  to  please:  because  it  shows  us  a  man ;  be- 
cause it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  the  heart.  Whereas 
a  delivery,  attended  with  several  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it 
be  not  easy  and  free,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art  and  affectation, 
never  fails  to  disgust.  To  attain  any  exti^mely  correct,  and  per- 
fectly graceful  delivery,  is  what  few  can  expect;  so  many  natural 
talents  being  requisite  to  concur  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain  what 
as  to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a  forcible  and  persuasive  man- 
ner, is  within  the  power  of  most  persons;  if  they  will  only  unlearn 
false  and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  follow  na- 
ture, and  will  speak  in  public,  as  they  do  in  private,  when  they  speak 
in  earnest,  and  from  the  heart  If  one  has  naturally  any  gross  de- 
fects in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the  wTong  end,  if  he  at- 
tempts at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  speak  in  public.  He 
should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner  of  speak- 
ing;'  and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed. 
For  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not 
be  then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of 
his  tones  and  his  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed,  study  and  affect^i- 
tion  will  appear.  He  ought  to  be  then  quite  in  earnest;  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  his  subject  and  his  sentiments ;  leaving  nature,  and 
previously  formed  habits,  to  prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  de- 
livery. 

i.«,iii  the  strnigfht  line  up  and  clown,  which  Shakipeare  in  Hamlet  calls  'nawinpthe  air 
with  the  hand/  arc  geldom  g^ood.  Oblique  motions  are,  in  gFaeral,  the  most  gracefol. 
Too  Hudden  and  nimble  motions  should  be  likewise  ayoid4*d.  Earnestness  ran  hn  MHy 
expressed  without  them.  Shak<peare*8  directions  on  this  heaJ,  are  full  ofg^uod  sensr  ; 
'use  all  {^utly,*  <(ays  he,  *  and  in  the  very  torrent  andtanpctt  of  passion,  a^iuire  a 
tc  nperauce  that  may  give  it  smoothneai.' 
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treaced  oTseTeral  general 
bcttds  relating  to  eloquence,  to  what 
does  our  author  mnr  proceed?  What 
evidoMe  have  we  Jiat  Demoitheoes 
hid  great  ttren  on  this?  Of  what  is 
there  no  wonder ;  and  why  ?  To  what 
may  the  managemeK  of  the  voice  and 
ceBhirB,  in  puMic  speaking,  amiear  to 
iperficial  thioken,  to  relate?  How 
does*  it  appear  that  this  is  &r  from  be- 
ind^  xhe  case?  Whenever  we  addrew 
Darselves  to  olhera  by  words,  what  n 
tar  intention  ?  Of  the  tone  of  our  voice, 
3or  looks  and  gestures,  what  is  here  ob- 
served? What  ean  we  see?  Whacad- 
vantage  has  tlie  signification  of  senti- 
ments, made  by  tones  and  gestures, 
above  that  made  by  words?  So  true  is 
this,  that  to  render  words  fully  signifi- 
cant, what  is  reouisite;  and  what  re- 
marks ibUow  ?  What  two  illustrations 
of  theffe  remarks  are  given  ?  Repeat 
them.  As  it  is  needless  to  say  any 
more,  in  order  to  show  the  high  impor- 
tance of  a  good  delivery,  to  what  does 
oor  author  proceed?  What  are  the 
irreat  objects  which  everyr  public  speak- 
er will  naturally  have  in  his  eye.  in 
forming  his  delivery?  On  this  subject 
what  are  worthy  of  being  consulted  1 
In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  under- 
stood, what  are  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites ?  What  must,  doubtless,  be  the 
first  attentbn  of  every  public  speaker : 
and  what  must  he  endeavour  to  do? 
Of  this  power  of  voice,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  What  three  pitehes  has  every  man 
to  his  voice ;  and  define  them  ?  To 
imagine  what  is  a  great  mistake  ?  This 
is  ccHifoimding  wnat  two  difi*erent 
thmgs?  How  IS  this  fully  illustrated? 
As  long  as  you  keen  within  the^c 
bounds,  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
But  what  follows,  when  you  transgress 
them?  What,  also,  is  a  useful  rule  in 
order  to  be  well  heard?  How  do  we 
naturally,  and  mechanically,  utter  our 
wcrds?  As  this  is  the  case,  in  common 
eonversatkxi,  in  what  will  it  also  hold  ? 
But  what  must  be  remembered?  In 
what  manner  does  this  extreme  oflend  ? 
In  the  next  place,  of  distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulatk)n,  what  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
made follows  I  In  or  ler  to  eflect  this, 
what  mus*.  every  public  speaker  do  ? 
In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate 
distinctly,  what  is  rermisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  need  scarcely  be  observed  ? 
What  must  render  every  discourse  in- 
Vpidand  fanguing?  But  what  extreme 


is  much  more  common,  and  why  should 
it  be  guarded  against?  What  is  the 
first  tlung  to  be  studied  by  all  who 
begin  to  speak  in  publie;  and  of  ir, 
what  is  observed?  in  what  manner, 
does  it  assist  the  voice ;  and  what  doe^ 
it  enable  the  speaker  to  do?  What 
other  advantage  has  it ;  and  what  fol* 
knra?  After  these  fundamental  atten- 
tions to  the  piteh  and  management  of 
the  voice,  Ac.  what,  in  Uie  fourtl: 
place,  must  the  speaker  study?  For 
what  is  this  requisite  ?  How,  only,  can 
instruction  concerning  this  article,  be 
given?  But  here,  what  observations 
may  it  be  proper  to  make?  How  do 
many  pennns  err  m  this  respect  ?  From 
what  mistaken  notkm  does  this  arise  ? 
Whereas,  what  is  the  efiect  of  this  ? 
To  treat  of  what,  does  our  author 
next  proceed  ?  Under  what  four  headp, 
may  these  be  comprised  ?  To  what  is 
to  be  sakl  concerning  them,  what  ip, 
in  genera!,  premised  f  How  is  this  illus  • 
trated  ?  By  emphasis,  what  is  meant  ? 
How  must  the  emphatic  wonl  some- 
times  be  distinguished  ?  On  the  rii^ht 
management  of  the  emphasis,  what 
depends?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  What 
simple  rule  is  given ;  and  repeat  it  ?  Of 
the  same  thing,  in  solemn  discourse,  what 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  \g 
this  ilfaDHtratod  ?  In  order  to  acquire  the 
proper  management  of  Use  emphasis, 
what  is  the  great  rule ;  and  why?  It  id 
far  from  what  ?  Of  what  is  it  one  ol 
the  greBiiBBi  trials ;  and  firom  what  mw 
it  ariw?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Ir 
all  prepared  discourses,  what  practk^t 
would  oe  of  great  use  7  Were  this  at- 
tention oftener  bestowed,  what  woulil 
be  the  consequence?  Against  what, 
are  speakers  at  the  same  time,  cautk>n- 
ed  ?  Why  is  this  caution  given ;  an<l 
what  remark  follows  ?  To  crowd  every 
page  with  emphatic  words,  is  like  what  ? 
Next  to  emphasis,  what  demand  atten- 
tion ?  These  are,  of  what  two  kinds  ? 
When  is  an  emphatic  pause  made  J 
What  efiect  have  such  |Miuses ;  and  to 
what  are  thev  subject?  For  whnl 
reason  ?  But  what  is  the  most  frequent 
and  principal  use  of  the  pauses;  an<l 
of  the  proper  and  graceful  luljustmenc 
of  such  pauses,  what  is  observei*.  ' 
Why  does  the  manaj?ement  of  the 
breath,  in  all  public  speakiiisr,  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention  ?  By  what,  is 
many  a  sentence  miserably  mangled, 
and  the  foroe  of*  the  enipnasis  totally 
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ln»:t?   In  what  manner  may  thifi  bej 
avoided  ? 

WJiat  is  a  great  mistake ;  anc'  when 
may  it  be  ^aily  gathered  ?  What  is 
one  of  the  worst  Imbits  into  which  a 
public  speaker  can  fall  ?  Why  should 
I  he  sense  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the 
voice?  Upon  what  must  pauses  in 
public  discDurse  be  founded?  Of  the 
£^eral  run  of  punctuation,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  remark 
ilhistrated  ?  In  aJl  these  cases,  how  are 
we  to  regulate  ourselves?  From  what 
does  the  difficulty  of  reading  poetry 
arise?  Why  is  it  no  wonder  that  we 
seldom  meet  with  good  readers  of 
poetry  ?  What  two  kinds  of  pauses  be- 
long to  the  music  of  verse  ?  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  blank  verse,  what  has  been  made  a 
question  ?  Of  the  reading  of  this  verse 
on  the  stage,  what  is  merved?  But 
why  were  this  improper  on  other  oc- 
cufiions?  What,  therelore,  follows  ?  At 
the  same  time^  what  should  be  guard- 
ed against?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Of  theotherkindsof  musical  pause  what 
is  observed?  In  French  heroic  verae, 
where  does  this  pause  fall ;  and  where 
may  it  fall  in  the  English?  When  can 
the  line  be  read  easily ;  and  what  ex- 
ample is  given?  When  do  we  feel  a  sort 
of  struggling  between  the  sense  and  the 
sound ;  and  what  is  its  effect?  In  such 
cases,  what  is  the  rule  for  pronuncia- 
tion? What  remark  follows;  and  by 
what  example  is  it  illustrated  ?  How  u 
this  principle  further  illustrated  from  a 
line  of  Mr.  Pope's?  To  what  does  our 
author  ne?  proceed ;  and  of  them  what 
is  obsen'ed '/  From  what  consideratbn 
will  the  extent  to  which  the  propriety, 
force,  and  grace  of  disrxKirse,  depena 
on  these,  appear?  How  is  this  remark 
illustrated  1  What  is  the  gi'eatest,  and 
most  material  instructbn  which  can  be 
given  for  this  purpose?  When  has 
every  man  an  eloquent  or  persuasive 
tone  and  manner  ?  What  is  the  reason 
of  our  being  oAen  so  frigid  and  unper- 
sueuuve  in  public  discourse;  and  to  ima- 
irine  what,  is  an  absurditv  ?  What  has 
l»een  the  effect  of  this?  How  is  this 
further  illustrated?  Of  these  conver- 
ft^itional  tones,  what  lias  been  said  ?  In 
a  formal,  studied  oration,  to  what  does 
the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  har- 
Dony  of  the  sentences,  almost  necessa- 
rily  prompt?  To  what  manner  does 
this  give  rise  ?  Though  this  mode  of 
pronunciatk>n  was  considerably  beyond 
Mdinary  discourHH  yet  what  must  it 


have  lor  its  basis?  Wliat.  at  the  same 
ume.  must  be  observed?  Whereas^ 
what  follows  ?  In  tones,  what  variety 
will  he  have?  What  does  the  perfecy- 
tion  (^  delivery  require?  Why  is  nod 
this  perfection  acquired  by  many  ?  But 
what  is  the  directbn  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten?  It  now  remains 
to  treat  of  what  ?  Of  some  nations,  what 
is  observed,  and  what  instances  are 
mentioned  ?  But  what  remark  foHows  ? 
What  is,  tho«fore,  unnatural  and  in- 
consistent in  a  public  speaker?  As  to 
propriety  of  action,  what  is  the  funda- 
mental rule  ?  Of  these  looks  and  ges- 
tures, what  is  observed?  What  man- 
ner must  a  public  speaker  take,  and 
why?  What  kind  of^exproBskm  ought 
his  gestures  and  motions  to  cany ;  and 
unless  this  is  the  case,  what  will  be 
impossible?  Though  nature  must  be 
the  ground-work,  yet  what  is  admit- 
ted ;  and  why  ?  In  whiett  does  the  study 
of  action  in  public  speaking,  chiefly 
consist?  For  this  end,  what  has  been 
advised  by  writers  on  this  subject? 
But  of  what  is  our  author  afraid  ? 
What  will  be  found  of  much  greater 
advantage  ?  With  regard  to  particular 
rules,  concerning  action  and  fi:esticula- 
tk)n,  what  is  ob^rved  ?  On  mis  head, 
what  further  is  added?  Above  all 
things,  what  must  he  endeavour  ?  For 
this  end,  what  will  he  find  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him?  When  will  he 
generally  please  moc4?  For  what  w 
this  the  only  ratk>nal  and  proper  me- 
thod? Without  what  admonition,  can- 
not our  author  conclude?  What  remark 
fbllowB?  Why  is  whatever  is  native, 
likely  to  please?  Whereas,  what  deli- 
very never  fails  io  disgust  us?  Whet 
can  few  expect;  and  why?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  What  is  observed  of  one 
who  has  naturally  any  gross  defect  in 
his  voice  or  gestures  ?  How  should  he 
begin ;  and  why?  If  he  be  so  employ- 
ed, what  will  be  the  conseguence  ?  How 
ought  he  then  to  appear  Y 
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The  delivery  of  a  discourse. 

1.  A  duo  degree  of  loudness. 

2.  Distinctness  of  articulation. 

3.  Moderation  in  pronunciatiotu 

4.  Propriety  of  pronunciation. 

Reqaigifetfor  jtlrxisin^ 

1.  Attention  to  emphasis. 

2.  Attention  to  pause 

A.  Kmphatical  pause. 

B.  CfBsurai  pause 

3.  Attention  to  tone-*. 

4.  Attention  to  action 

A.  AUaffectaitiuntobeguu  loda(»aii# 
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LECTURE  XXXI V. 


MEANS  OP  IMPROVING  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I  HAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ing of  the  composition^  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.  Before 
I  finish  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  use  to  suggest  some  things  con- 
eeming  the  proper  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  public  spea 
king,  and  the  most  necessary  studies  for  that  purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
far  from  being  either  a  common  or  an  easy  attainment.  Indeed,  to 
compose  a  florid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and  to  deliver  it 
so  as  to  amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficult  But  though 
some  praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  of  eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a  great  exertion  of  the 
human  powers.  It  is  the  art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding ; 
the  art,  not  of  pleasing  the  fancy  merely,  but  of  speaking  both  to 
the  understanding  and  to  the  heart;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in 
such  a  degree,  as  to  seize  and  carry  them  along  with  us;  and  to  leave 
them  with  a  deep  and  strong  impression  of  what  they  have  heard. 
How  many  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  must  concur  for  carrying 
this  to  perfection?  A  strong,  lively, and  warm  imagination ;  quick 
sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  solid  judgment,  good  sense,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind;  all  improved  by  great  and  long  attention  to  style 
and  composition ;  and  supported  also  by  the  exterior,  yet  important 
qualifications  of  a  graceful  manner,  a  presence  not  ungainly,  and  a 
full  and  tunable  voice.  How  little  reason  to  wonder,  that  a  perfect 
and  accomplished  orator,  should  be  one  of  the  characters  that  is 
most  rarely  to  be  found  ? 

Let  us  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and  perfec 
tton,  there  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  intermediate 
spaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  honour;  and  the  more  rare 
and  difficult  that  complete  perfection  is,  the  greater  is  the  honour  of 
approaching  to  it,  though  we  do  not  fully  attain  it.  The  number 
of  orators  who  stand  in  the  highest  class  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  the 
number  of  poets  who  are  foremost  in  poetic  fame;  but  the  study 
of  oratory  has  this  advantage  above  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry, 
one  must  be  an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  supporlable: 

«-— — >Mediocribut  esse  po<!tis 
iSon  homiaes,  non  Dii,  Don  concess^re  columnn.** 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There,  one  may  possess  a  mode* 
rate  station  with  dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  great  many  dif 
ferent  forms;  plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and  pathetic;  and 
a  gemus  that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  shine  with  much  reputa- 
tion and  usefulness  in  the  former. 


For  God  and  man,  and  lettered  post  denies, 

That  poets  ever  are  of  middlhig  sixe.  Fajncis. 
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Whetlier  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator,  is  a  tri- 
fling inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must  be  the  prime 
agent.  She  must  bestow  the  original  talents.  She  must  «o\v  the 
seeds;  but  culture  is  requisite  for  bringing  these  seeds  to  |>erfec*- 
*ion.  Nature  must  always  have  done  somewhat:  but  a  great  deal 
will  always  be  left  to  be  done  by  art  This  is  certain,  that  study  and 
discipline  are  more  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius, 
in  oratory*  than  they  are  in  poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  though 
poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  assistance  from  critical  art,  yet  a 
poety  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can 
/tse  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  Homer  form- 
ed himself;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  oi 
much  labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  labour  of 
others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  main  design  of  this  lecture;  to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  used 
lor  improving  in  eloquence. 

In  the  first  place,  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means,  is 
jiersonal  character  and  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent 
or  persuasive  speaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous man.  This  was  a  favourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhe- 
toricians :  ^  Non  posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  vinim  bonum.'  To  find  any 
such  connexion  betweea  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  arts, 
must  give  pleasure;  and  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown,  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  topic  of  declamation,  but  that  ttie  connexion  here  al- 
leged, is  undoubtedly  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

For,  consider  first,  whether  any  thing  contribute  more  to  per- 
suasion, thau  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  disin- 
terea^4ulness,  candour,  and  other  mod  moral  qualities  of  the  person 
who  endeavours  to  jiersuade?  These  give  weight  and  force  to 
ever}'  thing  which  he  utters;  nay,  they  add  a  beauty  to  it;  they  dis- 
pose us  to  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure;  and  create  a  secret 
partiality  in  favour  of  that  side  which  he  espouses.  Whereas,  if 
we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and  disingenuityiof  a  corrupt,  or  a 
base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence  loses  aU  its  real  efiect  It 
may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed  as  artifice,  as  trick,  as 
the  play  only  of  s|)eech ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  whom  can  it  per- 
suade? We  can  even  read  a  book  with  more  pleasure,  when  we 
think  favourably  of  its  autlior;  but  when  we  have  the  living  qieak- 
cr  before  our  eyes,  addressing  us  personally  on  some  subject  of  im- 
[>ortancc,  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must  have  a  much 
more  i)Owcrful  eflecU 

Hut,  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  oAly  to  the  eharaeler 
of  virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  witliout  being  at  the  bottom  a 
truly  wortiiy  man,  I  must  observe  farther,  that  besides  the  weight 
which  it  adds  to  character,  real  virtue  operates  also,  in  other  ways 
to  the  admiitage  of  eloquence. 

First,  nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution  of  ho- 
nourable studies,     it  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  excel;  it 
nures  to  industry;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  master  of  it* 
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•elf,  di^iencuinbered  of  those  bad  passions  and  disengaged  front  those 
mean  pursuits^  which  have  ever  been  found  the  greatest  oneniies  to 
true  proficiency.  Quintilian  has  touched  this  consideration  very 
properly ;  <  Quod  si  agrorum  nimia  cura,  et  sollicitior  rei  familiaris  di- 
iigentia,  et  venandi  voluptas,  et  dati  spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiis 
auferunt,  quid  putanius  facturas  cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam? 
Nihil  enim  est  tarn  occupatum,  tarn  multiforme,  tot  ac  tarn  variis  af* 
fectibus  concisum,  atque  laceratum,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens. 
Quis  inter  haec,  literis,  aut  uUi  bonae  arti,  locus?  Non  hercle  magis 
quam  frugibus,  in  terra  sentibus  ac  rubis  occupata.'* 

But,  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  higher 
importance,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much 
as  it  deserves;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine 
virtue,  are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be  most  power- 
ful in  aflfecting  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing 
has  so  great  and  universal  a  command  over  the  minds  of  men  as  vir- 
tue. No  kind  of  language  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  pow- 
erfully felt,  as  the  native  language  of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings. 
He  only,  therefore,  who  possesses  these  full  and  strong,  can  speak 
properly,  and  in  its  own  language,  to  the  heart.  On  all  great  sub- 
jects and  occasions,  there  is  a  dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  noble 
sentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and  irresistible.  They  give  an  ar- 
dour and  a  flame  to  one's  discourse,  which  seldom  fails  to  kindle  a 
like  flame  in  those  who  hear;  and  which,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  bestows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  it  is  famed,  of 
seizing  and  transporting;  an  audience.  Here,  art  and  imitation  will 
not  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  none  of  this  power- 
ful warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  most  re 
nowned  orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  zeal 
for  their  countr}'',  than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  vir- 
tues their  eloquence  owed  much  of  its  effect;  and  those  orations  of 
theirs,  in  which  there  breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  magnani- 
mous spirit,  are  those  which  have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of 
ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would  extel 
in  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of  the 
several  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feelings. 
Whenever  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may  be  assured,  that^ 
on  every  {P^at  occasion,  they  will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less 
success.    The  sentiments  and  dispositions  particularly  requisite  for 

"  <  If  the  iiMiMf niient  of  an  estate,  if  auxiout  attention  to  domestic  economy,  a 
passion  for  bnntinf ,  or  whole  days  giren  np  to  public  places  of  amusements,  consume 
M>  much  time  that  is  due  to  study,  how  much  greater  waste  mutt  lie  occasioned  by 
lioentiouB  desiree,  ararice,  or  eniry  ?  Nothing  is  so  much  hurried  and  agitated,  so 
contradictory  lo  itself,  or  so  Tiolently  torn  and  shattered  by  conSicting  passions,  at 
a  bad  heart  Amidst  the  dintractions  which  it  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the 
niltivati«>n  of  letters,  or  die  pursuit  of  any  honourable  art  ?  No  more,  assuredly,  tliaa 
ibefv  fs  !••  the  gvawtb  of  com  in  a  field  that  Is  overran  with  iboniB  and  bmadUes ' 
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then*  to  cultivate,  are  the  following:  The  love  of  justice  and  order, 
"iVid  indignation  at  insolence  and  oppression;  the  love  of  honesty 
and  truth,  and  detestation  of  fraud,  meanness,  and  corruption;  mag- 
nanimity of  spirit;  the  love  of  liberty,  of  their  country,  and  the 
public;  zeal  for  all  great  and  noble  designs,  and  reverence  for  all 
worthy  and  heroic  characters.     A  cold  and  skeptical  turn  of  min<lf 
is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence ;  and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavilling 
disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  and 
ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.     Such  a  disposition  bespeak^ 
one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing :  but  leasl  of  all  in  oratory. 
A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  sentiments.,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all  those 
great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to  ad- 
mire.    Joined  with  the  manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  ancl 
sorrows  of  his  fellow-creatures;  a  heart  that  san  easily  relent;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make 
their  case  his  own.     A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty, 
must  also  be  studied  by  every  public  speaker.     Modesty  is  essen- 
tial; it  is  always  and  justly  supposed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  merit; 
and  every  appearance  of  it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.     But 
modesty  ought  not  to  run  into  excessive  timidity.      Every  public 
speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  somewhat  on  himself;  and  to  assume 
that  air,  not  of  self-complacency,  but  of  firmness,  which  bespeaks  a 
consciousness  of  his  being  thoroughly  perauaded  of  the  truth  or 
justice  of  what  he  delivers;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  consequence 
for  making  an  impression  on  those  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what  in  the  second  place  is  most  ne- 
cessary to  an  orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is  this  inculcat- 
ed by  Cicero  and  Quintilian:  'Quod  omnibus  disciplinisetartibus 
debet  esse  instructus  orator.'  By  which  they  mean,  that  he  ought 
to  have  what  we  call,  a  liberal  education;  and  to  be  formed  by  a 
regular  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts.  We  must  never 
forget  that, 

Scribendi  recte,  sapere  est  &,  principium  &  Tons. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge,  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  speaking. 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere, 
without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere; 
or  if  there  were  an  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  be 
mere  quackery,  like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old  to  teach 
their  disciples  to  speak  for  and  against  every  subject;  and  would  be 
deservedly  exploded  by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  com 
position,  and  all  the  aits  of  speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  set- 
ting off  to  advantage,  the  stock  of  materials  which  he  possesses; 
Dut  the  stock,  the  materials  themselves,  must  be  brought  from  other 
quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  must 
make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  of 
oil  the  learning  and  experience  that  can  be  useful  in  his  profession^ 
for  supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  judge     He  who  is  to  speak 
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from  the  pulpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  sud}  of  difiai* 
iVy  of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  h^man  nature;  that  he  may 
be  rich  in  all  the  topics,  both  ofinstruction  and  of  persuasion.  He  who 
uould  fit  himself  for  being  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
nation,  or  of  any  public  assembly,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
vrith  the  business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly;  he  must  study  the 
lorms  of  court,  the  course  of  procedure;  and  must  attend  minutely 
to  all  the  facts  that  may  be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  his  profession, 
B  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent,  must  make 
blmself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations  allow  with 
the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of  poetry  may  be 
useful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embellishing  his  style,  for 
suggesting  lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  T'  e  study  of  his- 
tory may  be  still  more  useful  co  him ;  as  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
of  eminent  characters,  and  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  finds  place 
on  many  occasions.*  There  are  few  great  occasions  of  public  speak- 
ing in  which  one  will  not  derive  assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and 
extensive  knowledge.  They  will  often  yield  him  materials  for  pro- 
per ornament;  sometimes  for  argument  and  real  use.  A  deficiency 
of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that  belong  not  directly  to  his  own 
profession,  will  expose  him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give  better 
qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry. 
Without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.  We  must  not 
imagine,  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  that  one  can  rise 
to  be  a  distinguished  pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assem- 
bly. It  is  not  by  starts  of  application,  or  by  a  few  years  prepara- 
tion of  study  afterwards  discontinued,  that  eminence  can  be  attain- 
ed. No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  regular  industry,  grown 
up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted  on  every  occasion  that 
calls  for  industry.  This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our  nature ;  and  he  must 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can  believe 
himself  an  exception  to  it  A  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is; 
for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great  ^condimentum,'  the  seasoning  of 
every  pleasure;  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.  No- 
thing is  so  grc<it  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the 
real,  to  the  biuk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed 
state  of  mind  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.  One 
tiiat  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speak- 
ing and  writing,  will  be  known  by  this  moie  than  by  any  othe. 
mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm  for  that  art;  an  enthusiasm,  which 


*  *  Iraprimis  yer\  ahuodare  debet  orator  ezemplorum  copia,  cum  Teteruiu,  turn 
etiam  novomm  ;  adeo  ut  non  mode  qus  conscripta  suat  hMtoriis.,  aut  Serinonibu5  velni 
per  manus  tradita,  quaque  quotidle  agantor,  debeat  mWte ;  veriiin  ne  ea  quideni  qua 
a  ctarioribut  poiltif  sunt  ficta  negligere.' 

n  I  Quirt.  I.  iTl  cap.  4. 
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firing  his  mrnd  with  the  object  he  has  in  view,  will  dispose  him  to 
rtlish  every  Ii.bour  which  the  means  require.  It  was  this  that  cha- 
nicterized  the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  it  is  thi.%  which  mustdistin- 
scuish  the  moderns  who  would  tread  in  their  steps.  This  honoura- 
ble enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as  are  studying  ora- 
tory to  cultivate.     If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  ffag  miserably. 

In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  best  models  will  contribute 
(greatly  towards  improvement.  Every  one  who  speaks,  or  writes,, 
should,  indeed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is  his  own,  tha«.  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  characterizes  his  composition  and  style. 
Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius,  or  rather  betrays  the  want  of  iL 
But  withal^  there  is  no  genius  so  original,  but  may  be  profited  and 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  pioper  examples,  in  style,  composition,  and 
delivery.  They  always  open  some  new  ideas;  they  serve  to  enlarge 
and  correct  our  own.  They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and 
excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  on  the  right  choice  of  models  which 
we  purpose  to  imitate ;  and  supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  a  farther 
care  is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind,  universal  admira- 
tion. For,  ^decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile.'  Even  in  the  most 
finished  models  we  can  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
are  always  some  things  improper  for  imitation.  We  should  study 
to  acquire  a  just  conception  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties  of 
any  writer,  or  public  speaker,  and  imitate  these  only.  One  ought 
never  to  attach  himself  too  closely  to  any  single  model;  for  he  who 
does  so,  is  almost  sure  of  being  seduced  into  a  faulty  and  affected 
imitation.  His  business  should  be,  to  draw  from  several  the  proper 
ideas  of  perfection.  Living  examples  of  public  speaking,  in  any 
kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point  out  As  to 
the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  from  whom  benefit  may  be  deriv- 
*id  in  forming  composition  and  style,  I  have  spoken  so  much  ot 
them  in  former  lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
'if  their  virtues  and  defects.  I  own  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
English  language,  in  which  there  is  much  good  w^riting,  furnishes 
us,  however,  with  but  very  few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  pub- 
lic speaking.  Among  the  Fi*ench  there  are  more.  Saurin,  Bour- 
daloue,  Flechier,  Massillon,  particularly  the  last,  are  eminent  for 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But  the  most  nervous  and  sublime  of 
all  their  orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Mcaux;  in  whose 
Oraiaons  FunebreSj  there  is  a  high  spirit  of  oratoiy.*  Some  of 
Fontcnelle's  harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  are  elegant  and 
agreeable.  And  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Cochin  and 
D'Aguesseau,  are  highly  extolled  by  the  late  French  critics. 
There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make, 

*  The  criticbm  which  Mc  Crevier,  author  of  Rh6torique  FrancoiM*,  passes  upon  tike»t 
«Titers  whom  I  have  named|  is,  'Bossuet  est  gnuide,  niais  toegai ;  F]6chier  est  plat 
egaly  mais  mofais  elev6,  h  soayent  trop  fleuri :  Bourdalooe  est  soUde  k  Judiceuz,  mais 
A  oeg'lige  1^  graces  lef&ics:  MassiUon  est  plus  riche  en  images,  mais  moins  k/n  ra 
rajsonnement.  Je  souhaite  done,  que  I'orateur  ne  se  contente  dans  .  imitatlou  d'nn  ne  » 
de  .''eb  noddles,  mais  qn'Q  tacbe  de  rfeooii  en  lui  tootes  leiirs  dilferentas  ireitus.' 

YoL  11  chap,  dermir* 
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concerning  imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  author,  when 
«re  would  carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  must  at* 
lend  to  a  very  material  distinction,  between  written  and  spoken 
language.  These  are,  in  truth,  two  diflferent  manners  of  com- 
municating ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be  read,  requires  one  sort 
of  style:  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  use  another.  In  books 
we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies  pruned,  all 
repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speaking  ad- 
aiits  a  more  easy,  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule;  repe- 
titions may  often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  lie 
graceful,  the  same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  different  views; 
as  the  hearers  can  catch  it  otily  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
and  have  not  the  advantage,  as  in  reading  a  book,  of  turning  back 
again,  and  of  dwelling  on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend. 
Hence  the  style  of  many  good  authors,  would  appear  stiff,  afiected, 
tnd  even  obscure,  if,  by  too  close  an  imitation,  we  should  transfer 
It  to  a  popular  oration.  How  awkward,  for  example,  would  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in  the  mouth  of  a  public  speaker? 
Some  kinds  of  public  discourse,  it  is  true,  such  as  that  of  the 
pulpit,  where  more  exact  preparation,  and  more  studied  style  are 
admitted,  would  bear  such  a  manner  better  than  others,  which 
are  expected  to  approach  more  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  But 
still  there  is,  in  general,  «o  much  difference  between  speaking,  and 
composition  designed  on ly  to  be  read,  as  should  guard  us  against  a 
close  and  injudicious  imitation. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  style  of  speaking  than  others;  and  who,  therefore, 
can  be  imitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  the  English 
autliors,  are  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Dean, 
throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctness  main- 
tains the  easy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected  speaker;  and  this 
is  one  of  his  chief  excellencies.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  is  more 
splendid,  and  more  declamatory  than  Dean  Swift's ;  but  still  it  is  the 
style  of  one  who  speaks,  or  rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all 
his  political  writings  (for  it  is  to  them  only,  and  not  to  his  philo- 
sophical ones,  that  this  observation  can  be  applied,)  carry  much 
more  the  appearance  of  one  declaiming  with  warmth  in  a  great 
assembly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to  be  read  by 
others.  They  have  all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating 
method  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator ;  perhaps  too 
much  of  it  for  a  writer:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  formerly 
observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been  so 
trivial  or  so  false;  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerable  ad- 
vantage might  be  reaped. 

In  the  fifth  place,  besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  frequent 
exercise  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
necessary  mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  composition  is, 
doubtless,  most  useful  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind 
of  public  speaking,  to  which  persons  addict  themselves.  This, 
they  should  keep  ever  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring  them- 
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felves  to  it  But  let  me  also  advtse  them,  not  to  allow  themselves 
in  negligent  composition  of  any  kind.  He  who  has  it  for  his  aini 
to  write  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in  the  most  trivial  kind  ol 
composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  even  in  common  discourse, 
scudy  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at  all  mean,  that 
he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a  word,  but  in  elaborate  and  arti  ^ 
Acial  language.  This  would  form  him  to  a  stiffness  and  affectation, 
worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which 
is  becoming,  and  has  propriety;  and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  a 
clumsy  and  faulty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becom- 
ing manner  is  very  often  the  moft  light,  and  seemingly  careless 
manner;  but  it  requires  taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea 
of  it  That  idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and 
form  upon  it  whatever  we  write  or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to  stu- 
dents, in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking 
in  public,  and  on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies,  into 
which  they  sometimes  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are  lau- 
dable institutions;  and,  under  proper  conduct,  may  serve  many 
valuable  purposes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge  and  study, 
by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries,  concerning  those  subjects  which 
are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  They  produce  emulation; 
and  gradually  inure  those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  to  some- 
whart  that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accustom  them  to 
know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  command  of  themselves 
in  speaking;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  all. 
they  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  assist  them 
in  procuring  that  **  Copia  verbprum,*'  which  ctn  be  acquired  bj 
no  other  means  but  frequent  exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate  number 
of  young  gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  arc 
connected  by  some  affinity  in  the  future  pursuits  which  they  have 
in  view,  assemble  privately,  in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  those  public  exhibitions  which  may 
afterwards  fall  to  their  lot  As  for  those  public  and  promiscuous 
societies,  in  which  multitudes  are  brought  together,  who  are  often 
of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who  are  joined  by  no  common 
bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  public  speaking,  and  have 
no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show  of  their  supposed 
talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an  useless,  but  of  an 
hurtful  nature.  They  arc  in  great  hazard  of  proving  seminaries  o! 
licentiousness,  petulance,  faction,  and  folly.  They  mislead  those 
who,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful  members  of  society, 
into  fantastic  plans  of  making  a  figure  on  subjects,  which  divert 
their  attention  from  their  proper  business,  and  are  widely  remote 
from  their  sphere  in  life. 

Even  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  cf  oratory 
form  themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction,  in  onler  to  recder 
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them  useful.  If  their  subjects  of  discourse  be  improperly  chc 
sen;  if  they  maintaia  extravagant  or  indecent  topics;  if  thoy 
laduige  themselves  in  loose  and  flimsy  declamation,  which  has 
tio  foundation  in  good  sense;  or  accustom  themselves  to  speak 
l>ertly  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparation,  they  may  improve 
uiie  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  tiling ;  and  will  inful- 
libly  form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in  speaking 
<.  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of  such  societies, 
in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their  subjects;  that 
I  hey  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the  course  of  their  stud  ics, 
or  on  something  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  and 
life.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temperate 
in  the  practice  of  speaking ;  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects 
where  they  are  ignorant  or  unripe ;  but  only,  when  they  have 
proper  materials  for  a  discourse,  and  have  digested  and  thought 
«if  the  subject  beforehand.  In  the  third  place,  when  they  do 
Kpeak,  they  should  study  always  to  keep  good  sense  and  persua- 
sion in  view,  rather  than  an  ostentation  of  eloquence ;  and  for  this 
nAd  I  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I  gave  in 
Si  former  lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose  that  side  oftheques- 
tion  to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  as  the 
right  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  it  by  such  arguments  as  seem  to 
Ihem  most  solid.  By  these  means,  they  will  take  the  best  method 
uf  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct,  and  persuasive 
manner  of  speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study 
uf  critical  and  rhetorical  writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac- 
tice of  eloquence?  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglected ; 
and  yet  I  dare  not  say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
2'^ or  professed  writers  on  public  speaking,  we  must  look  chiefly 
among  the  ancients.  In  modern  times,  for  reasons  which  were  be- 
fore given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  has  never  been  very  much 
the  object  of  study;  it  has  not  the  same  powerful  eficcts  among  us 
that  it  had  in  more  democratical  states ;  and  therefore  has  not  been 
cultivated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the  moderns,  though  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  on  the  different  kinds  of 
%vriting,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
quence, or  public  discourse;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that  kind, 
has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joannes 
Gerardus  Vossius,  who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous  lum* 
()er,all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  theuseful  things,  ^hatareto  be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  tne 
titudy  of  eloquence.  Among  the  French,  there  has  been  more  at- 
tempted, on  this  subject,  than  among  the  English.  The  Bishop  o' 
Cambray's  writings  on  eloquence,  I  before  mentioned  with  honour; 
Uollin.Batteux,Crevier,6ibert, and  several  other  French'*ritics»have 
^  Iso  written  on  oratory ;  but  though  some  of  them  may  houseful,  none 
of  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 

[t  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have  re 
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course;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  calls  him 
to  speak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all  the  an- 
cient rhetorical  writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that  they  are 
100  systematical,  as  I  formerly  showed ;  they  aim  at  doing  too  much ; 
At  reducing  rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect  art,  which  may  even 
supply  invention  with  materials  on  every  subject ;  insomuch,  that 
one  would  imagine  they  expected  to  form  an  orator  by  rule,  in  as 
mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would  form  a  carpenter.  Whereas,  all 
that  can,  in  truth,  be  done,  is  to  give  openings  for  assisting  and 
enlightening  taste,  and  for  pointing  out  to  genius  the  course  it  ought 
to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  afterwards  written  on 
the  subject  That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius,  which  does 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  unto  so  many  differ- 
ent sciences,  has  investigated  the  principles  of  rhetoric  with  great 
penetration.  Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  rhe- 
toric out  of  the  hands  of  sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and 
good  sense  into  the  art  Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which 
have  been  written  on  the  passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric ;  though  in  this,  as  in  all  his  wri- 
tings, his  great  brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.  Sueceeding 
Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the 
foundation  which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  still  remain, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halieamassus;  both  write 
on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused;  espe- 
cially Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero. 
Whatever,  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an  ora- 
tor, must  be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  on 
that  subject  is  that  De  Oratore^  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero's 
writings  are  more  highly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The  dialogue 
is  polite ;  the  characters  well  supported,  and  the  conduct  of  tlic 
whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digressions, 
and  his  rules  and  observations  may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague 
and  general.  Useful  things,  however,  may  be  learned  from  it;  and 
It  is  no  small  benefit  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea 
of  eloquence.  The  ^Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,'  is  also  a  considerable 
treatise:  and,  in  general,  throughout  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  there 
lun  those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both 
for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art^ 
which  is  or  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelling  in  it 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  the  most 
instructive,  and  most  useful,  is  Quintilian.  I  know  few  books  which 
abound  more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a  greater  degree  of 
just  and  accurate  taste,  than  Quintiltan's  institutions.  Almost  all  the 
principles  of  good  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  He  lias  digest- 
ed into  excellent  order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric; 
un«i  is,  at  the  same  time,  himself  an  eloquent  writer.  Thou«rh 
some  parts  of  his  work  contain  too  much  of  the  technical  and  a:;i> 
ficial  system  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that  reason  mav  be  dry  and  le- 
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4kNus  jei  i  would  not  advise  the  omitting  to  reail  any  part  of  hit 
institutions.  To  pleaders*  at  the  bar,  even  these  technical  parts  ma} 
yrove  of  much  use.  Seldom  has  any  person,  oi  more  sound  an<^ 
distinct  judgment  than  Quintilian,  appii^  himself  to  the  study  of  tU 
art  of  oratory. 
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Or  what  hiiB  our  author  now  fully 
treated ;  but  before  finishing  this  sub- 
feet,  wluit  soggerttions  may  be  of  use  1 
To  be  an  eloqunl  speaker,  is  far  from 
whatt  What,  however,  is  a  matter 
not  vwv  difficult  ?  Of  this,  what  is  ob- 
aervedf  What  is  the  id^  which  oiir 
author  has  endeavoured  to  ^ve  of  elo- 
quence 1  What  natural  and  acquired 
talents  mu^  concur  for  carry in)^  this  to 
nerfeetion  t  About  what,  then,  is  there 
tittle  reason  to  wonder?  Whyrfiould 
we  not,  however,   desfmirt    Of  the 
number  of  orators,  of  the  h^e«it  class, 
what  is  here  observed  ?  What  advan- 
tage has  the  study  of  oratory  above  that 
of  poetry  ?  In  eloquence,  what  station 
may  one  possess  with  difipiity;   and 
what  does  eloquence  admit  1  W  hat  is  a 
triAin^  inquiry  f  What  parts  r'o  nature 
and  art.  respectively,  talt«  \u  attain- 
ments or  all  Kinds  ?  What  is  certain  1 
By  this  remark,  what  does  our  author 
mean?  How  is  this  illustrated?  After 
these  preliminary  observations,  to  what 
do  we  proceed  ?  In  the  first  place,  what 
stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means ; 
and  why  ?    Amon^  whom  was  this  a 
favourite  position  ?  To  find  what,  gives 
pleasure;  and  what  can  be  clearly 
shown?  What  is  the  first  consideration 
to  support  this  remark?  What  is  the 
effect  of  tnese?  On  the  other  hand, 
what  opinion  of  t^ie  speaker  will  de- 
atroy  the  effect    of  his   eloquence? 
Thougli  it  may  entertain  and  amuse, 
yet  how  is  it  viewed?  How  is  this  subiect 
furtlMr  ilhislratcd  ?  But,  lest  it  should  be 
said  that  this  relates  only  to  the  charac- 
ter of  virtue,  what  does  our  author  fur- 
tlier  observe  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 
f  lOtiiing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the 
prosecution  of  honourable  studies  ?  In 
what  Ian?uacre  has  Quintilian  touched 
this  consideration  very  properly  ?  But 
besides  this  consideration,  what  other, 
«f  still  higher  importance,  is  there  tliat 
(feKPnega'^taLtion?  How  is  this  remark 


illustrated  t  On  all  great  subjects  and 
ncca^ns,  what  is  Uie  efiect  of  nol)le 
sentiments  ?  What  (k>  they  give  to  one'§ 
discourpe  ?  Here,  what  wiu  not  avail ; 
and  of  an  assumed  character,  what 
is  dbrterved  ?  Wliat  only  can  transmit 
the  rniotkm  toothers;  and  hence,  what 
follows?  What,  therefore,  is  necessary 
for  those  who  would  excel  in  any  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  oratory  ?  Whenev- 
er these  become  dead,  nr  callous,  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  What  are 
the  sentiments  and  Jidpositions  particu- 
larly requisite  for  them  to  cultivate? 
What  are  extremely  averse  to  elo- 
quence ?  What  does  such  a  dispostkxn 
bespeak  ?  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  true  orator  ?  Joined  with  the  man- 
ly virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  what?  What  must  also  be  stu- 
died by  every  public  speaker  ?  Why  is 
nKKlesty  essential?  But  why  ought  it 
not  to  rUii  into  excessive  timidity? 
Wiiat.  in  the  second  place,  is  most  es- 
sential to  an  orator  ?  What  do  Cicero 
and  Quintilicm  sfiyon  this  subject ;  ao'l 
what  are  the  foundation  of*^  all  pxMl 
speaking?  How  is  this  remark  i11u»> 
trated  ?  What  only  can  attention  in 
style,  composition,  and  all  the  arts  ot 
speech,  do  ?  Of  what  must  he  who  is 
to  plead  at  the  bar,  make  himself  tlio- 
roughly  master  ?  To  wliat  study  must 
he  w1k>  is  speaking  from  the  pulpit,  close- 
ly apply  himself;  and  why?  What 
course  must  be  pursued  by  him  who 
would  fit  himself  for  being  a  meD\berol 
the  supreme  council  of  the  nation? 
Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly 
belongs  to  his  profession,  with  what 
must  a  public  speaker  make  himselt 
acquainted  ?  What  advantage  will  re- 
sult from  the  study  of  poetry,  and  ot 
history  ?  What  remarks  follow  ?  What, 
in  the  third  place,  is  recommended ; 
why ;  and  what  must  we  not  imac^ne  ? 
How.  only,  can  eminence  be  attained  ? 
As  tnis  is  a  fixed  law  of  our  oaturis, 
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v^rhat  18  said  of  him  who  can  believe 
himeelf  an  exception  to  it  ?  Wliy  ie  it 
a  very  wiae  law  of  our  nature  ?  Of  that 
relaxed  state  of  mind  whieh  arises 
from  indolence  or  diasipation,  what  is 
observed  ?  By  what  wul  one  be  known 
who  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art?  Of 
tliis,  what  is  observed?  If  youth  wants 
it,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  In 
the  fburtli  place,  what  will  contribute 
greatly  towards  improvement  ?  What 
should  everyone  who  speaks  endeavour 
to  have ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  sla- 
vish imitation  7  But,  what  remark  fol- 
lows ?  What  do  they  do  ? 

On  what  will  much  depend  ?  And 
supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  about 
what  is  a  farther  care  requisite ;  and 
why?  What  should  we  study  to  ac- 
quire? Why  should  not  one  attach  him- 
self too  closely  to  any  single  model  ? 
What  should  be  his  busines  ?  What  is 
here  not  expected  ?  Of  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  from  whom  benefit  may 
be  derived,  what  is  here  observed? 
What  does  our  author  own  is  to  be  re- 
gretted? Among  the  French,  in  the 
dii3erent  departmentB  of  oratory,  whose 
names  are  mentioned  ?  Concerning  the 
imitation  of  the  s:  yle  of  any  favourite 
author,  to  what  distinction  must  we 
attend  ?  Of  these,  what  is  observed ; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated  ?  What  style 
does  speaking  admit ;  and  of  it,  what  is 
farther  observed?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  example  of  illustration  is 
given?  Of  some  kmds  of  public  dis- 
course, what  is  observed?  But  still 
there  is  what  ?  To  what  does  some  au- 
thors' manner  of  writing  approach  more 
nearly  than  others ;  and  what  is  the 
consequence?  Who  are  of  this  class? 
Wliat  does  the  Dean,  tliroufirhout  all  his 
writings,  maintain^  and  of  this,  what  .'s 
observed?  What  is  the  character  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  style?  What  ap- 
pearance do  all  his  political  writings 
t»rry  ?  What  qualities  do  they  possess ; 
Rnd  of  them,  what  is  to  be  regretted? 
In  the  fiflh  piace,  what  will  be  admit- 
ted to  be  a  necessary  means  of  improve- 
ment? What  sort  of  composition  is  the 
most  useful?  Mliat  advice  is  here 
given  ?  Of  him  who  has  it  for  his  aim 
i«)  write  and  speak  correctly,  what  is 
observed  ?  By  tnis  remark,  wnat  is  not 
meant  ?  To  what  would  this  form  him  ? 
But  what  is  to  be  observed  ?  t>f  the 
becoming  munner,  what  is  obpi*rved; 
biit  what  does  it  rc4;uire  to  sei^be  the 


jui^  idea  of  it?  Of  this  idea,  when  ac- 
quired, what  use  shouk!  we  maket 
Why  have  exorcises  in  speaking  al- 
ways been  recommended  to  students  "I 
Of  the  societies  into  whieh  tliey  somcy 
times  form  themselves  for  this  purpose. 
what  is  ob6cr\'ed  ?  How  do  they  become 
favourable  to  knowledge  and  study  • 
What  do  they  produce ;  au'I  to  what 
do  they  gradually  inure  tho6<e  who  are 
engaged  in  them  ?  To  what  do  they 
accustom  them;  and  what  is,  per- 
haps, their  greatest  advantage  ?  TV  hat 
meetings  are  hereto  be  underFtood'# 
What  institutions  are  not  merely  uso- 
less,  but  hurtful  in  their  nature  ?  Of 
proving  what,  are  they  in  great  ha- 
zard ?  Into  wliut  do  they  mklead  those 
who,  in  their  own  calling,  might  be  use- 
ful members  of  society  ?  Even  of  the 
allowable  meetings  into  which  students 
of  oratory  form  tliemselves,  what  is  dis- 
served? Under  what  cireumstanceif 
may  they  improve  themselves  in  petu- 
lance, but  infallibly  form  tliemselves  tc^ 
a  very  faulty  and  vicious  tai4i>  in  speak- 
ing ?  What  advice  is,  tlieretbre,  tr i vef> 
to  all  who  are  members  of  such  socie- 
ties ?  What  will  be  the  eflect  oC  pursu- 
ing this  course  ?  What  inquiry,  only^ 
now  remains?  Of  these,  what  is  obser 
vcd?  For  professed  writers  on  publir 
speaking,  where  must  we  look?  Ol 
popular  eloquence  among  the  modems 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  said  of  Jo- 
annes Gerardus  Yossius  ?  Among  the 
French,  the  names  of  what  writers  on 
this  subject  appear ;  and  wliat  is  said 
of  them  ?  To  whom,  chiefly,  must  we 
have  recourse;  and  what  remark  (bl- 
lows?  What  defect,  however,  is  there, 
in  all  the  ancient  rhetorical  writeret? 
What  is  all  that  can,  m  truth,  be  done? 
Who  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that 
was  aflerwards  written  on  this  subjeei ; 
and  of  him,  what  is  observed  ?  He  was 
tlie  first  that  did  what  ?  What  is  said 
of  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  ?  Of  suc- 
ceeding Greek  rhetoricians,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  two  still  remain,  aod 
what  is  said  of  tliem  ?  What  grneraJ 
remarks  are  made  on  Cicero's  thctori- 
cal  writings?  Of  them,  which  are  the 
most  distinfTuished  ;  and  whnt  i»  nnid  rt* 
them  ?  Of  all  the  ancient  writers  on 
the  subject  of  oratory,  who  is  the  nnisi 
usefulp  and  the  mont  instrurtiv*»  *?  Of 
Quintdi;ui,  and  af  hifi  iiktUtuti^w  w'»)<*t 
is  obacrveu  ? 
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frdimiii&ry  olservaaons. 

Means  ofirnvrotivg  in  eloquence, 
1    Monti  qualincations. 

A.  Virtue  £fcvourabl«  to  the  proMCU- 
tioD  of  boxkourable  studies. 

B.  The  xnoet  affecting  ■entimeute  flow 
from  virtuous  bsarts. 

2.  A  fund  of  knowledge  requisite. 


3.  Industry  and  application  necessary. 

4.  Attention  to  tne  best  modcds  rQConf 

mended. 
▲.  The  distinction  between  written  ami 
spoken  language. 
&  Prequency  of  coouMising  and  speaking. 

A.  Directions  for  tno  same. 
6.  The  study  of  critical  writers  requisite 
A.  Ancient  original  writers  to  be  con> 
suited. 


LfiCTURi:    XXXVe 


COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE 
MODERNS.— HISTORICAL   WRITING. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  respected  ora- 
tory,  or  public  speaking,  ana  which,  as  far  as  the  subject  allowed,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  form  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  remains,  that 
I  enter  on  the  conrideration  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  com- 
position, both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  point  out  the  principles  of 
cnticism  relating  to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easily  be 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length ;  but  I  am  sensible  that  critical  discus* 
sions,  when  they  are  pursued  too  far,  become  both  trifling  and  te- 
dious. I  shall  study,  therefore,  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  omit  nothing  that  is  very  material  under 
the  several  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pur- 
sued, and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any 
attention ;  that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on  every 
subject ;  regarding  authority  no  farther  than  as  it  appears  to  me 
founded  on  good  sense  and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  I  have  of- 
ten quoted  several  of  the  ancient  classics  for  their  beauties,  so  I  have 
also,  sometimes,  pointed  out  their  defects.  Hereafter,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  do  the  same,  when  treating  of  their  writings  under  more 
general  heads.  It  may  be  fit  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  make 
some  observations  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the 
modems ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  rationally,  upon 
what  foundation  that  deference  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been 
paid  to  the  ancients.  These  observations  are  the  more  necessary, 
as  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  no  small  controversy  in  the  repubbc 
of  letters ;  and  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  made  now,  as  they  will 
sei-ve  to  throw  light  on  some  things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  con- 
cerning different  kinds  of  composition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  employ- 
ed the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  most 
distinguished  for  iheir  parts  and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  m 
considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably 
barren  in  them  ;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exert- 
»*(1  herself  with  a  more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  to  have  poured 
them  forth  with  a  profuse  fertility.     Various  reasons  have  been  as- 

Mgned  for  this.     Some  of  the  moral  causes  lie  obvious ;  such  as  fa^ 
3K 
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voarable  circumsUnces  of  government  and  of  manners;  encourage- 
ment from  great  men ;  emulation  excited  among  the  men  of  genius. 
But  as  these  have  been  thought  inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  phy- 
sical  causes  have  been  also  assigned ;  and  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  hit 
reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  collected  a  great  many  obser- 
vations on  the  influence  which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  other  such 
natural  causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  But  wha^« 
ever  the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  certain 
|)eriods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distinguished  than  othen», 
for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages.  The 
first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  within  which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Ly- 
sias,  Isocrates,  Pindar, ^schylus, Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristopha- 
nes, Menander,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Apeiles,  Phidias, 
Praxiteles.  The  second,  is  the  Roman  age,  included  nearly  within 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus ;  affording  us  Catullus,  jLu- 
cretius,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertiu?,  Ovid,  Phae- 
drus,Cfesar,  Cicero,  Li vy,  Sallust,  Varro,  and  Vitruvius.  The  third 
age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X. ;  when  flourished  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Vida. 
Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
(he  XIV.  and  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished  in  France,  Corneille. 
Racine,  D^  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptiste,  Rousseau, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pascall,  Malebranche,  Massillon, 
Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot;  and  in  England,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Parnell,  Arbuthnot,  Conereve,  Otway^ 
y'oung,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Tillotson, 
Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 

When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns, 
we  generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in  the  two  first  of 
these  periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who  lived  more  early,  as 
Homer  in  particular;  and  by  the  moderns,  those  who  flourished  in 
the  two  last  of  these  ages,  including  also  the  eminent  writers  down 
to  our  own  times.  Any  comparison  between  these  two  classes  of 
writers,  must  be  necessarily  vaeue  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend 
so  many,  and  of  such  different  Kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But 
the  comparison  is  generally  made  to  turn  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
making  it,  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  in  each  class^ 
With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  in  France,  between  Boileau  and 
Mad.  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand  for  the  ancients,  and  Perrault  and 
La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for  the  moderns ;  and  it  was  carried  to  ex- 
tremes  on  both  sides.  To  this  day,  among  men  of  taste  and  letters, 
we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflections  may  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  upon  what  grounds 
we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  controversy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth  centnry,  takes  upon  liiu) 
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to  decry  the  ancient  classics;  if  he  pretends  to  have  discoveivd 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merit,  and  thai 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  orators,  we  may  boldly  ven- 
ture to  tell  such  a  man,  that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discovery. 
The  reputation  of  such  writers  is  established  upon  a  foundation  too 
solid,  to  be  now  shaken  by  any  arguments  whatever;  for  it  is  esta- 
blished upon  that  almost  universal  taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tn- 
ed  throughout  the  succession  of  so  many  ages.  Imperfections  in 
their  works  he  may  indeed  point  out;  passages  that  are  faulty  he 
may  show;  for  where  is  the  human  work  that  is  perfect?  But,  if  he 
attempts  to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to  prove  that  the  re- 
putation which  they  have  gained  is  on  the  whole,  unjust,  there  is  an 
ailment  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonstration.  He 
must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  In  matters 
of  taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie? 
where  is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of  the  last  decision  ? 
where  b  it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly  showed,  in  those 
feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  found,  on  the  most  extensive  exami- 
nation, to  be  the  common  sentiments  and  feelings  of  men?  These 
have  been  fully  consulted  on  this  head.  The  public,  the  unprejudic- 
ed public,  has  been  tried  and  appealed  to  for  many  centunes,  and 
throughout  almost  all  civilized  nations.  It  has  pronounced  its  ver- 
dict: it  has  given  its  sanction  to  those  writers ;  and  from  this  tribu- 
nal there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  nuatters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  in  an  error- 
and  may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonings,  when 
produced.  Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upon  knowledge, 
and  matters  of  fact,  may  be  overturned  according  as  science  and 
knowledge  are  enlai^ed,  and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  light. 
For  this  reason,  a  system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sanc- 
tion from  its  antiquity,  or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows 
older,  may  be  jusUy  expected  to  become,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more 
knowing;  andsupposingitdoubtful,  whether  Aristotle,  or  Newton, 
were  the  greater  genius,  yet  Newton's  philosophy  may  prevail  over 
Aristotle's,  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to  which  Aristotle  was  a 
stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of  taste ; 
which  depend  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  science,  bui 
lApon  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  undeceiving 
mankind,  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,  as  in  philosophy. 
For  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling;  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  natural,  it  is  for  that  reason,  the  right  feeling.  Thff 
r^utation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  JEneid  must  tlierefore  stand  upon 
sure  ground,  because  it  has  stood  so  long;  though  that  of  the  Arin 
totelian  or  Platonic  philosophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in 
question. 

It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  po 
ets,  and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  transmitted  fronv  age  to  age.     These,  it  is  tnie, 
are  the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and  colleges,  and  by 
that  means  we  have  now  an  early  prepossession  in  their  favoui ;  but 
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how  came  they  to  gain  the  possession  of  colleges  and  schools?  Plain. 
ly,  by  the  high  fame  which  these  had  among  their  own  cotemporaries 
For  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There 
was  a  time  when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  we  now  view  Dry  den,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  is 
not  to  commentators  and  universities,  that  the  classics  are  indebted 
for  their  fame.  They  became  classics  and  school-books,  in  coa« 
sequence  of  the  high  admiration  which  was  paid  them  by  the  best 
judges  in  their  own  country  and  nation.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reien  of  Domitian,  we  find  Virgil  and 
Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  education  of  youth. 

Quot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  etiet 

Flaccus,  &  hareret  oigro  fuligo  Marooi.*  Sat.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the  ereai 
ancient  classics  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  universal  among  all  the 
most  polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer  that  their  re- 
putation cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  must  have  a  solid  foundation 
in  the  merit  of  their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  veneration  for 
the  ancients  in  every  thing.  *  I  have  opened  the  general  principle, 
which  must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  them  and 
the  moderns.  Whatever  superiority  the  ancients  may  have  had  in 
point  of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progress  of  know- 
ledge has  had  room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  the  mo* 
derns  cannot  but  have  some  advantage.  The  world  may,  in  certain 
respects,  be  considered  as  a  person,  who  must  needs  gsiin  somewhat 
by  advancing  in  years.  Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confess,  been 
always  in  proportion  to  the  centuries  that  have  passed  over  it;  for, 
during  the  course  of  some  ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy. 
Vet,  when  roused  from  that  lethargy,  it  has  generally  been  able  to 
avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.  At  intervalii,  there 
arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on  what  had 
gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage  of  a 
proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  greater  pro- 
gress, than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these  materials  are  want 
ing. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy.,  chemistry,  and  othei 
sciences  that  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  olxiervation  of 
facts,  modern  philosophers  have  an  unquestionable  superiority  over 
the  ancient.  I  am  inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  mttters  of  puie 
reasoning,  there  is  more  precision  among  the  moderns,  than  in  some 
instances  there  was  among  the  ancients;  owing  perhap5  to  a  more 
extensive  literary  intercourse,  which  has  improved  nxvl  sharpenea 
the  faculties  of  men.     In  some  studies  too,  that  relate  to  taste  and 

*  **  Then  thou  art  bound  to  im«U)  on  either  haod| 
Ai  many  stinking  lamps,  as  school-t>oys  stand, 
When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his  own  sully *d  book, 
And  Vir|pl*s  lacred  pa^  was  all  besmear'd  with  Mnokc."      D»Tl»av. 
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fine  writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  prog^ress  of  socitty  must,  in 
equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given  u»some  advantagen.  For  *nsitanee, 
in  history;  there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in  severat 
European  nations  at  present,  than  there  was  in  ancient  Oreec*  and 
Borne.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government, 
because  we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  revolu- 
tions. The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times; 
commerce  is  greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries  arc  civilized  ;  posts 
are  every  where  established ;  intercourse  is  become  more  easy ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  facts^  by  consequence,  more  attainable.  All  these 
are  great  advantages  to  historians;  of  which,  in  some  measure,  as 
I  shall  afterward  show,  they  have  availed  themselves.  In  the  more 
complex  kinds  of  poetry,  likewise,  we  tnty  have  gained  somewhat, 
perhapsyin  point  of  regularity  and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  perform- 
ances, having  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  niay  be 
allowed  to  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  variety  of  the 
characters^  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  attention  to  probability,  and  to 
decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead 
above  the  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far  as  might  be 
imagined  at  first  view.  For  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one 
side,  it  will  go  far,  in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  counterbalance  all 
the  artificial  improvements  which  can  be  made  by  greater  know- 
ledge uriA  correctness.  To  return  to  our  comparison  of  the  age  of 
the  world  with  that  of  a  man ;  it  may  be  said,  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  that  if  the  advancing  age  of  the  world  bring  along  with 
it  more  science  and  more  refinement,  there  belong,  however,  to  its 
earlier  periods,  more  vigour,  more  fire,  more  enthusiasm  of  genius. 
This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  characteristical  difierence  between 
the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  compared  with  the  modern. 
Among  the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptions,  greater  simplicity, 
more  original  fancy.  Among  the  moderns,  sometimes  more  art  and 
correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But,  though  this  be  in 
general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be  understood  with  some 
exceptions;  for  in  point  of  poetical  fire  and  original  genius,  Milton 
and  Shakspeare  are  inferior  to  no  poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstances 
in  ancient  times,  very  favourable  to  those  uncommon  efibrts  of 
genius  which  were  then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  more 
rare  and  singular  attainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  was  not  to  schoob  and  universities  that  the  persons  applied,  who 
sought  to  distinguish  themselves.  They  had  not  this  easy  recourse. 
They  travelled  for  their  improvement  into  distant  countries,  to 
Egypt«  and  to  the  East.  They  inquired  after  all  the  monunienth 
of  learning  there.  They  conversed  with  priests,  philosophers, 
poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  any  distinguished  fame.  They 
returned  to  their  own  country  full  of  the  discoveries  which  they 
ha%4  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and  uncommon  objects  which 
they  had  seen.    Their  knowledge  and  improvements  cost  them 
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moru  labour,  raised  in  them  more  enthusiasm,  were  attended  with 
higher  rewards  and  honours,  than  in  modern  days.  Fewer  had  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves;  but  8uch  a^ 
iid  distinguish  themselves,  were  sure  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and 
even  veneration,  which  is,  of  all  other  rewards,  the  greatest  incentiTf 
to  genius.  Herodotus  read  his  history  to  all  Greece  assembled  at 
liie  Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  th^. 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  such  of  them  as  could  re- 
peat any  verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  from  honour  to  that  poet, 
who  was  a  citi/  <  of  Athens.  These  were  testimonies  of  publif 
regard,  far  bey o.  id  what  modern  manners  confer  upon  genius. 

In  our  times,  good  writing  is  considered  as  an  attainment  neitlicf 
so  difficult,  nor  so  high  and  meritorious. 

Scribiinui  indocti,  doctique,  Pofimata  pauim.* 

We  write  much  more  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  than  the  ancients. 
To  excel,  is  become  a  much  less  considerable  object  Leas  effort, 
less  exertion  is  required,  because  we  have  many  more  assistances 
than  they.  Printing  has  rendered  all  books  common,  and  easy 
to  be  had.  Education  for  any  of  the  learned  professions  can 
be  carried  on  without  much  trouble.  Hence  a  mediocrity  of 
genius  is  spread  over  all.  But  to  rise  beyond  that,  and  to  overtop 
the  crowd,  is  given  to  few.  The  multitude  of  assistances  which 
we  have  for  all  kinds  of  composition,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
I'emple,  a  very  competent  judge,  rather  depresses,  than  &vours, 
the  exertions  of  native  genius.  *^  It  is  very  possible,"  says  that 
ingenious  author,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancients  and  Modems,  ^  that 
men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by  these;  may  lessen  the  force  of 
their  own  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of  others ;  may  have 
less  knowledge  of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves  with  that 
of  those  before  them.  So  a  man  that  only  translates,  shall  never 
he  a  poet;  so  people  that  trust  to  others'  charity,  rather  than 
their  own  industry,  will  be  always  poor.  Who  can  tell,"  he  adds, 
^'  whether  learning  may  not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man 
that  has  great  advantages  from  nature?  Whether  the  weight 
and  number  of  so  many  other  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may 
not  suppress  his  own ;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  suppresses 
a  little  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame  ?  The 
strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
of  exercise,  than  of  clothes ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat, 
lather  makes  men  faint,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  they 
would  be  without  them." 

From  whatever  cause  it   happens*  so  it  is,  that  among  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  mc^dels  in 
most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition.     For  accurate  think 
ing  and  enlarged   ideas,    in  several    parts  of  philosophy*  to  the 

*  **  Now  ererjr  deip'rate  blockhead  daret  lo  write ; 

Vcrie  it  the  trwl«  of  er'ry  \W\nf  wight  '  F  r a  •«Git. 
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moderns  we  ought  chiefly  to  have  reeoiirse.  Of  correct  ami 
finished  writing  in  some  works  of  taste,  iliey  may  afford  useful  pat- 
terns :  but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original  ^i;ni*i8,  to  spirited,  maslei- 
ly«  and  high  execution,  our  best  and  mosl  happy  ideas  are,  generally 
speaking,  drawn  from  the  ancients.  In  epic  poetry,  for  instance, 
1  lomer and  Virgil,  to  this  day,  stand  not  wiUiin  many  degrees  of  an\ 
rival.  Orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have  none. 
In  history,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  which  I  am  afterwards  to 
mention  in  the  ancient  historical  plans,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
we  have  no  such  historical  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so 
animated,  and  interesting, as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xen- 
ophon,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust.  Although  the  conduct  of  the 
drama  may  be  admitted  to  have  received  some  improvements, 
yet  for  poetry  and  sentiment  we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles 
and  Euripides ;  nor  any  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the 
correct,  graceful,  and  elegant  simplicity  of  Terence.  We  have 
no  such  love  elegies  as  those  of  Tibuiius ;  no  such  pastorals  as  some 
of  Theocritus's ;  and  for  lyric  poetry,  Horace  stands  quite  unri- 
valled. The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a 
{)articular  encomium.  That  ^' Curiosa  Felicitas"  which  Petronius 
has  remarked  in  his  expression ;  the  sweetness,  elegance,  and  spirit 
of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  ot  tlie  world,  the 
excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distinguish 
his  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  those 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading;  and  from  whom 
alone,  were  every  other  monument  destroyed,  we  should  be  led  to 
form  a  very  high  idea  of  the  tasto  and  genius  of  the  Augustan  age. 
To  all  such,  then,  as  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their 
"genius,  let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  both  Greek  and  Roman. 

NocturnA  renate  manu,  ver»ate  diumA.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  witli  them,  no  man  can 
he  reckoned  a  polite  scholar;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances 
for  writing  and  speaking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  au- 
thors would  afford  him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
own  taste,  who  receives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  oi 
writings,  which  so  many  ages  and  nations  have  consented  in  hold- 
ing up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally  studied 
and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any  country, 
good  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline.  They 
are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,  who  andervalue 
tliem. 

At  the  same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers 
ot  antiquity  is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of 
eirery  thing  which  is  modern,  and  tJiat  blind  veneration  for  all  that 
huB  been  written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  b:;1ongs  only  to  pe- 

*  *'  Kcad  Ukem  by  day,  and  study  them  by  ni^ht.*'  Fh^hcis. 
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dants.  Among  the  Greek  ^nd  Roman  uuthot*s,  some  assuredly 
tleserve  much  higher  regard  than  others ;  nay,  some  are  of  \vm 
e;reat  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  occasionally  to  just 
censure ;  for  to  no  human  performari.*e  is  it  given  to  be  absolutely 
perfect.  We  may,  we  ought  theretoro  to  read  them  witli  a  dis- 
tinguishing eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imitution  their  beauties  only; 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  candid  criticism,  to  find 
fault  with  parts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  moderns,  I  proceed  to 
a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  ofcom  posit  ion, 
and  the  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  excelled  in  them, 
whether  modern  or  ancient. 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition 
IS,  in  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse;  which 
certainly  require  to  be  separately  considered.,  because  subject 
to  separate  laws.  I  begin,  as  is  most  natural,  with  writings  in  prose. 
Of  orations,  or  public  discourses  of  all  kinds,  I  have  already  ti^eatcd 
fully.  The  remaining  species  of  prose  compositions^  which  assume 
any  such  regular  form,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  criticism, 
seem  to  be  chiefly  these:  historical  writing,  philosophical  writing, 
epistolaiy  writing,  and  fictitious  history.  Historical  composition 
shall  be  first  considered ;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of  dignity,  I  pur< 
pose  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  ths  office  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an  histo- 
rian 1o  record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  pro- 
per object  and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be  deduced  many  of 
the  laws  relating  to  it;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  in  view, 
it  would  prevent  many  of  the  errors  into  which  persons  are  apt  to 
fall  concerning  this  species  of  composition.  As  the  primary  end  oi 
history  is  to  record  truth, — impartiality,  fidelity,  and  accuracy,  are 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  an  historian.  He  must  neither  be  a 
panegyrist,  nor  a  satirist  He  must  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give 
scope  to  affection :  but,  contemplating  past  events  and  characters 
with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  must  present  to  his  readers  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  human  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of  facts,  however  true, 
that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history ;  butsuch  a  record  as  enables  as 
to  apply  the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  our  own  instruction.  The 
facts  ought  to  be  momentous  and  important:  represented  in  con- 
nexion with  their  causes,  traced  to  their  effects,  and  unfolded  in 
clear  and  distinct  order.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  history.  It 
is  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce 
not  its  instructions  with  the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with 
a  greater  variety  of  instructions^  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to 
afford,  in  the  course  of  the  longest  life.  Its  object  is  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  judg- 
ment on  human  affairs.  It  roust  not  therefore  be  a  tale,  calculated 
to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy.  Gravity  and  dignity  are 
essential  characteristics  of  history;  no  light  ornaments  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, no  flippancy  of  style,  no  qtiaintness  of  wit     But  the  writer 
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■lost  Mistlin  the  (-hartcter  of  a  wise  man,  writing  forthetnstrtiction 
^f  posterity;  one  who  has  studied  to  inform  himself  woU,  who  has 
pondered  his  subject  with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judg- 
ment, rather  than  to  our  imagination.  At  the  same  time^historicai 
writing  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ornamented  and  spirited 
narration.  It  admits  of  much  high  ornament  and  elegance ;  but  the 
ornaments  must  be  always  consistent  with  dignity ;  they  should  not 
appear  tl  be  sought  after;  but  to  rise  naturally  from  a  mind  animated 
by  the  events  which  it  records. 

Historical  comporition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it,  an* 
nalsy  memoirs,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate  species ; 
on  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when  I  shall  have 
first  considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  of 
history.  Such  a  work  ischiefly  of  two  kinds,  either  theentire  history 
of  some  state  or  kingdom  through  its  different  revolutions,  such  as 
Livy's  Roman  History ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or 
some  portion  or  period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a 
whole  by  itself;  such  as,  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  Davita's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  or  Claren- 
don's of  those  of  England. 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  subject,  the  first  attention 
requisite  in  an  historian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  possible;  that 
is,  his  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  unconnected  parts  mere- 
ly, but  should  be  bound  together  by  some  connecting  principle, 
which  shall  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  something  that  is 
one,  whole,  and  entire.  It  is  inconceivable  how  great  an  effect  this, 
when  happily  executed,  has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
some  able  writers  of  history  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether 
pleasure  or  instruction  be  the  end  sought  by  the  study  of  history, 
either  of  them  is  enjoyed  to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind 
has  always  before  it  the  progress  of  some  one  great  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  action;  when  there  is  some  point  or  centre,  to  which  we 
can  rsfer  the  various  facts  related  by  the  historian. 

In  general  hi^stories,  which  record  the  affairs  of  a  whole  nation  or 
empire  throughout  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  confess,  most  be  more 
imperfect  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  of  it  can  be  preserved  by  a 
skilful  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  com- 
plex, yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it,  form  so  many  subordinate 
wholes,  when  taken  by  themselves ;  each  of  which  can  be  treated 
both  as  complete  within  itself,  and  as  connected  with  what  goes  b^ 
fore  and  follows.  In  the.  history  of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every 
reign  should  have  itsuwn  unity ;  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  to 
the  system  of  affairs;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to 
discern  how  that  system  of  affairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  and 
how  it  is  inserted  into  what  follows.  We  should  be  able  to  trace  all 
the  secret  links  of  the  chain,  which  binds  together  remote,  and  seenv 
ingly  unconnected  events.  In  some  kingdoms  of  Europe,  it  was  the 
plan  of  m^iTiv  succeeding  princes  to  reduce  the  power  nf  tlieir  no- 
bles and  during  several  reigns,  mo^^  of  the  leading  aotiona  had  a 
Inference  to  this  end.  In  other  states,  the  rising  power  of  the  eom^ 
3L 
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monSy  infloeiiced  for  a  tract  of  time  the  course  and  connexion  of 
public  affairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  leading  principle  was  a 
«;radual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attainment  of  universal  em- 
pire. The  continual  increase  of  their  power,  advancing  towards 
this  end  from  small  beginnings,  and  by  a  sort  of  regular  progivssive 
plan,  furnished  to  Livy  a  happy  subject  for  historical  unity,  in  tte 
midst  of  a  great  variety  of  transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the  most 
exact  idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition,  though,  in  other 
respects  not  an  el^ant  writer,  is  Foiybius.  Thisappears  from  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  o.wn  plan  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book; 
observing  that  the  subject  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  is, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one  action,  one  great  spectacle ;  how, 
and  by  what  causes,  all  the  parts  of  the  habitable  world  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  empire.  'This  action,'  says  he,  ^is  distinct  in 
its  beginning,  determined  in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  ac- 
complishment; therefore,  I  think  it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view 
beforehand,  of  the  chief  constituent  parts  which  make  up  this 
whole.'  In  another  place  he  congratulates  himself  on  his  good 
fortune,  in  having  a  subject  for  history,  which  allowed  such  variety 
of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view ;  remarking,  that  before  this 
period,  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  and  without  connex* 
ion ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  all  the  great  transac- 
tions of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to  one  point,  and  were  capa- 
ble of  being  considered  as  parts  of  one  system.  Whereupon  he 
adds  several  very  judicious  observations,  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  writing  history  upon  such  a  comprehensive,  and  connected  plan; 
comparing  the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  by 
particular  facts,  without  general  views,  to  the  imperfect  idea  which 
one  would  entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  separate  parts 
only,  without  having  ever  seen  its  entire  form  and  structure.  * 

Such  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  transaction,  an 
confine  themselves  to  one  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  history  of  a 
nation,  have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  historical  unity,  that 
they  are  inexcusable  if  they  fail  in  it  SalKist's  histories  of  tlie 
Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  Xenophon's  Cyropoedia,  and  his 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  instances  of  particular  histories, 
^here  the  unity  of  historical  narration  is  perfectly  well  maintained. 
Thucydides,  otherwise  a  writer  of  great  strenf^th  and  dignity,  Ium 
failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  ivar. 

ytyovorec  ^im9f*99»  r*  /uy«  ^m  acwm,  u/uif^oivf  ln.»m€  AVTMrrai  yrytniat  t»c  i*«oii«f 
MTToS  TV  {>•»  ASCI  MMKK»nK*  M  ydjf  TIC  JbinUx  fAAKa  rvfSiic  »«i  tIxcm'  «vSic  ivt^y*;* 

HfUttfOt    T»   ^MVt   Sli    Tl   M/U  /li    T»  n<  '^X"^  tVTf  im/al,    C^TflTfli    <V«Xl*    «ra/|flL>V6l    TMf 

fOfTftir  iKiftiroiCi  T4;(fMc  Jr  «i/Udif  MVT«tc  dundf  e/u0X6>»r«<f  vNo  tikm  yta.f  t«>v  ri  T«f 
cAJrdfiflK  tfstMf^wre  ff|e#6kr, »«!  m^'Awxieuf  roir  wit^^iriivrtf  if  of,  Ufuar  f*h  7«c 
K«Ciir  dir*  fAt^  T«r  Ixm  /Wf^tTir.  Mrirtf|u»r  /•  u.aI  yfmuHv  at^S  l)^U9  divHLnf  Jt» 
r4v7iX«c  Ih^X"  ^'  vo/cAiHof  ^»/uC«XXf^«tt  T^y  koita  ftlfcf  Ifx^Uf  4r(««  rSr  T»f  »>*■ 
Xfdvn^Uf  ««)  WriVf  M  /ufr  rotys  *ris  «ir«rroy  w^ot  abixxxai  rv/uTXM»c  sai  r«^«c9< «•'>•, 
•n  /*  ifipdvwrtt  s«)  ^ubft^it  /u^vc  if  rtt  l^ist/70  ««}  Ary»St(»  KATdv^tyrftr  %***  ksi  t* 
Tifiwm**  umi  T»  <nf^rv(r,  m  rttttrf^t  xdSMt  Poi.f •.  HiMoi    ftim. 
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No  one  great  object  is  properly  pursued,  and  kept  in  new ;  but  hi? 
^nrralion  is  cut  down  into  smali  pieces ;  his  history  is  divided  by 
summers  and  winters;  and  we  are  every  now  and  then  leaving  trans- 
actions unfinished,  and  are  hurried  from  place  to  place,  from  A  then;' 
to  Sicily,  from  thence  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Corcyra,  to  Mitylene* 
that  we  may  be  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  Wc 
liiive  a  great  many  disjointed  parts  and  scattered  limbs,  which  with 
difficulty  we  collect  into  one  body;  and  through  this  faulty  distribu- 
tion and  managementofhis  subject,  that  judicious  historian  become** 
more  tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  bt..  For 
these  reasons  he  is  severely  censured  by  one  of  the  best  critics  o( 
antiquity,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 

The  historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order,  witli 
a  view  to  render  his  narration  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But  he  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  always  in  the  middle  of 
transactions,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  what  was  happening  elsewhere 
at  the  same  time.  He  discovers  no  art,  if  he  cannot  form  some  con* 
uexion  among  the  affairs  which  he  relates,  so  as  to  introduce  them 
in  a  proper  train.  He  will  soon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  on  re- 
cording, in  strict  chronological  order,  a  multitude  of  separate  trans- 
actions, connected  by  nothing  else,  but  their  happening  at  the  same 
time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than  that 
of  Thucydides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of  dissimilar 
parts,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together;  and 
digesting  them  into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more  pleasing  writer,  and 
gives  a  stronger  impression  of  his  subject;  though,  in  judgment  and 

*  The  ceniore  whkh  Dionyfins  pastes  upon  Thucydides,  b,  in  several  articles, 
carried  too  far.  He  blames  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  not  soiBcientty 
splendid  and  agreeable,  and  as  aboundin|f  too  much  in  crimes  and  melancholj 
erents,  on  which  he  observes  that  Thacydides  loves  to  dwell.  He  is  partial  to 
Herodotus,  whom,  both  for  the  choice  and  the  conduct  of  his  subject,  he  prefers 
to  the  other  historian.  It  is  true,  that  the  subject  of  Thncydides  wants  the  gay- 
ety  and  splendour  of  that  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  dignity.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  was  the  contest  between  two  great  rival  powers,  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedemonian  states,  for  the  empire  of  Greece.  Herodotus  loves  to  dwell  on 
prosperous  incidents,  and  retains  somewhat  of  the  amusing  manner  of  the  ancient 
poetical  historians;  but  Herodotus  wrote  to  the  imagination.  Thucydides  writes 
to  the  understanding.  He  was  a  grave  reflecting  man,  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
man life ;  and  the  melancholy  events  and  catastrophes  which  he  records,  are  oAea 
iioth  the  most  interesting  parts  of  history,  and  the  most  improving  to  the  heart. 

The  critic's  observations  on  the  faulty  distribution  which  Thucydides  makes  of 
his  subject,  are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus  in  tliis  resfiect  is 
not  unjast. — e««v/i/jic  f**f  toic  ;|^{eroic  tUtKuBmvt  'H^e/oTec  /i  T«ic  4ri(i«;^«<f  T^r 
9^<^yuxT«v,  yryuTui  QtMui^ttmi  irt^nz  k<u  /k^r'Watf  oiKOAvOjiTec  iroxxaiv  X«|^  aaiTai  to  liof 

^«^««  k«}    ;|rWM«V«    yiyVM/UtV-Hf  O  /|«^0{«IC    TOrolC,    »/UITlMl(Tfl(r  'W^OO-ttC    »{CI^IIC    liftTa. 

K«d<n{  wxcf,  xsii  /vcKOXMf  roif  inku/jitfuc  wai{«»0A«6K/utf.  Zir/uCfCpiai  BuMvlii'n  f*ttf 
iitif^Hif  x«C»rTf  To^Xft  «'o»c«f  /u«{«  TO  fv  fmfA*,  *H{o/ot»  /t  t<ic  T^XkAt  **i  v^iv  nc- 
%vt*<  uroOt^fir  mtcttXQfdtff,  rviupmwr  n  r«/bt«  4rlirofir«fVAi. — With  regard  to  style, 
ISonysius  gives  Thucydides  the  just  praise  of  energy  and  brevity ;  but  censures  hiri 
>n  many  occasions,  not  without  reason,  for  harsh  and  obscure  expression,  deficient  ir. 
/innothnes^  and  ease. 
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accuracy  mucn  iuferior  to  Thacydides.  With  digressions  and  ep^ 
sodes  he  abounds ;  but  when  these  have  any  connexion  with  th^r 
main  subject,  and  are  inserted  professedly  as  episodes^  the  unity  oi 
the  whole  is  less  violated  by  them,  than  by  a  broken  and  scattered! 
narration  of  the  principal  story.  Among  the  moderns,  the  President 
Thuanus  has^  by  attemptixig  to  nuake  the  history  of  his  own  timee 
too  comprehensiyey  fallen  into  the  same  error,  of  loadmg  the  reader 
with  a  great  variety  ot  unconnected  facts,  gmng  on  together  in  c^H 
fcrent  parts  of  the  world;  an  histcman  otherwise  of  great  probit>, 
candour,  and  excellent  understanding ;  but  through  this  want  of 
«nity,  more  tedious^  and  less  interesting,  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  been. 


aUKSTIONS. 


What  has  oar  author  now  finished } 
and  what  has  he  endeavoured  to  do  7 
What  remains  to  be  done  7  Of  this  part 
of  the  work,  what  is  observed ;  but  ol* 
what  is  oar  author  sensible?  What 
will  he,  therefore,  study  to  do?  What 
method  will  he  here  follow  ?  In  ibrmer 
jectures,  what  has  been  done;  and 
wYiat  remark  iblk)ws?  On  what  does 
our  author  think  it  necessary  to  make 
some  observations,  before  he  proceeds 
ferther;  and  why?  Why  are  these 
observations  the  more  necessary;  and 
why  may  they  with  propriety  be 
made  now?  What  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
What  moral  causes,  for  this^  are  obvi- 
ous ?  But  as  these  have  been  thought 
inadequate  to  tSk  whole  effect,  what, 
also,  have  been  assigned ;  and  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Abb6  du  Bos?  But, 
whatever  the  cause  be.  what  fact  is 
certain  ?  How  many  ot*  these  happy 
as^es  have  learned  men  marked  out  ? 
What  is  the  first,  when  does  it  com- 
mence, and  till  what  time  does  it  ex- 
tend ?  Within  this  period,  whom  have 
we  ?  What  is  the  second ;  and  within 
the  days  of  whom  is  it  included?  Whom 
does  it  afford  us  ?  The  third  oge  is  the 
restoration  of  learning,  under  whom ; 
and  in  it,  who  flourished  ?  The  fourth 
comprehends  what  aire,  and  in  it.  who 
flourished  in  France,  and  in  England  ? 
Wher  we  speak  comparatively  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  moderns,  what  do  we 
irenerally  mean  bv  .ne  ancients,  and 
what  Dy  ilie  mo.'.iiiiB  ?  Why  must  any 
comparison  between  these  two  classes 
of  writers,  be  vague  a-nd  loose  ?  Upon 
what  is  the  comparison  generally  made 
r   cum?  Between  whqrn..  w^,  H  njr\ 


)ated  with  much  heat,  in  France  7 
To  this  day,  among  men  of  taste,  whai 
do  we  findi  What  may,  therefore,  be 
the  effect  of  a  few  reflections  ?  Whoir> 
may  we  boidlv  venture  to  tell,  that  her 
has  come  too  late  with  his  discovery  7 
Of  the  reputation  of  such  writers,  wliaf 
is  observed?  What  may  he  be  able  Xn 
point  out  in  their  works;  and  what  may 
lie  show  ?  But  what  remark  fellows  / 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  matters  oT 
mere  reasoning,  what  is  remarked  ?  Ac^ 
cording  to  what,  may  poeitk)n8  that  de- 
pend upon  science,  knowledge, and  mat- 
ters of^  fact,  be  overturnea  ?  For  this 
reason, what  follows; and  what  iHintra- 
tion  is  ffiveii?  On  what  does  taste  de- 
pend ?  Why  is  it  vain  to  think  of  de- 
ceiving mankind  here,  as  in  matters  oi 
p>\ilo9ophy  ?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
tf atk)n  ttj  given  ?  What  is  it  also  vaii» 
to  allege?  Of  them,  what  is  true  ?  But 
how  came  they  to  crain  possession  of 
colleges  and  schools  ?  Of  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  fol- 
lows 7   To  what  are  the  classics  not 
indebted  for  their  fame;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  what,  did   they  become 
classics?  What  evidence  have  we  of 
this?  From  this  general  principle,  what 
may  we  boldly  and  justly  infer?  Against 
what,  however,  must  we  guard  ?  What 
remark  follows?  Whatever  supeiiority 
the  ancients  may  have  had  in  point  of 
genius,  yet,  in  what,  have  the  modems 
some  advantage?  How  may  tlie  world 
be  considered!  To  what  have  its  im- 
provements not  always  been  in  pro- 
portion, and  why?  \et,  when  roused 
from  tiiis  lethai>;y,  what  has  follow- 
ed? Some  happy  genius,   arising    at 
intervals,  would  do  what  ?  With  tJx 
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advnntriire  of  a  proper  stock  of  materi- 
iJs,  what  can  an  inferior  genius  do? 
f  lencc,  in  what  have  modem  philoso- 
pliers  an  iinqueetionable  superiority 
9ver  the  ancicOii}'?  What  is  our  author 
also  inclined  to  think;  and  to  what^ 
perhaps,  is  this  owing  1 0f  eome  studies, 
that  relate  to  taste,  what  is  also  ob- 
served t  What  instance  is  given  7  Why 
arc  we  better  acquainted  wkh  the  na- 
ture of  government  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
crated  ?  Of  the  more  complex  kinds  of 
poetry,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  il- 
lustration is  12^1  ven  7  Why  do  not  these 
fioinls  iji[  superkirity,  extend  as  far  as 
•night  be  inuu^ned  at  lirBt  view  ?  To 
rotum  to  our  (ormer  comparison,  what, 
not  without  reason,  may  be  said?  Wliat 
toes  this  ap]jear  to  Ibrm  ?  Among  the 
Ancients,  what  do  we  find;  and  what 
among  the  modems?  How  is  this  gene- 
nil  remark  to  be  understood ;  and  why  1 
What  is  it  proper  to  observe,  and  what 
were  they  i  Under  what  circumstances 
did  they  return  to  their  own  country  ? 
As  their  knowled^  and  improvements 
cost  them  more  labour,  what  was  the 
consequence?  What  illustrations  fol- 
low ?  Of  tliese  testimonies  of  public  re- 
orard,  what  is  obnerved  ?  In  our  times:, 
how  is  good  writing  considered;  and 
what  illustratwn  is  given?  What  eir- 
cumttances  have  oontributed  to  spread 
a  medkxrity  of  genius  over  ail  wri- 
ters ?  What  is  Sir  William  Temple's 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  multitude 
of  assistances  whnh  we  have  lor  all 
xindfl  of  eompositkm  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage here  introduced  from  him. 

Among  the  ancients,  lor  what  must 
we  kK>k ;  and  to  the  modems,  (or  what 
must  we  have  recourse  ?  How  do  they 
compare  in  works  of  taste ;  and  how  is 
this  ulustrated  ?  In  history,  what  may 
aafeiy  be  asserted  ?  Of  the  drama,  what 
is  OMerved ;  and  of  elegies,  pastoral 
and  lyric  poetry,  what  is  said  7  What 
is  remarked  of  the  name  c^  Horace  ? 
What  contributes  to  render  him  one  of 
I  he  very  few  authors  whom  one  never 
tires  of'^ reading;  and  of  him,  what  is 
( jrther  observed  ?  To  such  as  wish  to 
form  their  taste,  what  is  warmly  re- 
•ommended;  and  for  what  reason? 
Who  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
:)wn  taste  ?  And  of  what  is  our  author 
|)er8uaded?  Who,  only,  undervalue 
them  ?  At  the  same  time,  from  what  is 
A  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime 
writers  "sf  antiq«iity,  to  be  distinj^uiph- 


ed?  What  remarka  Ibllow?  Whr 
ought  we,  therefore,  to  read  tlieir  with 
a  distinguishing  eye  ?  Atier  thcue  re 
flectkms  on  the  ancients  and  mixl<*rns, 
to  what  does  our  autiior  proceed?  What 
is  the  most  general  divisbn  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  compositnn  ?  Why  do 
these  require  to  be  separately  consider- 
ed ?  With  what  does  our  author  begin ; 
and  of  what  has  he  already  spoken? 
What  are  the  remaining  species  of 
nrose  compositmns;  and  what  stiall  be 
nrst  considered  ?  Of  it,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  is  the  office  of  an  historian? 
Of  this  object,  what  is  remarked?  As 
the  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record 
truth,  what  are  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  an  historian  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? At  the  same  time,  what  record 
of  facts  only,  is  entitled  to  the  name  ol 
h»tory?  Of  the  nature  of  the  facts 
themselves,  what  is  observed?  Wliat 
is  the  great  end  of  history;  and  for 
what  is  it  designed  ?  What  remark  fbl- 
tetvs?  What  is  its  object;  arxl  what 
must  it  not,  therefore,  be  ?  What  are 
esMntial  characteristics  of  history ;  and 
what  should  not  be  empfoyed  ?  What 
character  must  tiie  writer  sustain  ?  A. 
the  same  time,  with  what  is  historical 
tnformatnn  not  inconsistent?  What 
docs  it  admit;  but  of  it^  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  does  histork^al  com(X)6itiori 
comprehend?  Of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked? Histories,  ai'e  of  how  many 
kinds ;  and  what  are  they  ?  In  the  con- 
duct and  mana$?ement  of  his  subject, 
whet  is  the  first  attentkm  requisite  in 
an  historian  ?  Of  the  effect  of  thi«L  what 
is  observed;  and  what  remark  folbws  ? 
Where  must  this  unity  necessarily  be 
less  perfect?  Yet,  even  there,  how  does 
it  appear,  that  some  degree  of  it  can  be 
preserved?  How  is  this  remark  fully 
dlustraied  ?  Of  all  the  ancient  ^enerai 
historians,  wlv)  had  the  roast  exact  idea 
of  this  quality  of  historical  composition  ? 
From  what  does  this  appear;  and  h: 
that  account,  what  does  he  observe? 
Of  this  actk>n,  what  does  he  say?  In 
another  place,  on  what  does  he  con- 
gratulate himself;  and  what  docs  he 
remark?  Whereupim,  he  adds  what; 
and  what  comparaon  does  he  intro- 
duce? Of  such  as  write  the  hwtorj-  of 
some  partKular  cn'eat  transactbn,  what 
is  observed  ?  What  are  instances  of  par- 
ticular histories,  where  the  unity  ol 
historical  narration  lj  perfectly  Tveil 
maintained?  What  are  the  renuvks 
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made  on  Tboeydide^  history  of  the 
Pebponnonaowar?  For  these  reasoDs. 

by  whom  is  he  severely  censured  1 


ANALTSia 

1   TbeftncieDtsandthcmodcrtiacofnfjairi^ 
A.  A  remarkable  vhenomen'.iti. 


■ir*.i.  •         »  J       t-  *•  -^       A.  A  rcmarKacue  pnenomeD".! 

With  a  View  to  render  h»  narration     ,  Fourof  the^hapRr  •«» 


agreeable,  what  must  not  the  historian 
neglect?  Of  what  must  he  give  a  dis- 
tinct account?  But  what  is  he  not 
under  the  neceanty  of  doing?  If  he 
cannot  do  what,  does  he  discover  no  art; 
and  by  what  method  will  he  soon  tire 
Uie  reader?  Of  the  history  of  Herodo- 
tus, what  is. observed?  Hence,  what 
follows?  With  what  does  he  aboond; 
and  what  is  said  of  them?  Of  the 
President  Thuanus,  and  of  the  history 
sf  his  own  times,  what  is  observed  ? 


c  The  fallacy  of  att^npliiig  ii>  decry  cIm 

ancient  claanca. 
».  A  caution  against  an  implicn  wmmtm' 

Hon  for  ibem. 
B.  Favourable  circooistanoea  of  anclanl 


r.  Good  writing  now,  not  so  diAeaU  aa 
attainment, 
a.  The  ancient  claaaioi  reownsoendai 
2.  Historical  writing. 
▲.  The  office  of  an  historian. 
«.  Attention  to  unity. 
(aJ\  Instances  of  its  obsenranoa. 
(6.)  Tnstanrfs  of  its  violatioo. 
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HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

After  making  some  obeervatioiia  on  the  controversy  which  has 
been  often  carried  on  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
ancients  and  the  modems,  I  entered,  iu  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consi- 
deration of  historical  writing.  The  general  idea  of  hbtory  is,  a 
record  of  truth  for  the  instruction  ol'  mankind.  Hence  arise  the 
primary  qualities  required  in  a  good  historian,  impartiality,  fidelity^ 
gravity,  and  dignity.  What  I  prindpally  considered,  was  the  unity 
which  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition ;  the  nature  of  which  i 
have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of  history, 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  springs  the  actbns  and  events 
which  he  records.  Two  things  are  especially  necessary  for  his  doing 
this  successfully ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and 
political  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  government  The  former  is 
necessary  to  account  for  tne  conduct  of  individuals,  and  to  give  just 
views  of  the  character ;  the  latter,  to  account  for  the  revolutions  of 
government,  and  the  operation  of  political  causes  on  public  affiur& 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  instructive  historian. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  article,  political  knowledge,  the  an* 
dent  writers  wanted  some  advantages  which  the  modems  enjoy ; 
from  wliom,  upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to  expect  more 
accurate  and  precise  information.  The  world,  as  I  formerly  hint- 
ed, was  more  shut  up  in  ancient  times,  than  it  is  now ;  there  was 
then  less  communication  among  neighbouring  states,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, less  knowledge  of  one  another's  affairs  ;  no  intercourse 
by  establish'uig  posts,  or  by  ambassadors  resident  at  different  courts 
The  knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient  historians,  were 
thereby  more  limited  and  circumscribed;  and  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved  too>  that  il.ey  wrote  for  their  own  countrymen  only;   tbev 
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had  ao  idea  of  writing  for  the  instruction  of  foreif^oersy  whoai  thej 
despised,  or  of  the  world  in  general;  and  hence,  they  are  less 
attentive  to  convey  all  that  knowledge  with  regard  to  domestic 
policy,  which  ne,  in  distant  times,  would  desire  to  have  learned 
from  them.  Perhaps  also,  though  in  ancient  ages  men  were  abun- 
ilantly  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  yet  the  full  extent  of  the 
influence  of  government,  and  of  political  causes,  was  not  then  wo 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times ;  when  a  lon- 
ger experienceof  all  the  different  modes  of  government,  has  rend«>Ted 
men  more  enlightened  and  intelligent,  with  respect  to  public  affairs. 

To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  that  though  the  ancient  historians 
set  before  us  the  particular  facts  which  they  relate,  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not  give  us 
a  clear  view  of  all  the  political  causes*,  which  affected  tlie  situation 
of  affairs  of  which  they  treat  From  the  Greek  historians,  we 
are  able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  strength,  the  wealth, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  different  Grecian  states;  of  the  causes 
of  several  of  those  revolutions  that  happened  in  their  government; 
or  of  their  separate  connexions  ^isd  interfering  interests.  In  writing 
the  history  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  surely  the  most  ample  field 
for  displaying  political  knowledge  concerning  the  nse  of  their 
jrreatness,  and  the  advantages  or  defects  of  their  government. 
Yet  the  instruction  of  these  important  articles,  which  he  affords, 
is  not  considerable.  An  elegant  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  re- 
lator of  facts,  if  ever  there  was  one ;  but  by  no  means  distingoisb* 
ed  for  profoundness  or  penetration.  Sallust,  when  writing  the 
history  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  which  ought  to 
have  been  altogether  a  political  history,  has  evidently  attended  more 
to  the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  painting  of  characters,  than 
to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springs.  Instead  of  that  coa»- 
plete  information,  which  we  would  naturally  have  expected  from 
him  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particular  conjuno- 
ture  of  affairs,  which  enable  so  desperate  a  profligate  at  Catiline  to 
become  so  formidable  to  government,  he  has  given  us  little  more 
than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption  of 
manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former  timesL 

I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  the  ancient  histori- 
ans as  defective  in  political  information.  No  historians  can  be  more 
instructive  than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  Thucydides  is 
grave,  intelligent,  and  judicious ;  always  attentive  to  give  very  exact 
information  concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates;  and  to 
show  the  advant2.ges  or  disadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  propos* 
ed,  uiid  every  measure  tliat  was  pursued.  Polybius  excels  in  com- 
prehensive political  views,  in  penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in 
his  profound  and  distinct  knowled<^  of  all  military  affairs.  Taci* 
tus  is  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  is  sentimen- 
tal and  refined  in  a  high  degree;  conveys  much  instruction  with 
lespect  to  political  matters,  but  more  with  respect  to  human  c&tnre. 
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But  when  we  demand  from  th«  historian  profound  and  instructiyc 
views  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should  be  frequently  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  his  history,  with  his  own  reflections  and  specu* 
iations.  He  should  give  us  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for 
our  fully  understanding  the  afiairs  which  he  records.  He  shot. Id 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  political  constitution,  the  force,  the  re- 
venues, the  internal  state  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes;  and 
with  its  interests  and  connexions  in  respect  of  neighbonrini;  coun- 
tries. He  should  place  us,  as  on  an  eleyated  station,  whence  we 
may  have  an  extensive  prospect  of  all  the  causes  that  co-operate  in 
bringing  forward  the  events  which  are  related.  But  having  put  into 
our  hands  all  the  proper  materials  for  judsroent,  he  should  not  be 
too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  and  reasonings.  When  an  histori- 
an is  much  given  to  dissertation,  and  is  ready  to  philosophize  and 
speculate  on  all  the  records,  a  suspicion  naturally  arises,  tliat  he 
will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  narrative  of  facts  to  favour  some 
•lysti^m  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  is  rather  by  fair  and 
judicious  narration  that  history  should  instruct  us,  than  by  deliver- 
ing instruction  in  an  avowed  and  direct  manner.  On  some  occa- 
sions when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  some 
great  event  is  in  agitation,  concerning  the  causes  or  circumstances 
of  which  mankind  have  been  much  divided,  the  narrative  may  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  still  for  a  little ;  the  historian  may  appear,  and  may 
with  propriety  enter  into  some  weighty  discussion*  But  he  must 
take  care  not  to  cloy  his  readers  with  such  discussions,  by  repeating 
them  too  often. 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  concerning  human  nature  in 
general,  or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if  the  historian  can 
artfully  incoi*porate  such  observations  with  his  narrative,  they  will 
have  a  better  effect  than  when  they  are  delivered  as  formal  detach- 
ed reflections.  For  instance :  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speak* 
ing  of  Domitian's  treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  observation : 
'  Propium  human!  ingenii  est,  odisse  quem  laeseris.'*  The  obser- 
vation is  just  and  well  applied;  but  the  form  in  which  it  stands,  is 
abstract  and  philosophical.  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer 
effect  elsewhere  in  the  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jea- 
lousies which  Germanicus  knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  by 
Livia  and  Tiberius :  ^  Anxius,'  says  he,  *  occultis  in  se  patrui  avie- 
que  odiis,  quorum  causae  acriores  quia  iniqu».'t  Here  a  profound 
moral  observation  is  made ;  but  it  is  made,  without  the  appearance 
of  making  it  in  form ;  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  narration,  in 
assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Germanicus.  We  have  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  a  mutiny 
raised  against  Rufus,  who  was  a  <  Praefectus  Castronim,'  on  account 
ttf  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on  the  soldiers.  <  Quippe 
Rufus,  diu  manipularb,  dein  centurio,  mox  castris  praefectus,  anti- 

*  *  It  belongs  to  human  uature  to  hate  the  nao  whom  you  ha.e  injured.* 

t  '  Uneasy  in  his  mind,  on  account  of  the  concealed  hatred  ertertained  against  hin 

ht  hiK  uncle  and  grandmother^  which  was  the  more  bitter^becaMsc  the  cause  of  h 

iwiiMl  * 
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quam  dartmque  militiam  reyocabsity  vetus  operis  &  laboris,  et  eo 
immitior  quia  to'eraverat'*  There  was  room  for  turning  this  into 
a  general  observation,  that  they  who  have  been  educated  and  liar- 
dened  in  toils,  are  commonly  found  to  be  the  most  severe  in  requir- 
ing the  like  toib  from  others.  But  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  in- 
trcNducf»s  this  sentiment  9S  a  stroke  in  the  character  of  Rufus,  gives  it 
much  more  life  and  spirit  This  historian  has  a  particular  talent  of 
iatermizing  after  this  manner,  with  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
many  striking  sentiments  and  useful  observations. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualities  of  his 
torieal  narration.  It  is  obvioas,  that  on  the  manner  of  narration, 
much  depends,as  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  recital  of  past  facts*, 
and  how  much  one  mode  of  recital  may  be  preferable  to  another,  we 
shall  soon  be  convinced,  by  thinkingof  tite  different  effects  which  the 
same  story,  when  told  by  two  different  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historioal  narration,  is  clearness,  order,  and 
due  connexion.  To  attain  this,  the  historian  must  be  completely 
master  of  his  subject;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at  one  view;  and 
comprehend  the  chain  and  dependence  of  all  its  parts,  that  he  may 
introduce  every  thing  in  its  proper  place;  that  he  may  lead  us 
smoothly  along  the  track  of  affairs  which  are  recorded,  and  may 
always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  one  event  arises  out 
of  another.  Without  this,  there  can  be  neither  pleasure  nor  instruc- 
tion, in  reading  history.  Much  for  this  end  will  depend  on  the 
observance  of  that  unity  in  the  general  plan  and  conduct,  which, 
in  the  preceding  lecture,  I  recommended.  Much  too  will  depend  on 
the  proper  management  of  transactions,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  execution.  Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more,  than  so 
to  lay  his  train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agree- 
ably from  one  part  of  his  subject  to  another;  to  employ  no  clumsy 
and  awkward  junctures;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  form- 
ing some  union  among  transactions,  which  seem  to  be  most  widely 
separated  from  one  another. 

In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  vety  dignified  species  of  com- 
position, gravity  must  alwaysbe  maintained  in  the  narration.  There 
most  be  no  meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style;  no  quaint  nor  col- 
loquial phrases;  no  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of  wit.  The  smart, 
or  the  sneering  manner  of  telling  a  story,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
historical  character.  I  do  not  say,  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let 
himself  down.  He  may  sometimes  do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to 
diversify  the  strain  of  his  narration,  which,  if  it  be  perfectly  uni- 
form, is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  But  he  should  be  careful  nevei 
to  descend  too  far;  and,  on  occasions  where  a  li^ht  or  ludicrous 
anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally  better  to  throw 

*  *  Vor  Rtifut.  who  bad  \Gng  been  a  common  soldier,  afterwards  m  centurion,  and  ail 
lengtli  :i  tiruffral  officer,  restored  the  severe  military  discipline  of  ancient  times. 
Grown  o\A  amidst  toils  and  labours,  he  was  more  rigid  in  imposing  Ihem,  because  te 
bad  been  ucctistomed  to  bear  them.* 
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it  into  a  note,  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar,  by  introducing 
it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  possess  these  qualities  of  being  perspi- 
cuous, distinct,  and  grave,  and  may  notwithstanding  be  a  dull 
writer ;  in  which  case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours. 
We  shall  read  him  without  pleasure;  or,  most  probably,  we  shall 
soon  give  over  reading  him  at  all.  He  must  therefore  study  to  ren- 
der his  narration  interesting;  which  is  the  quality  that  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes a  writer  of  genius  and  eloquence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this;  the  first  is,  a  just 
medium  in  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded 
recital  of  facts,  and  a  prolix  detail.  The  former  embarrasses,  and 
the  latter  tires  us.  An  historian  that  would  interest  us,  must  know 
when  to  be  concise,  and  where  he  ought  to  enlarge ;  passing  con- 
cisely over  slight  and  unimportant  events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as 
are  striking  and  considerable  in  their  nature,  or  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences; preparing  beforehand  our  attention  to  them,  and  bring- 
ing them  forth  into  the  most  full  and  conspicuous  light  The  next 
thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  a  proper  selection  of  the  circum- 
stances belonging  to  those  events  which  he  chooses  to  relate  fully. 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  by 
means  of  circumstances  and  particulars  properly  chosen,  that  a 
narration  becomes  interesting  and  afiecting  to  the  reader.  These 
give  life,  body,  and  colouring,to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  us 
to  behold  them  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this 
employment  of  circumstances,  in  narration,  that  is  properly  termed 
historical  painting. 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of  pic- 
turesque descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  emi- 
nently excel.  Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus.  They  are 
all  conspicuous  for  the  art  of  narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times, 
an  agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every  thing  with  that  ndivetS  and 
simplicity  of  manner,  which  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though 
the  manner  of  Thucydides  be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  oc- 
casions, as  when  he  is  givine  an  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens, 
the  siege  of  Plataea,  the  sedition  in  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Ath6> 
nians  in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  very  strong  and  masterly  power  of  de- 
scription. Xenophon's  Cyropa&dia,  and  his  Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  circumstances 
are  finely  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  engaging ;  but  hip 
Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides,  is  a  muck 
inferior  work.  Sallust's  Art  of  Historical  Painting,  in  his  Catilina 
rian,  but,  more  especially, in  hio  uugurthine  War,  is  well  known, 
Cliough  his  style  is  liable  to  censure,  as  too  studied  and  affected. 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner,  and  is  excelled  by 
no  historian  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration :  several  remarkable 
examples  might  be  eiven  from  him.  His  account,  for  instance,  o( 
the  famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  SamniteSt  at  the  Fur- 
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cae  Caudinae,  m  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  exemphfications  of  historical  painting  that  is  any- 
where to  be  met  with.     We  have,lirsty  an  exact  description  of  the 
narrow  pass  between  two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  de- 
coyed the  Romans.     When  .they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no 
hope  of  escape  lel^  we  are  made  to  see,  first,  their  asionishmeni, 
next  their  indignation,  and  then,  their  dejection,  painted  in  ti)e  mo»t 
lively  manner,  by  such  circumstances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to 
persons  in  their  situation.     The  restless  and  unquiet  manner  in 
which  they  pass  the  night ;  the  consultations  of  the  Samnites ;  the 
various  measures  proposed  to  be  taken ;  the  messages  between  the 
two  armies,  all  heighten  the  scene.     At  length,  in  the  morning,  the 
consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  that  they  could  receive 
no  other  terms  but  that  of  surrendering  their  arms,  and  passing  un- 
der the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the  last  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a  conquered  army.     Part  of  what  then  follows,  1  shall  give  in 
the  author's  own  words.  <  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castris  consulum 
adventus;  ut  vix  ab  lis  abstinerent  manus,  quorum  temeritate  in  euni 
locum  deduct!  essent.    Alii  alios  intueri,  contemplari  arma  mox  tra* 
denda,  &  inermes  futuras  dextras;  proponere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  ocu- 
losf  jugum  hostile,  at  ludibria  victoris,  et  vultus  superbos,  et  per  ar- 
matos  inerniium  iter.     Inde  faedi  agminis  miserabilem  viam;  per 
sociorum  urbes  reditum  in  patriam  ac  parentes  quo  saepe  ipsi  trium- 
phantes  venissent     Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  vic- 
tor; sibi  non  stringere  licuisse   gladios,  non  manum  cum  hoste 
consercrc ;  sibi  nequicquam  arma,  nequicquam  vires,  nequicquam 
aninios  dates.     Haec  frementibus,  hora  fatalis  ignominise  adve- 
nt t.     Jamprimiim  cum  singulis  vestimentis,  inermes  extra  vallum 
abirc  jussi.     Tum  a  consulibus  abire  lictores  jussi,  paludamentaque 
detracta.     Tantam  hoc  inter  ipsos,  qui  paulo  ante  eos  dedendos,  la- 
cerandosque  censaerant,  miserationem  fecit,  ut  suae  quisque  conditio- 
nis  oblitus,  ab  ilia  defortnatione  tantae  majestatis  velut  ab  nefando 
speciaculo,  averteret  oculos.     Primi  consules,  prope  seminudi,  sub 
jugum  missi,'*  &c.    The  rest  of  the  story,which  it  would  be  too  long 

*  *  The  mrrival  of  the  consols  in  the  camp,  wrouf^ht  up  their  piuftionf  to  tuch  a  de- 
cree, that  they  could  scarcely  abstain  from  layings  violent  hands  on  them,  as  by  their 
rashness  they  had  been  brought  into  this  situation.  They  beg^an  *o  look  on  one 
%uotlier ;  to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which  were  now  to  be  surren* 
dered,  and  on  their  right  hands,  which  were  to  become  defenceless.  The  yoke 
under  which  they  were  to  pass ;  the  scoffs  of  the  conquerors ;  and  their  haughty 
looks,  when  disarmed  and  stripped,  they  should  be  led  through  the  hostile  lines'; 
all  rose  before  their  eytg.  They  then  looked  forward  to  the  sad  journey  which 
awaited  theiu,  when  tliey  were  to  pass  as  a  vanquished  and  disgraced  army  through 
the  territories  of  their  allies,  by  whom  they  had  oAen  been  beheld  returning  in 
triumph  to  their  families  and  native  land.  They  alone,  they  muttered  to  one 
another,  without  an  engagement,  without  a  single  blow,  had  been  conquered.  To 
Jieir  iiard  fate  it  fell,  never  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw  a  sword,  or  to 
look  an  enemy  ui  the  face;  to  them  only,  arms,  strength,  and  courage,  had  been 
pvft)  in  vaiii  While  they  were  thus  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal 
monirnt  of  their  ignominy  arrived.  First,  they  are  commanded  to  come  forth 
hviii  the  camp,  wnhout  armour,  and  in  a  single  garment.  Next,  orders  were 
^%«u,  that  the  consuls  should  be  left  without  their  lictors,  and  that  they  should 
In*  sinpfied  of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did  this  aflront  excite  amonir 
iheto,  who,  but  a  Uttle  befon,  had  been  for  delivering  up  tliose  very  consuls    tn 
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to  insert,  i^  earned  on  with  the  same  beauty,  and  full  orpiciuresquo 
circumstances.* 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting,  though 
in  a  manner  ah.ogether  different  from  that  of  Livy.     Livy  's  descrip- 
tions are  more  full,  more  plain,  and  natural;  those  of  Tacitus  con- 
!(ist  in  a  few  bold  strokes.     He  selects  one  or  two  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, and  sets  them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally,  id 
a  new  and  uncommon  light     Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the 
situation  of  Rome,  and  of  the  emperor  Oalba,  when  Otho  was 
advancing  against  him:  'Agebatur  hue  iliuc  Galba,  vario  turbce 
fluctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique  basilicis  et  templis,  lugubri 
prospectu.     Neque  populi  aut  plebis  uUa  vox;  sed  attoniti  vultus, 
et  conversas  ad  omnia  aures.     Non  tumultus,  non  quies;  sed  quale 
magni  met6s,  et  magn»  irae,  silentium  est't     No  image,  in  any  po* 
ftt,  is  more  strong  and  expressive  than  this  last  stroke  of  the  descrip* 
tion :  <  Non  tumultus,  non  quies,  sed  quale,'  &c.     This  is  a  concep* 
tion  of  the  sublime  kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed,  tlirough- 
out  all  his  work,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.     As  he  is 
profound  in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic 
in  sentiment.     The  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  all 
meet  in  him.     Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reck 
oned  unfortunate  for  an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many  in- 
teresting exhibitions  of  human  nature.     The  relations  which  lie 
gives  of  the  deaths  of  several  eminent  personages,  arc  as  affecting 
as  the  deepest  tragedies.     He  paints  with  a  glowing  pencil ;  and 
possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the  ima- 
gination merely,  but  to  the  heart     With  many  of  the  most  distin- 

the  enemy,  and  for  patting  them  to  death,  that  every  one  forgot  li»  owii  roncUtinn. 
and  turned  hU  eyes  aiiide  iVom  th'u  infamous  disgrace,  suffered  by  the  consular  dig- 
nity, as  from  a  spectacle  which  was  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.  The  consuU,  nhnosi 
half  naked,  were  first  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,*&u;. 

*  The   description  which   Cesar  giTCS  of  the   consternation    occasioned    in    biir 
campy  by  the  accounts  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  the   ferm-iiy,  ih« 
size,  and  the  courage  of  the  Germans,  aflbrds  an  instance  of  historical  r>niniing, 
executed  in  a  simple   manner ;   and,  at  the    same  time,  ezhibitin;;  a  nninral   and 
lively  scene.    '  Dum  paticos  dies  ad  Vesontionem  moratur,  ex  percunrtatione   no« 
trorum,  vocibusque  Gallorum  ac  mercatonun,  qui   ingenti  magnitudiue   corporma 
Germanos,   incredibili   virtute,    atque   exercitatione    in    ai-mis    es^e   pra:dicaliai  t . 
%mpc   numoro  scse  cum  its  cungressos,  ne  vultum  quidem  atque  aciem  ociiloruin 
fcrre  potuissc ;    tantus  subito   terror  omnem  exercitnm  occupavit.  ut  non  medio- 
rriter  omnium  mentes  animosque   perturbaret.    Hie  primum  onus  es^t  a  tribunis 
nilitum,   ac  prefectis,  reliquisqae  qui  ex  urbe,  amicitiie  causa,  Csesarem    s<H.'iiii, 
)iium   periculum   miscrabantur,  quod  non  magnum  in  re  roilitari  u&uni  habebant- 
quorum  alius,  alift  causA  UlatA  quam  sibt  ad  proficiscendum  necessari^m  esse  dic<» 
ret,  pelebat  ut  ejus  voluntate  discedere  liceret     NonnuUi  pudore  K>i«iucti,  ut  tiinci 
ris  suspicionem  vitarent,  remanebant.     Hi  neque  vultum  fingere,   iirqiie   interduni 
lacrymas  tenere  poterant.     Abditi  in  tabemaculis,  aut   suum  fadini    qtierebantiir, 
tut  cum  familiaribus  sois,  commune  penculum  miserabantur.    Vulgn,  lutiA  castris  tt^s 
tcmenta  obsignabantfir.'  De  Bei.l  ^iall.  L.  I. 

\  *  Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  sh'>«nig  liim  from 
place  to  place.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  were  filled  with  c/owds,  of  p.  d««. 
mil  appearance.  No  eUunonrs  were  heard,  either  from  the  citizens,  or  from  tlic  r»*^' 
M«.  Their  countenances  were  filled  with  consternation:  their  ears  were  ottipt»ycd  *n 
listening  with  anxiety.  It  was  not  a  tumult ',  it  was  not  quietness :  it  wac  t\y.  iU«»tcv  'jf 
fenrofi  and  of  wrath.' 
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fpiished  beauties,  ho  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  perfect  model  fof 
history,  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves  upon  him,  have  seldom 
been  successful.  He  is  to  be  admired,  rather  than  imitated.  In 
his  reflections  he  is  too  refined;  in  his  style,  too  concise,  sometime> 
quaint  and  affected,  often  abrupt  and  obscure.  History  seems  to  re- 
b|uire  a  moic  natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

The  ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  history  which  the 
.noderns  have  laid  aside;  I  mean  orations^  which. on  weighty  occa- 
sions, they  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  their  chief  personages. 
By  means  of  these,  they  diversified  their  history ;  they  conveyed 
both  moral  and  political  instruction ;  and,  by  the  opposite  arguments 
which  were  employed,  they  gave  us  a  view  of  the  sentiments  of  dif- 
ferent parties.  Thucydides  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  me- 
thod. The  orations  with  which  his  history  abounds,  and  those 
of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able remains  which  we  have  of  ancient  clcquence.  How  beautiful 
soever  they  are,  it  may  be  much  questioned,  I  think,  whether  they 
find  a  proper  place  iu  history.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  they 
are  unsuitable  to  it ;  for  they  form  a  mixture  which  is  unnatural  in 
history,  of  fiction  with  truth.  We  know  that  these  orations  are  en 
tirely  of  the  author's  own  composition,  and  that  he  has  introduced 
some  celebrated  person  haranguing  in  a  public  place,  purely  that  hn 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  own  eloquence,  or  deliver- 
ing his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  person.  This  is  a 
sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not  suit  the  gravity  of  history, 
throughout  which  an  air  of  the  strictest  truth  should  sdways  reign. 
Orations  may  be  an  embellishment  to  history ;  such  might  also  po- 
etical compositions  be,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the 
personages  mentioned  in  the  narration,  who  were  known  to  have 
possessed  poetical  talents.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  finds 
a  proper  place  in  history.  Instead  of  inserting  formal  orations,  the 
method  adopted  by  later  writers  seams  better  and  more  natural 
that  of  the  historian,  on  some  great  occasion,  delivering,  in  his  own 
person,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the  opposite  parties,  or  the 
substance  of  what  was  understood  to  be  spoken  iu  some  public  as- 
sembly ;  which  he  may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction. 

The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ornaments  of  historical  composi- 
tion. For  characters  are  generally  considered,  as  professed  exhibi- 
tions of  fine  writing;  and  an  historian,  who  seeks  to  shine  in  them,  i^ 
frequently  in  danger  of  carrymg  refinement  to  excess,  from  a  desire 
of  appearing  very  profound  and  penetrating.  He  brings  together  su 
many  contrasts,  and  subtile  oppositions  of  qualities,  that  we  are 
rather  dazzled  with  sparkling  expressions,  than  entertained  with  any 
clear  conception  of  a  humin  character.  A  writer  who  would  cha- 
racterize in  an  instructive  and  masterly  manner,  should  be  simple  in 
his  style,  and  should  avoid  all  quaintness  and  afiectation:  at  the 
Kune  time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  general  outline?; 
only,  but  descend'ng  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  charac- 
ter, in  its  most  strong  and  distinctive  features.    The  Greek  historians 
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sometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  draw  full  and  professea  cha* 
racters.  The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  laboured  this  part  of 
nistorical  composition  most,  are  Sallust  and  Tacitus. 

As  history  is  a  species  of  writing  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  sound  morality  should  always  reign  in  it  Both  in  describe 
iiig  characters,  and  in  relating  transactions,  the  author  should  al- 
ways show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  deliver  moral 
instruction  in  a  formal  manner,  falls  not  within  his  province ;  but 
lioth  as  a  good  man,  and  as  a  good  writer,  wc  expect  that  he  shoiiK; 
discover  sentiments  of  respect  for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  fla- 
grant vice.  To  appear  neutral  and  indifferent  with  respect  to  c^ood 
and  bad  characters,  and  to  I'ffect  a  crafty  and  political,  rather  than  a 
iDoral  turn  of  thought,  will,  besides  other  bad  effects,  derogate  great- 
ly from  the  weight  of  historical  composition,  and  will  render  the 
strain  of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are  always  most 
interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when  our  sympa- 
tliy  is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in  the 
fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  product  by  a  wri- 
ter, who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  have  mostly  re- 
spected the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I 
should  also  take  some  notice  of  the  modems  who  have  excelled  in 
liiis  kind  of  writing. 

The  country  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  genius  has,  in  later 
a-!;es,  shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  na- 
tional character  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to  it.  They  were 
always  distinguished  as  an  acute,  penetrating,  reflecting  people,  re- 
markable for  political  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  who  early  addicted 
ihemselves  to  the  arts  of  writing.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  res- 
toration of  letters,  Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Fa- 
ther Paul,  became  highly  conspicuous  for  historical  merit.  They 
all  appear  to  have  conceived  very  just  ideas  of  history ;  and  are 
agreeable,  instructive,  and  interesting  writers.  In  their  manner  of 
narration,  they  are  formed  upon  the  ancients;  some  of  them,  as 
Bentivoglio  and  Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of  them,  introduc- 
ed orations  into  their  history.  In  the  profoundness  and  distinctnens 
of  their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to  have  sur- 
passed the  ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed  some 
imperfections  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  his  history  of  Flo- 
i*ence,  is  not  altogether  so  interesting  as  one  would  expect  an  author 
of  his  abilities  to  be;  either  through  his  own  defect,  or  through 
some  unhappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him  into  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guicciardin,  at  all  times  sensible 
and  profound,  is  taxed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  Tuscan  affairs  as 
to  be  sometimes  tedious ;  a  defect  which  is  also  imputed  occasional- 
ly to  the  judicious  Father  Paul.  Bentivoglio,  in  his  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  Flanders,  is  accused  of  approaching  to  the  florid 
iind  pompous  manner;  and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agree- 
a))le  and  entertaining  relaters,  has  manifestly  this  ^.efect  of  spreadini^ 
a  sort  of  uniformitv  overall  his  characters,  by  4eprcsenting  them  is 
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euidcd  too  regularly  by  political  interest  But  althou^  some 
•objections  may  be  made  to  these  authors,  they  deserve,  upon  the 
iviiole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  historical  writers. 
The  wars  of  Flanders,  written  in  Latin  by  Famianus  Strada,  is  a 
Ijook  of  some  note ;  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  reputation  as  tbc 
works  of  the  other  historians  I  have  named.  Strada  is  too  violently 
partial  to  the  Spanish  c  luse ;  and  too  open  a  panegyrist  of  the  Prince 
of  Parauu  He  is  florid,  diffuse,  and  an  affected  imitator  of  the  man* 
ner  and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  good  writing  in 
many  kinds,  so  alM>  in  the  historical.  That  ingenious  nation  who 
have  done  so  much  honour  to  modern  literature,  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  their  later  his- 
torical writers  are  spirited,  lively,  and  agreeable;  and  some  of  them 
not  deficient  in  profoundness  and  penetration.  They  have  not, 
/lowevcr,  produced  any  such  capital  historians  as  the  Italians,  whom 
I  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for 
its  historical  productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  made  some 
figure  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant 
writer,  classical  in  his  Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narratiiin 
and  description.  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  him  to  be  more  at- 
tentive to  elegance  than  to  accuracy.  Accustomed  to  form  his  poli- 
tical notions  wholly  upon  the  plans  of  ancient  governments,  tlie 
feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts ;  and 
as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  constitution,  his  political  views 
are, of  course,  inaccurate  and  imperfect.  When  he  comes  to  th« 
transactions  of  his  own  times,  there  is  such  a  change  in  his  manner 
of  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what  side 
soever  the  truth  lies  with  regard  to  those  dubious  and  long  controvert- 
ed facts  which  make  the  subject  of  that  part  of  his  work,  it  is  im- 
possible to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit 
of  party. 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  considerable  is 
Lord  Clarendon.  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of 
one  side,  yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  facts^ 
than  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probit> 
runs  through  his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  historian. 
His  sentences,  indeed,  are  often  too  long,  and  his  general  manner 
is  prolix ;  but  his  style,  on  the  whole,  is  manly ;  and  his  merit,  as 
an  historian,  is  much  beyond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively 
and  perspicuous ;  but  he  has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit. 
His  style  is  too  careless  and  familiar  for  history;  his  characters  are, 
mdeed,  marked  with  a  bold  and  strong  hand;  but  they  are  generally 
light  and  satirical ;  and  he  abounds  so  much  in  little  stories  concern- 
.iig  himself,  that  he  resembles  mort  a  writer  of  memoirs  than  of 
iiistory.  During  a  long  period,  English  historical  authors  seemed 
10  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  an  exact  relation  of  facts ;  till  of  late  the 
Uistin^uished  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  have  raisf^d 
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the  British  character,  in  this  species  of  writing,  to  high  reputation 
and  dignity. 

1  observed,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annals,  mef^ioirs,  :«n(i 
lives,  are  the  inferior  kinds  of  histori'*^!  composition.  It  wiil  b« 
proper,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  them.  Annals  are  commonly  understood  to  signify  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  digested  according  to  chronological  order ;  ratlivr 
serving  for  the  materials  of  history,  than  aspiring  to  the  name  of 
history  themselves.  All  that  is  required,  •herefore,  in  a  writer  of 
such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  distinct,  and  complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  author  does 
not  pretend  to  give  full  information  of  all  the  facts  respecting  the 
period  of  which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  he  himself  had 
access  to  know,  or  what  he  was  concerned  in,  or  what  illustrates 
the  conduct  of  some  person,  or  the  circumstances  of  some  trans 
action,  which  he  chooses  for  his  subject  From  a  writer  of  me 
moirs,  therefore,  is  not  expected  the  same  profound  research, 
or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of  history.  He  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  dignity  and  gravity.  He  may 
talk  freely  of  himself ;  he  may  descend  into  the  most  familiar  anec- 
dotes. What  is  chiefly  required  of  him  is,  that  he  be  sprightly 
and  interesting ;  and  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  things  thai 
are  useful  and  curious ;  that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  know* 
ledge  worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  be- 
witching to  such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  con- 
ceive every  transaction,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  be  of  singu- 
lar importance.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so 
sprightly  as  the  French,  should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been 
pouring  forth  a  whole  flood  of  memoirs;  the  greatest  part  of  which 
are  little  more  than  agreeable  trifles. 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  from  this  general  character: 
two  in  particular;  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  and  lively  narration,  we  may  derive  also  instruc- 
tion, and  much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  poli- 
tics be  often  too  fine  spun,  yet  the  memoirs  of  a  professed  fac- 
tious leader,  such  as  the  Cardinal  was,  wherein  he  draws  both  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  several  great  personages  of  his  time,  so 
fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any  person  of  good  sense  without  benefit. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  D%ike  of  Sully,  in  the  state  in  which  they  aie 
now  given  to  the  public,  have  great  merit,  and  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  memoirs  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  usefulness  and  the  dignity  of  full  legitimate  history. 
They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  history  pre- 
sents; Sully  himself,  oneof  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  ministers, 
and  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  princes  ol 
modern  times.  I  know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue,  and  of  good 
sense, « han  Sully's  Memoirs ;  few,  therefore,  more  proper  to  form  both 
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the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  such  aa  are  designed  for  public  busmeasi 
and  action,  in  the  world. 

Biography,  or  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  com- 
posif  ion,  less  formal  and  stately  than  history  ;  but  to  the  bulk  of 
readers,  perhaps,  no  less  instructive,  as  it  affords  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  characters  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failings 
of  eminent  men  fully  displayed ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  tho- 
rough and  iniimate  acquaintance  with  such  persons,  than  history  ge- 
nerally allows;  for  a  writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety, 
to  minute  circumstances,  and  familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  oi 
him,  that  he  is  to  give  the  private,  as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the 
person  whose  actions  he  records ;  nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from 
familiar,  domi'stic,  and  seemingly  trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often 
receive  most  light  into  the  real  character.  In  this  species  of  writing, 
Plutarch  has  no  small  merit;  and  to  him  we  stand  indebted  for  much 
of  the  knowledge  that  wc  possess,  concerning  several  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  His  matter  is,  indeed,  better  than 
his  manner ;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  beauty  or  ele- 
gance. His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  have  sometimes  been  tax- 
ed :  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  to,  his  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men  will  always  be  considered  as  a  valuable  treasure  of 
instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  most  humane  wri- 
ters of  all  antiquity ;  less  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  tlte 
exploits  of  valour  and  ambition  ;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  men 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  taking  notice  of 
m  very  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  in- 
troduced into  historical  composition  ;  I  mean  a  more  particular  at- 
tention than  was  formerly  given  to  laws,  customs,  commerce,  reli* 
gion,  literature,  and  every  other  thing  that  tends  to  show  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  business  of 
an  able  historian  to  exhibit  manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events ;  and 
aaauredly,  whatever  displays  the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  differ- 
ent periods,  and  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more 
useful  and  interesting  than  the  detail  of  sieges  and  battles.  The 
person  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
improvement  into  history,  is  the  celebrated  M.  Voltaire,  whose 
genius  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre,  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  literature.  His  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  first  great 
productions  in  this  taste;  and  soon  drew  throughout  all  Europe, 
that  general  attention,  and  received  that  high  approbation,  whieh 
so  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  essay  on  the 
genemt  history  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to 
be  considered  either  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  an  histori- 
cal work ;  but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the  chief  events 
that  have  happened  throughout  several  centuries,  and  on  the  change* 
diat  successively  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  different 
oations.  Though,  in  some  dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
aocuratA,  and  is  tinged  with  those  particularities,  which  unhappily 
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distingaifth  Voltaire's  manner  of  tbinking  on  refigions  sabjectSy  yet 
k  contains  so  many  enlarged  and  instnictive  views,  as  justly  to  merk 
the  attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the  history  of  those  ages^ 

CtUESTIONS. 


TowABDs  the  ctoee  of  the  last  lec- 
ture, on  what  subieet  did  our  author 
enter?  What  is  the  general  idea  of 
history?  Hence,  arise  what?  What 
was  prindpally  considered,  in  the  last 
leeture  ?  To  olieerve  what  does  our  au- 
iior  next  proceed  ?  To  do  this,  what 
two  things  are  especially  necessarv? 
Why  18  the  former  necessary,  and  why 
the  latter?  To  form  what,  must  both 
eoncur?  With  regard  to  political  know- 
ledge, what  is  observeo?  In  ancient 
times,  what  was  the  state  of  the  world  ? 
^hat  influence  did  this  exert  over  the 
knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient 
lystorians  ?  And  what  is  also  to  be  ob- 
«rved?  Hence,  to  what  are  they  less 
attentive?  What  remark  follows?  To 
diese  reasorvB.  what  is  owing  ?  How  is 
thk  remark  illustrated  from  the  Greek 
historians,  from  Livy,  and  from  Saliust? 
Of  what  does  our  author  not  mean  to 
censure  all  the  ancient  historians? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Thucydides, 
Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  But  when  we 
demand  from  the  historian  profound 
and  instructive  views  of  his  subject, 
what  k  not  meant  ?  What  information 
should  he  give  us ;  and  with  what 
should  he  maice  us  acquainted?  Where 
should  he  place  us?  But  having  put 
mto  our  bands  the  proper  materlau  for 
judgment,  of  what  snould  he  not  be 
too  prodijgal;  and  why?  By  what 
should  hMtory  instruct  us?  On  what 
occa8k)D8  may  the  narrative  be  allowed 
to  stand  still  for  a  little  ?  On  such  oc- 
casions, what  may  the  historian  do ;  but 
of  what  must  he  be  careful  ?  When  ob- 
servations are  to  be  made  concerning 
human  nature  in  general,  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  characters, 
what  is  remarked?  What  is  the  first 
instance  given  tc  illustrate  this  remark; 
and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
other  thought,  in  the  same  historian, 
has  a  finer  effect ;  and  of  it,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  What  other  instance  of  the 
tame  kind  have  we  ?  Into  what  gene- 
ral observatKHi,  was  there  room  for 
turning  this  remark?  But  of  the  man- 
in  which  Tacitus  introduces  it. 


what 


talent  has  this  historian  ?  To  consider 
what,  do  we  next  proceed  ?  Why  does 
much  depend  on  the  manner  of  narra- 
tion ?  How  may  we  be  convinced  ci 
the  truth  of  this  remark  ?  What  is  the 
first  virtue  of  historical  narration  ?  T6 
attain  this,  what  is  requisite ;  and  why? 
Without  this,  whit  can  we  nr»t  expeetl 
For  this  end,  f^n  ti.o  'hf«rvance  of  what 
will  much  di^oi*na  .  and  on  what,  akn, 
will  much  depend  ?  Wiiat  istho  high- 
est test  of  thi-  abilities  of  an  historian? 
What  !8  the  u6a\  requisite  in  liistorieal 
narratmn  V    What  must  not  appear  m 
it ;  and  why-  ?   What  does  our  author 
not  say  ?  why  roa>  he  sometimes  do 
this  with  propriety  ?  But  of  what  should 
he  be  care/ul  j  and  what  remark  fol- 
lowB?    If  a  histonaii  possesses  these 
qualities,  and  is  still  a  dull  writer,  what 
will  be  the  conscquerice?  What  nrait 
hg  therefore  study ;  and  (^  it,  what  is 
observed  ?  What  two  thingn  especiaDr 
conduce  to  this  ?  What  is  the  effect  0* 
the  former ;  and  af  The  lattei  ?  WKai 
must  an  historian  thai  waild  inierdiP 
U8,  do?  What  is  the  iit*xt  t}imfir  to  be 
attended  to  ?  Of  geneiul  facia,  what  ■ 
observed?  By  means  of  what,  does  a 
narration  become  interesting  and  affect- 
ing to  Uie  reader?   Whatisthee^el 
of  these ;  and  what  is  it  properly  tenn- 
ed  ?  In  all   these  virtues  or  narmtkxk 
who  eminently  excel ;  and  henee,  what 
folk>WB?  Of  Herodotus,  what  5s  here 
observed  ?  Though  the  manner  of  Thu- 
cydides be  more  dry  and  nanh,  yec,  on 
what  occasions  does  he  display  a  very 
strong  and  masterly  power  of  deacnp- 
tk>n  ?  Of  Xenophon's  Cyrop«:«l^&,  And 
his  Anabasis,  what  u^  observed ,  hot 
what  is  a  much  inferior  work  ?  What  li 
here  remarked  ofSallust?  And  of  Lhry, 
what  is  observed  ?   What  instance  m 
given?  What  are  the  ittrticuiarB?  Re- 
peat the  pasBOffe  whicn  then  fbiJowi^  an 
It  is  here  introduced.  Of  the  rest  of  tbs 
story,  what  is  observed  ? 

Wnat  is  observed  of  Tacitus;  luid 
how  do  his  descriptions  compare  with 
those  of  Livy  ?  What  course  doei  he 
pursue?  What  example  is  siven;  and 


observed  ?  What  particular  I  of  it,  what  is  remarked  ?   iboiirhrat 
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•fluf  hk  worluswliat  doethedKnrl. 
How  m  Ibis  ranaik  Uiurtrnted  1  Hew 
does  be  paint ;  and  what  doee  he,  be- . 
yond  all  writeitB,  poBKis?  With  xnanyj 
of  the  nxMit  dattinguiehed  beautiea^ 
faowevw^  what  m  fwther  observed  ot 
him  ?  What  endbelliahiDent  did  the  an- 
cients employ,  which  the  BiodeniB  have 
laid  aside?  By  means  of  these,  what 
did  they  do?  Who  was  the  first  ^^ 
mtroduoed  this  method  ?  Of  the  orations 
with  which  his  history  aboands,  and  of 
those  of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin 
historians,  what  is  observed?  What. 
however,  may  be  much  oaestkmod? 
Why  does  oar  author  think  they  are 
annntable  to  it?  Of  these  orations, 
what  do  we  know?  Of  this  sort  of  po- 
etical liberty,  what  is  observed?  How 
■  this  illustrated  ?  Instead  of  inserting 
lb«raal  orations,  what  method  has  been 
aoopted  by  later  writers  ?  Of  the  draw- 
ing of  eharacten^  what  is  observed ; 
ami  why  ?  What  does  he  bring  to- 
gether T  What  are  the  requisites  of  the 
writer  who  would  characterize  in  an 
instructive  and  masterly  manner? 
What  is  here  said  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians ;  and  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus  ? 
Why  should  sound  morality  reign  in 
History  ?  in  what  should  the  author  al- 
ways show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of 
virtue?  What  falls  not  witliin  his  pro- 
vince ;  but,  what  do  we  expect  from 
him  ?  What  derogate  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  historical  compositkni;  and 
what  additk>nal  efiect  will  they  lutve? 
When  are  wo  most  inlerosted  in  the 
transactions  which  are  going  on  ?  But 
by  whom  cannot  this  efiect  be  pro- 
duced? As  the  observations  hitherto 
made  have  mostly  respected  the  an- 
eient  historianfli  what  may  naturally  be 
expeoed  ?  Where  has  hjstorical  ^ 
iiius,  in  later  ages,  shone  forth  with 
most  lustre  7  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  the  natural  character  of  the  Ital- 
ians favours  it?  Accordingly,  what  fol- 
lowed ;  and  of  them,  what  n  observed  ? 
In  their  manner  of  narration,  upon 
whom  are  they  formed ;  and  of  some  of 
them,  what  is  r'tmarked?  In  what  may 
they  be  esteemed  to  have  surpassed 
the  ancients?  But  what  have  critics, 
at  the  same  tone,  observed  ?  Of  Ma- 
chiavel,  what  is  remarked  ?  With  what 
IS  Gulcciardin  taxed?  Mliat  is  ob- 
served of  BentivogUo^  and  of  Davila? 
What  remark  foltows?  Of  the  waraof 


Fbnders,  by  Famianus  Stiada,  and  o! 
Strada  himselfj  what  is  observed  ?  Of 
the  French,  and  of  their  later  historical 
writers,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  have  they  not  done  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  Great  Britain?  By 
means  of  whom  did  Scotland  early 
make  some  figure;  and  of  him,  whai 
is  observed?  Why  are  his  nobtical 
views  inaccurate  and  imperfect  i  What 
is  said  of  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
cords the  transactions  of  fais  own  times? 
What  is  observed  of  Lord  Clarendon  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net, as  an  historical  writer?  During  a 
long  period,  at  what  only  did  English 
au£oni  seem  to  aim  ?  What  is  said  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  ?  What 
was  observed  in  a  preceding  lecture? 
What  are  annals  commonly  understood 
to  signify  ?  What,  therefore,  is  all  that 
is  required  in  a  writer  of  annals?  What 
sort  of  composition  do  memoirs  denote  7 
What,  therefine,  is  not  expected  from  i& 
writer  of  memoirs?  What  ischiefiy  ri^ 
qfured  of  him  ?  Of  this  species  of  wri- 
tmg,  what  is  observed?  About  what 
therefore,  is  there  no  wonder?  What 
two  must  be  excepted  from  this  general 
character?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  Is  observed  of  the  Me- 
moirs cf  the  Duke  of  Sully  ?  What  pe 
culiar  advantage  have  they  ?  Of  Bi- 
ography, or  Uie  writing  of  lives,  what 
is  observed?  To  what  may  a  writer  oi 
lives  descend?  What  is  expected  ot 
him ;  and  why?  In  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, who  has  no  small  merit,  and  what 
is  observed  of  him  ?  For  what  is  he  re- 
markable? Without  noticing  what, 
cannot  our  author  close  the  subject  of 
history  ?  What  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  busineaB  of  an  able  historian ; 
and  what  remark  follows?  To  whom 
are  we  most  indebted  for  this  improve- 
ment ;  and  what  is  said  of  him  ?  What 
was  one  of  the  first  great  works  in  thki 
taste,  and  what  was  Its  efiect?  Whatk 
observed  of  his  essay'on  thefieneral 
history  of  Europe,  smce  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  ? 


ANALYSIS. 
1.  Historical  writing. 

A.  Actions  and  events  to  be  tmoed  to 

their  ipringv. 
a.  An  aquaintanoowith  htumuiiuitiire. 
6.  PoUtfcal  knowledge. 

B.  The  proper  qualities  of 
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a.  Clearness,  oraer,  and  due  connexion. 

b.  Gravity  to  be  maintained. 

c*  Tbe  narration  should  be  interestinf  . 
(a.)  The  ancients   eminent  for  tms 
quality. 
c  Orations  employed  by  the  ancients. 


D.  The  drawjikg-  of  clkiractcrs. 

B.  Morality;  an  indispensable  reqaisilc. 

p.  Distii^jiabed  mooero  historiiuis 

2.  Annals. 

3.  MemMrSb 

4.  Bip^aphy. 


LECTURE  XXXVU. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING— DIALOGUE—EPISTOLA- 
RY WRITING.— FICTITIOUS  HISTORY. 

As  history  b  both  a  rery  dignified  species  of  composition,  and, 
by  the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  falls  directly  under  the  laws 
of  criticism,  I  discoursed  of  it  fully  in  the  two  preceding  lectures. 
The  remaining  species  of  composition,  in  prose,  afford  less  room  for 
critical  observation. 

Philosophical  writing,  for  instance,  will  not  lead  us  into  any  long 
discussion.  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  is  to  convey  in- 
struction, and  as  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do  so  for  instruc- 
tion, not  for  entertainment,  the  style,  the  form,  and  dress  of  such 
writings,  are  less  material  objects.  They  are  objects,  however,  that 
must  not  be  wholly  neglected.  He  who  attempts  to  instruct  man- 
kind, without  studying,  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  their  attention, 
and  to  interest  them  in  his  subject  by  bis  manner  of  exhibiting  it, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  successful.  The  same  truths  and  reasoningSy 
delivered  in  a  dry  and  cold  manner,  or  without  a  proper  measure  ot 
elegance  and  beauty,  will  make  very  different  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest  that  every  pliUosophical  writer  must  study  the  ut- 
most perspicuity ,  and,  by  n^flecting  on  what  was  fonnerly  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to  single  words  and 
the  construction  of  sentences,  we  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a 
study  which  demands  considerable  attention  to  the  rules  of  style  and 
good  writing.  Beyond  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision are  required  in  a  philosophical  writer.  He  must  employ  no 
word  of  uncertain  meaning,  no  loose  nor  indeterminate  expressione ; 
and  should  avoid  using  words  which  are  seemingly  synonymous, 
without  careful!}  attending  to  the  variations  which  they  make  upon 
the  idea. 

To  be  clear,  then,  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have  a 
title  to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He  may  possess 
this  quality,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  writer.  He  should, 
therefore,  study  some  degree  of  embellishment,  in  order  to  render 
his  composition  pleasing  and  graceful.  One  of  the  roost  agreeable, 
and  me  of  the  most  useful  embellishments,  which  a  philosopher  can 
employ,  consists  in  illustrations  taken  from  historical  facts,  and  the 
characters  of  men.  All  moral  and  political  subjects  naturally  afford 
scope  for  these ;  and  i^rli^reycr  there  is  room  for  employing  them. 
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t^«y  seldom  fail  of  producing  i  happy  efiect  They  diversify  th€ 
rorrjtosition ;  they  relieve  the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  reason- 
ing, ami  ;ir.  tlie  same  Unio  raise  more  full  conviction  than  any  reason- 
ings  produce :  for  they  take  philosophy  out  of  the  abstract,  and  give 
weiglit  to  specuhtion,  by  showing  its  connexion  with  real  life,  and 
the  actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  writing  admits  besides  of  a  polished,  l  n«  \t,  and 
elegant  siyle.  It  admits  of  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  all  the 
ra'm  figures  of  speech,  by  which  an  author  may  convey  his  sens* 
'o  the  understanding  with  clearness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  entertains  the  imagination.  He  must  take  great  cai  e,  however, 
that  all  his  ornaments  be  of  the  chastest  kind,  never  partiking  of  the 
florid  or  the  tumid  ;  which  is  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philo- 
sopher, that  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked 
*<implicity,  than  on  that  of  too  much  ornament.  Some  of  the  ancients, 
as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left  us  philosophical  treatises  composed 
with  much  elegance  and  beauty.  Seneca  has  been  long  and  justly 
censured  for  the  affectation  that  appears  in  his  style.  He  is  too  fond 
of  a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner;  of  antithesis  and  quaint 
sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  often  ex- 
presse.s  himself  with  much  liveliness  and  force:  though  his  style, 
upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In  English,  Mr. 
Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understanding,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  greatest  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  philosophical  style,  with  very  little  approach  to 
ornament;  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit 
philosophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  ornament  which  it  can  admit ; 
perhaps  with  more  than  is  perfectly  suited  to  it. 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form  under  which 
it  mingles  more  witlt  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  way  of 
dialogue  and  conversation.  Under  this  form  the  ancients  have  given 
us  some  of  their  chief  philosophical  works ;  and  several  of  the  mo- 
derns have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue  writing  may 
De  executed  in  two  ways,  either  as  direct  conversation,  where  non^ 
but  the  s])eakers  appear,  which  is  the  method  that  Plato  uses ,  <>r  as 
the  recital  of  a  conversation,  where  the  author  himself  appears,  and 
icives  an  account  of  what  passed  in  discourse,  which  is  the  method 
that  CicLM*o  generally  follows.  But  though  those  different  methodf 
make  some  variation  in  the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  composition 
IS  at  bottom  the  same  in  both,  i.nd  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  philosophical| 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  stands  in  a  high 
lank  among  the  works  of  taste ;  but  is  much  more  difficult  in  the 
execution  than  is  commonly  imagined :  for  it  requires  more  than 
merely  the  introduction  of  different  persons  speaking  in  succession. 
It  ought  in  be  a  natural  and  spirited  representation  of  real  con  versa- 
lion ;  exhibiting  the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers, 
and  suiting  to  the  character  of  each,  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and 
expression  which  distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  tnns 
^fiducted^  gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment:  as  bj 
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m«ftn9  oi  the  debate  going  on  anaoag  the  personages,  he  receive  *« 
tair  and  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  argument,  and  is  at  the  sane 
time  amused  with  polite  conversation,  and  with  a  dispta}'  of  co  • 
sistent  and  well  supported  characters^  An  author,  therefore,  who 
has  genius  for  executing  such  a  composition  after  this  manner,  bas 
it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modem  dialogue  writers  have  no  idea  of 
any  composition  of  this  sort;  and  bating  the  outward  forms  of  cori- 
versatioD,  and  that  one  speaks  and  another  answers,  it  is  quite  tlie 
same  as  if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.  He 
sets  up  a  Philotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Philatheos,  or  an  A  and  a  B  ^ 
who,  after  mutual  compliments,  and  after  admiring  the  fineness  ol 
the  morning  or  evening,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  around 
them,  enter  mto  conference  concerning  some  grave  matter ;  and  all 
that  we  know  farther  of  them  is,  tliat  the  one  {personates  the  author, 
a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt,  and  of  good  principles ;  and  the  other 
is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propose  some  trivial  objections,  over 
which  the  first  gains  a  most  entire  triumph,  and  leaves  his  skepti- 
eal  antagonist^at  the  end, much  humbled,  and  c^cnerally,  convinced 
of  his  error.  This  is  a  very  frigid  and  insij^d  manner  of  writing  *, 
the  more  so»  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward  something,  which  we  see  the 
author  cannot  support.  It  is  the  form,  without  the  spirit,  of  con- 
versation. The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  make  awkward  in- 
terruptions ;  and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear  the  auUtor  coi>> 
tinuiog  always  to  reason  himself,  and  remove  the  objections  that  are 
made  to  his  principles^  than  be  troubled  with  the  unmeaning  appear- 
ance of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reality  no  more  than  one. 

Among  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  dia- 
logues. The  scenery,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  them,  are 
beautifully  painted.  The  eharacters  of  the  sophists,  with  whoni 
Socrates  disputed,  are  well  drawn :  a  variety  oi  personages  are  ex- 
hibited to  us ;  we  are  introduced  into  a  real  conversation,  often  sup- 
ported with  much  life  and  spirit,  after  the  Socratic  manner.  For 
richness  and  beauty  of  imagipation,  no  philosophic  writer,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  comparable  to  Plato.  The  only  fault  of  his  imagicsi- 
lion  is,  such  an  excess  of  fertility  as  allows  it  sometimes  to  obscure 
his  judgment.  It  frequently  carries  him  into  allegpry,  fiction,  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  airy  regions  of  mystical  theology.  The  philoso 
pher  is,  at  times,  lost  in  the  poet.  But  whetlier  we  be  edified  \k  itb 
the  matter  or  not,  (and  much  edification  he  often  affords,)  we  are 
always  entertained  with  the  manner ;  and  left  with  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  sublimity  of  the  author's  genius. 

Cicero's  dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  conversation,  which  he  has 
introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  and  critical  works,  arf 
not  so  spirited,  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those  of  Plato.  Yet  some, 
as  that  Dt  Oralore  especially,  are  agreeable  and  well  supported. 
They  show  us  conversation  carried  on  among  some  of  thu  principal 
persons  of  ancient  Rome,  with  freedom,  good  breeding,  aiut  di^ni 
ly.  T^e  author  of  the  elegant  dialogue.  I)e  Causis  Corrupts^  Kl»»^ 
futntim,  which  is  annexed  sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quintiliau, 
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fuid  Boinetimcs  to  those  of  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitated,  perhaps  has 
excelled  Oicero,  in  this  manner  of  writing. 

Lucian  i»  h  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence:  though  his  suh 
lects  are  ^'.IJnin  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  he  ranked  among  philo- 
sopliical  autlicrs.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light  and  hu- 
moui-ous  dialogue,  and  has  carried  it  to  great  perfection.  A  charac- 
ter of  levity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wit  and  penetration,  distin- 
guishes all  his  writings.  His  great  object  was,  to  expose  the  follies 
of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry  of  philosophy,  which  prevailed 
in  his  age ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken  any  more  successful  me- 
thod for  this  end,  than  what  he  has  employed  in  his  dialogues,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead,  which  are  full  of  pleasant- 
ry and  satire.  In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has 
been  followed  by  several  modern  authors.  Fontenelle,  in  particu- 
br,  has  given  us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly  and 
agieeable;  but  as  for  characters,  whoever  his  personages  be,  they  all 
become  Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  few  things  in  composi- 
tion are  more  difficult,  than  in  the  course  of  a  moral  dialogue  to 
exhibit  characters  properly  distinguished ;  as  calm  conversation 
furnishes  none  of  those  assistances  for  bringing  characters  into  light, 
which  the  active  scenes  and  interesting  situations  of  the  drama  af- 
ford. Hence  few  authors  are  eminent  for  characteristical  dialogue 
on  grave  subjects.  Ope  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  a  writer  of  the  last  age,  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  Divine 
Dialogues,  renting  to  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  Thoueh 
his  style  be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete,  and  his  speakers  be  mark- 
ed with  the  academic  stifihess  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  ani- 
mated by  a  variety  of  character,  and  a  sprightliness  of  conversation, 
beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings  of  this  kind. 
Bishop  fiei  keley's  Dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of  matter,  do 
not  attempt  any  display  of  characters ;  out  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
very  abstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  means  of 
conversation  properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  epistolary  writing, 
which  possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  b3tween  the  serious  and 
amusing  species  of  composition.  Epistolary  writing  appears,  at  first 
view,  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field.  For  there  is  no  subject 
whatever,  on  which  one  may  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  the  puh- 
lie,  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance.  Mi 
Harris,  and  several  other  writers,  have  chosen  to  give  this  form  to 
philosophical  trCtitiscs.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  class  such  trea- 
li.ses  under  the  head  of  epistolary  composition.  Though  they  bear, 
m  the  title  page,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  after  the  first  address,  the  friend 
disappears,  and  we  see  that  it  is,  in  truth,  the  public  with  whom 
fhe  ajthor  corresponds.  Seneca's  Epistles  are  of  this  sort.  There 
is  no  probability  that  they  ever  passed  in  correspondence,  as  rea) 
Ji^tlers.  They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  m** 
ral  subjects;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience,  chose  to  put 
ip»x)  the  epistolary  form.  Even  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  or 
some  formal  topic,  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation,  lo  a  persoa 
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under  distress,  such  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  written  to  tlie  coun- 
tess of  Essex  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty,  on  such 
occasions,  to  write  wholly  as  a  divine  or  as  a  philosopher,  and  to 
assume  the  style  and  manner  of  one,  without  reprehension.  Wc 
consider  the  author  not  as  writing  a  letter,  but  as  composing  a  dis- 
course, suited  particularly  to  the  circumstances  of  some  one  person. 

Epistolar}'  writing  becomes  a  distinct  species  of  composition,  sub- 
ject to  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  of  the 
easy  and  familiar  kind  ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried  on  upon 
paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  an  intercourse, 
when  well  conducted,  may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  readers 
of  taste.  If  the  subject  of  the  letters  be  important,  they  will  be  the 
more  valuable.  Even  though  there  should  be  nothing  very  consi- 
derable in  the  subject ;  yet,  if  the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspon- 
dence be  agreeable ;  If  they  be  written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and 
with  native  grace  and  ease,  they  may  still  be  entertaining;  more 
especially  if  there  be  any  thing  to  interest  us,  in  the  characters  of 
those  who  write  them.  Hence  the  curiosity  which  the  public  has 
always  discovered  concerning  the  letters  of  eminent  persons.  We 
expect  in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  their  real  character.  It  is 
childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to  find  the  \vhole 
heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise  take  place, 
more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  still,  as  letters  from  one 
friend  to  another  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversation,  we  may 
expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  in  these  than  in  other 
productions,  wh.ch  are  studied  for  public  view.  We  please  ourselves 
with  beholding  the  writer  in  a  situation  which  allows  Kim  to  be  athis 
ease,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart. 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeableness  of  epistolary 
writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some  acquaintance 
with  the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for  the  man,  not 
for  the  author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to  be  natural 
and  simple ;  for  a  stiff  and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as 
it  is  in  conversation.  This  does  not  banish  sprightliness  and  wit. 
These  are  graceful  in  letters,  just  as  they  are  in  conversation ;  when 
they  flow  easily,  and  without  being  studied ;  when  employed  so  as 
to  season,  not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  let- 
ters, affects  to  shine  and  to  sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long. 
The  style  of  letters  should  not  be  too  highly  polished  ;  it  ought 
to  be  neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.  All  nicety  about  words,  be- 
trays study ;  and  hence  musical  periods,  and  appearances  of  tinm* 
l»er  and  harmony  in  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided  in 
lotters.  The  best  letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors  have  writ- 
ten with  most  facility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictates, 
always  flows  readily  ;  but  where  there  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in- 
terest these,  constraint  appears ;  and  hence,  those  letters  of  mere 
{M)mpliment,  congratulation,  or  affected  condolence,  which  have  cosi 
Jie  authors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
they  perhaps  consider  as  their  masterpieces,  never  fail  of  being  the 
most  disHgreeable  and  insipid  to  the  readers. 
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It  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ease  and 
simplicity  which  I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  correspondence, 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  importing  entire  carelessness.  In  writ- 
ing to  the  moat  intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  both 
to  the  subject  and  the  style,  is  requisite  and  becoming.  It  is  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  friend  with 
whom  we  correspond.  A  slovenly  and  negligent  manner  of  writ- 
ng,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want  of  respect.  The  liberty,  besides, 
of  writing  letters  with  too  careless  a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  in- 
to imprudence  in  what  they  write.  The  first  requisite,  both  in  con- 
versation and  in  correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper  deco- 
rums which  our  own  character  and  that  of  others  demand.  An 
imprudent  expression  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass 
away ;  but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must  remem- 
ber, that '  Litera  scripta  manet' 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  which 
the  ancienti  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They  are  elegant 
and  polite ;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  the 
author.  But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they  smell  too  much 
jf  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant  and  fine  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
ivoid  thinking,  that  the  author  is  casting  an  eye  towards  the  pub- 
lic, when  he  is  appearing  to  write  only  for  his  friends.  Nothing 
indeed  is  more  ilifficult  than  for  an  author  who  publishes  his  own 
letters,  to  divest  himself  altogether  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  what  he  says;  by  which  means  he  becomes  much  less 
agreeable  than  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  without  any  constraint  ot 
this  sort,  he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are,  on 
several  accounts,  a  far  more  valuable  collection ;  indeed,  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  language.  They  are 
letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  com- 
posed with  purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the  least  afiectation  ; 
and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  without  any  inten- 
tion of  being  published  to  the  world.  For  it  appears,  that  Cicero 
never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters ;  and  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  his  freedman  Tyro,  for  the  large  collection  that  was 
made,  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant,  amounting  to 
near  a  thousand.*  They  contain  the  most  authentic  materials  of  the 
history  of  that  age :  and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain  ol 
Rome  in  ite  free  state ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  dur- 
ing that  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin; 
the  most  interesting  situation,  perhaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atticus, 
Cicero  lays  open  himself  and  his  heart,  with  entire  freedom.  In  the 
course  of  his  correspondence  with  others,  we  are  introduced  into 
acquaintance  with  several  of  the  principal  personages  of  Rome ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  most  of  Cicero's  correspondents,  as  well  as  him- 

*  Sec*  hi5  letter  to  Attiriia,  which  wax  written  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  id 
#rht<;li  h«»  ti-Ug  him,  iu  answer  to  somf  inquiries  concerning  hiit  epiiitles,  that  he  had  t*o 
coUntioii  of  tb(  m,  and  that  Tyro  had  only  about  seventy  of  tltem.      Ad.  Aft  xtL  5. 
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self,  are  elegant  and  polite  writers :  which  serves  to  heighten  oiif 
idea  of  the  taste  and  manners  of  that  age. 

The  most  distinguished  collection  of  letters  in  the  English  Ian- 
guaee,  is  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends ;  partly 
published  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly  in  those  of  Dean  Swift 
This  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  agreeable  one ; 
and  contains  much  wit  and  refinement  It  is  not,  however,  altogeth- 
er free  from  the  fault  which  I  imputed  to  Pliny's  Epistles,  of  too 
much  study  and  refinement.  In  the  variety  of  letters  frono  difierent 
persons,  contained  in  that  collection,  we  find  many  that  are  written 
with  ease,  and  a  beautiful  simplicity.  Those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in 
particular,  always  deserve  that  praise.  Dean  Swift's  also  are  unafifect- 
ed ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  being  so,  they  exhibit  his  character  ful- 
ly, with  all  its  defects ;  though  it  were  to  be  wishe*i,  for  tlie  honour 
of  his  memory,  that  his  epistolary  correspondence  had  not  been 
drained  to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publications  as  have 
been  given  to  the  world.  Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  and  of 
Bishop  Atterbury's  letters,  are  masterly.  The  censure  of  writing 
letters  in  too  artificial  a  manner,  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  hinnself. 
There  is  visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his 
letters,  than  in  those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.  He  had  form- 
ed himself  on  the  manner  of  Voiture,  and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like 
a  wit  His  letters  to  ladies  are  full  of  afifectation.  Even  in  writing 
to  his  friends,  how  forced  an  introduction  is  the  following,  of  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Addison :  ^  I  am  more  joyed  at  your  return,  than  I  should 
be  at  that  of  the  sun,  as  much  as  I  wish  for  him  in  this  melancholy 
wet  season ;  but  it  is  his  fate  too,  like  yours,  to  be  displeasing  to 
owls  and  ofa^scene  animals,  who  cannot  bear  his  lustre.'  How  stiff 
a  compliment  is  it  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Atterbury !  ^  Though 
the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  tlie  public  be  now  over,  I  dare  say 
you  are  still  tendering  its  welfare ;  as  the  sun  in  winter,  when  seem- 
ing to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  warmth  and  benedictions 
for  a  better  season.'  This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue ; 
but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  friend  corresponding  with 
another. 

The  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to  much 
advantage  in  their  letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several  agreeable 
publications.  In  the  last  age,  Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two 
most  celebrated  epistolary  writers.  Balzac's  reputation  indeed  soon 
declined,  on  account  of  his  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style. 
But  Voiture  continued  long  a  favourite  author.  His  composition 
is  extremely  sparkling ;  he  shows  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  can  trifle 
in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too 
open  and  professed  a  wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  as  a  letter  wri- 
ter. The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  are  now  esteemed  the  most 
accomplished  model  of  a  familiar  correspondenco.  Tl:cy  turn  indeed 
very  much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  the 
town ;  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  compliment <;«  and 
#*xpressions  of  fondness,  to  her  favourite  daughter;  but  withal,  ^hey 
show  such  perpe*  ai  sprightliness,  they  contain  such  easy  and  varieJ 
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narration^  and  so  many  strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful  paint 
>n&  perfectly  free  fron»  *ny  affectation,  that  they  are  justly  entitlcfl 
lo  high  praise.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  are  not 
unworthy  of  being  named  after  those  of  Madame  de  Sevignc.  They 
have  much  of  the  French  ease  and  vivacity ;  and  retain  more  the 
character  of  agreeable  epistolary  style,  than  perhaps  any  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  composition  in 
prose,  which  comprehends  a  very  numerous,  though,  in  general,  a 
very  insignificantclassof  writings,  known  by  the  name  of  romances 
and  novels.  These  may,  at  first  view,  seem  too  insignificant,  to  de- 
serve that  any  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  them.  But  I  can- 
not be  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  tracts, 
quotes  it  as  the  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that,  give  him  the  making  of 
all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to 
make  their  laws.  The  saying  was  founded  on  reflection  and  good 
^nse,  and  is  applicable  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  For  any  kind  of 
writing,  how  trifling  soever  in  appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  cur- 
rency,  and  especially  that  early  preoccupies  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand  particular  attention.  Its  influence 
Is  likely  to  be  considerable^  both  on  the  morals  and  taste  of  a  nation 

In  fact,  fictitious  histories  might  be  employed  for  very  useful 
purposes.  They  furnish  one  of  the  best  channels  for  conveying 
instruction^  for  painting  human  life  and  manners,  for  showing  the 
errors  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for  rendering 
virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious.  The  cfisct  of  well  contrived  stories, 
towards  accomplishing  these  purposes,  is  stronger  than  any  effect 
ihat  can  be  produced  by  simple  and  naked  instruction ;  and  hence  we 
find,  that  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  more  or  less  employed 
fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicles  of  knowledge.  These  have  ever 
been  the  basis  of  both  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  It  is  not,  there* 
fore,  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  writing,  considered  in  itself,  but  the 
faulty  manner  of  its  execution,  that  can  expose  it  to  any  contempt. 
Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  taste  for  fictitious  history,  as  a  proot 
of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  He  observes  very 
ingeniously,  that  uie  objects  of  this  world,  and  the  common  train  of 
afiairs  which  we  behold  going  on  in  it,  do  not  fill  the  mind,  nor  give 
it  entire  satisfaction.  We  seek  for  something  that  shall  expand  the 
mind  in  a  greater  degree :  we  seek  for  more  heroic  and  ilLstrious 
deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  surprising  events,  for  a  more  splen- 
did order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  just  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  tlian  what  we  find  here:  because  we  meet  no* 
with  these  in  true  history,  we  have  recourse  to  fictitious.  We  cre- 
ate worlds  according  to  our  fancy,  in  order  to  gratify  our  capaciou.1 
desires:  ^<  Accommodando,"  says  that  great  philosopher,  '^  rerun  i 
simulacra  ad  animi  desideria,  non  submittendo  animum  rebus, 
quod  ratio  facit,  et  historia."**     Let  us  then,  since  the  subject 

*  **  Acoommadatin;  the  appearances  of  tliing^i  to  the  desires  of  the  nitiidi  not  brinf 
nr  down  the  miody  as  history  and  philosophy  do,  to  the  course  of  events. 
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wants  ne:  her  dignity  nor  use,  make  a  few  observations  on  the  rise 
and  progn^ss  of  fictitious  history,  and  the  different  forms  it  has  as- 
sumed in  different  countries. 

In  all  countries  we  find  its  origin  very  ancient  The  genius  oi 
the  Eastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  times  much 
turned  towards  invention,  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their  divinity, 
their  philosophy,  and  their  politics,  were  clothed  in  fables  and  par* 
ables.  The  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians,  were  all  fanious 
for  their  tales.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  are  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  romantic  invention,  but  of  a  rich  and  amusing  imagi- 
nation ;  exhibiting  a  singular  and  curious  display  of  manners  and 
characters,  and  beautified  ^ith  a  very  humane  morality.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the  Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales ;  but 
they  have  now  perished,  and,  from  any  account  that  we  have  of 
them,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  loose  and  wanton  kind.  Some 
fictitious  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  composed  during  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Apuleius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  He- 
liodorus,  bishop  of  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  none  of  them 
are  considerable  enough  to  merit  particular  criticisms. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new  and 
very  singular  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world.  The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whom  the  feudal 
government  prevailed ;  the  establishment  of  single  combat,  as  an 
allowed  method  of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and  honour;  the 
appointment  of  champions  in  the  cause  of  women,  who  could  not 
maintain  their  own  rights  by  the  sword ;  top;ether  with  the  insti- 
tution of  military  tournaments,  in  which  different  kingdoms  vied 
with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in  those  times,  to  that  marvellous  sys- 
tem of  chivalry;  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  appearances  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Upon  this  were  founded  those  romances 
of  knight-errantry,  which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  still  more 
extravagant  height  than  it  had  risen  in  fact.  There  was  displayed 
in  them  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world,  hardly  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  Not  only  knights 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every  page» 
magicians,  dragons,  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses, 
enchanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles;  adventures  absolutely 
incredible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to 
the  legends,  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  magic  and  necro- 
mancy, which  then  prevailed.  This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writ- 
ings of  the  highly  moral  and  heroic  kind.  Their  knights  were 
patterns  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of  religion,  generosity,  courtesy, 
and  fidelity  ;  and  the  heroines  were  no  less  distinguished  for  mo- 
desty, delicacy,  and  the  utmost  dignity  of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  compositions  that  received  the  name  of  ro- 
mances. The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Huet,  the  learn- 
ed bishop  of  Avranche,  to  the  Provencal  troubadours,  a  sort  of 
story-tellers  and  bards  in  the  county  of  rrovence,  where  there  sub- 
sisted some  remains  of  literature  and  poetry.  The  language  which 
prevailed  in  that  country  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  ind  Crallic^  called 
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*  he  Roman  or  Romance  language ;  and,  as  the  stories  of  these  trouba- 
'iours  were  written  in  that  language,  hence  it  is  said  the  name  of 
Romance,  which  we  now  apply  to  all  fictitious  composition. 

The  earliest  of  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  the  nam« 
of  Turpin,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  written  in  the  Ilth  century. 
The  subject  is,  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers, 
or  paladinji,  in  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  France  and  part  oi 
Spaing  the  same  subject  which  Ariosto  has  taken  for  his  celebrated 
poem  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  truly  a  chivalry  romaqce,  as 
extrav^s^ant  as  any  of  the  rest,  but  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic, 
embelli2>hed  with  the  highest  graces  of  poetry.  The  romance  of 
Turpin  was  followed  by  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  stimp.  The  crusades  both  furnished  new  matter,  and  in- 
creased the  spirit  for  such  writings ;  the  Christians  against  the  Sara- 
cens made  the  common  groundwork  of  them;  and  from  the  11th 
to  the  16th  century,  they  continued  to  bewitch  all  Europe.  In 
Spain,  where  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  had  been  most 
greedily  caught,  the  ingenious  Cervantes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  contributed  greatly  to  explode  it  3  and  the  abolition 
of  tournaments,  the  prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief 
of  magic  a^.d  enchantments,  and  the  change  in  general  of  man- 
ners throughout  Europe,  began  to  give  a  new  turn  to  fictitious  com- 
position. 

Then  appeared  the  Astrasa  of  D'Urfe,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  the 
(Meiia  and  Cleopatra  of  Madame  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  the  same  style. 
These  may  be  considered  as  formine  the  second  stage  of  romance 
writing.  The  heroism  and  the  gallantry,  the  moral  and  virtuous 
turn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  still  preserved ;  but  the  dra- 
gons, the  necromancers,  and  the  enchanted  castles,  were  banished^ 
and  some  small  resemblance  to  human  nature  was  introduced.  Still 
however,  there  was  too  much  of  the  marvellous  in  them  to  please 
an  age  which  now  aspired  to  refinement  The  characters  were  dis- 
cerned to  be  strained ;  the  style  to  be  swoln ;  the  adventures  incre- 
dible; the  books  themselves  were  voluminous  and  tedious. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  composition  soon  assumed  a  third  form,  and 
from  magnificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  the  familiar 
novel.  Thcso  novels,  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  King  Charles  II.  were  in  general  of  a  trifling  nature, 
without  the  appearance  of  moral  tendency,  or  useful  instruction. 
Since  that  time,  however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and 
a  degree  of  reformation  introduced  into  thespirit  of  novel  writing. 
Imitations  of  life  and  character  have  been  professed  to  be  given 
of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in  particular  interesting  situations,  such 
as  may  actually  occur  in  life;  by  means  of  which,  what  is  lau- 
dable or  defective  in  character  and  in  conduct,  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  placed  in  a  useful  light  Upon  this  plan,  the  French 
have  produced  some  compositions  of  considerable  merit.  Gil  Bias, 
by  Le  Sage,  :s  a  book  full  of  good  sense,  and  Instructive  know- 
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ledge  of  the  world.  The  works  of  Marivaux,  espectally  his  Mari- 
anne^  discover  great  refinement  of  thought,  great  penetration  into 
human  nature,  and  paint,  with  a  very  delicate  pencil,  8on:e  of  the 
nicest  shades  and  features  in  the  distinction  of  characters.  The 
Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rousseau  is  a  production  of  very  singular  kind ; 
:n  many  of  the  events  which  are  related,  improbable  and  unnatc- 
ral ;  in  some  of  ths  details  tedious,  and  for  sonrc  of  the  scenes 
which  are  described  justly  blamable;  but  withal,  for  the  power  of 
eloquence,  for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  ardour  of  passion,  enti- 
tled to  lank  among  the  highest  productions  of  fictitious  history. 

In  this  kind  of  writing  we  arc,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, inferior  to  the  French.  We  neither  relate  so  iu;reeably,  nor 
draw  characters  with  so  much  delicacy ;  yet  we  arc  not  without 
some  performances  which  discover  the  strength  of  the  British  geni- 
us. No  fiction,  in  any  language,  was  ever  better  supported  than  the 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  it  is  carried  on  with  that 
appearance  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  takes  a  strong  hold  of  th^* 
imagination  of  all  readers,  it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  very  useful 
instruction;  by  showing  how  much  the  native  powers  of  man  may 
l)C  exerted  for  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  any  external  situation. 
Mr.  Fielding's  novels  are  highly  distinguished  for  their  humour;  a 
.humour  which,  if  not  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  kind,  is  origi- 
nal, and  peculiar  to  himself.  The  characters  which  he  draws  are 
lliely  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the  strokes  of  a  bold  pencil. 
The  general  scope  of  his  stories  is  favourable  to  humanity  and  good- 
ness of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest  work,  the  artful  con- 
duct of  the  fable,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  the  incidents  to  the 
winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserve  much  praise.  The  most  moral  of 
all  our  novel  writers  is  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  a  writer 
of  excellent  intentions,  and  of  very  considerable  capacity  and  geni- 
us ;  did  he  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  of  spinning  out  pieces  of 
amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The  trivial  performances 
which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Lives,  Adventures, 
and  Histories,  by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  bo  often  innocent,  yet 
are  most  commonly  insipid;  and  though  in  the  general  it  ought  to 
be  admitted  that  characteristical  novels,  formed  upon  nature  and 
upon  life,  without  extravagance  and  without  licentiousness,  might 
furnish  an  agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mind ;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  these  writings  have  been  for  the  most 
part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  they  oftener  tend  te 
dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  purpose.  Let  us  now- 
iherefore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  regions  of  fiction. 
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Wirr  w  If  hktmrf  dkeoufWH!  of  fully, 
Ib  iStm  two  )«rM*t:iltiig  lectures  ?  Of  the 
WMiinmg  fpe<*H«  o€  eompoBition  in 
piaH%  what  vrohfcrvod  ?  What  is  the  fint 
owtancR  given  7  Why  are  not  the  style, 
form,  and  drvas  of  such  writings,  mate- 
lial  objccus?  Rut  why,  at  uie  same 
time,  are  ihey  objects  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed? What  is  it  manifest,  every  philoso- 
phical writer  must  study,  and  what  re- 
mark follows?  Beyond  mere  perspi- 
cuity, what  are  required  ?  How  is  this 
ilhvtiaicd?  WhaL  then,  have  we  a 
right  to  demand,  Irom  every  philoso- 
phical writer  ?  But  as  he  may  possess 
this  quality,  and  still  be  a  very  dry 
^vriter,  what  should  he  study;  and 
why  ?  What  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
cmbclbeliments,  which  a  philosopher 
can  employ?  What  subjects  afford 
4eopn  for  these  ?  Whet  is  their  effect ; 
nna  why  ?  What  ^y*e  .ioes  philosophi- 
cal writini?  admit  i  WLat  else  does  it 
Of  Unit?  About  what,  hovzever,  must  he 
take  great  earn  7  Avlint  have  some  of 
the  ancients  Icf\  us?  Of  Seneca,  what 
is  observed  ?  What,  at  the  same  time, 
cannot  be  denied  ?  What  is  said  of  Mr. 
Locke'b  Treatise  on  Human  Under- 
standing: and  of  Lord  Shaflesbury's 
writings?  What  form  does  philosophical 
rnm|K»ition  sometimes  assume?  By 
whom  lins  this  form  been  used?  In 
whni  two  woys  may  it  be  executed? 
Of  iheiie  diflcrent  methods,  what  is  ob- 
•er.-eil  ?  Of  a  doihspie  thus  conducted, 
vlini  is  remafV-d?  It  requires  more 
'han  what,  and  what  ought  it  to  be  ? 
Why  does  a  dialogue  thus  copdocted, 
give  thr*  reader  a  very  agreeable  enter- 
tainmciit?  What,  trierefom,  has  an 
iiuthor  who  han  genius  for  executing 
such  a  compositbn  in  his  power  ?  Of 
the  greater  part  of  modem  dialogue 
writers,  what  is  observed?  How  is  this 
obscrvatbn  illustrated?  From  what  re- 
marks does  it  appear  that  this  is  a  very 
frigid  and  iiudpid  mannei  of  writing  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  dialo^jes  of  Plato? 
In  what  does  Plato  exc3  all  writers, 
anciea  or  modem  ?  What,  is  the  only 
fanh  of  his  imagination?  Into  what 
does  it  frequently  carry  him  ?  In  what, 
■  the  phiJopopher  at  times  lost ;  and 
what  remark  follows ''  What  is  obecr- 
red  of  Cicero's  dialogues?  What  do 
they  diow  us?  Who  has,  perhaps,  ex- 
eelled  Cieero  m  thk  maimer  of  writing? 
Of  Lueian,  os  •  dioloipie  writer,  wms 


is  observed?  Of  what  kind  of  dialogoa 
has  he  given  us  the  model  ?  What  di»- 
tinguishes  all  his  writings?  What  was 
his  great  object ;  a  nd  of  the  method  whieb 
he  took,  what  is  observed  ?  In  what  has 
he  been  followed  by  several  modem 
authors?  Who,  in  particular,  has  given 
us  dial(^es  of  this  sort,  and  wnaX  is 
said  of  them?  In  the  course  of  a  dia- 
logue, what  is  a  difficult  task*,  and 
why?  Hence,  what  follows?  Who  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of 
dialogues  in  the  English  language? 
Of  his  dialogues,  what  is  observed? 
What  is  the  cnaracter  of  Bisliop 
Berkeley's  Dialogues?  To  what  sub- 
ject does  our  author  next  proceed?  Into 
what  does  epistolary  writing  apoear  at 
first  view  to  stretch ;  and  why  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  But  for 
what  is  this  not  sufficient?  Of  writing 
of  this  kind,  what  is  further  observed  i 
Even  where  one  is  writing  a  real  letter, 
what  IB  remarked ;  and  vf\wt  instance 
is  given?  In  such  cases,  how  do  wc 
coraider  the  author?  When  does  epis- 
tolary writing  become  a  distinct  spe  • 
cics  of  composition  ?  Of  such  an  inter- 
course, wliat  is  observed;  and  when 
will  they  be  the  more  valuable?  Even 
when  may  they  still  be  interesting,  and 
more  especially  if  there  be  any  thing 
to  interest  us  m  what?  Hence,  what 
curiosity ;  and  why?  To  expect  what 
is  childish;  and  for  what  reason?  But 
still,  why  may  we  expect  to  see  more 
of  the  character  displayed  in  these 
than  in  any  other  productions?  With 
what  do  we  please  ourselves?  Upon 
what,  therefore,  will  much  of  the  merit 
of  epistolary  writing  depend  ?  What  is 
its  first  and  fundamental  requisite ;  and 
why?  What  does  this  not  banish ;  and 
of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Who  will 
not  please  long  ?  Of  the  style  of  letters 
what  is  remarked?  What  does  all 
nicety  about  words  betrav ;  and  henee 
what  should  be  avoided?  Which  are 
the  best  letters?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Wliat  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
remembered?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated? What  is  the  first  requisite,  both 
in  conversation, and  in  correspondence? 
What  illustration  of  this  remark  fol- 
lows? 

Of  Pliny's  Letters,  what  is  observod'f 
What  iSy  mdeed,  a  very  difficult  task  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  attention  to  the 
ofnnkm  of  the  worid,  in  what  he  saytf 
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What  JB  the  character  of  Cicero's  Epis- 
tles? Ofthem,  what  is  farther  observed? 
From  wliat  doesit  appear  that  the^  were 
written  without  any  intention  of  being 
publislied  to  tlie  world  ?  What  do  they 
contain ;  and  of  wlrnt  are  they  the  last 
monument?  Tlie  greatest  part  of  them 
being  written  when?  To  whom  does 
Cicero  lay  o[>en  his  heart  without 
reserve?  Of  his  corresnondence  with 
othera,  what  is  remarkca?  What  is  the 
most  distinguished  collection  of  letters 
in  the  En^ish  language ;  and  where 
are  tliey  published?  What  is  the  gene- 
ral chfiJacter  of  this  collection  ?  What 
is  observed  of  those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot? 
What  proof  is  tht$re  that  Dean  Swift's 
letters  are  unaffected  ?  What,  however, 
were  to  be  Avished?  Several  of  whose 
letters  are  masterly;  and  of  Mr.  Po()e'& 
what  is  observed?  What  instance  of  af- 
fectation have  we  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Addison ;  and  also  to  Bisliop  Atterbury  ? 
Of  the  latter  sentence,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  appears  tP  much  advan- 
tage in  the  letters  of  French  writers; 
and  to  v^hat  have  they  given  birth  ?  In 
the  last  age,  who  were  the  two  most 
celebrated  epistolary  writers?  Why 
did  Bedzac's  reputation  soon  decline  ? 
Why  did  Voiture  continue  long  a  fa- 
vourite author?  What  is  his  only  fault? 
Whose  letters  are  now  esteemed  the 
most  accomplished  model  of  a  familiar 
corrGcpondence  ?  Of  them,  what  is  fur- 
ther observed  ?  Of  the  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  what  is  re- 
marked? Wliat  other  species  of  com- 
position remains  to  be  treated  of?  How 
may  these,  at  first  view,  seem  ?  What 
does  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  one  of  his  tracts. 

2uotc,  as  the  saying  of  a  wise  man  i 
\r  tills  saving,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why?  Why  might  fictitious  histories 
be  emplovcil  for  very  useful  purposes? 
How  IS  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  have 
these  ever  been  the  basis?  What  re- 
mark, therefore,  (bllows?  Of  what  does 
Lord  Bacon  take  notice;  and  what 
does  he  observe?  On  what,  therefbi-e. 
shall  we  make  a  few  observations  i 
Of  its  origin,  what  is  remarked  ?  W^hat 
is  observed  of  the  genius  of  eastern 
natnns;  and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
What  is  said  of  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments? Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
of  what  do  we  hear ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them  ?  What  fictitious  histories  still 
remain ;  and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
Of  this  sort  of  writing  during  the  dark 
■geg,  what  ir  remaned?  What  gave 


rise,  in  those  times,  to  that  marvencnB 
system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  ofihe 
most  singular  appearances  in  tlie  IimIo- 
ry  of  mankind  1  Upo/i  tius,  whai  were 
found'-d  ?  In  them,  what  was  display- 
ed ?  What  merit  did  tiicy  possess  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrai*  )di  To  wliat  je 
the  origin  of  this  a'ur.e  traced;  and  by 
whom?  Which  is  the  earliest  of  these 
romances ;  and  what  is  the  subject  ot 
it  ?  For  what  celcbraicd  poem  is  lim 
same  subject  taken ;  and  what  is  ob- 
served of  it?  By  what  wae  the  romance 
of  Turpin  followed?  What  was  the 
efiect  or  the  crusades?  Who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  contributed 
greatly  to  explode  tliir  Kind  of  writing; 
and  what  followed?  What  then  ap- 
peared ;  and  how  rri.;y  these  be  consider- 
ed ?  What  were  Mi  preserved ;  but 
what  was  banished  ?  Still  what  objee^ 
tion  was  there  to  them  ?  Hence,  what 
form  did  this  sort  of  com|j06itk>n  soon  as- 
sume ?  Of  these  novels  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Upon  this  plan,  what  have  the 
French  effected  ?  Of  Gil  Bias,  whai  k 
observed  ?  Wliat  is  the  character  of 
the  works  of  Marivaux?  Of  the  Nou- 
velle  Heloise  of  Rous«eau,  what  is  re 
marked?  What  is  Xlv  <<tateof  Oius  inu«i 
of  writing  in  Great  Britain  ?  In  wnat 
respects  arc  we  infcki^  to  their  yei 
what  remark  follows  ?  To  illustrate  this, 
what  work  k  mentioaed  j  and  what  is 
observed  cf  it?  What  is  the  characier 
of  Mr.  Fielding's  novels ;  and  how  are 
his  characters  drawn?  Wliy  does  his 
Tom  Jones  deserve  much  praise  ?  Who 
is  the  most  moral  of  all  our  novel  wri- 
ters; and  of  him,  what  is  observiHt  'T 
What  is  remarked  of  the  trivia,  iier^ 
formances  which  daily  appear  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Philo0odliical  writing. 

A.  It«  object. 

fi.  Perspicuity,  iti  first  requinte. 
c.  It  admits  of  a  polished,  neat,  and  ofe 
gant  style. 

2.  Dialorue. 

▲•  A  direct  ccnvcraation. 

B.  The  recital  of  a  oonvcrsataoiu 
c.  Ancient  and  modem  dialo^^iata. 

3.  Epistolary  writing. 

A.  When  a  distinct  speciesnfoomporfiVtt 

B.  ItmustacauaintuswiththettOthor. 
c  Distinguisned  ancieni  and    wo^mu 

epistolary  writen. 

4.  Fictitious  history. 

A.  l^rd  Bacon's  remark. 

B.  Its  orisin,  Yery  ancient. 
c.  htfdimreiiifiiiiiia. 

D.  The  most  distutfuuhed  prodootiflns 
sCthisk^ 
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NATURE  OP  POETRY....ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PRO- 

6R£SS....yERSIFICATI0N. 

I  HATB  now  finished  my  ob^ervttions  on  the  different  kinds  of 
wiiting  in  prose.  What  remains  is,  to  treat  of  poetical  composition. 
Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  its  particular  kinds, ) 
d«9eign  this  lecture  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  poetry  in 
general,  wherein  I  shall  treat  of  its  nature,  give  an  account  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  make  some  observations  on  versification,  or  poetical  num- 


Our  first  inquiry  must  be.  What  is  poetry  ?  and  wherein  does  it 
differ  from  prose  ?  The  answer  to  this  questioa  is  not  so  easy  as 
might  at  first  be  imagined ;  and  critics  have  differed  and  disputed 
much,  concerning  the  proper  definition  of  poetry.  Some  have  made 
Its  essence  to  consist  in  fiction,  and  support  their  opinion  by  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  this  is  certainly  too  limited  a  de- 
finition ;  for  though  fiction  may  have  a  great  share  in  many  poetical 
compositions,  yet  many  subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be  feigned ;  as 
where  the  potet  describes  objects  which  actually  exist,  or  pours  forth 
the  real  sentiments  of  his  own  heart.  Others  have  made  the  cha- 
racteristic of  poetry  to  lie  in  imitation.  But  this  is  altogether  loose : 
for  several  other  arts  imitate  as  well  as  poetry ;  and  an  imitation  of 
human  manners  and  characters  may  be  carried  on  in  the  humblest 
prose,  no  less  than  in  the  more  lofty  poetic  strain. 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  think,  can 
be  given  of  poetry,  is,  <  that  it  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  en- 
livened imagination,  formed,  ihost  commonly,  into  regular  numbers.' 
The  historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  address  themselves,  for 
the  most  part,  primarily  to  the  understanding:  their  direct  aim  is  to 
Infoi  m,  to  persuade,  or  to  instruct  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet 
is  to  please,  and  to  move ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  imagination,  and 
the  passions,  that  he  speaks.  Hq  may,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in 
his  view,  to  instruct,  and  to  reform ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleas- 
ing and  moving,  that  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  su|>- 
posed  to  be  animated  by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  ima» 
gination,  or  engages  his  passions;  and  which,  of  course,  communi* 
catei>  to  his  style  a  peculiar  elevation  suited  to  his  ideas ;  very  differ- 
ent from  that  mode  of  expression,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in 
its  cahn,  ordinary  state.  I  have  added  to  my  definition,  that  this 
language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed,  most  commonly ^  into 
regular  numbers;  because,  though  versification  be,  in  general,  the 
exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forms  of  verm 
so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose; 
such  as  the  verse  of  Terence's  Comedies;  and  there  is  also  a  species 
of  mtwe,  HO  measured  in  its  cadence*  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tonCf 
3P 
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M  to  approach  very  near  to  poetical  numbers;. such  as  the  Telema- 
chus  of  Fenelon  ;  »nd  the  English  translation  of  Ossian.  The  truth 
)Sy  verse  and  prose,  on  some  occasions,  run  into  one  another,  like 
li^ht  and  shade.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit 
where  eloquence  ends,  and  poetry  begins;  nor  is  there  any  occasion 
for  being  very  precise  about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  nature  of 
each  is  understood*  These  are  the  minutias  of  criticism,  concerning 
which,  frivolous  writers  are  always  disposed  to  squabble ;  but  which 
deserve  not  any  particular  discussion.  The  truth  and  justness  of  the 
definition,  which  I  have  given  of  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from 
the  account  which  I  am  now  to  give  of  its  origin ;  and  which  will 
tend  to  throw  light  on  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to  deliver, 
concerning  its  various  kinds. 

The  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the  in- 
vention of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry 
to  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musseus.  There  were,  perhaps,  such  per- 
sons as  these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in  the  Grecian 
countries.  But  long  before  such  names  were  heard  of,  and  among 
nations  where  they  were  never  known,  poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  imagine,  that  poetry  and  music  are  art»  which  belong  only 
to  polished  nations.  They  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  belong  to  all  nations,  and  to  all  ages ;  though,  like  other 
arts  founded  in  nature,  they  have  been  more  cultivated,  and  from  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion in  some  countries  than  in  others.^  In  order  to  explore  the  rise 
of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds;  we 
must  go  back  to  the  age  of  huntera  and  of  shepherds;  to  the  high- 
est antiquity ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of  manners  among  mankind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  antiquity 
affirms,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.  But  in  what  sense  this 
seemingly  strange  paradox"  holds  true,  has  not  always  been  well  un- 
derstood. There  never,  certainly,  w^s  any  period  of  society,  in  which 
men  conversed  together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very  humble 
and  scanty  prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  car* 
ried  on  intercourse  among  themselves,  relating  to  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  life.  But  from  the  very  beginning  of  society,  there  were 
occasions  on  which  they  met  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  pub- 
lic assemblies;  and  on  all  such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  mu- 
sic, song,  and  dance,  made  their  principal  entertainment.  It  is 
chiefly  in  America,  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  madti 
acquainted  with  men  in  their  savage  state.  We  learn  from  the  par- 
licular  and' concurring  accounts  of  travellers,  that  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  that  vast  continent,  especially  among  the  northern  tribes,  with 
whom  we  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and  song  are,  at  all  their 
meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  that 
;he  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  themselves  most  on 
•nch  occasions ;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate  their  religious 
rites;  that  by  these  they  lament  their  public  and  private  calamities, 
the  death  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors;  express  their  joy  on 
dieir  victories ;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  nation,  and  their 
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heroes ;  exeite  etch  other  to  perforin  brare  exploits  in  war,  or  stif' 
(er  death  and  torments  with  unshaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  see  the  first  begtnningis  of  poetic  compositiony  in 
thoHc  rudeeffusionSi  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion  suf^ 
gested  to  untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events,  aiul  b\ 
tiieir  meeting  together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would 
early  distinguish  this  language  of  song,  from  that  in  which  they  cor> 
vi*rsed  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life;  namely,  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement of  words,  and  the  employment  of  bold  figures  of  speech. 
It  would  invert  words,  or  change  them  from  that  order  in  which  thev 
are  commonly  placed,  to  that  which  most  suited  the  train  in  which 
they  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination,  or  which  was  most  accommo- 
dated to  the  cadence  of  the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved.  Under  the 
influence  too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objects  do  not  appear  to  us  such 
as  they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes  us  see  them.  ^  We 
magnify  and  exa^erate;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others  in  what  cau- 
ses our  emotion;  we  oompare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest;  wc 
call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  our- 
selves to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those  various 
movements  of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression,  which  we 
now  distinguish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prosopopceia, 
siuiile,  &c.  but  which  are  no  other  than  the  native  original  language 
of  poetry  among  the  most  barbarous  nations. 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  by  nature.  The  same  impulse 
which  prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain 
melody,  or  modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or  ^ 
grtef,  of  admiration,  love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound, 
which,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  habit  and  association,  makes 
such  pathetic  impressions  on  the  fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild 
barbarians.  Music  and  poetry,  therefore,  had  the  same  rise:  they 
were  prompted  by  the  same  occasions ;  they  were  united  in  song ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  continued  united,  they  tended,  without  doubt, 
mutuaUy  to  heighten  and  exalt  each  other's  power.  The  first  poets 
sung  their  own  verses;  and  hence  the  beginning  of  what  we  call 
versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful  order  than  prose,  so 
as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody*  The  liberty  of  transposi- 
tion, or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  I  observed,  would  natu- 
rally assume,  made  it  easier  to  form  the  words  into  some  sort  ol 
numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Very  harsh  and 
uncouth,  we  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  would  be  at  first. 
Hut  the  pleasure  was  felt ;  it  was  studied ;  and  versification,  by  dc« 
grecs,  pabsed  into  an  art. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  compositions 
which  were  either  recorded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradition, 
could  be  no  other  than  poetical  composition^.  *  No  other  than  these 
could  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  cheir  rude  uncivilized  state.  In- 
deed, they  knew  no  other.  Cool  reasoning  and  plain  discourse  had 
no  povver  to  attract  savage  tribes,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  him- 
self forth,  or  to  draw  the  crpivd  to  listen^  but  the  high  powers  pf  pas 
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sion,  of  music,  and  of  song.  This  vehicle,  therefore,  and  m»  other, 
eould  be  employed  by  chiefs  and  legvsiators,  when  they  meant  to  in- 
struct or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is,  likewise,  a  farther  reason 
why  sDch  compositions  only  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity  >  he* 
cause,  before  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could  last,  and  be  re- 
membered. The  ear  gave  asristance  to  the  memory,  by  the  help 
of  numbers ;  fathers  repealed  and  sung  them  to  their  children ;  and 
by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  ballads,  were  conveyed  all  the  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  all  the  instruction  of  the  first  ages.       ^  ^ 

The  earliest  accounts  which  hist<Hry  gives  us  concerning  all  na- 
tions, bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  I  n  the  first  ages  of  G  reeee,  priests^ 
philosophers,  and  statesmen,  all  delivered  their  instructions  in  poetry* 
Apollo,Orpheo8,andAmphion,theirmostancientbards,arerepresent<- 
ed  as  the  first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  founders  of  law  and  civili- 
zation. Minos  and  Thales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  laws  which  they  com- 
{K>sed  ;*  and  till  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus, 
history  had  appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  poetical  tales. 

In  the  same  manner,  among  all  other  nations,  poets  and  songs  are 
the  first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among  the  Scythian 
or  Gothic  nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  were  scalders,  or 
poets ;  and  it  is  from  their  Runic  songs,  that  the  most  early  writers 
of  their  history,  such  as  Saxo-Grammaticus^  acknowledge  that'  they 
had  derived  their  chief  information.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  in 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  we  know  in  what  admiration  their  bards 
were  held,  and  how  great  influence  they  possessed  over  the  people 
They  were  both  poets  and  musicians,  as  all  the  first  poets,  in  every 
country,  were.  They  were  always  near  the  person  of  the  chief  or 
sovereign ;  they  recorded  all  his  great  exploits ;  they  were  employ- 
ed as  tlie  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes,  and  their  persons 
were  held  sacred. 

From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  songs  among  the  antiqu*  v'es  of  all  countries,  so  we  may 
expect,  that  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance,  during  the  primitive  periods  of  every  country.  The  occa 
sions  of  their  being  composed,  arc  every  where  nearly  the  same. 
The  praises  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  celebration  of  famed  ancestors, 
the  racital  of  martial  deeds,  songs  of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamenta- 
tion over  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  their  countrymen,  occur 
among  all  nations ;  and  the  same  enthusiasm  and  fire,  the  same  wild 
and  irregular,  but  animated  composition,  concise  and  glowing 
style,  bold  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  general  distin- 
guishing characters  of  all  the  most  ancient  original  poetry.  That 
strong  hyperbolical  manner  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
1o  call  the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  the  earliest 
poetical  productions  came  to  us  from  the  East,)  is  in  truth  no  more 
oriental  than  occidental ;  it  is  characteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  of 
a  country ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  that  pe* 
riod  which  first  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song.     Mankind  never  re- 
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^emble  each  other  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  socieiv. 
Its  subsequent  rev^olutions  giv^e  birth  to  the  principal  distinctions  o( 
t  haracter  among  nations,  and  divert,  into  channels  widely  separated, 
that  current  ofhuman  genius  and  manners,  whieh  descends  origin- 
Ally  from  one  springs 

Diversity  of  climate,  and  t»f  manner  of  living,  will,  however,  oc- 
casion some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  nations; 
chiefly  aoeof  ding  as  those  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious,  or  of  a 
more  gentle  spint;  and  according  as  they  advance  faster  or  slower 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation.  Thus  we  find  all  the  remains  xtf  the  an* 
cient  Gothic  poetry  remarkably  fierce,  and  breatiiing  nothing  but 
slaugiiter  and  blood;  while  the  Peruvian  and  the  Chinese  songs 
lurned,  from  the  earliest  times,  upon  milder  subjects.  The  Celtic 
poetry,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  though  chiefly  of  the  martial  kind, 
yet  had  attained  a  considerable  mixture  of  tenderness  and  refine- 
ment ;  in  consequence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  poetry  among  the 
Celtae,  by  means  of  a  series  and  succession  of  bards  which  had  been 
rntablished  for  ages.     So  Lucan  informs  us : 

Voe  quoque  qui  fortei  aniiaoi,  belloque  parenpCoe 

LftadibtM  in  loa^um  vates  4iffundiUt  cvnm, 

Pturima  secuii  fudistis  carnina  bardt.*  L.  44. 

Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  poetry  appears  to  have 
soon  received  a  philosophical  cast,  from  what  we  are  informed  con- 
cerning the  subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Museeus,  who  treated  of 
creation  and  of  chaos,  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
rise  of  things;  and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  advanced  sooner  to 
philosophy,  and  proceeded  with  a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  re- 
ijnement,  than  most  other  nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  greatest  po- 
ets of  the  east;  and  among  them,  as  among  other  nations,  poetry 
was  the  earliest  vehicle  of  all  their  learning  and  instruction.t  The 
ancient  Arabs,  we  are  informed,^  valued  themselves  much  on  their 
metrical  compositions,  whieh  were  of  two  sorts;  the  one  they  com- 
pared to  loose  pearls,  and  the  other  to  pearls  strung.  In  the  former, 
the  sentences  or  verses  were  without  connexion ;  and  their  beauty 
tirose  from  the  elegance  of  the  expression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
sentiment  The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  generally 
comprehended  in  such  independent  proverbial  apophthegms,  formed 
into  verse.  lo  this  respect  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  a  great  part  of  whieh  book  consists  of 
unconnected  poetry,  like  the  loose  pearls  of  the  Arabians.  The 
t<ame  form  of  composition  appears  also  in  the  book  of  Job.     Tlie 

*  Tou  toa,  ye  hardi,  whoa  lacred  raptures  fire, 
To  chaunt  your  iMfoeii  to  your  country's  lyre. 
Who  consecrate  in  yoar  Uamortal  strain, 
Btave  patriot  souls  in  righteoat  battle  slaio ; 
Securdy  aow  the  useful  task  renew, 
And  noblest  themes  In  deathless  songs  pursue  Rowi. 

t  Vid.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  chap  de  la  Podsie  dtn  Persaai. 

t  Vjd.PreUia^naxy  disoc^urse  to  Sale's  Tr^oslatioa  ^fthe  Kona 
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Oreeks  beem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  regulav 
structure,  and  cloeer  connexion  <tf  parts,  into  tlieir  poetical  writings. 

During  the  infancy  of  poetry,  all  the  different  kinds  of  it  lay 
confused,  and  were  mingled  in  the  same  composition,  according 
as  inclination,  enthusiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  po» 
et's  strain.  In  the  {progress  of  society  and  arts,  they  began  to 
assume  those  different  regular  iorms»  and  to  be  distinguished  by 
those  different  names  under  which  we  now  know  them.  But  in 
the  first  rude  state  of  poetical  effusions,  we  can  easily  discern  the 
seeds  and  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  poetry.  Odes  and 
hymns,  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  compo- 
sitions ;  according  as  the  bards  were  moved  by  religious  feelingst^ 
by  exultation,  resentment,  love,  or  any  other  warm  sentiment,  to 
pour  themselves  forth  in  song.  Plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry,  would 
as  naturally  arise  from  lamentations  over  their  deceased  friends,. 
The  recital  of  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and  their  ancestors, 
9^ve  birth  to  what  we  now  call  epic  poetry ;  and  as  not  content  with 
simply  reciting  these,  they  woulil  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their 
public  meetings,  to  represent  them,  by  introducing  different  bards, 
speaking  in  the  character  of  their  heroes,  and  answering  each  other, 
we  find  in  this  the  first  outlines  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first  ages 
of  society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are  now, 
from  each  other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  different  kinds  ot 
poetry  then  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now  caU  letters,  of 
composition  of  any  kind,  was  then  blended  in  one  mass.  At  first, 
history,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  were  all  the  san^.  Whoever  want- 
ed to  move  or  to  persuade,  to  inform  or  to  entertain  his  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the  subject,  accompanied  his  sentiment 
and  tales  with  the  melody  of  song.  This  wai  the  case  in  that  perioJ 
of  society,  when  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  builder,  the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  were  united  in  one 
person.  When  the  progress  of  society  brought  on  a  separation  of  the 
different  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led  also  by  degrees  to  a 
separation  of  the  different  literary  provinces  from  each  other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented;  records  of 
past  transactions  began  to  be  kept;  men,  occupied  with  the  subjects 
of  policy  and  useful  arts,  wished  now  to  be  instructed  and  inform- 
ed, as  well  as  moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected  upon  the 
affairs  of  life ;  and  were  interested  by  what  was  real,  not  fabulous, 
in  past  transactions.  The  historian,  therefore,  now  laid  aside  the 
busxins  of  poetry ;  he  wrote  in  prose,  and  attempted  to  give  a 
faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  former  events.  The  philosopher 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  understanding.  Tlie  orator  stu- 
died to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and  retained  more  or  less  of  the 
ancient  passionate  and  glowing  style,  according  as  it  was  conducive 
to  his  purpose.  Poetry  became  now  a  separate  art,  calculated 
chiefly  to  please,  and  confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as  rclatc*d 
to  the  imagination  and  passions.  Even  its  earliest  companion,  music, 
was  in  a  great  measure  divided  from  it 
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These  sepentionsy  brought  all  the  literary  aits  into  a  more  regular 
form,  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  cultivation  of 
each.  Poetry,  however,  in  its  ancient  original  conditio n,  was  per 
haps  more  vigorous  than  it  is  in  its  modern  stale,  ll  include(< 
tlien  the  whole  burst  of  the  human  mind;  the  whole  exertion  of  it^ 
imaginative  faculties.  It  spoke  then  the  language  of  passion,  and 
no  other;  for  to  passion,  it  owed  its  birth.  Prompted  and  inspired 
by  olgectSy  which  to  him  seemed  great,  by  events  which  interested 
his  country  or  his  friends,  the  early  bard  arose  and  sung.  He  sung 
indeed  in  wild  and  disorderly  strains ;  but  tliey  were  the  native  effu- 
sions of  his  heart ;  they  were  the  ardent  conceptions  of  admiration 
ur  resentment,  of  sorrow  or  friendship,  which  he  )>oured  forth.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and  artless  strain  of  the 
ftrst  poetry  of  all  nations,  we  should  often  find  somewhat  tliat  capti- 
vates and  transports  the  mind.  In  after  ages,  when  poetry  became 
a  regular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain,  authors  began  to 
affect  what  they  did  not  feel.  Composing  coolly  in  their  closets, 
they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than  to  express  it;  they 
tried  to  force  their  imagination  into  raptures,  or  to  supply  the  defect 
of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  ornaments  which  might  give 
oom position  a  splendid  appearance. 

The  separation  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequences  noi 
lavourable  in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  many  respects  hurtful 
to  music*  As  long  as  they  remained  united,  music  enlivened  and 
:tiiimated  poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and  expression  to  musi- 
ral  sound.  The  music  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond  doubt,  ex 
tremely  simple ;  and  must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetic 
notes,  as  the  voice  could  adapt  to  the  words  of  the  song.  .Musical 
instruments,  such  as  flutes,  and  pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few 
strings,  appear  to  have  been  early  invented  among  some  nations;  bi^ 
no  more  was  intended  by  these  instruments,  than  simply  to  accom- 
pany the  voice,  and  to  heighten  the  melody  of  song.  The  poet's 
strain  was  always  heard ;  and,  from  many  circumstances,  it  appears, 
that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  other  nations,  the 
bard  sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or  lyre  at  the  same 
timo.  In  this  state,  the  art  of  music  was, when  it  produced  all  those 
great  efiects,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  ancient  history.  And 
certain  it  is,  tiiat  from  simple  music  only,  and  from  music  accom- 
panied with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong  expression, 
nnd  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instrumental 
music  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet's 
song,  and  formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of 
harmony,  it  lost  all  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  emotions ;  and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere  amusement,  among 
polisiicd  and  luxurious  nations. 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  remainu 
of  its  first  and  original  connexion  with  music.     By  being  uttered 

*  Sec  Dr.  Browu^i  Ducertatioa  on  the  Jiiu,  Uuutn^  and  Sepuraiion  of  Puciry  and 
Mmdc. 
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in  song,  it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  Into  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  words  and  syllables,  very  diSercntin  different  countries ;  but  f  uch, 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  and  agree- 
Able  in  sound.  Whencearisestbatgreatcharacteristicof  poetry  which 
we  now  call  verse ;  a  subject  which  c^mes  next  to  be  treated  of. 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature;  but  as  I  am  sensible,  that  were 
I  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rise  to 
discussions,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  as 
minute,  I  shall  confine  myselt  to  a  few  observations  upon  English 
tersiiication. 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical 
kind,  rested  their  versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that  is, 
the  length  or  shortness  of  their  syllables.  Others,  who  did  not  make 
the  quantities  of  their  syllables  be  so  distinctly  perceived  in  pro- 
nouncing them,  rested  the  melody  of  their  verse  upon  the  number 
of  syllables  it  contained,  upon  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  and 
pauses  in  it,  and  frequently  upon  that  return  of  corresponding  sounds, 
which  we  call  rhyme.  The  former  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
Mu\  Romans;  the  latter  is  the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modern 
nations.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  every  syllable,  or  the  far 
"greatest  number  at  least,  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  determined 
quantity ;  and  their  manner  of  pronouncing  rendered  this  so  sensible 
to  the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  was  counted  precisely  equal  in  time 
to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the  num  her  of  syllables  con- 
tained in  thei/  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to  vary.  It  may  extend 
to  17;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer  than  1.3;  but  the  mu- 
sical time  was«  notwithstanding,  precisely  the  sam«».  in  every  hexa- 
meter verse,  and  was  always  equal  to  that  of  12  long  syllables.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the  proper  mixture 
and  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables  which  ou^ht  to  compose 
it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metrical  feet,  dactyles, 
spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  the  accuracy  of 
composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  constructed  as  to 
complete  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  for  instance,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables  so  disposed, 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which 
might  be  either  dactyles  or  spondees  (as  the  musical  time  of  both 
these  is  the  same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the  fifth  foot  was 
regularly  to  be  a  dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spondee.* 


*  Somft  writcn  imngine,  that  the  fMt  in  Lntin  venc  were  intendeci  to  corre^poad 
'!>  Imrs  in  mimic,  nnd  to  form  musicfd  intervals  or  distinctions^  sensible  to  ihu  ear 
M  the  pronunciation  of  the  line.  Had  this  kteen  the  case,  every  kind  of  ver»e  must 
liMve  liati  a  peculiar  order  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.  But  the  common  pri«odiet 
•how  that  there  are  several  forma  of  Latin  verse  which  are  capable  of  liein|^  RMsa- 
■tired  indifTerently,  by  a  scries  of  feet  of  very  different  kind«.  For  instance,  what  b 
called  the  Asclepedsan  verse  (in  which  the  first  ode  of  Horace  is  written)  may  be 
Manned  either  by  a  Spondeus,  two  Chortantbus's,  and  a  Pyrrichius  ;  or  by  a  Spon* 
diMtx,  a  TlMctyhis  succeeded  by  a  Cssimi,  and  two  Dactylua's.  I'he  common  Penta. 
iiirter,  and  some  other  forms  of  verse,  admit  the  like  varieti(*s  ;  and  yet  the  melody 
i»f  the  ver^e,  remains  alwavs  the  unme,  thotieh  it  he  scanne<l  by  different  feet.  This 
proviMi,  thiit  the  mctricnl  ftr«>t  wen*  not  sensible  in  the  pronrnciation  of  the  line,  b«it 
ware  iuiifiulcd  (Uily  to  rc|^uUu*  ii»  cou«iriu:tUni  v  or    applied  as  uieasnm*  to  try 


/\ 
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The  introduction  of  these  feet  into  English  verse,  would  be  alto 
i^ciher  out  of  place;  for  the  genius  of  our  language  corresponds  not 
III  this  respect  to  Greek  or  Latin.  I  say  not,  that  we  have  no 
!Tgard  to  quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Many 
^crrds  we  ha^e,  especially  our  words  consisting  of  several  sy  liable^. 
where  the  qpantityi  or  the  long  and  short  syllables,  are  invariubly 
fixed ;  but  great  numbers  we  have  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  al- 
together loose.  This  is  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  con- 
sisting of  two  syllables,  and  with  almdst  all  our  monosyllables. 
Ir  general,  the  difference  made  between  long  and  short  syllables,  in 
tMir  manner  of  pronouncing  them,is  so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so 
viuch  liberty  is  left  us  for  making  them  either  long  or  short  at  ploa- 
9ure,  that  mere  quantity  js  of  very  little  effect  in  English  versification. 
The  only  perceptible  difference  among  our  syllables,  arises  from 
some  of  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  percussion  of  voice, 
which  we  call  aqceot  This  accent  does  not  always  make  the  sylla- 
ble longer,  but  gives  it  more  force  of  sound  only ;  and  it  is  upon  a 
'Hu*tain  order  and  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables, 
iniinitely  more  than  upon  their  being  long  or  short,  that  the  melody 
of  our  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope's  lines,  and  in 
reciting  them  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  far  as  our  quanti- 
ties are  sensible,  the  music  of  the  verse  will  not  be  much  injured : 
whereas,  if  we  do  not  accent  the  syllables  according  as  the  verse 
dictates,  its  melody  will  be  totally  destroyed.* 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  may  be  called  an  iambic  struc- 
ture ;  that  is,  composed  of  a  succession,  nearly  aHernate,  of  syllables, 
not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented.  With  regard  to 
the  place  of  these  accents,  however,  some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  Very  often,  though  not  always,  the  line  begins  with 
an  unaccented  syllable;  and  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  un- 
accented syllables  follow  each  other.  But  in  general,  theve  are 
either  five,  or  four,  accented  syllables  in  each  line.  The  number  of 
syllables  is  ten,  unless  where  an  Alexandrine  verse  is  occasionally  ad- 
milted.  In  verses  not  Alexandrine,  instances  occur  where  the  line 
ap|>ears  to  have  more  than  the  limited  number.  But  in  such  instan- 
ces, I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables  are 

wild  her  the  taGcetilon  of  long  and  short  syllables  was  such  as  soiled  the  molori^ 
of  the  verse;  and  as  feet  of  different  kinds  conld  sometimes  be  applied  for  thi« 
purpose,  hence  it  happened,  that  some  forms  of  rerse  were  capable  of  beings  scan- 
neti  in  different  ways.  For  measuring^  the  hexameter  line,  no  otlier  feet  were 
found  so  proper  as  dactyles  and  spondees,  and  Uierefore  by  these  It  is  uniformK 
■canned.  But  no  ear  is  sensible  of  the  termination  of  each  foot,  in  reading  an  hei> 
•meter  line.  From  a  mixapprehenslon  of  this  matter,  I  apprehend  that  confusion 
has  sometimes  arnen  among  writers.  In  treating  of  the  prosody  both  of  Ladn  ami  of 
English  verse. 

*  See  this  well  Illustrated  in  Lord  Monboddo's  Treatise  of  The  Origin  and  Progre^t  oj 
fjnngutttfej  vol.  ii.  under  the  head  of  the  prosody  of  language.  He  shows  that  this  in 
not  only  the  constitution  of  our  own  verse,  but  that,  by  our  manner  of  reading  Latin 
reme,  wt»  make  its  music  nearly  the  same.  For  we  certainly  do  not  pronouuce  it  ac- 
conlliig  fo  the  ancient  quantities,  so  as  to  make  the  musical  time  of  one  long  syllnble 
rqiia!  to  two  *hoii  f»ne«;  hut  ncconiinptoa  succession  of  accented  and  unacceufed  sylhi- 
L)«*«.  onlv  mixpd  tu  n  ratio  differpnt  from  thul  of  our  own  v^rse.  No  Roman  ould  pui 
te'tilv  uuil!-i'<fnu()  our  proiiuuciatioii. 

3« 
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so  slurred  in  pronouncing,  as  to  bring  the  verse,  with  respect  to  its 
efiect  upon  the  car«  within  the  usual  bounds. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our  verse,  is 
the  ca^ural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  line. 
Some  pause  of  this  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is  found  in  ttie 
verse  of  most  nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be  shown,  in  the  Latin 
hexameter.  In  the  French  heroic  vei^e  it  is  very  sensible.  That 
k  a  verse  of  twelve  syllables ;  and  in  every  line,  just  after  the  sixth 
syllable,there  falls  regularly  and  indispensably  a  caesural  pause,  di- 
viding the  line  into  two  equal  hemisticks.  For  example,  in  the  fii'st 
lines  of  Boileau's  Epistle  to  the  King: 

Jeune  U  vaillant  lieros  I  dont  la  hauto  sagesie 
N*est  point  le  fruit  tardif  |  d'une  leote  vieiUegse, 
Qui  feul  sanf  Ministre  J  h  I'example  des  Dieux, 
Soutieiit  tout  par  toi-mcme  |  &  voit  tous  par  tei  yeuz. 

In  tliis  train  all  their  verses  proceed ;  the  one  half  of  the  line  always 
answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  on 
the  ear  without  intermission  or  change ;  which  is  certainly  a  defect 
in  their  verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much  for  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  heroic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advan- 
tage of  our  English  verse,  that  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied 
through  four  different  syllables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  fall 
after  tiie  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  or  the  7th  syllable;  and  according  as 
the  pause  is  placed  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of 
the  verse  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diversified.  By 
this  means,  uncommon  richness  and  variety  are  added  to  English 
versification. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is,  after  the  4th  syllable,  the 
briskest  melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  most  spirited  air  given 
to  the  line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Mr. 
Pope  has,  with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construction  of  the 
verse  to  the  subject 

On  her  white  breast  |  a  sparldmg  crofi  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  f  and  iufideli  adore ; 
Her  lively  looks  j  a  sprighdy  mind  disclose, 
Qittck  as  her  eyei  \  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 
Favours  to  none,  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  reject^  |  l)ut  never  once  offends. 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable,  which  divides  the  line 
Into  two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered.  The  verse 
loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  With  the  former  pause, 
and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

Eternal  sunshine  |  of  the  spotless  mind, 

Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wish  resi^*d. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the  tenoui  of 
the  music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.  The  verse  marches  now 
with  a  more  slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in  any  of  Uie  two  for- 
mer cases. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus*  son,  I  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  |  O  goddess  sinf  t 
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But  tne  grave,  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  Msnbiblc,  wIipd 
the  pause  tails  after  the  7th  syllable,  which  is  the  nearest  place  ^'^ 
the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  occupy.  This  kind  of  verse  occuih 
tlie  seldomest,  but  has  a  happy  e^ect  in  diversifying  the  melody.  1 1 
produces  that  slow  Alexandrine  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close ; 
and  for  this  reason,  such  lines  almost  never  occur  togetlier,  but  are 
used  in  finishing  the  couplet. 

Knd  in  Uie  smooth  detcripiion  |  murmur  itill, 
Loug  loT*d,  ador'd  ideu  !  |  all  adieu. 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  verses  in  rhyme ;  because  in 
Uiese,  our  versification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.     As  blank 
verse  is  of  a  freer  kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  less  cadence  or 
tone, the  pauses,  in  it,  and  the  effect  of  tliem,  are  not  always  so  sen« 
sible  to  the  ear.     It  is  constructed,  however, entirely  upon  the  same 
principles  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  pause.     There  are  some 
who,  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety  and  the  power  of  our  heroic  verse, 
have  maintained  that  it  admits  of  musical  pauses,  not  only  after 
those  four  syllables,  where  I  assigned  their  place,  but  after  any  one 
syllable  in  the  verse  indifferently,  where  the  sense  directs  it  to  be 
placed.     This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain  that 
there  is  no  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of  the  verse ; 
since,  according  to  this  notion,  the  pause  is  formed  entirely  by  the 
meaning,  not  by  the  music.     But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary 
both  to  the  nature  of  versification,  and  the  experience  of  every 
good  ear.*     Those  certainly  are  the  happiest  lines,  wherein  the 
pause,  prompted  by  the  melody,  coincides  in  some  degree  with  thai 
of  the  sense,  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  the  mean- 
ing.    Wherever  any  opposition  between  the  music  and  the  sense 
chances  to  t^e  place,  I  observed  before,  in  treating  of  pronunciation 
or  delivery,  that  the  proper  method  of  reading  these  lines,  is  to  read 
them  according  as  the  sense  dictates,  neglecting  or  slurring  the  cae^ 
sural  pause ;  which  renders  the  line  less  graceful  indeed,  but,  how- 
ever, does  not  entirely  destroy  its  sound. 

Our  biank  verse  possesses  great  advantages,  and  is  indeed  a  noble, 
bold^  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.  The  principal 
defect  in  rhyme,  is  the  full  close  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at 
the  end  of  every  couplet.  Blank  verse  is  freed  from  this ;  and  al- 
lows the  lines  to  run  into  each  other  with  as  great  liberty  as  the  La- 
tin hexameter  permits,  perhaps  with  greater.  Hence  it  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  subjects  of  dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more 

*  lo  the  Italian  heroic  Terse,  employed  by  Tasso  in  his  Gierusalemme,  and 
Ariosto  in  his  Orlando,  the  pauses  are  of  the  same  varied  nature  witli  those  whii-h 
1  have  shown  to  belong  to  English  venification,  and  fall  after  the  same  four  sylla 
hies  in  the  line.  Marmontel,  in  his  PoOtique  Fraii9oise,  vol.  i.  p.  269,  takes  iio 
Cice,  that  the  construction  of  verse  is  common  to  the  Italians  and  the  EngliRh;  and 
defends  the  uniformity  of  the  French  csesural  pause  upon  this  ground,  that  the  ni- 
temation  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  furnishes  sufficient  variety  to  the  Fremh 
poetry ;  whereas  the  change  of  movement  occasioned  by  the  four  different  pauses  ir 
English  and  Italian  verse,  produces,  according  to  him,  too  great  diversity.  On  the  nearf 
af  panaet  in  English  versification,  see  the  Elenenti  oi  Criticism,  chap  18,  sect.  4. 
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free  and  manly  numbers  than  rhyme.  The  constraint  and  striet  re- 
gularity of  rhyme,  are  unfavourable  to  the  sublime,  or  to  the  highlv 
pathetic  strain.  An  epic  poem,  or  a  tragedy,  would  be  f(»ttered  a^id 
degraded  by  it.  It  is  best  adapted  to  compositions  of  a  temperate 
strain,  where  no  particular  vehemence  is  required  in  the  sentimenu, 
nor  great  sublimity  in  the  style ;  such  as  pastorals,  elegies,  epistles, 
satires,  &c.  To  these,  it  communicates  that  degree  of  elevation 
which  is  proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  assistance  sufli- 
eiently  distinguishes  the  style  from  prOse.  He  who  should  writi 
such  poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing.  In  order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  atTect  a  pomp  of  language  unsuitable  to  the  subject. 

Though  I  join  m  opinion  with  those,  who  think  that  rhyme  finds 
its  proper  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions  of  poe- 
try, r  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  some  have  pour- 
ed out  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jingling  of  sounds, 
fit  only  for  children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste 
in  the  monkish  ages.     Rhyme  might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin 
or  Greek  verse,  because  these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their 
words,  by  their  liberty  of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed 
quantities  and  musical  pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of 
verse  without  its  aid.     But  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must 
be  barbarous  in  the  English  language,  which  is  destitute  of  these  ad- 
vantages.    Every  language  has  powers  and  graces,  and  music  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming  in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in 
Another.     Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin ;  and  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct English  verses,  after  the  form  of  hexameters,  and  pentameters, 
and  Sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.     It  is  not  true,  that  rhyme 
is  merely  a  monkish  invention      On  the  contrary,  it  has  obtained 
under  different  forms,  in  the  versification  of  most  known  nations.     It 
is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe ;  it 
is  said  to  be  found  among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Americans.     This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return 
of  similar  sounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  man- 
kind.    And  if  any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
or  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties 
of  pauses,  to  carry  both  elegance  and  sweetness  of  sound,  his  ear 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  couplets,  is  a 
modern  species  of  versification.  The  measure  generally  used  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles  I.  was  the 
stanza  of  eight  lines,  such  as  Spenser  employs,  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  ;  a  measure  very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the 
first  who  brought  couplets  into  vogue ;  and  Dryden  afterwards esrab- 
1  ished  the  usage.  Waller  first  smoothed  our  verse ;  Dryden  perfected 
it.  Mr.  Pooe's  versification  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flow- 
ing and  smoocn  in  the  highest  degree;  far  more  laboured  and  cor- 
rect than  that  of  any  who  went  before  him.  He  introduced  one 
considerable  change  into  verse,  by  totally  throwing  aside  the  tri|v 
lets,  or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in  which  Mr.  Dryden  abound- 
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eH.  Dryden's  Tersification,  howerer,  has  ve.y  great  merit ;  and,  like 
all  bis  productions,  has  much  spirit,  mixed  with  carelessness.  If  not 
BO  smooth  and  correct  ac  Pope%  it  is,  however,  more  varied  and  easy. 
He  subjects  himself  less  to  the  rule  of  closing  the  «ense  with  the  coup, 
let ;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  couplets  Tun  into 
one  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of  blank  verse. 
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On  what  has  our  author  now  finish- 
ed his  observations;  and  what  remains? 
As  what  does  our  author  design  this 
lecture;  and  in  what  manner  does 
he  propose  to  treat  it?  "What  is  our 
first  inquiry?  Of  the  answer  to  this 
qocstion,  what  is  observed  ?  In  what 
have  some  made  its  eaKUce  to  consist, 
and  by  what  authority  do  they  support 
their  opniion  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 
this  is  too  limited  a  definition  ?  Why  is 
It  too  loose  to  make  the  characteristics 
cf  poetry  lie  in  imitation  ?  What  is  the 
most  just  and  comprehensive  definition 
which  can  be  given  of  poetry  ?  How  is 
this  definition  fully  illustrated  ?  What 
has  our  author  added  to  this  definition ; 
and  why  ?  How  nearly  do  verse  and 
pnee  approach  each  other;  and  what 
remarks  follow?  From  what  will  the 
truth  and  Justness  of  the  definition 
given,  appear?  To  whom  have  the 
Greeks  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry  ? 
Of  such  persons  as  these,  what  is  re- 
marked? To  imagine  what,  is  a  great 
error ;  and  why  ?  In  order  to  explore 
the  rise  of  poetry,  to  what  must  we 
have  recourse?  What  has  been  oflen 
said  ?  What  period  of  society  never 
existed  ?  Wliat  illustration,  then,  of  the 
paradox,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose, 
Ibilows  ?  Where,  only,  have  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  men  in  their  savage  state?  Of 
them,  what  do  we  learn  from  concur- 
ring accounts  of  travellers  ?  Here,  then, 
in  what  do  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
poetic  composition  ?  What  two  parti- 
cuiars  would  early  distinguish  this 
language  of  son^r?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  What  influence  do  strong  emo- 
tions exert  over  the  passions ;  and  what 
do  we,  consequently,  do?  Hence,  what 
arises?  What  is  man  by  nature;  and 
Low  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What, 
therelbre,  follows?  As  the  first  poets 
sung  their  own  verses,  of  what  was  this 
the  begiucing?  What  fell  in  with  the 


music  of  the  song?  What  was  the  ear- 
ly character  of  these  members;  but 
what  followed  ?  From  what  has  been 
said,  what  appears?  From  what  does 
it  appear  that  they  knew  no  other  than 
these?  What, therefore,  follows?  What 
fanher  reason  is  there  why  such  com- 
positions only,  could  be  transmitted  to 
posterity?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
VVhat  bear  testimony  to  these  facts; 
and  of  this  remark,  what  illustrationf 
follow  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that,  in 
the  same  manner,  amon^  all  other  na- 
tions, poets  cmd  songs  are  the  first  ob- 
jects that  make  Uieir  appearance? 
From  this  deduction,  what  follows: 
and  why?  What  occur  among  all  na- 
tions; and  what  are  the  general  di»* 
tinguishing  characters  of  ail  the  most 
ancient  original  poetry  ?  Of  that  strong 
hyperbolical  manner,  which  we  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  call  the  orien 
tal  manner  of  poetry,  what  is  obser- 
ved? When  do  mankind  most  resemble 
each  other  ?  What  is  the  efiect  of  its 
subsequent  revolutions?  What  infiu- 
ence  has  diversity  of  climate,  and 
manners  of  livirig,  on  the  first  poetry  ol 
nations?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
trations are  given?  Repeat  the  passage 
from  Lucan.  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  early  poetry  of  the  Gre- 
cian hations  assumed  a  philosophical 
cast?  Who  have  always  bee.i  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  east ;  and  amoni? 
them,  of  what  was  poetry  the  vehkilef 
Of  the  ancient  Arabs,  what  are  we  in* 
formed  ?  Of  what  two  sorts  were  they  1 
Of  the  former,  what  is  observed  ?  Who 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced a  more  reiriilar  structure,  vind 
closer  connexion  of  parts,  into  their 
poetical  writings  ?  What  v/as  the  state 
of  poetry  during  its  infancy?  In  the 
protrress  of  society  and  arts,  what  <li(i 
they  bepin  to  assume?  But  ii.  the  fiivi 
rude  state  of  poetical  effueionp,  what  may 
easily  be  discerned?  How  is  tliia  r<^ 
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mark  illustrated?  Ofall  of  these  kindB 
i>r  poetry,  however,  what  m  observed  ? 
WhaL  alBO,  was  then  blended  in  one 
mass 7  How  is  this  illustrated?  In 
what  period  of  society  wai  this  the 
case  ?  When  was  this  order  changed? 
What  effect  was  produced  by  the  in 
vention  of  the  art  of  writing  f  Whai 
effect  did  this  produce  on  the  histo- 
rian, the  philosopher,  and  the  orator? 
What  did  poetry  now  become  ?  What 
was  the  effect  of  these  separations? 
From  what,  however,  does  it  anpear 
that  poetry,  in  its  ancient,  original  con- 
dition,  was  perhaps  more  v^nius  than 
it  is  in  its  modem  state?  What,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ?  When 
did  authors  begin  to  affect  what  they 
(lid  not  (eel ;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
(juence?  Of  the  separation  of  music 
I  rom  poetry,  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  this  remaric  illustrated  ?  Of  the  mu- 
fsic,  and  of  the  musical  instruments  of 
that  early  period,  what  is  observed; 
and  what  lollows?  What  is  certain? 
When  did  music  lose  all  its  ancient 
|)ower  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  emotions;  and  into  what  did  it 
sink  ?  What  does  poetry,  in  all  nations, 
still  preserve?  Whence  arises  that 
'  gi'cat  characteristic  of  poetry  which  we 
now  call  verse  ?  Why  does  our  author 
confine  himself  to  a  few  observations 
upon  English  versification?  Upon 
what  did  nations,  whose  language  and 
pronunciatk>n  were  of  a  muaiccd  kind, 
rest  Uieir  versificatk>n  ?  Upon  what  dla 
others,  who  did  not  make  the  quantities 
of  their  syllables  so  distinctly  perceived 
in  pronouncing  them,  rest  them  ?  The 
tbimer  was  the  case  with  whom,  and 
with  whom  is  the  latter?  Amcxiff  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  every  syllable, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Upon  this  pnnciple, 
to  whot  extent  was  the  number  of  syl- 
lables contained  in  their  hexameter 
verse,  allowed  to  vary?  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  re^lar  time  of  every 
verpc,  what  were  invented  ?  By  these 
measures,  what  were  tried?  How  is 
this  illuBtmted?  Why  would  the  intro- 
fiuctior.  of  these  feet  into  English  verse, 
bo  entirely  out  of  place  ?  w  bat  illus- 
imtion  oi  this  remark  follows?  With 
what  words  is  \hk  the  case  1  Of  the  dif- 
ference, in  general,  made  between  long 
nihl  short  syllables,  in  our  manner  of 
♦.-nnouncing  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
Krom  wliat  does  the  only  perreptible 
ilifforencc,  amoncr  our  fsyllables,  ari^e? 


What  kremanred of  thk  accent?  HofW 

is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  structure  h 
our  English  heroic  verse  ?  With  regart! 
to  the  place  of  thef*e  accents,  what  re- 
marks are  made  ?  What  is  another  es- 
sential circumstance  in  the  oonstmc- 
tbn  of  our  verse?  In  what  other  verse 
is  it  found?  Of  its  use  in  French,  what 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated?    On  French  verse^ 
what  is  farther  remarked?    On  the 
other  hand,  what  b  a  distinguishing 
advantage  of  our  English  verse  ?  After 
what  syllables  may  uie  pause  fall,  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  By  this  means, 
what  are  added  to  English  versifica- 
tion ?  What  effect  is  produced,  when 
the  pause  fcJls  earliest,  or  after  the 
fburtn  syllable  ?   By  what  e-xample  is 
this  illustrated?  When  the  pause  (alls 
after  the  fiflh  syllable,  what  is  its  ef^ 
feet,  and  what  does  the  verse  then 
lose?   Repeat  the    example.    Wlien 
the  pause  follows  the  sixth  syllable, 
what  air  does  the  tenour  of  the  music 
assume  ?  By  what  example  is  thk  il- 
lustrated ?  But  when  does  the  grave, 
solemn  cadence,  become  still  more  sen* 
sible  ?  Of  thk  Icind  of  veise,  what  k 
observed ;  and  what  example  k  given  ? 
Why  has  our  author  taken  hk  exam- 
ples from  verses  in  rhyme  ?    Of  blank 
verse,  what  k  here  ob6er\'ed?  W*ith 
regard  to  cur  verse,  what  have  some 
maintained?    This,  in  the  opinkn  of 
our  author,  k  the  same  thing  as  what ; 
and  why  ?  To  what  k  thk  apnrehcnd- 
ed  to  be  contrary ;  and  for  wnat  rea- 
son? How  are  blank  verse  and  rhyme 
contrasted?    With  what  opinH)n  does 
our  author  coincide,  vet,  in  what  in- 
vectives can  he  not  join  ?  Why  might 
rhyme  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek 
verse?    But  what  does  not,  therefore, 
follow  ?    How  are  these  remarks  illus- 
trated ?    How  does  it  appear  to  be  not 
true,  that  rhyme  k  merely  a  monkish 
inventkn  ?    What  do  these  instances 
show ;  and  what  remark  follows  ?    Of 
the  present  form  of  our  Englkh  ^  hyme, 
in  couplets,  what  k  observed  ?   What 
measure  was  generally  used  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  what  i» 
observed  of  it  ?  Who  firet  brought  couji- 
lets  into  vogue;  and  who  eptabli.<>hed 
the  usage?  Of  them,  what  rr  farther 
remarked  ?   What  k  tlio  character  of 
Mr.  Pope's  versification?  Ho%v  doet 
Dryden  compare  with  him  ? 
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QUESTIONS. 
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ANALYSIS 

1.  Tbe  definftion  of  pcctrj. 
Z.  Hm  ori^D  and  antlquH]^. 

5.  Its  ancient  charactorisiicfl. 

4.  The  different  kindi,  not  distingubhed. 

6.  The  influence  of  the  inTeniicm  of  tiie  art 

of  writing. 

6.  The  aeparmtion  of  music  from  Terse. 

7.  The  nature  of  Tene. 


A.  Bnfflish  verrification. 
a.  The  effects  of  the  ctesarsl  pansn, 
when  differently  plfice<1. 


(a.)  After  the  fiyurth  iiylUblc. 
(6.)  Afler  the  fifth  syllable, 
(c.)  After  the  sixth  syllabic 


(iL)  Afler  the  seventh  syllable. 
b.  The  character  of  uur  blank  verse, 
(a.)  Blank    verse    contrasted^  with 
rhyme. 


LECTURE   XXXIXe 


PASTORAL  POETRY.— LYRIC  POETRY. 

In  the  last  lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
poetry,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  English  yersi- 
fication.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
position, and  of  tne  critical  rules  that  relate  to  them.  I  shall  follow 
that  order  which  is  most  simple  and  natural ;  beginning  with  the 
lesser  forms  of  poetry,  and  ascending  from  them  to  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic, as  the  most  dignified.  This  lecture  shall  be  employed  on 
pastoral  and  lyric  poetry. 

Though  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  poetical  com- 
position. On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  cultivated 
as  a  distinct  species,  or  suDJect  of  writing,  until  society  had  advanced 
in  refinement.  Most  authors  have,  indeed,  indulged  the  fancy,  that 
because  the  life  which  mankind  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their 
Erst  poetry  was  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural 
scenes  and  objects.  I  make  no  aoubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of 
its  images  and  allusions  from  those  natural  objects  with  which  men 
were  best  acquainted;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  calm  and 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  felicity  were  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  ob- 
jects which  inspired  that  strain  of  composition,  which  we  now  call 
poetry.  It  was  inspired,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  nation,  by 
events  and  objects  which  roused  men's  passions ;  or,  at  least,  awa- 
kened their  wonder  and  admiration.  The  actions  of  their  gods  and 
heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or  misfortunes  of 
their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes  to  the  bards 
of  every  country.  What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their  composi- 
tions, was  incidental  only.  They  did  not  think  of  choosing  for  their 
theme  the  tranquillity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  as  long  as 
these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.  It  was  not  till  men 
had  begun  to  be  assembled  in  great  cities,  afler  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  station  were  formed,  and  the  bustle  of  courts  and  large  so- 
cieties was  known,  that  pastoral  poetry  assumed  its  present  form. 
Men  then  began  to  look  back  upon  the  more  simple  and  innocent  life 
whxcn  their  forefathers  led,  or  which,  at  least,  they  fancied  them  to 
nave  led :  they  looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  in  those  niral 
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bcenes,  and  pastoral  occupations,  imagining  a  degree  of  felicity  tu 
take  place,  superior  to  what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceived  the  idea 
of  celebrating  it  in  poetry.  It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy,  that 
Theocritus  wrote  the  ^^rst  pastoral.^  with  which  we  arc  acquainted; 
and,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  he  was  .uiitated  by  Virgil. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poetical  compo* 
sition.  It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes,  and  pleasing 
views  of  nature,  which  commonly  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood 
and  youth ;  and  to  which,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  men  recur  with  pleasure.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  life,  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  in> 
nocence ;  and,  therefore,  we  readily  set  open  our  heart  to  such  repre- 
sentations as  promise  to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the 
world ;  and  to  transport  us  into  calm  elysian  regions.  At  the  same 
time,  no  subject  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  poetry.  Amidst 
rural  objects,  nature  presents,on  all  hands,  the  finest  field  fordescri|»- 
fion ;  and  nothing-appears  to  flow  more  of  iU  own  accord,  into  poeii- 
cal  numbers,  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows  and  hills,  flocks 
and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  of  care.  Hence,this  species  of  poetry  has. 
at  all  times,  allured  many  readers,  and  excited  many  writers.  But. 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  possesses,  it  will  appear  from  whni 
I  have  farther  to  observe  upon  it,  that  there  is  hardly  any  species  of 
poetry  which  is  more  difficult  to  be  carried  to  perfection,  or  in  which 
fewer  writers  have  excelled. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  different  views :  either 
such  as  it  now  actually  is;  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is  reduced 
to  be  a  mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state ;  when  their  employments 
are  become  disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross  and  low ;  or  such  a? 
we  may  suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and  sin:ple 
ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abundance,  when  the  wealth  of 
men  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  shepherd,  though 
unrefined  in  his  manners,  was  respectable  in  his  state ;  or  lastly,  such 
as  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  inno- 
cence, and  simplicity  of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  po- 
lished taste  and  cultivated  manners  of  modern  times.  Of  these  three 
states,  the  first  is  too  gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  un~ 
natural,  to  be  made  the  ground-work  of  pastoral  poetry.  Either 
of  these  extremes  is  a  rocK  upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  if  he  ap- 
proach too  near  it.  We  shall  lie  disgusted  if  he  gives  us  too  much 
of  the  servile  employments,  and  low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theo- 
critus is  censui-ed  for  having  sometimes  done:  and  if,  like  some  o[ 
the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pastorals,  he  makes  his  shepherds 
discourse  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and  Msholars,  he  then  retains  the 
name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these. 
He  must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  ?tate,  such  as  in  cer 
tain  periods  of  society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where  there 
was  ease,  equality,  and  innocence;  where  shepherds  were  gay  and 
agreeable,  without  being  learned  or  refined;  and  plain  and  artless 
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without  bbinggross  and  wretched.  The  great  charm  of  pastoral  poe- 
iry  arises,  from  theyiew  which  itexhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  nap- 
piness  of  a  rural  life.  This  pleasing  illusion,  thereforci  the  poet 
n:ust  carefully  maintain.  He  must  display  to  us  all  that  is  agree- 
able in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever  is  displeasing.*  Let  him 
paint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full ;  but  cover  its  rude- 
ness and  misery.  Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  he  may  attri* 
bute  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  any  con- 
dition of  human  life  to  be  without  them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such 
a  nature,  as  not  to  shock  the  fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly  dis- 
gusting in  the  pastoral  life.  The  shepherd  may  well  be  afflicted 
for  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
lamb.  It  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only 
such  evils  as  these  to  deplore.  In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  some  - 
what  embellished  and  beautified,  at  least,  seen  on  its  fairest  side 
only,  that  the  poet  ought  to  present  to  us.  But  let  him  take  care 
that,  in  embellishing  nature,  he  do  not  altogether  disguise  her; 
or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happiness,  such  im- 
provements as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it  If  it  be  not  exactly 
real  life  which  he  presents  to  us^  it  must,  however,  bo  somewhat 
that  resembles  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  idea  of  pas- 
toral poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  let 
us  consider,  first,  the  scenery ;  next,  the  characters;  and,  lastlj« 
the  subjects  and  actions,  which  this  soit  of  composition  should  ex- 
hibit. 

As  to  the  scene,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
countnr,  and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  it 
besutiuilly.  Virgil  is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose 
descriptions  of  natural  beauties  are  richer   and  more  picturesque 

*  In  the  followins^  beautiful  lines  of  the  fint  Eclegve,  VirfD  hat,  hi  the  trot 
ipint  of  a  iMtstoral  poet,  brought  together  at  agreeable  an  aaenuagv  of  imagei  of  ru- 
ral  pleasure  as  caa  any  where  be  found : 

Fortunate  lenez !  h)c  inter  flumina  nota, 
£t  fontes  sacros,  flrigus  captabit  opacuM. 
Uinc  tibi,  qus  semper  vicino  ab  Umite  sepet, 
Hyblsis  apibus,  florem  depasta  safictiy 
Sarpe  leri  eomnuoi  sundebH  mire  susurro. 
Hinc  aha  sub  rape,  canet  frondator  ad  aarai ; 
Nee  caimm  iiiter<ja  raucB,  tua  cum,  pahunbeiy 
N<)G  geoierr  aSri&  cessabtt  turtur  ab  uloio. 

Happy  old  man!  here  mid  th*  accustomed  streams 
And  sacxed  springs,  youH  ihun  the  scorching  beanm : 
WhOe  from  yon  willow  fence,  thy  pasture's  bound. 
The  bees  that  suck  tiieir  flowery  stores  around, 
Shan  sw(»ptly  mingle,  with  the  whispering  boughs, 
Tlieir  hilling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose. 
While  fruro  steep  rocks  the  pruDer'i  song  is  heard ; 
Mor  th^  »oft  cooing  dove,  thy  favVite  bird, 
Mi'anwtiile  shaU  cease  to  breathe  her  uitdtlng  strain. 
Nor  turtles  from  the  aOnal  elms  to  plain.  W  Am  nic. 

3R 
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than  those  of  the  other.*  In  every  pastoral,  a  scene,  or  rural 
prospect,  should  be  distinctly  drawn,  and  set  before  us*  It  is  not 
enough,  that  we  have  those  unmeaning  sroups  of  violets  and  roses, 
of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breezes,  which  our  common  pastoral- 
mongers  throw  together,  and  which  are  perpetually  recumng  upon 
us  without  variation.  A  good  poet  ought  to  give  us  such  a  land- 
scape, as  a  painter  could  copy  aUer.  His  objects  must  be  particu 
hrized ;  the  stream,  the  rock,  or  the  tree,  must  each  of  their, 
stand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  imagination,  and  to  give 
us  a  pleading  conception  of  the  place  where  we  are.  A  single  ob- 
ject happily  introduced,  will  sometimes  distinguish  and  charac- 
terize a  whole  scene ;  such  as  the  antique  rustic  sepulchre,  a  very 
beautiful  object  in  a  landscape,  which  Virgil  has  set  before  us,  and 
which  he  has  taken  from  Theocritus. 

Hinc  adeo  media  «it  nobis  ria ;  Jamquc  ■epulchrum 

fncipit  apparere  Bianorii :  hie  iibi  densai 

A|^ieol«  stringunt  frondes.  £c^  IX  4 

*  What  rural  tccnerjr,  for  instance,  can  be  painted  in  aaort  liftlr  coloan,  ttM0  tna 
XJUtm'mg  description  exhibits? 

h  «  CttBtiatt 

*Br  Tf  VfOTfcirMri  yfym^irtt  •iv«^Miri. 
n«KX«i  J'  iftfitt  vin^^i  a«T«l  upm^  InUm 
'A}y«ifti  wvukkmt  rr  t«  #'  tyy^Bm  kfk  tS^ 
Nvfi^v  \(  J;rr{OM  »*rufi(f^tnf  Kix«|vrJ^ 
T«i  il  ^•r\  r«iif«ic  tfUafaUa  «i6«»/trrir 
TItti>k  )uex«>fvrrtc  l^e?  mJret •  Ji  f  •Mijfy^f 
Tsxmy  tv  avsivin  fUftm  rf£(w»n  4s«m#. 
*Aiil^f  ai^fi  a«i  imteMxt  Wrm  ^{17^ 


Am^Otim  iftfU9  htmJfhrr  <r«2  /'  ui^t 

Thbocbit*  I^I*  fft.  tSL 

on  soft  beds  recBne 

Of  lentisk,  and  jounf  branches  of  the  Tine ; 

Ptoplars  and  elms  above  their  foUafe  spread, 

Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  waT*d  the  breesj  head; 

Bdow,  astrcam»Aromthonjmph*s  sacred  cava, 

la  ftee  meanden  led  its  mnrrn'rinf  wave. 

In  the  warm  sonbeamsy  verdant  shades  amoof » 

Shrill  grasshoppers  renewed  their  plaintive  song; 

At  distance  far,  conceal'd  hi  shades,  alone. 

Sweet  PhQonela  ponr'd  her  tuneful  moan ; 

The  lark,  the  goldSnch,  warbled  lavs  of  love. 

And  sweetlj  pensive  coo*d  the  turtle*  dove ; 

WhDe  hon^  bees,  forever  on  the  wing, 

HnmmM  round  the  flowers,  or  sipt  the  silver  spring  | 

The  rich,  ripe  season,  gratified  the  tense 

With  summer^s  sweets,  and  autumn's  redolence. 

Apples  and  pears  lay  strew'd  in  heaps  around, 

Aad  the  pknn*s  loaded  branches  kiss*d  the  growid.  PAWKaa. 

— Tooor  mid  JovAmj  are  we  come, 

1  see  the  top  of  old  BiaiMr's  tomb ; 

Here,  Msrli,  where  the  swafaos  thick  branches  prune 

And  stiww  their  leaves,  our  voices  lei  us  tune.  Wabtov. 
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Not  onlf  in  professed  descriptions  of  tWe  %enery ,  but  in  the  frequent 
:dlusioos  to  natural  obiects,  which  occur,  of  course,  m  pastorals,  the 
poet  must,  abore  all  things,  study  variety.  He  must  diversify  his 
(ace  of  nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new  images;  or  otherwise,  he 
will  soon  beeome  insipid  with  those  known  topics  of  description, 
which  were  original,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  poets,  who  copied  them 
Trom  nature,  but  which  are  now  worn  thread-bare  by  incessant  imi* 
tation.     It  is  also  incumbent  on  him,  to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  sji)- 

E*  Hst  of  the  pastoral ;  and,  according  as  it  is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy 
ind,  to  exhibit  nature  under  such  forms  as  may  correspond  with 
the  emotions  or  sentiments  which  he  describes.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his 
second  Eclogue,  which  contains  the  lamentation  of  a  desparing  lover, 
gives,  with  propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  scene : 

Tan^ilai  int«r  dentai ,  umbrotm  caicnmina,  faf  m 
Asf  idii6  venlebttt ;  ibi  hac  mconditm  tohii 
Montibus  U  fjrlvii  itudio  jactabat  iuaui.* 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper  to  he 
introduced  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  discourses  of  courtiers, 
or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what  we  look  for  in  such  writings ; 
we  expect  to  be  entertained  by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  en- 
gaged in  rural  occupations;  whose  innocence  and  freedom  from  the 
cares  of  the  world  may,  in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  manners  and  characters  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  bustle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  here  occurs  has  been  al* 
ready  hinted ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too  much 
rusticity  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other. 
The  shepherd,  assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaffected  in  his  manner 
of  thinking,  on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  simplicity  must  be  the 
ground-work  of  his  character.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  ne- 
eessity  for  his  being  dull  and  insipid.  He  may  have  good  sense  and 
reflection ;  he  may  have  sprightliness  and  vivacity ;  he  may  have 
very  tender  and  delicate  feelings;  since  these  are,  more  or  less,  the 
portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life;  and  since,  undoubtedly,  there 
was  much  genius  in  the  world,  before  there  were  learning  or  arts  to 
refine  it.  But  then  he  must  not  subtilize;  he  must  not  deal  in  ge- 
neral reflections  and  abstract  reasoning;  and  still  less  in  the  points 
and  conceits  of  an  afiected  gallantry,  which  surely  belong  not  to 
his  character  and  situation.  Some  of  these  conceits  are  the  chief 
blemishes  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beautiful. 
When  Aminta,  in  Tasso,  is  disentangling  his  mistress's  hair  from  the 
tree  to  which  a  savage  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  as  sayine; : 
*  Cruel  tree!  how  couldst  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did  thc«» 
so  much  honour?  Thy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such  lovr  Iv 

*  Bfid  thadea  of  thicket!  beech  he  pin'd  alone, 
To  the  irild  woods  and  mountaing  made  his  moan ; 
9tUI  day  by  day,  in  incoherent  strainsi 
Twas  ul  he  could,  despairing  told  his  pains.  Wartok. 
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knots.  What  advantage  have  the  servants  of  love,  if  those  pro<*ioas 
chains  are  common  to  them,  and  to  the  trees  ?*  Such  strained  senti- 
ments as  these,  ill  befit  the  woods.  Rural  personages  are  supposed 
to  speak  the  languageof  plain  sense,  and  natural  feelings.  When  they 
describe,  or  relate,  they  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude 
to  rural  circujistances;  as  in  those  beautifullinesof  one  of  Virgil^ 
Eclogues: 

Sepibot  in  noitrit  parram  t»  rotdda  mala 

(DttK  ego  ¥efter  eram)  vidi  cum  matre  iegentem  t 

Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  jam  ceperat  annas, 

Jam  fragilei  poCeram  h  terra  contiagere  ramot. 

Ut  ¥idi,  at  peril,  ut  me  maloa  abatulit  cRor  H  Vlll.  87. 

In  another  passage,  he  makes  a  shepherdess  throw  an  apple  at 
her  lover : 

Tum  fagit  ad  talicet,  et  se  cupit  ante  ¥ideri4  lU  W. 

This  is  naive f  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suited  to  pas- 
toral manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage,  and,  as  he 
thought,  to  improve  upon  it     He  does  it  thus: 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 
She  runs ;  bat  hopes  she  does  not  run  anseen ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
How  moch  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 

This  falls  far  short  of  Virgil ;  the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicity 
of  the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  anected  turn 
in  the  last  line:  ^^How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes." 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning 
his  pastoral  characters  and  personages:  the  next  inquiry  is,  about 
what  is  he  to  employ  them?  and  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
his  Eclogues?  For  it  is  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us  shepherds 
discoursing  together.  Every  good  poem,  of  every  kind,  ought  to 
have  a  subject  which  should,  in  some  way,  interest  us.  Now,  here 
I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of  pastoral  writing.  The  ac> 
tive  scenes  of  country  life  either  are,  or  to  most  describers  appear 
to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  state  of  a  shepherd,  or  a  per* 
son  occupied  in  rural  employments  only,  is  exposed  to  few  of  thoeo 


*  Gia  di  nodi  si  bei  non  era  degno 
Coei  roTido  tmncQ  i  or  cbe  Taataggio 
Haano  i  servi  d*  amor,  se  lor  comsaaae 
E'oon  le  piante  il  pretioso  laccio  ^ 
Fianta  crndel!  potesti  qud  be!  crioe 
Uftndsr,  ttt,  ch'a  te MO  tanto anon ?  ilrm  IlL  Be.  1. 


t  Once  with  your  mother  to  our  field  you  cai 
For  dewjf  apples ;  thence  1  date  my  flane ; 
The  choicest  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  Tiew, 
Tlio*  young,  my  raptur*d  soul  was  fiz'd  on  you; 
The  boughs  I  Just  could  reach  with  little  arms ; 
Bui  then,  even  then,  could  feel  thy  powerful  dsaraM 
Oi  how  I  gas*d,  in  pleasing  transport  tost : 
How  glowed  my  heart,  in  sweet  delusion  lost  1  Wabtou. 

t  My  Phjrilis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies ; 
Then,  trippmg  to  the  wood,  tlie  waatoa  hies, 
And  wishes  to  be  seen,  before  she  flies.  DarDSif 
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accidents  and  revolutions  which  render  his  situation  interesting,  or 
produce  curiosity  or  surprise.  The  tenoui  of  his  life  is  uniform. 
His  ambition  is  conceived  to  be  without  policy,  and  his  love  with- 
out intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  most  meagre  com 
monly  in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is  the 
pastoral. 

From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is  to  fol- 
low. It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a  brook,  U> 
lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to  tell  us  how  the 
trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that  she  is  gone;  or  we 
have  two  shepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing,  rehearsmg 
alternate  verses,  which  have  little  either  of  meaning  or  subject,  till 
the  judge  rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook,  and  another  with  a 
beechen  bowl.  To  the  frequent  repetition  of  common-place  topics 
of  this  sort,  which  have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  Eclogue  writers 
since  the  days  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  of  that  insi- 
pidity  which  prevails  in  pastoral  compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insipidity  be  not  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation 
of  the  ancient  pastoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  confined  nature 
of  the  suHect  For  why  may  not  pastoral  poetry  take  a  wider 
range?  Human  nature,  and  human  passions,  are  much  the  same 
in  every  rank  of  life;  and  wherever  these  passions  operate  on  ob- 
jects that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there  may  be  a  proper  subject 
for  pastoral.  One  would  indeed  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort 
of  composition  the  operations  of  violent  and  direful  passions,  and 
to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  innocence,  simplicity, 
and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature  to  exert  his  genius.  The  various 
adventures  which  give  occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to 
display  their  disposition  and  temper;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felici- 
ty or  disquiet;  the  attachment  of  friends  and  brothers;  the  rival- 
ship  and  competition  of  lovers;  the  unexpected  success  or  mis- 
fortunes  of  families,  might  give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and 
tender  incident;  and  were  more  of  the  narrative  and  sentimental 
intermixed  with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  it  would  be- 
come much  more  interesting  than  it  now  generally  is,  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.* 

The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are,  Theocritus  and  Vir- 
gil. Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian;  and  as  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  his 
Eclogues  in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwards  a  sort  ot* 
eoiisecrated  ground  for  pastoral  poetry.  His  Idylia,  as  he  has  enti- 
tled them,  are  not  all  ot  equal  merit ;  nor  indeed  are  they  all  pas* 
torals;  but  some  of  them  poems  of  a  quite  difierent  nature.  In 
•uchy  however,  as  are  properly  pastorals,  there  are  many  and  great 

*  The  above  obserrationt  on  the  barrennen  of  the  common  Eclogues  were  written 
before  unj  tramlation  from  the  German  had  made  us  acqtuunted  in  this  country  with 
Sealer's  Idjls,  in  which  the  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  me  for  the  improvemeot  of  pa«. 
toral  poetTf,  are  fidly  realiacd. 
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fceauties.  He  is  distiDguished  for  the  simplicity  of  his  sentiments; 
for  the  great  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  for  the 
richness  of  his  scenery  and  description.  He  is  the  original,  of 
whicii  Virgil  is  the  imitator.  For  most  cf  Virgil's  highest  beauties 
in  his  Eclogues  are  copied  from  Theocritus;  in  many  places  he 
has  done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.  He  must  be  allowed, 
l.owever,  to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in  some 
respects  to  have  improved  upon  him.  For  Theocritus,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  descends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  eross  and  mean, 
and  makes  his  shepherds  abusive  and  immodest;  whereas  Virgil  is 
free  from  ofieDoive  rusticity,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the 
character  of  pastoral  simplicity.  The  same  distinction  obtains  be- 
tween Theocritus  and  Virgil,  as  between  many  othei  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  Greek  led  tlie  way.  folK^wed  nature 
more  closely,  and  showed  more  original  genius  The  Roman  dis- 
covered more  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  aiu  We  have  a  few 
remains  of  two  other  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style,  Moschus  and 
Dion,  which  have  very  considerable  merit;  and  if  they  want  the 
simplicity  of  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

The  modern  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally « contented  them- 
selves with  copying,  or  imitating, the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of 
the  ancient  poets.     Sannazarius,  indeed,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  in  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  attempted  a  bold  innovation.     He  composed  Pis- 
catory Eclogues,  changing  the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  life  of  shepherds  to  that  of  fishermen.     But  the  innovation 
was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has  gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fish- 
ermen is,  obviously,  much  more  hard  and  toilsome  than  that  o/ 
shepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fancy  much  less  agreeable  images. 
Flocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  are  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and 
more  generally  relished  by  men,  than  nshes  and  marine  production?. 
Of  all  the  modems,  M.  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switzerland,  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions.   He  has  introduce<l 
into  his  Idyls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.     His  rural 
scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively.     He  pre- 
sents pastoral  life  to  us,  with  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is 
susceptible;  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement.    What  forms 
the  chief  merit  of  this  poet  is,  that  he  writes  to  the  heart ;  and  has 
enriched  the  subject  of  his  Idyls  with  incidents  which  give  rise  to 
much  tender  sentiment    Scenes  of  domestic  felicity  are  beautifully 
painted.  The  mutual  afiection  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and 
children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displayed 
in  a  pleasing  and  touching  manner.     From  not  understanding  the 
language  in  which  M.  Gesner  writes,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  )x>' 
etiy  ot-his  style:  but,  in  the  subject  and  conduct  of  his  pastorals, 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  outdone  r.ll  the  moderns. 

Neither  Mr.  Po|k's  nor  Mr.  Philips's  pastorals,  do  any  groat  hon- 
our to  the  English  poeti*y.  Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in  his  youth; 
which  may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  cannot  well  excuse 
the  barrenness  that  appears  in  them.  They  are  written  in  re» 
niarkably  smooth  and  floi^ing  numbers:   and  this  ift  their   chief 
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merit ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thought  in  ihem  which  can  beeatleii 
his  own;  scarcely  any  descriptiony  or  any  image  of  nature,  which 
nas  the  marks  of  being  original,  or  copied  from  nature  herself;  but 
a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that  are  to  be  found  in  Virgii, 
and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  rural  themes.  Philips  attempted  to 
be  more  simple  and  natural  than  Pope ;  but  he  wanted  genius  to 
support  bis  attempt,  or  to  write  agreeably.  He,  too,  runs  on  the 
eommon  and  beaten  topics;  and  endeavouring  to  be  simple,  he  be- 
comes flat  and  insipid.  There  was  no  small  competition  between 
these  two  authors,  at  the  time  when  their  pastorals  where  pub- 
lished. In  some  papers  of  the  OuardiaUj  great  partiality  was  shown 
to  Philips  and  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Pope,  resenting 
this  preiference,  under  a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Ouardian^  wherein  he  seemingly  carries  on  the  plan 
of  extolling  Philips ;  but  in  reality  satirises  him  most  severely  with 
ironical  praises;  and  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  gives  the  palm 
to  himself.*  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gay  published  his  Shep- 
herd's Week,  in  six  pastorals,  which  are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort 
of  simplicity  which  Philips  and  his  partisans  extolled,  and  are,  indeed, 
an  ingenioas  burlesque  of  pastoral  writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher 
than  the  manners  of  modern  clowns  and  rustics.  Mr.  Shenstone's 
pastoral  ballad,  in  four  parts,  may  justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  poems  of  this  kind  which  we  have  in  English. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  pastoral  writing  has 
appeared  in  latter  ases,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  play,  or  regu- 
lar drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are  joined  with 
the  simplicity  and  mnocence  of  rural  manners.  This  is  the  chief 
improvement  which  the  moderns  have  made  on  this  species  oi 
composition  ;  and  of  this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  which 
are  much  celebrated,  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasso's  Aminta 
Both  of  these  possess  great  beauties  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  gained.  To  the  latter,  the  preference  seems  due,  a& 
being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and  conduct,  and  less  strained  and  affec- 
ted in  the  sentiments;  and  though  not  wholly  free  from  Italian  refine- 
ment, (of  which  I  already  gave  one  instance,  the  worst  indeed,  that 
occurs  in  all  the  poem,)  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  performance  of  high 
merit  The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle  and  pleasing;  and  the 
Italian  language  contributes  to  add  much  of  that  softness,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  pastoral.t 

*  See  Gaardimn,  No.  40. 

t  It  maf  be  proper  to  take  notice  here,  that  the  charge  againit  Tasso  for  bit 
points  and  conceits,  has  sometimes  been  carried  too  far.  Mr.  Addison,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  censoring  bis^  Arainta,  gives  this  example. 
*That  Sylvia  enters  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  sdfter  viewing  hersell 
in  a  fountain,  breaks  out  in  a  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head,  and  tells  them  that 
she  did  not  wear  them  to  adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them  ashamed.'  <  Whoever 
can  bear  this,' he  adds,  *may  be  assured,  that  he  has  no  taste  for  pastoral.*  Guard 
No.  88.  But  Tasso's  Sylvia,  In  truth,  makes  no  such  ridiculous  figure,  and  we 
are  obliged  ^o  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison  had  not  read  the  Ammta.  Daphne,  a 
rompanion  of  Sylvia,  appears  In  conversation  with  Thynis,  the  confid&nt  of  Amin- 
U,  Sylvia's  lover,  sad  in  order  to  show  him  that  Sylvia  was  not  so  sim|4e^  ^  in 

/S6 
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I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  pastoral  drama,  which 
will  bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  composition  of 
this  kind,  in  any  language;  that  is,  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  this  beautiful  poem,  that  it  is  written  in 
the  old  rustic  (dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  pro- 
bably be  entirely  obsolete,  and  not  intelligible;  and  it  is  a  farther  dl^ 
advantage,  that  it  is  so  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scot- 
land, that  none  but  a  native  of  that  country  can  thorouglily  under- 

lentible  to  her  own  charms,  as  she  affected  to  be,  gives  htm  this  instance ;  that 
she  had  caught  her  one  day  adjusting  her  dress  by  a  fountain,  and  applying^  imw 
one  Aoarer  and  now  another  to  her  neck,  and  aAer  comparing  their  coloora  with 
her  own,  she  brolie  into  a  smile,  as  if  she  had  seemed  to  say,  I  will  wear  you  not 
for  my  ornaments,  but  to  show  bow  much  you  yield  to  me ;  and  when  caught  thus 
admiring  herself,  she  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  blushed  for  shame.  This  de- 
scription of  the  vanity  of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no  more  than  what  is  natural,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  author  of  the  Guardian  represents  it. 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addison's.  Boohours  in  his  Ma 
niert  dt  bun  ptnter  dan$  let  ouvraget  tfupriif  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave 
tilts  misrepresentation  of  Sylvia*s  speech,  and  founded  a  criticism  on  it.  Fonte- 
nelle,  in  his  discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  followed  him  in  this  criticism.  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, or  whoever  w>i8  the  author  of  that  paper  in  the  Ouardiflm,  co|ried  from  them 
both.  Mr.  Warton,  in  the  Prefatory  Discourse  to  his  Translation  of  Vfrgil's 
Eclogues,  repeats  the  observation.  Sylvia's  speech  to  the  flowers,  with  which 
sne  was  adorned,  is  always  quoted  as  the  flagrant  iuetance  of  the  false  taste  of  the 
Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasso  gives  us  no  such  speech  of  Sylvia's,  but  only  in- 
forms us  of  what  her  companion  supposed  her  to  be  thinking,  or  saying  to  herself 
when  she  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  After  charging  so  many  emi- 
nent critics,  for  having  fallen  into  this  strange  inaccuracy,  from  copying  one  anotl»* 
er,  without  looking  into  the  author  whom  they  censure,  it  is  neoessaiy  for  me  ta 
insert  the  passage  whkh  has  occasioned  this  remark  Daphne  spcnks  Ch«s  tc 
Thynis: 

Hora  per  dirt!  il  ver,  non  ml  resolvo 

Si  SUvia  h  semplicetta,  cone  pare 

A  le  parole,  a  ffli  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  segno 

Che  me  ne  mette  in  dubbio.    lo  la  trovai 

La  presso  la  cittade  in  quel  gran  prati, 

Ove  flna  stagni  grace  un  isoletta, 

Sovra  essa  un  lago  limpido  e  tranquUlo, 

Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 

Vagheggiar  fe  medesma,  e'nsieroe  insieme 

Chledw  consiglio  k  I'acque,  in  qual  maniet a 

Dispor  dovesse  in  su  la  fronte  i  crini, 

E  sovra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  sovral  velo 

I  flor,  che  tenea  in  grembo ;  e  spesso  spesso 

Hot  prendeva  un  ligustro,  hor  anarossy 

E  Faccostava  al  bel  candido  collo, 

A  le  guancie  vermiglie,  e  de  colori 

Fea  paragone ;  e  poi,  ficome  Ueta 

De  la  vittoria,  lampeggiava  un  riso 

Che  parea  che  dicesse :  lo  pur  vi  vinco ; 

Nl  porto  vol  per  omamento  mio. 

Ma  porto  voi  sol  per  vergogna  vostra, 

Perehe  si  veggia  quanto  ml  oedete. 

Ma  mentre  eUa  s*ornava,  e  vagheggiava 

Rhrolsi  gH  occhi  a  case,  e  si  fu  accorta, 

ChMo  di  la  m*era  aocorta,  e  vergngnando, 

Kiaiofi  toito,  e  I  fior  lasdft  cadere ; 

f B  tanto  lo  pin  ridea  del  soo  rossore, 

BOa  pin  s'anrossia  del  rlio  mio.  Amiiita.  ATfo  U.  8e.  ii 
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utand  or  relish  it  But,  thon^h  subject  to  these  local  di^ad vantages, 
which  confine  its  reputation  within  narrow  limits,  itis  full  of  so  mucii 
natural  description,  and  tender  sentiment,  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  poeL  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  affectin^;, 
the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  just.  It  affords  a  strong  proof, 
both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  simplicity  possess,  to  reach  the 
heart  in  every  sort  of  writing;  and  of  the  variety  of  pleasing  charac* 
lers  and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetry,  when  properly  mana- 
ged, is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next,  to  treat  of  lyric  poetry,  or  the  ode ;  a  species  of 
poetical  composition  which  possesses  much  dignity,  and  in  which 
many  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  in  every  age.  Its  pe- 
culiar character  is^  that  it  is  intended  to  be  sung,  or  accompanied 
with  music.  Its  designation  implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek,  the 
same  with  song  or  hymn;  and  lyric  poetry  imports,  that  the  verses 
are  accompanied  with  a  lyre,  or  musical  instrument  This  distinc- 
tion was  not,  at  first,  peculiar  to  any  one  species  of  poetry.  For,  as 
I  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  music  and  poetry  were  coeval,  and 
were,  originally,  always  joined  together.  But  after  their  separation 
took  place,  after  bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositions,  which 
were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  as  were  de- 
signed to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  song,  were,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, called  odes. 

In  the  ode,  therefore,  poetry  retains  its  first  and  most  ancient  form ; 
that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  enthusi- 
astic strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes,  celebrated  their  vic- 
tories, and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  It  is  from  this  circumstance, 
of  the  ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its  original  union  with  music, 
that  we  are  to  deduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  not  disiinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the 
subjects  on  which  it  is  employed ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  vari- 
ous. I  know  no  distinction  of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that 
other  poems  are  often  employed  in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas 
sentiments  of  one  kind  or  other,  form,  almost  always,  the  subject  of 
the  ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
that  marks  and  characterizes  it  Music  and  song  naturally  add  to 
the  warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  in  a  higher  degree, 
both  the  person  who  sings,  and  the  persons  who  hear.  They  justify, 
therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be  support- 
ed in  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liber- 
ties it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence, 
(hat  neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disorder  which 
it  is  supposed  to  admit;  and  which,  indeed,  most  lyric  poets  havt; 
not  failed  suflSciently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 

The  effects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two ;  t6  raise  it 

above  its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  entliusiastic  emotions ; 

or  to  sooth,  and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.  Hence, 

the  ode  may  either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  the  sublime 

and  noble,  or  it  may  descend  to  the  latter  of  the  pleasant  and  iho 
3  H 
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gmy;  and  betwoen  these,  there  is^alaOy  a  middle  xegion  of  the  miM 
and  temperate  emotiona,  which  the  ode  n,%y  often  occupy  to  advan- 
taice. 

All  odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  First,  sa- 
cred odes;  hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  religious  sub> 
jects.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  exhibit  to  us 
this  species  of  l3rric  poetry,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
Secondly,  heroic  odes,  which  are  employed  in  the  praise  of  heroes, 
and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  exploits  and  great  actions.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes,  and  some  few  of  Horace's.  These 
two  kinds  ought  to  have  sublimity  and  elevation,  for  their  reigning 
character. 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophical  odes,  where  the  sentiments  are 
chiefly  inspired  by  virtue,  friendship,and  humanity.  Of  this  kind, 
are  many  of  Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modern  lyric  pro- 
ductions; and  here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  which,  as 
I  observed,  it  sometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amorous 
odes,  calculated  merely  for  pleasure  and  amusemotit.  Of  this  na- 
ture are  all  Anacreon's,  some  of  Horace's;  and  a  grekt  number  o£ 
songs  and  modern  productions,  that  claim  to  be  of  the  lyric  species. 
The  reigning  character  of  these,  ought  to  be  elegance,  smoothness, 
and  gayety. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of  lyric  po- 
etry. A  professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more  especially 
if  it  attempt  the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened  and  animated 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  begins 
to  write  an  ode,  if  he  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  it,  without  control  or  restraint;  if  he  has  it  not,  he 
strains  after  it,  and  thinks  himself  bound  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  being  all  fervour,  and  all  flame.  In  either  case,  he  is  in  great  haa- 
ard  of  becoming  extravagant  The  licentiousness  of  writing  without 
order,  method,  or  connexion,  has  infected  the  ode  more  than  any 
other  species  of  poetry.  Hence,  in  the  class  of  heroic  odes,  we  find 
so  few  that  one  can  read  with  pleasure.  The  poet  is  out  of  ai^ht  in 
a  moment  He  gets  up  into  the  clouds;  becomes  so  abrupt  m  his 
transitions;  so  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his  motions,  and  of  course 
so  obscure,  that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  hit 
raptures.  I  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be  as  re^lar  in  the 
<(tnictureof  its  parts,  asa  didactic  or  an  epic  poem.  But  still  in  every 
composition,  there  ousht  to  be  a  subject;  there  ought  to  be  parts 
which  make  up  a  whole ;  there  should  be  a  connexion  of  those  parts 
with  one  another.  The  transitions  from  thought  to  thoughi  may  be 
light  and  delicate,  such  as  are  prompted  by  a  lively  fancy ;  but  still 
they  should  be  such  as  preserve  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  show 
the  author  to  be  one  who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raves.  Whatever  au- 
thority may  be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyric 
jio«4iy,  nothing ean  he  more  certain,  than  that  any  composition  which 
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IS  so  regular  in  its  method^  as  to  becooie  obscure  to  the  bulk  of  read^ 
«rs,  is  so  much  worse  upon  that  account* 

The  extravagant  liberty  which  several  of  the  modern  lyric  writers 
assume  to  themselves  in  the  versification,  increases  the  disorder  oi 
this  species  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods  to  such  a  degree. 
they  wander  tfirouffh  so  many  different  measures  and  employ  such 
m  variety  of  long  and  short  lines,  corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great 
a  distanee  from  each  other,  that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost. 
Whereas,  lyric  composition  ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of 
poetry,  to  pay  attention  to  melodv  and  beauty  of  sound ;  and  the 
versification  of  those  odes  may  be  justly  accounted  the  best,  which 
renders  the  harmony  of  the  measure  most  sensible  to  every  commoo 
ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now  mentioned 
His  genius  was  sublime;  his  expressions  are  beautiful  and  happy ; 
his  descriptions  picturesque.  But  finding  it  a  very  barren  subject 
to  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public 
games,  he  is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little  connexion  either  with  his 
subject,  or  with  one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him  greatly  : 
but  as  many  of  the  histories  of  particular  families  and  cities,  to  which 
he  alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  hh 
subjects,  and  partly  from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in 
reading  him  is  much  diminished.  One  would  imasine,  that  many 
of  his  modern  imitators  thought  the  best  way  to  caUm  his  spirit,  was 
to  imitate  his  disorder  and  ofaacurity.  In  several  of  the  choruses  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as 
in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  clearness  and  connexion,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  much  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modem,  there  is  none, 
that  in  point  bf  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression,  car. 
vie  with  Horace.     He  has  descended  from  the  rindaric  rapture  to 

*  <'  Lm  pluiwrt  de  ceaz  qui  parient  de  reDthouiiaime  de  Tode,  eo  parlent  commc 
t'ib  teolent  eas*iii§iiiet  dam  le  trouble  qu'ils  veulent  d^fiurr.     Ce  ne  loiit  que 
grandf  moli  de  foreur  dhrine,  de  tnuispoitt  de  VAme,  de  mouvemcoa,  de  lomi^s, 
qui,  mis  bout -4  •boat  dans  des  pbraset  pompeuiei,  ne  produisent  pouitaot  aucune 
td^  dlftiacte.    Si   on  lee  en  croit.  Vet  fence  de  renthoutiaime  est  de  ne  pouToii 
etre  compris  qne  par  les  esprit*  da  premi^  ordre,  k  la  tSte  desquels  ils  se  suppo- 
sfiot,  et  dont  ils  ezdoent  tous  ceoz  qoe  osent  ne  les  pas  entendre.— Le  beau  d^r* 
Are  de  I'ode  est  un  efiet  de  Tart;  uais  fl  faut  prendre  garde  de  donner  trop  d'^n 
due  k  ce  terme.     On  antoriseroit  par-Ik  tons  les  6ci^  imaginables.    Un  poStc 
n'auroit  plus  qu*&  exprimer  avec  force  toutes  les  pens^s  qui  lai  viendroieot  soo- 
cffuaivement ;  il  se  tiendroit  dispense  d'en  examiner  le  rapport,  ct  de  se  laire  oa 
(>lan,  dont  tootes  les  parties  se  pr6tassent  niutuellenient  des  beaut^.    D  n*j  anroil 
ni  coninieacenient,  ni  milieu,  ni  fin,  dans  son  ouvrage ;  ct  cependant  Tanteur  m 
croirolt  d'autant  plus  sublime,  qu*  fl  seroit  moins  raisonnable.    Mab  qui  prodairoit 
une  pareiUe  composition  dans  I'esprit  du  lectear  f    Elie  ne  laisseroit  qu'un  ^tour 
(iissemcot,  caos^  par  la  magnificence  et  Thannonie  des  paroles,  sans  y  faire  naltre 
qoe  des  id6es  confuses,  qui  chasseroient  I'une  ou  Tautre,  au  lieu  de  concourir  en> 
eemble  k  fixer  et  &  irUinr  Tesprit "     QSittrks  dx  M   Ds  la  Mottk.  ton*.  I.  Pis 
raors  sor  I'Ode 
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a  more  moderate  degree  of  elevation ;  and  joins  connected  thought, 
and  good  sense,  with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  not 
often  aspire  beyond  that  middle  region,  which  I  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  ode;  and  those  odes,  in  which  he  attempts  the  siib^- 
lime,  are  perhaps  not  always  his  best*  The  peculiar  character,  in 
which  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ;  and  in  this  style  of  compo- 
sition, no  poet  has  ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection  than  Horace 
No  poet  supports  a  moral  sentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a 
gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the  art  of  trifling  more  agree- 
ably, when  he  chooses  to  trifle.  His  language  is  so  fortunate,  that 
with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conveys  a  whole  description 
to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  continue  lo 
be,  a  favourite  author  with  all  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many  imi- 
tators of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir,  a 
Polish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In 
graceful  ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He 
oftener  affects  the  sublime ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  wri- 
ters, frequently  becomes  harsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  several  oc- 
casions, he  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 
poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some  of  his  lyric  compositions,  is  very 
elegant  and  classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  have 
been  much,  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty,  both 
of  sentiment  and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without  being 
rhapsodical ;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the 
French  language. 

Tn  our  own  language,  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of  con- 
siderable merit  Dryden's  ode  on  St  Cecilia,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Gray  is  distinguished  in  some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and 
subiimity;  and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies,  several  very  beautiful  lyric 
poems  are  to  be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  they  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  so  incoherent,  as  seldom  to  be  intelligible. 
Cowley,  at  all  times  harsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositions 
In  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are  smooth 
and  elegant;  and  indeed  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  perfect  in 
their  kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley's  Poems. 

*  'Piere  is  no  ode  whatever  of  Horace's,  without  great  beauties.  But  though  I 
may  be  singular  in  my  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  some  of  those  odes 
which  liave  been  much  admired  for  sublimity,  (such  as  Ode  ir.  lib.  4.  <  Qualem  mi- 
nistmm  iulmlnis  alitem,'  kc.)  there  appears  somewhat  of  a  strained  and  forced  ef- 
fort to  be  lofty.  Hie  genius  of  this  amiable  poet  shows  itself,  according  to  my 
;utf fment,  to  greater  advantage,  in  themes  of  •  more  temptrat*  kiad. 
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In  t]ie  \i\st  lecture,  of  what  was  an 
ttccount  ^iveii;  aud  on  what  were  some 
obeervauoDB  inade  1  To  wliat  does  our 
author  now  proceed?  What  order  is 
Ibilowcd  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  this 
lecture  1  With  what  does  our  authw 
begin ;  and  of  the  time  of  which  it  was 
first  cultivated,  whatisobeerved  1  What 
§u)cy  hav«  most  au'JKNrs  indulged  ?  Of 
what  does  our  author  make  no  doubt; 
imt  cf  what  is  he  persuaded  7  By 
what,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  na* 
tioo,  was  it  inspired  ?  What  furnished 
the  first  themes  to  the  bards  of  every 
eountry?  Why  was  what  was  of  a 
pastoral  kind,  in  their  compositioDs,  inci- 
dental only?  When  did  pastoral  poetry 
assome  its  present  form?  How  came 
men  to  conceive  the  idea  of  celebrating 
pastoral  life  in  noetry?  Where  dm 
Theocritus,  and  where  did  Virgil,  write 
their  pastorals  ?  Why  is  pastoru  poetry. 
a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  or 
poetical  composition  ?  From  what  does 
It  appear  that  pastorai  life  is  very  fa- 
vourable to  poetry  ?  Hence,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  species  of  poetry  ? 
But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
It  possesses,  what  follows?  In  what 
three  diflerent  views  may  pastoral  life 
be  considered  ?  Of  the  fint  and  last  of 
these  three  states,  what  is  observed  ? 
Where  must  the  poet  therefere  keep  ? 
What  muist  he  ibrm  to  himself?  For 
what  does  the  great  charm  of  pastoral 
poetry  arise?  What  must  the  poet 
therefore  do?  What  must  he  display  to 
us;  and  what  hide?  Repeat  uie  fi^- 
lowing  passage  from  "^^rgiL  How 
should  he  paint  it?  Why  may  distresses 
and  anxieties  be  attributed  to  it ;  but 
c^  what  nature  must  thev  be?  For 
v/bat  may  the  shepherd  well  be  afflict* 
ed ;  and  why  ?  In  short,  in  what  man- 
ner only  should  the  pastoral  life  be  pre- 
sented u)  us?  But  about  what  should 
he  take  care  ?  If  it  be  not  real  Ufe  that 
is  presented  to  us,  what  must  it  be? 
Tliat  we  may  examine  this  general 
(ilea  of  pastoral  poetry  more  partksular- 
ly,  what  order  shall  we  pursue?  As 
to  the  ft^ene,  what  is  clear,  and  on  what 
Hoes  m  jch  of  tlie  poet's  merit  depend  ? 
Of  I'heocritus's  descriptbns  of  natural 
beauties,  what  is  observed  ?  Repeat  the 
passage  illustrative  of  this  remark?  In 
every  pastoral^  what  should  be  distinct- 
ly drawn,  ana  set  before  us  ?  What  is 


not  sufficient?  What  ought  a  gcod  poei 
to  give  us?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated  ?  What  will  sometimes  charac- 
terize a  whole  scene  ?  What  illustretioo 
is  given?  In  what,  above  all  tliingSi 
must  the  poet  study  variety?  How 
must  he  diversify  his  face  of  nature,  or, 
otherwise,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence? What  is  also  incumbent  on 
him?  Repeat  the  illustratran  of  this  re- 
mark from  Virgil  ?  With  regard  to  the 
characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper 
to  be  introduced  into  pastorals,  what  is 
not  sufBcient  ?  How  ia  this  observation 
illustrated?  What  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal difikulties  which  here  occurs?  Of 
the  shepherd,  what  is  observed  ?  W' hat 
qualities  may  he  possess?  But  then, 
what  must  h^  not  do?  Of  what  pasto- 
rals are  some  of  these  conceits  the  chiei 
blemishes?  What  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark is  given  from  Tasso  ?  What  lan- 
guage are  rural  personages  supposed 
to  speak  ?  When  they  describe  or  re- 
late, how  do  they  do  it?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  is  given  ?  In  ano- 
ther passage,  wliat  does  he  do ;  and  in 
what  language  ?  What  did  Mr.  Pope 
wish  to  do;  and  how  does  he  do  it?  Of 
what  does  tlus  fall  short ;  and  how  is 
the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicity  of 
the  description  cestroyS?  Supposing 
the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas 
concerning  his  characters  and  persona- 
ges, what  is  the  next  inquiry ;  and 
why?  What  ought  eyery  good  poem, 
of  every  kin^  to  have  ?  In  what  hes  the 
^'ef  diifioulty  of  pastoral  writing? 
Hence,  what  follows?  From  the  first 
lines,  at  what  can  we  guess?  How  is 
this  remark  fulty  illustrated?  To  what 
is  much  of  that  msipidity  owing,  which 
pTRvails  in  pastoral  writing?  WhaL 
nowe ver,  is  much  to  be  questioned ;  ana 
what  remark  follows?  What  would 
one  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort  of 
composition?  But  under  this  limitatioo, 
for  what  will  there  still  be  abundant 
scope  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
who  are  the  two  great  fathers  of  pa»- 
tora!  poetry  ?  Who  was  Theocritus,  and . 
what  remark  follows?  Of  his  Idylio, 
what  is  observed?  For  what  k  he  dis- 
tinguished ?  From  what  does  it  appear 
tliat  he  is  the  oriinnal  of  which  Vji^ 
is  the  imitator?  What,  however,  mvi0 
he  be  alkmed  to  have  done ;  and  why  i 
Whatdistinctkin  obtainsbetween  them  I 
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How  18  thk  remark  illustrated?  Of 
what  other  Greek  writers  of  pastprak 
have  we  remaina,  and  what  is  said  of 
ihem?  With  what  have  the  modem 
writers  of  postoralsLffeneraUy,  content- 
ed themselves?  Wno,  however,  at- 
tempted a  bold  imiovBtbn ;  and  what 
was  it?  Why  has  not  this  innovation 
flniined  fbllowera;  and  what  Mows? 
Of  all  the  moderns,  who  has  been  the 
ftiost  saccessfol  in  pastoral  composi- 
tions? What  peculiar  excellencies  do 
they  possess?  Of  Mr.  Pope's  and  Mr. 
Philips's  pastorals,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  may  be  an  apoloffv  for  Mr. 
Pbpe's  faults?  What  is  their  chief 
merits;  and  why?  What  did  Philips 
attempt,  and  how  did  he  succeed  ?  Of 
these  two  writers,  what  is  further  re- 
marked ?  About  the  same  time,  what  did 
Mr.  Gay  publish ;  and  what  was  their 
design?  What  is  said  of  them?  Of  Mr. 
Shenstone's  pastoral  ballad,  what  is 
observed?  What  has  not  yet  been 
'nentKHied  ?  Of  this  improvement,  what 
is  remarked  ?  Of  tliis  nature,  what  two 
ftahan  pieces  have  we,  and  what  is 
said  of  tnem?  Of  the  latter,  what  is 
observed?  What  other  pastoral  drama 
does  our  author  mentk>n?  What  are 
fi;reat  disadvantages  to  this  beautiful 
poem?  But,  thoi^h  subject  to  those 
local  disadvantages,  yet,  of  it,  what  re- 
mark fbllowB  ?  What  is  observed  of  the 
characters ;  and  of  what  does  it  afford 
a  strong  proof?  To  what  does  our  aur 
thor  next  proceed ;  and  what  is  obsei^ 
ved  of  it  ?  What  is  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter ?  By  what  is  this  implied ;  and  how 
is  it  illustrated  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
near  that  this  distinction  was  not,  at 
nrst,  peculiar  to  any  kind  of  poetry? 
IVhen  were  such  poems  as  were  de- 
siflned  to  be  sung,  called  odes  ?  In  the 
oSdj  therefore,  what  form  does  poetry 
retain?  From  this  circumstance,  what 
are  we  to  deduce?  By  what  is  it  not 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  poetry ; 
and  why?  What  is  the  only  distino- 
tbn  which  belongs  to  it  ?  What  chieil;y 
characterizes  it?  What  effect  do  music 
and  song  have  on  poetry  ?  As  on  this  is 
formed  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
ode,  what  fellows?  What  two  effects 
has  music  on  tlie  mind?  Hence,  the  ode 
may  either  aspire  to  what,  or  to  what 
may  it  descend  ?  And  between  these, 
what  is  found  ?  Under  what  four  deno- 
minatbns,  may  all  odes  be  comprised? 
What  ore  examol««  of  each?  What 


should  be  the  reigning  character  of  t)i« 
first  two  kinds  ?  What  should  reisn  in 
the  latter?  From  what  does  one  «  the 
chief  difficulties  in  composing  the  ode 
arise?  Of  a  profbased  ode,  mat  is  ex- 
pected? Full  oixYoB  idea,  what  dues 
the  poet  do?  In  either  case,  of  what  ia 
he  in  great  hazard?  How  is  this  ilk»- 
trated  ?  What  is  not  reouired ;  but  stilly 
in  every  composition,  what  ought  then> 
to  be  ?  Of  transitions  from  thought  1o 
thought,  what  k  observed  ?  Whatever 
authority  may  be  pleaded  for  the  inco- 
herence of  lyric  poetry,  what  is  certain  ? 
What  increases  the  msordcr  of  this  spe- 
cies of  poetry?  What  do  they  do? 
Wherea&  of  lyric  composition,  what 
remark  follows?  Of  whiat  has  Pindar 
been  the  occasion?  Of  his  ^nios,  his 
expresBKxns,  and  his  dcseriptioDs^  what 
is  observed  ?  But  finding  it  a  vei^  bar- 
ren subject  to  sinff  the  praises  of^  these 
who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public 
games^  what  did  he  do?  Why  is  our 
pleasure  in  reading  him  much  dimiuish- 
ed  ?  What  would  one  imagine  ?  Where 
have  we  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry 
as  in  Pindar?  Of  Horace,  as  a  writer  of 
odeflL  what  is  observed  ?  rrom  what  has 
he  descended?  Bevond  what  does  he 
not  often  aspire?  what  is  the  peculiar 
character  in  which  he  excels;  and  what 
remark  follows?  Of  him,  what  is  farther 
remarked?  Among  the  Latin  poets  of 
later  ages,  as  nnitators  of  Horace,  who 
is  the  most  diirtinguished  ?  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  his  odes  ?  What 
is  said  of  Buchanan?  Amonf  the 
French,  whose  odes  are  justly  cd^ra- 
ted?  what  is  their  character?  In  our 
own  language,  whose  odes  are  the  moFt 
distinguishea;  and  of  them,  what  is 
observed? 
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LECTURE  XL. 


DIDACTIC  POETRY DESCRIPTIVE  POETRV. 

Having  treated  of  pastoral  and  iyric  poetry,  I  proceed  next  to 
didactic  poetry;  under  which  is  included  a  numerous  class  of  wri- 
tings. The  ultinoate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed  of  every  compo- 
sition, should  bo  to  make  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind. 
This  useful  impression  is  most  commonly  made  in  poetry,  by  in- 
direct methods ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by  representation  of 
characters ;  but  didactic  poetry  openly  professes  its  intention  of 
conveying  knowledge  and  instruction,  it  differs,  therefore,  in  the 
form  only,  not  in  the  scope  and  substance,  from  a  philosophical,  a 
moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prose.  At  the  same  time,  by  mean<i 
of  its  form,  it  has  several  advantages  over  prose  instruction.  By 
the  charm  of  versification  and  nunitiers,  it  renders  instruction  more 
agreeable;  by  ths  descriptions,  episodes, and  other embelli&hments, 
which  it  may  interweave,  it  detains,  and  engages  the  fancy ;  it  fixes 
also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence,  it 
is  a  field  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  ho«iour,  may  display  both 
much  genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment. 

It  may  be  executed  in  different  manners.  The  poet  may  cho«)se 
soine  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  resularly,  and  in 
form ;  or,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  wors,  he  may  only 
inveigh  against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral  observations 
on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  satires  and 
epistles.    All  these  come  under  the  denomination  of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philo- 
sophical, grave,  or  useful  subject  Of  this  nature  we  have  several, 
f>oth  ancient  and  modern,  of  great  merit  and  character:  such  as 
Lucretius^s  six  books  De  Rerum  Natura,  VirgiPs  Georgies,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism,  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Arm- 
strong on  Health,  Horace's,  Vida's,  and  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the  fun- 
damental merit  consists  in  sound  thous^ht,  just  principles,  clear  and 
apt  illustrations.  The  poet  must  instruct;  but  he  must  study,  at  the 
same  'ime,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
figures,  and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse  the  imagination,  may 
conceal  the  dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical 
painting.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgies,  presents  us  here  with  a  perfect 
model.  He  has  the  art  of  raising  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  in  rural  life.  When  he  is  going  to  say  that  the  labour 
of  tho  country  must  begin  in  spring,  he  expresses  himself  thus: 

Vere  novo,  relidiii  canis  cum  montihiis  hnmot 
Liqiifur,  ot  Zephjro  putris  se  ^bba  refolni; 
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Depreuo  incipiat Jam  tam  mihi  Taanu  aratro 

ingemere, et sulco  attritus  iplendescere  vomer*  I.  43. 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plain  language,  that  his  crops 
will  tail  through  bad  management,  his  language  is, 

Heu,  ma^um  alteriot  fnistra  ipecud)!!!  acerrum, 

Concouaqiie  famem  in  tilris  lolabere  querctt.t  1. 168. 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  os  with 
a  beautiful  landscape. 

Ecce  isupercilio  cUvoci  tramitM  uDiiam 

Elicit  ?  ilia  cadeni,  raucum  per  laevia  murmur 

Saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  tproperat  arva.|  I.  108. 

In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requi- 
site ;  not  so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise ;  yet  such  as  may 
exhibit  clearly  to  the  reader  a  connected  train  of  instruction. — 
Of  the  didactic  poets,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most  censured  for  want  of  method.  In- 
deed, if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing  throughout  many  of  his 
writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  juncture 
and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  always  with  ease  and  graceful- 
ness ;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  loose  and  rambling.  Ther<^ 
is,  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  excellent  criticism ; 
and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intended  for  the  regulation  of  tlte  Roman 
drama,  which  seems  to  have  b6en  the  authors  chief  purpiose,  it  wilt 
be  found  to  be  a  more  complete  and  regular  treatise  than  under 
the  common  notion  of  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  ;K>etical  ar;. 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments,  great  liberty  in  al- 
lowed to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  continued 
seriesof  instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  where  we  look 
for  entertainment.  The  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic  poem  in- 
teresting, is  to  relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some 
agreeable  episodes  with  the  principal  subject.  These  are  always 
the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  best  known,  and  which  contribute 
most  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  poet.  The  principal  beauties 
of  Virgil's  Georgics  lie  in  digressions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  au« 

*  While  yet  the  Spring  it  youn^ ,  white  earth  unbindi 
Her  froiten  bosom  to  tlie  western  wtadi ; 
While  mountain  snows  dissolve  a^inst  the  sun. 
And  streams  yet  new  from  precipices  run; 
Kv'n  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  jrear, 
Produce  the  plough  and  yoka  the  ttnrdy  ste^r, 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his  toil, 
Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  fai  the  soil.  DBTtoBa 

f  On  others*  crops  you  may  with  enry  look, 
And  shake  for  food  the  long  abandon'd  oak.  UavrK*. 

i  Behold  when  burning  sons,  or  Sirius*  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  stemn, 
Down  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
0*er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  riXl*  ; 
Soon  as  he  clean  whare'er  their  passage  st ayM, 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  sped**- 
Before  him  scattering  they  prevent  his  pains, 
And  roll  with  boUow  murmurs  oVr  the  plains  Wabtoc?. 
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:tior  hts  exerted  aU  the  force  of  his  genius ;  sach  as  the  prodigii^ 
tlimt  attended  the  death  of  Julius  Cs^r,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the 
happiness  of  a  country  life,  the  fable  of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving 
Ule  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like  manner  thefayourite  pas- 
bages  in  Lucretius's  work,  and  which  alone  could  render  such  a  dry 
and  abstract  subject  tolerable  in  poetry,  are  the  digressions  on  the 
evils  of  superstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy,  tho 
description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental  illustrations, 
whieh  arc  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with  a  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  versification  peculiar  to  that  poet  There  is,  icideed, 
nothing  in  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  descriptive,  but  what  a  didac- 
tic writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  of  his 
work;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes  arise  naturally  from  the 
main  subject;  that  they  be  not  disproportioned  in  length  to  it ;  and 
that  the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain, 
as  well  as  how  to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  didactic  poet  in  connecting  his 
episodes  happily  with  his  subject  Virgil  is  also  distinguish^  for 
his  address  in  this  point.  After  seeming  to  have  left  nis  husband- 
men, he  again  returns  to  them  very  naturally  by  lajringhold  of  some 
rural  circumstance,  to  terminate  his  digression.  Thus,  having 
s|)oken  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  subjoins  immediately,  with 
roueh  art: 

Scilicet  et  tempat  veaiet,  ciia  finibus  illii 

Ag;ricola«  iocurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 

Exe^a  inTenipt  scabra  rubig^ine  pila  ; 

Ant  paribus  rattrii  galeat  pulsabit  iuanet, 

Grandi»q«e  effottis  mirabitur  oisa  tepuldirit.*  Ovo  I.  408 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  most  rich  and  poeti- 
cal form  of  didactic  writing  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  ;  and 
though,  in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  is  not  equal,  he  has,  in 
several  parts,  succeeded  happily,  and  displayed  much  genius  Dr. 
Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  has  not  aimed  at  so 
high  a  strain  as  the  other.  But  he  is  more  equal ;  and  maintains 
tliroughottt  a  chaste  and  correct  elegance. 

Satires  and  opistles  naturally  run  into  a  more  familiar  style,  than 
solemn  philoa<iphical  poetry.  As  the  manners  and  characters, 
which  occur  in  ordinary  life,  are  their  subject,  they  require  being 
treated  with  nomewhat  of  the  ease  and  freedom  of  conversation, 
and  hence  it  is  commonly  the  ^  musa  pedestris,'  which  reigns  in 
such  compositions. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  different 
from  what  it  af^jerwards  assumed.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  altercation  among  critics.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  a  relic  of  the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  prose,  partif 

*  ThcDi  aAcr  length  of  time,  the  lab'ring  swains 
Who  torn  the  turf  of  these  unhappy  plains, 
Shall  rutty  arms  from  the  plough 'd  furrows  takei 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake  ; 
AmusM  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones, 
And  mighty  relict  of  gigantk  bones.  DmvOBV- 
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ill  rene^  and  abounding  with  scurrility.  Enniiis  and  Loetlius  cor- 
rected its  grossness ;  and  at  last^  Horace  bronglU  it  into  that  fonn. 
which  now  gives  the  denomination  to  satirical  writing.  Reforma- 
tion of  manners,  is  the  end  which  it  professes  to  have  m  view ;  and 
Tu  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes  the  liberty  of  bolcUy  cenminng  vice. 
aud  vieioos  characters.  It  has  been  carried  on  in  three  different 
manners,  by  the  three  great  ancient  satirists,  Horace,  Jtiveoal,  and 
Perseus.  Horace's  style  has  not  mneh  elevation.  He  notitles  his  sa- 
tires, ^  Sermonea^'  and  seems  not  to  have  intended  risiiig  much  bigli- 
er  th^n  prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  easy  and  graeefai. 
They  are  rather  the  foUies  and  weaknesses  of  manlojid,  than  their 
enormous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  his  satire.  He 
reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect ;  and  while  he  momliies  like  a  sound 
philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  politeness  of  a  cour- 
tier. Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and  declamatory.  He  ha» 
more  strength  and  fire;  and  more  elevation  of  style,  than  Horace ; 
hut  is  greauy  inferior  to  him  in  gracefulness  and  ease.  His  satire 
is  more  zealous^  more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  direc- 
ted against  more  flagitious  characters.  As  Scaliger  sajn  of  him. 
'  ardet,  instat,  jugukt;'  whereas  Horace's  character  is,  'admissus 
circttm  prsecordia  ludiU'  Perseus  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  the 
force  and  fire  of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  politeness  of  Hcnrace.  He  v 
distinguished  for  sentiments  of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  He  is  a 
nervous  and  lively  writer ;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  subjects, 
seldom  rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires*  In  the  form 
of  an  epistle,  indeed,  many  other  subjects  may  be  handled,  and 
either  love  poetry,  or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on ;  as  in  Ovid's  Epts- 
tolae  Herodium,  and  his  ESpistolas  de  Ponto.  Such  works  as  these 
arc  designed  to  be  merely  sentimental ;  and  as  their  merit  consists 
in  beinff  proper  expressions  o(  the  passion  or  sentiment  wkieh  forms 
the  subject,  they  may  assume  any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  it. 
But  didactic  epistles,  of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much 
elevation.  They  are  commonly  intended  aaobservatams  am  authors, 
or  on  life  and  characters ;  in  delivering  which,  the  poet  does  not 
purpose  to  compose  a  formal  treatise,  or  to  confine  Mflnaelf  strictly 
to  r^ilar  method ;  but  gives  scope  to  his  genius  on  some  p«rtieular 
theme,  which,  at  the  time,  has  prompted  him  to  write*  In  all  didactic 
poetry  of  this  kind,  it  is  an  important  nile, '  qutequtd  praacipieS)  esto 
brevis.'  Much  of  the  grace,  both  of  satirical  and  epistolary  writing, 
consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness.  This  gives  to  such  composition 
an  edge  and  a  liveliness,  which  strike  the  fancy,  ani  keep  attentian 
awake.  Much  of  their  merit  depends  also  on  just  and  happy  re- 
presentations of  characters.  As  they  are  not  supported  by  those 
high  beauties  of  descriptive  and  poetical  language  which  adorn 
other  compositions,  we  expect,  in  return,  to  be  entertained  with 
lively  paintings  of  men  and  manners,  which  are  alwajrs  pleasing ; 
and  in  these,  a  certain  sprightliness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  propei 

Jlace.     The  higher  species  of  poetry  seldom  admit  it;  but  here  it 
I  s^aaooahle  and  beautifid 
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In  all  these  respects,  Mr.  Pope's  ethical  epistles  deserve  to  )ic 
mentioned  with  signal  honcuri  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.     Heme,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  his  genios  a|ipear^ 
e«l.     In  the  more  sublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so  distingiiishetl 
In  the  enthusiasm,  the  fire,  the  foroe,  and  copiousness  of  poetic 
genius,  Dry  den,  though  a  much  less  correct  writer,  appears  to  have 
bfen  superior  to  him.    Onecaascarcelythink  that  he  was  capable 
of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  but  within  a  certain  limited  region,  ho  hss 
i>ecn  outdone  by  no  poet     Mistranslation  of  the  Iliad  wiH  remain 
a  lasting  monument  to  his  honour,  as  the  most  elegant  and  higlily 
finished  translation,  that,  perhapa^  ever  was  given  of  any  poetical 
work.     That  be  was  not  incapable  of  tender  poetty,  appears  from 
the  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelaixl,  and  from  the  verses  to  the  memory 
of  <in  unfortunate  lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  sentimental  pro- 
ductions ;  and  which,  indeed,  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  But  the 
qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  are,  judgment  and  wit, 
with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious  versification. 
Pew  poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  judgment, 
to  direct  the  proper  employment  of  that  wit     This  renders  his 
Rape  of  the  Lock  the  greatest  masterpiece  that  perhaps  was  evei 
oom posed,  in  the  gay  and  sprightly  style ;  and  in  his  serious  works, 
such  as  his  Essay  on  Man,  and  his  Ethic  Epistles,  his  wit  just  suf 
ficiendy  discovers  itaelf  to  give  a  proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflec- 
tions.    His  imitations  of  Horace  ate  so  peculiarly  happy,  that  one  is 
at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  original  or  the  copy ;  and  they 
are  among  the  few  imitations  extant,  that  have  all  the  grace  and 
(»«e  of  an  original.     His  paintings  of  chanicters  are  natural  and 
lively  in  a  high  degree ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy  in  that 
concise  spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satires  and  epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  eflects  of  rhyme  in  English 
verse,  as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.    We  see  it  adding  to 
the  style>  an  elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed  ; 
ivhiie  at  the  same  time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  never  ap- 
pears in  the  least  to  encumber  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to 
increase  the  liveliness  of  his  manner.     He  tells  us  himself,  that  he 
could  express  moral  observations  more  concisely,  and  therefore 
ntore  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do  in  prose. 

Among  moral  and  didactic  poets,  Br.  Young  is  of  too  great  emi  • 
nence  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  all  his  works,  the  marks 
of  strong  genius  appear.  His  universal  passion,  possesses  the  full 
merit  ofthat  animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  description  of 
characters,  which  I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite  in  satirical 
and  didactic  compositions.  Though  his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too 
sparkling,  and  his  sentences  too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy 
is  so  great,  as  to  entertain  every  reader.  In  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  is  much  energy  of  expression ;  in  the  three  first,  tnere  are  seve- 
ral pathetic  passages:  and  scattered  through  them  all,  happy  ima- 
ges and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections,  occur.  But  the  sen- 
timents are  frequently  overstrained  and  turgid ;  and  the  style  is  too 
harsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.    Among  French  authors,  Boileau 
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has  midoabicd)  J  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  Their  later  crilrc.-* 
are  unwilling  to  allow  him  any  great  share  of  original  genius,  ot 
poetic  fire.*  But  his  art  of  poetry,  his  satires  and  epistles>  must 
ever  be  esteemed  eminent,  not  only  for  solid  and  judicious  thoug!u, 
but  for  correct  and  elegant  poetieal  expression,  and  fortunate  ina- 
tation  of  the  ancients. 

From  didactic,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  descriptire  poetr3> 
where  the  highest  exertions  of  genius  msbj  be  displayed.  By  dcs- 
eriptire  poetry,  I  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or  form  of 
composition.  There  are  few  compositions  of  any  length,  that  cai» 
be  called  purely  descriptive,  or  wherein  the  poet  proposes  to  himsei' 
no  other  object,  but  merely  to  describe,  without  employing  narra- 
tion, action,  or  moral  sentiment,  as  the  groundwork  of  bis  piece. 
Description  is  generally  introduced  as  an  embellisliment,  rather  than 
made  the  subject  of  a  regular  work.  But  though  it  seldom  form 
a  separate  species  of  writing,  yet  into  every  species  of  poetical  com 
position,  pastoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  dramatic,  it  both  enten^ 
and  possesses  in  each  of  them  a  very  considerable  place  j  so  that  in 
treating  cf  poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagpination  ;  and  always 
distinguishes  an  original  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To  a  writer  oi 
the  inferior  class,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attempts  to  describe 
It,  appears  exhausted  by  tltose  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the 
same  track.  He  sees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  object  which 
he  would  paint ;  his  conceptions  of  it  are  loose  aiul  vague ;  and  his 
expressions,  of  course,  feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather 
than  ideas;  we  meet  with  the  language  indeed  of  poetical  desc.'p- 
tion,  but  we  apprehend  the  object  described  very  indistinctly. 
Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our 
eyes ;  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features;  he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality :  he  places  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could 
r;opy  after  Ivcm.  This  happy  talec .  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  strong 
imagination,  which  first  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object;, 
and  then,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  dc  - 
scribing  it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  others. 

In  this  selection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  picturesque 
description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  com- 
mon ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark;  but,  as  much 
as  possible,  new  and  original,  which  may  catch  the  fancy  and  draw 
attention.  In  the  next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particularizi? 
ths  object  described,  and  mark  it  strongly.  No  descriptioo,  thni 
rests  in  generals,  can  be  good.  For  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearlv 
in  the  abstract ;  all  distinct  ideas  are  formed  upon  particulars.  lit 
the  third  place,  all  the  circumstances  employed  ought  to  be  uniformr 
and  of  a  piece;  that  is,  when  describing  a  great  object,  every  cir> 
cumstance  brought  into  view  should  tend  to  aggrandize ;  or,  when 
describing  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  to  beautify,  that  bj 
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(hi9  means,  the  impression  may  rest  upon  the  imagination  CDrnplett 
unci  entire :  and  lastly,  the  circumstances  in  description  should  l)c 
expressed  with  coneisenessand  with  simplicity ;  for,  when  either  to« 
touch  exaggerated, or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,  they  never 
fail  to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  designed  to  be  made.  Brevity, 
almost  aiways  eontributes  to  vivacity.  These  general  rules  will  he 
l>ost  understood  by  illustrations,  founded  on  particular  instances. 

Of  all  professed  descriptive  compositions,  the  largest  and  fullest 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  any  language, is  Mr.  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons; a  work  which  possesses  very  uncommon  merit.  The  style,  in 
the  midst  of  much  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
may  be  censured  as  deficient  in  ease  and  distinctness.  But  notwith- 
Islanding  this  defect,  Thomson- is  a  strong  and  a  beautiful  describer; 
tor  he  had  a  feeling  heart,  and  a  warm  imagination.  He  had  studied 
9nd  copied  nature  with  care.  Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not 
only  described  them  properly,  but  felt  their  impression  with  strong 
sensibility.  The  impression  which  he  felt,  he  transmits  to  his  i*ead- 
ers ;  and  no  person  of  taste  can  penise  any  one  of  his  Seasons, 
v'ithoMt  having  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  belong  to  that  season, 
recalled  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  instances  of 
7  ^ost  beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him ;  such  as,  the 
hhower  in  Spring,  the  morning  in  Summer,  and  the  man  perishing 
in  snow  in  Winter.  But,  at  present,  I  shall  produce  a  passage  of 
niiothor  kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well  chosen  circum- 
stance, to  heighten  a  description.  In  his  Summer,  relating  the 
1  fleets  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the* 
pestilence  that  destroyed  the  English  fleet,  at  Carthagena,  under 
Admiral  Vernon;  when  he  has  the  following  lines : 

Yoti,  gallant  Vofdms,  saw 

The  miseraiilp  scene  ;  you  pitying  saw 

To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  trmm ; 

Saw  the  deep  racking  pang ;  the  ghastly  fonn; 

The  lip  pale  quivVhig ;  and  the  l)eainless  eye 

No  moie  with  ardour  hright ;  you  heard  the  gf^^nt 

Of  agonising  shijM  from  shore  to  shore  ; 

Heard  nightly  |il«nged,  amid  ihe  suUen  waves. 

The  frequent  cor»e. L.  1060. 

All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  thi» 
dismal  scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes.  But  what  is  most 
striking  in  the  pieture,  is,  tlie  last  image.  We  are  conducted 
through  all  the  scenes  of  distress,  till  we  come  to  the  mortality 
prevailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a  vulgar  poet  would  have  described 
by  exaggerated  expressions,  concerning  the  multiplied  trophies  and 
victories  of  death.  But,  how  much  more  is  the  imagination  im« 
pressed,  by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead  bodies  thrcwn  over- 
board every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their  falliag  into  the 
waters,  and  of  the  Admiral  listening  to  this  melancholy  sound,  ao 
often  striking  his  ear  ? 

Heard  nightly  plunged,  ainsd  the  sutfea  waves, 
Tlie  frequent  corse* 


'  T;ii*  cuJogiuoi  which  Dr.  Johusou^  in  his  Lives  of  tbe  Poets,  gives  ttt  TbiMit 
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Mi%  Pamell's  lale  of  the  Hermit  is  conspicuous  throughout  th« 
whole  of  it,  for  beautiful  descriptive  narration.  The  maoDer  of  the 
tlermit^s  setting  forth  to  visit  the  world ;  his  meeting  with  a  com- 
panion^and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  successively  entertained,  o^ 
the  v«in  man,  the  covetous  man,  and  the  goed  man,  are  pieces  oi 
very  fine  painting,  touched  with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  ov  ji 
charged  with  no  superfluous  colourine,  and  conveying  W  us  a  lively 
idea  of  the  objects.  But,  of  all  the  £nglisb  poems  in  the  descrip 
tive  style,  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  are,  Miltim's  AU^io 
and  Penseroso.  The  collection  Ckf  g^y  images  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  melancholy  .ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  these  two  small, 
but  inimitably  fine  poems,  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  coneeivetl. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  stovehoiise  whence  many  succeeding  poets 
have  enriched  their  descriptioas  of  similar  subfects ;  and  they 
alone  are  sufficient  for  illustrating  the  observmtions  whicl»  I  made, 
concerning  the  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  debcriptivu 
writing.  Take,  for  instaoce,  the  following  passage  from  the  Pen- 
seroso: 


•1  ivfUk  umetp 


Oil  die  dry^  sraooth<«haven  green, 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon. 

Riding  ne^r  her  highest  noon : 

Like  one  ihnt  had  been  led  MtrnjT 

Tlironffh  the  heaven's  wide  patbleti  w^, 

And  oil,  a»  if  her  head  she  lK>w*d, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  liear  the  far^ffcuriew  sound. 

Over  some  wide  watered  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar ; 

Or,  if  the  sir  wfll  iv>t  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  wiU  fit. 

Where  (lowing  embers  throngli  the 

Teach  bght  to  counterfeit  a  gloon  ; 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mir^, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  tlie  bellman *s  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm ; 


tm»,  is  high,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  just :  *  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  , 
of  the  bighest  kind  ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  Is  onginaL 
His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Mihon,  or  of  any  other  |>oet,  than  the 
rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are 
nf  his  own  growth,  whhont  transeription,  without  imitatiou.  He  thinks  In  a  pecnliat 
cmioy  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nanre  and  lit«», 
with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes  in  ev<:r> 
tbin^  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  !>«• 
detauwd;  and  with  a  miml,that  atonon  comprehends  the  vast  and  attendu  to  fh« 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thonifton 
lihows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses.  His  descriptions 
of  extended  scenes,  and  general  effects,  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificenc«>  of 
tiatnre,  whether  pleating  or  dreadful.  The  gayety  of  spring,  the  sph  ndour  of  snmmpr. 
Jie  tranquillity  of  anUimn,  %nd  the  horror  of  winter,  take,  in  their  mm,  poeecsston  ul 
the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  things,  as  they  are  suci  es- 
sively  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  hi«  own 
enthusiasm,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  seiiti- 
ments.*  '£1ie  censure  which  the  same  eminent  critic  passes  upon  Thomson's  diction, 
IS  no  Irsc  iust  and  well  founded,  that  *  it  is  too  f  xuherant,  and  may  sometimes  be 
cbargisd  with  filling  the  ear  more  than  the  mind.* 
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Qr  ki  sfr  hmip,  at  aidBicht  h<Mr» 
Be  fcen,  in  tointe  hi^h  lonely  toweri 
Where  I  niav  outwttch  the  Bear 
Whh  th-**i9»  gT««t  HemMf  mr  iiptphtw 
Th*  spirit  of  PUte^  •o  uafeM 
Whal  worliU,  or  what  vr«t  rapoat  hcHA 
Th'  inmortal  mind,  that  nath  foriook 
Har  Maiitiaa  in  his  ieshlj  nook ; 
had  of  those  denwaa  tlwt  are  tmmi 
la  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  groond. 

Here  there  are  do  unmeanins  general  ejcpreniona;  all  ia  partieu- 
iar,  ail  is  pictureaque;  nolhiag  forced  or  exaggerated;  but  a  limple 
style,  and  a  cdlectioa  of  strong  expressive  images,  which  are  all  of 
one  class,  and  recal  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholy 
kind ;  particularly  the  walk  by  moon-light;  the  sound  of  the  curfew- 
beii  heard  distant ;  the  dying  embers  in  the  chamber ;  the  bellman's 
call ;  and  the  lamp  seen  at  midnight  in  the  hi^h  lonely  tower.  We 
naay  observe,  too,  the  conciseness  of  the  poet's  manner.  He  does 
not  rest  long  on  one  circumstance,  or  employ  a  great  many  words 
to  descriiie  it;  which  always  makes  the  impression  iaint  and  Ian- 
fruid ;  but  placing  it  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  full  and  clear  before 
the  reader,  he  there  leaves  it 

^  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,'  says  Homer,  describing  one 
of  his  heroes  in  tattle,  ^  From  His  shield  and  his  helmet,  there 
sparkled  an  incessant  blase ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  when  it  appears 
in  its  brightness  from  the  waters  of  th^  ocean.'  This  is  short  and 
lively  ;  but  when  it  comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hands,  it  evaporates  in 
three  pompous  lines,  each  of  which  repeats  th^  same  image  in 
different  words : 

High  on  his  helaii  celestial  llgfhtnings  plaj. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  livinf  nj ; 
Th'  unwearied  itiaae  iucesaaHi  alraanss  supplies, 
Like  die  red  star  that  fires  th*  autumnal  skies. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  ia  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn  or 
great  objects,  the  concise  manner  is  almost  always  proper.  De* 
scriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more  amplified 
and  prolonged,  as  strength  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected 
in  tht^e.  But  where  a  sublime  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended 
to  l>c  made,  energy  is  above  all  things  reouired.  The  imagination 
ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once ;  and  it  is  lar  more  deeply  impresscHi 
b^  one  strong  and  ai  Jent  ^mage,  than  by  the  anxious  minutenesK 
of  laboured  illustration.  <  His  face  was  without  form,  and  dark,' 
says  Ossian,  describing  a  ghost,  <  the  staiv  dim  twinkling  through 
his  form  ;  thrice  he  sighed  over  the  hero;  and  thrice  the  winds  of 
the  night  roai*ed  around.' 

It  deserves  attention, too,  that  in  describing  inaaiRMte  natural  ob- 
jects, the  poet,  in  order  to  enliven  his  description,  ought  always  to 
mix  living  beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  are 
upt  tu  pall  upo.i  us,  ii  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments  and  intro- 
ihice  life  and  action  into  his  description.  This  is  well  known  to 
ev*tiy  jMun^cr  who  is  a  master  of  his  ait     Seldom  has  any  beautiful 
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landscape  been  drawn,  without  flome  human  being  represented  on 
the  canvas,  as  beholding  it,  or  on  some  account  concerned  in  it : 

Hic  %t\\A\  fontet,  hVc  moUia  prata,  Lycori, 

Hie  nerous,  hic  ipso  tecuoi  cotisumerer  mvo  *  Eel.  jl.  42. 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil%  is  the  last,  which 
sets  before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural  scene.  A  long 
description  of  the^ybn/eV^be^nemu^/and  the  ^prata^^  in  the  most 
poetical  modern  manner,  would  have  been  insipid  without  this 
sttx>ke,  which  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the  heart  all  the  beau  • 
ties  of  the  place :  *  hic  ipso  tecum  consumerer  aevo.'  It  is  great 
benuty  in  Milton's  Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive,  and  full  of  persons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  beforesaid,  in  description,  should  be  as  ir.arkcti 
andas  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the.  mind  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rises  up  more 
conspicuous  to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular  lake,  or  river,  or 
hill,  is  specified,  than  when  the  terms  are  left  general.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  this  giv6» 
to  description.  Thus,  in  that  beautiful  pastonU  composition,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  images  are  commonly  particularized  by  the 
objects  to  which  they  allude.  It  is  the  ^  rose  of  Sharon ;  the  lily  ol 
the  vallies;  the  flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  Oilead  ;  the  stream 
which  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come  wi<h  me,  from  Leba- 
non, my  spouse ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  She- 
nir  and  Hermon,  from  the  mountains  oi  *he  leopards.'  Chap,  iv  ft 
So  Horace: 

Qaid  dedicftfum  poscit  ApoIKnem 
Vatet  ^  quid  orat  de  patera  novam 

Fundens  liquorem  ?  non  opimas 
Sardinia  segetei  feracis ; 
Non  Bituoss  iprata  Calabrioe 
Armenta ;  non  aurum  ant  ebvr  iDdicuoi 

Non  rura,  qua  Liris  quietA 

Mordet  aqu&,  tacttumun  amnii.t  Lib.  1.  Ode  81.  1. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetical 
•lescription.  In  Virgil's  second  iEneid,  where  he  describes  the  bur- 
ning and  sackingof  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  well  selected  and  re- 
presented, that  the  reader  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of 


*  Here  cooling  fountahis  roH  through  llow'ry  meads, 
Here  woodii,  Lycorn,  \\h  their  Tcrdant  headi, 
here  coukl  i  wear  my  careless  life  away, 
And  iu  Uiy  arms  insensibly  decay.  Waarov. 

t  When  at  ApoHo's  hallewed  shrine 
The  poet  hails  the  power  diTine, 
Ami  here  his  first  libation  pours, 
What  is  the  blessing  he  implores  f 
He  nor  desires  the  swelling  grabi. 
That  yellows  o*er  Sardinia's  piain, 
Nor  the  fair  herds,  that,  lowing,  feed 
On  warm  Calabria's  flowery  mead ; 
Nor  iTory  of  spotless  shine : 
Nor  gold'  forfS  flaming  from  the  mine ; 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  laves, 
And  eats  away  with  silent  waves  Vaaaota. 
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horror.  The  dealh  of  Priam,  especially,  may  be  singled  out  as  a 
masterpiece  of  description.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  aged  mon- 
arch arraying  himself  in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  city;  his  meeting  with  his  family,  who 
^re  taking  shelter  at  an  altar  in  the  court  oi  the  palace,  and  theii 
placing  him  in  the  midst  of  them ;  his  indignation  when  he  beholiis 
P}  rrhus  slaughtering  one  of  his  sons ;  the  feeble  dart  which  hi* 
thro%vs;  with  Pyrrhus's  brutal  behaviour,  and  his  manner  uf  putti%^ 
the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  and 
with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  and  Milton's  account, 
*M>th  of  Paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish  many  beautiful 
Instances  of  poetical  description.  Ossian,  too,  paints  in  strong  and 
lively  colours,  though  he  employs  few  circumstances;  and  his  chief 
excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart  One  of  his  fullest  descrip- 
tions is  the  following  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha;  *  I  have  seen  tho 
walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire  had  re90unde<l 
within  the  halls;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the 
walls;  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head;  the  moss  whistled  to 
the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  at  the  window;  the  rank  grass  waved 
round  his  head.  Desplate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  in 
the  house  of  her  fathers.'  Shakspeare  cannot  be  omitted  on  this 
occasion,  as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nature. 
Though  it  be  in  manners  and  characters,  that  his  chief  excellency 
lies,  yet  his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and  happily  described  by 
a  single  stroke ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
which  conveys  to  the  fancy  as  natural  and  beautiful  an  image,  as  can 
possibly  be  exhibited  in  so  few  words : 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
H^e  will  we  sit,  &c. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  upon  a  right 
choice  of  epithets.  Many  poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  care- 
losa  in  this  particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought  in  merely  to 
complete  the  verse,  or  make  the  rhyme  answer ;  and  hence  they  are 
so  unmeaning  and  redundant^  expletive  words  only,  which  in  place 
of  adding  any  thing  to  the  description,  clog  and  enervate  it.  Virgil's 
-  Liquidi  fontes,'  and  Horace's  ^  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinis,'  must, 
I  am  afraid,  be  assigned  to  this  class :  for,  to  denote  by  an  epithet 
that  water  is  liquid,  or  that  snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere 
tautology.  Every  epithet  should  either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  worri 
which  it  qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to  ral^e  and  heighten  its  known 
signification.     So  in  Milton, 

Who  shall  lempt  wHh  wandering  ftet 

The  dark,  unbottom'd,  inlinile  abyss, 

And  ihroiish  the  palpable  obscure,  find  out 

His  uncouth  way  ?  or  spread  his  airy  flisbt, 

Upborne  with  in  Jefati|fable  wings, 

Over  the  vast  abrupt  ?  B.  II. 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strength  to  the  description, 
•nd  assist  the  fancy  in  onceiving  it ;— ^the  wandering  feet-4he  un 
3  U  58 
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bottameJ  abyss — the  palpable  obscure— the  uocouth  way-^he  in- 
defatigable wing— «4erve  to  render  the  images  more  complete  uid 
distinct  But  there  are  many  general  epithets,  which,  though  they 
appear  to  raise  the  signification  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  join- 
ed, yet  leare  it  so  undetermined,  and  are  now  become  so  trite  and 
beaten  in  poetical  language,  as  to  be  perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind 
lire  *  barbarous  di8eord-->hatefuI  envy—nighty  cliiefii— -^bloody  war 
-i;ioomy  shades  direful  scenes,'  and  a  thousand  more  of  the  8am«> 
k  i  nd  which  we  mett  with  occasionally  in  good  poets  $  but  with  which^ 
|X}ets  of  inferior  eeaius  abound  eviery  where,  98  the  great  props  of 
their  affected  sublimity*  They  give  a  sort  of  swell  to  the  language, 
and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of  prose ;  but  they  serve  not  in  the  least  to 
illustra^^  the  object  described ;  on  the  contrary,  they  load  the  style 
with  a  languid  verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius,  by  one  well- 
chosen  epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means  €{  a 
single  word,  to  paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  remark 
this  effksct  of  an  epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of  Mihon's  Ly  cidas : 

Wbcn  vers  ye,  JNymphf,  when  tbt  rmoBMlen  deq^ 

Clofl*d  o*cr  the  head  of  yQur  loT'd  tf  cidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  f teep, 

Where  your  oM  bards,  the  ikmous  Dniidi,  lie, 

N«r  OB  the  ahaggy  top  of  M o«a  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  i^iaard  stream. 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  <  Deva's  wizard  stream'  is  admirably 
imaged;  by  this  one  word,  presenting  to  tl^e  fancy  all  the  romantic 
ideas,  of  a  ri  ver  flowing  through  a  desolate  country,  with  banks  haunt- 
ed by  wizards  and  enchanters.  Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which 
Horace  gives  to  the  river  Hydaspes.  A  good  man,  says  he,  stands 
in  need  of  no  arms, 

Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  Kstuosas, 
Sive  facturus  per  iohospitalem 
Caucasam,  re\  qa«  loca  fahulosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes.*  I.  od.  82.  i. 

This  epithet  <  fahulosus,'  one  of  the  commentators  on  Horace  has 
changed  into  ^  sabulosus,'  or  *  sandy ;'  substituting,  by  a  strange  want 
of  taste,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of  Hhe  sandy  river,'  in  place 
of  that  beautiful  picture  which  the  poet  gives  us,  by  calling  Hydaspes 
*  the  romantic  river,'  or  the  scene  of  adventures  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  propriety, 
when  aecountingfor  Daedalus  not  having  engraved  the  fortune  of  his 
8on  Icarus: 

Bli  uonatUB  erat  casus  eflhigere  is  aiiro  > 

Bis  patrisB  cecidere  manus.f  JEUi.  ri.  SSL 

*  Whether  through  I«ybia*s  ImniiBg  saads 
Our  jouroey  leads,  or  Scythia*s  laods, 
Amidit  th*  unhoepitahle  waste  of  snows, 
Ur  where  the  falwlous  Hydaspes  ftows.  Feavcis. 

t  Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  part, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrain*d  his  art : 
He  twice  esuay^d  to  cast  his  son  in  gold. 

Twice  from  his  hand  he  dropp'd  the  forming  mould.  Dktdbv. 

fn  this  tonuislation  the  thought  is  justly  given ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  ezpresaioB '  pai 
■annSf*  mhich  in  the  original  conveys  the  thought  with  so  much  tendemc»b|  is  lost 
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These  UMtaaoet  ar.d  otMenratioM  may  gifc  some  just  idea  of  true 
poetical  descriptioii.  Wc  faaTe  reason  always  to  distrust  an  author's 
descriptiTe  talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and  turglJ^  amassing 
common  place  epithets  and  general  expressions,  to  work  up  a  high 
coDcepdon  of  some  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  The  best  descrifaers  are  sim|de  and  concise.  They 
set  be£3>re  us  such  features  of  an  object,  as,  on  the  first  view,  strike 
and  warm  the  fancy ;  they  give  us  ideas  which  a  statuary  or  a 
painter  could  lay  hold  o^  and  work  after  them ;  which  u  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  decisive  trialf  of  real  raerk  of  description 
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Havik « treated  of  peiltond  asd  lyric 
poetry,  to  what  does  our  authsr  pro- 
ceed ;  and  under  it,  what  is  included  1 
Whai  should  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
eompoeitioos  of  every  kiod  1  In  what 
nanoer  is  this  useful  impresnon,  in 
peetry,  most  conunonl]^  made  1  From 
what,  therefore,  does  it,  in  Harm  only, 
di^  7  At  the  same  time,  bv  means  of 
its  form,  what  advantaM  has  it  over 
prose  instruction;  and  hence,  what 
mIows?  In  what  diflerent  ways  may  it 
be  executed  ?  All  theM  come  under 
what  denomination  ?  What  is  the  high- 
est species  of  it  ?  Of  this  nature,  what 
poems  have  we  ?  In  all  such  wo»s^  as 
uHtruction  is  the  professed  object,  in 
what  does  the  funaamental  merit  eoik- 
siit?  While  the  poet  must  instruct, 
what  must  he,  at  the  same  time^  stu- 
djl  Where  do  we  find  a  perfect  model 
er  this;  and  what  art  does  be  posaess? 
By  wluit  passage  is  this  remark  illus- 
Urated  ?  Instead  of  telling  his  husband- 
SEian,  in  plain  lanpiage,  that  his  crops 
will  fail  through  bad  managemeDt^ 
what  is  his  language?  Instead  of  or^ 
dering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  with 
what  does  he  present  us  ?  Repeat  the 
piuswgr  In  all  dideu^tic  works,  what 
BT'i  essentially  requisite  ?  Of  Horace's 
Art  iJ^  Poetry,  what  is  remarked;  and 
of  hhn,  what  ii  farther  observed? 
What,  however,  does  that  work  con- 
tain? How  should  it  be  oonsuiered; 
and  of  it,  what  is  then  observed  ?  With 
re^rard  to  episodes  and  embellishments, 
«£iat  is  remarked ;  and  why  ?  What 
Is  the  gre^  art  of  roidering  a  didaetk; 
poem  mteresting?  Of  tJiese,  what  is 
sbserved?    From    Virgil's    Georgics, 


what  beauties  of  this  kind  are  men- 
tkned?  What  otiier  pnwsagesare  also 
mentioned ;  and  of  them,  what  k  ob- 
senned  ?  By  what  remark  are  these  il- 
lustraiikms  iblk)wcd  ?  In  what,  by  a 
didactic  poet,  may  much  art  be  shown? 
What  instause  have  we  of  Virgil's  ad- 
dress In  this  point  ?  Of  Dr.  Akenskle's 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  what  is 
remarked ;  and  also  of  Dr.  Armstroog, 
in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health  ?  Into 
what  style  do  satires  and  episdes  na- 
turally run?  As  the  manoers  and  char 
raoteia,  which  occur  in  ordinary  liie« 
are  their  subject,  what  Ibilows?  Of  sa- 
tire, in  its  early  state,  what  is  observed  ? 
Who  corrected  its  grossnees;  and  what 
was  done  by  Horace?  What  end  does 
it  profess  to  nave  in  view ;  and  in  order 
to  this  end,  what  does  it  assume?  In 
how  many  different  way^  and  by 
whom,  has  it  been  earned  on?  In 
what  manner  does  Horace  conduct  it? 
Of  Juvenal^  manner,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Which  does  Perseus  resemble ; 
and  for  what  is  he  distloguished  ?  01 
poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on 
mora]  or  critical  subjects,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  In  the  form  oif  an  epistle,  hov^- 
ever,  what  may  be  done ;  and  what  in- 
stances are  given  ?  For  what  are  sucii 
works  as  these  designed;  and  what 
follows?  But  of  didactic  epistles,  what 
■pobsnired?  In  all  didactic  poetry  of 
this  kind,  what  is  an  important  rule  1 
In  what  does  much  of  their  |^*ace  con- 
sist ;  and  what  does  this  give  to  such 
compositions?  On  what,  also,  doCfl 
muen  of  their  merit  depend  ?  now  tk 
this  illustrated  ?  Of  Mr.POne'sethicH) 
episdes^  what  is  observed  ?  Hero,  what 
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ifl  further  obeierved  of  him,  and  alao  of 
Hryden?  Of  wliat  would  one  ficarcelv 
think  him  capable ;  but  what  remark 
Ibllows?  Of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
what  is  observed  ?  From  what  does  it 
appear  that  he  was  capable  of  tender 
poetry  ?  But  what  are  the  qualities  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  ?  How 
IB  tliis  roiuark  illustrated  ?  What  is  the 
character  of  his  imitations  of  Horace  7 
Of  his  painting  of  characters,  what  is 
observed  1  What  idea  do  these  parts  of 
his  works  give  us  of  the  eflect  of  rhyme? 
What  does  he  himself  tell  us?  Among 
moral  and  didactic  poets,  who  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence  ?  What 
ap))earB  in  all  his  works  ?  Of  his  Uni- 
versal Passion,  what  is  observed? 
Thouffh  his  wit  may  oilen  be  too 
sparklinir,  yet,  what  ibllows?  Of  his 
Night  Thoughts,  what  is  observed  ? 
Amon^  French  authors,  who  has  much 
merit  m  didactic  poetry?  Of  his  art  of 
poetry,  his  satires,  and  his  epistles,  what 
is  observed? 

From  didactic,  to  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed  ?  By  descriptive  poe- 
try, what  is  not  meant;  and  wny? 
For  what  purpose  is  description  f^ne- 
rally  introduced  ?  But  why  does  it  de- 
mand no  small  attention  ?  Of  what  is 
description  the  great  test;  and  what 
does  it  always  distinguish  ?  How  is 
this  remark  fully  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  this  hapny  talent  chiefly  owing  ?  In 
what  lies  tiie  great  art  of  pieturesque 
ilescription  ?  That  these  may  be  right- 
ly selected,  what  general  directions  are 
i^iven  ?  How  will  these  j^eneral  rules 
be  best  understood  ?  Which  is  the  lar- 
i^est  and  fullebt  profeflsed  descriptive 
composition  in  any  language ;  and  of  it. 
what  is  observed?  W hat  is  its  stvle i 
Motwithstanding  this  defect,  of  him, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  had  he  stu- 
died and  copied ;  and  being  enamour- 
ed of  her  beauties,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Tranemitting  the  impres- 
sion which  he  felt  to  his  readers,  what 
ibllows  ?  What  instances  of  beautiful 
description  might  be  given ;  but  what 
one  only  is  produced  ?  Repeat  it.  Of 
'his  passage,  what  is  remarked?  Re- 
l»eat  the  eubgium  which  Dr.  Johnson 


irives  of  Thompson.    What  is  said  of  they  give  to  the  language ;  but  what 
Mr.  Pamoli's  tale  of  the  Hermit?  In  it,  is  their  eflect  7 


what  are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting ; 


all  the  English  poems  in  the  descrip- 
tive style,  what  are  the  ridiest  aijd 
most  remarkable?  Of  these  two  poeoH, 
what  is  farther  observed  ?  Re  neat  tho 
passage  here  introduced  from  the  Pen- 
seroso.  On  this  passage,  what  remarki 
are  made?  What  fiiys  Homer,  de- 
scribing one  of  his  heroes  in  battle?  Of 
this  passage,  what  is  observed?  into 
what  does  it  evaporate,  when  it  comes 
into  the  hEmds  of  Pope  ?  Repeat  Mr. 
Pope's  translation.  What  is  to  be  ob- 
served ?  What  can  bear  to  be  morB 
amplified  and  prolonged;  and  why? 
But  where  a  sublime  or  pathetic  im- 
pressbn  is  intended  to  be  made,  what, 
above  all  things,  is  reouired ;  and  fbf 
what  reason  ?  Repeat  Oasian^  deacrip- 
tionof  a  ghost  What,  also,  deserves 
attention?  Why  should  Uiis  be  done ? 
To  whom  is  this  well  known ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  What  illustra- 
tive example  is  given?  Of  these  five 
lines,  what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  a 
great  beauty  in  Milton's  Allegro? 
Why  should  every  thing  in  descrip- 
tion be  as  marked  and  as  particular  as 
possible  ?  What  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark is  given?  What  writers  were 
sensible  of  this;  and  of  this,  what  in- 
stance is  given  ?  What  passage  is  also 
introduced  from  Horace,  illustrative  of 
the  same  remark?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  remarkable  for  the  talem  of  poeti- 
c*tl  description?  What  furnish  many 
beautiful  instances  of  poetical  deM»ip- 
tk>n?  Of  Ossian,  what  is  obser/ed? 
What  passage  is  introduced  as  one  ol 
his  fullest  descriptions  ?  Of  Shakspeare 
as  a  descriptive  poet,  what  is  observed 
and  what  instance  is  given?  Upon 
what  does  much  of  the  beauty  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  depend  ?  On  this  parti- 
cular, what  remarlcs  are  made  ?  What 
poems  of  Virgil,  and  of  Horace,  must 
oe  assigned  to  this  class;  and  why? 
What  uiould  every  epithet  do  ?  To  il- 
lustrate this,  what  example  is  given 
from  Milton?  Of  theepitliets  here  em- 
ployed, what  is  observed  ?  How  is  this 
diustrated?  But,  of  what  kind  are 
there  many  epithets?  Of  this  kind 
what  instances  are  given  ?    Wliat  do 


What  is,  sometimes,  m 
the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius?  In  what 


and  of  th3m,  what  is  observed?  But  of|  lines  may   we  remark    this   effect? 
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Amon^  these  w'JJ  scftnes,  what  is  ad* 
iiiirabiy  imaijined ;  and  by  this  one 
tvord,  presenting  what  ?  Akin  to  this. 
is  what  epithet?  What  does  he  say? 
^  Repeat  the  passage.  What  comment 
^  has  been  made  on  this  passage?  In  ac- 
counting for  what,  has  Virgil  employ- 
ed an  epithet  with  creat  beauty  and 
propriety?  Repeat  flie  pasBagc.  Of 
what  may  these  instances  and  obeer- 
vatkniB  give  some  just  idea  ?  When 
have  we  reason  to  distrust  an  authur's 
descriptive  tuleiits?  Of  the  best  de- 
scriptions, w^hai  id  observed?  What 
features  of  an  object  do  they  set  before 
UB^  and  what  do  they  give  us? 


ANALYSIS. 

U  Didactic  poetry. 

▲.  The  niatmcr  of  its  execution. 
■•  Method  and  ordsr  eoBcntiaL 
c.  Epiiodcs  and  embelliahmeats. 

D.  Satirical  pocma. 

E.  Foctica]  c^isUcs. 

F.  Didactic  writera  of  emineore. 
2.  Dcecriptive  poetry. 

A.  DeBcrir>tion  thetaslof  apoet'sim» 
ginatici). 

a.  The  aclcction  of  cirrumstancoa. 

B.  The  character  of  Thompson's  Sea^ 


c.  Parnell,    Milton,    &c.    descriptive 

pocta. 
D.  Homer,  Virgil,  Ac  descriptiiiopoetiL 
a,  A  proper  choice  of  epitheta  cC 
gfreat  Importance. 


LECTURE  XLIe 


THE  POETRY  OP  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  which  we  are,  at  present,  em- 
ployed in  examining,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  justly  deseiTes  a  place.  Viewing  these  sacred  books  in 
no  higher  light,  than  as  they  present  to  us  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  poetry  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the  world,  they  afford  a  cu- 
rious object  of  criticism.  They  display  the  taste  of  a  remote  age 
and  country.  They  exhibit  a  species  of  composition,  very  different 
from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
beautiful.  Considered  as  inspired  writings,  they  give  rise  to  discus- 
sions of  another  kind.  But  it  is  our  business,  at  present,  to  consider 
them  not  in  a  theological,  but  in  a  critical  view  :  and  it  must  needn 
give  pleasure,  if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  composi 
tion,  adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter.  Dr. 
Lowth's  learned  treatise,  *  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum,'  ought  to  be 
perised  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  thiM 
subject.  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuable,  both  for  the  elegancit 
of  its  composition,  and  for  the  justness  of  the  criticism  which  it  con  • 
tains.  In  this  lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate  the  subject  with  more 
benefit  to  the  reader,  than  by  following  the  trackof  that  ingeniou* 
author,  I  shall  make  much  use  of  his  observations. 

i  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the  books  o! 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity  in  style,  a? 
sufficiently  discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical, 
and  which  as  prose  compositions.  While  the  historical  books,  and 
legislative  writings  of  Moses,  are  evidently  prosaic  in  the  composi- 
tion, the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  th' 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  anO 
several  passages  scattered  occasionally  through  the  historical  books, 
carry  the  most  plain  and  distinguishing  maiks  of  poetical  writin<r. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubtingi  that  originally  these 
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were  written  in  ycrse,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numhers ;  though, 
as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we 
arc  not  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  or  at  most 
can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly.  Concerning  this  point  there  have 
been  great  controversies  among  learned  men,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss.  Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  our 
own  translation,  which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marks  of  ma* 
ny  parts  of  the  original  being  written  in  a  measured  style;  and  the 
'disjecti  membra  poetae/  often  show  themselves.  Let  any  person 
read  the  historical  introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  Die 
first  and  second  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  chapter,  and  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensible,  that 
he  passes  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  prose  to  that  of  poetry.  Not 
only  the  poetical  sentiments  and  the  figured  style,  warn  him  of  the 
change ;  but  the  cadence  of  the  sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  words, are  sensibly  altered;  the  change  is  as  great  as  when  he 
passes  from  reading  Caesar's  Commentaries,  to  read  Virgil's  ^neicl. 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  what 
must  be  called  poetry  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word ;  and  I  shall 
afterwards  show,  that  they  contain  instances  of  most  of  the  different 
forms  of  poetical  writing.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  passing, 
that  hence  arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour  ofpoetry. 
No  person  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  art. 
which  has  been  employed  by  writers  under  divine  inspiration,  and  ha? 
been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel  for  conveying  to  tlie  world  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  amontc 
(he  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  judges,  mention  is  made  of  the 
schools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  persons  ti^ined  in  such  schools  was,  to  sing  the  praise.*! 
of  God,  accompanied  with  various  itistruments.  In  the  first  book  ot 
Samuel,  (chap.  x.  7.)  we  find,  on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of 
these  prophets  coming  down  from  the  hill  where  their  school  was, 
*  prophesying,'  it  is  said,  *  with  the  psaltery,  tahret,  and  harp,before 
them.'  But  in  the  days  of  king  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried 
to  their  greatest  height.  For  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  he  appoint 
ed  four  thousand  Levites,  divided  intotwenty-fourcourse«j,and  mar- 
shalled under  several  leaders,  whose  sole  business  it.  wa«  to  sing 
hymns,  and  to  perform  the  instrumental  music  in  th^  public  worship. 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  were  the  chief  directors  of  the  music ; 
and  from  the  titles  of  some  psalms,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
also  eminent  composers  of  hymns  or  sacred  poems.  In  chapter  xxv. 
of  the  fir»t  book  of  Chronicles,  an  account  is  given  ot*David's  insti- 
tutions, relating  to  the  sacred  music  and  poetry;  which  were  cer- 
tainly more  costly,  more  splendid  and  magnificent,  than  ever  obtain- 
ed in  the  ]#ablic  service  cf  any  other  nation. 

The  general  oonslruction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  singtil;ir 
Tiature,  and  pe3uliar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every  perioM 
;nto  correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  members,  whuti 
inswer  to  one  another,  both  in  sen.se  and  sound,     In  the  Cirnl  ine'in- 
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ber  of  the  period  t  sentiment  is  expressed ;  and  in  the  second  mem* 
ber,  the  same  sentiment  is  amplified,  or  is  repeated  in  different' 
terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted  w'th  its  opposite;  but  in  such  a 
mttnner  that  the  same  structure,  kiid  nearly  the  same  number  oi 
words,  is  preserved.  This  is  the  general  strain  of  all  the  Hebrew 
poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  every  where  on  opening  the  01c 
Testament  Thus,  in  Psalm  xcvi.  *  Sing  unto  the  Loud  a  new  song 
--fliing  aot^  the  Lord  all  the  earth.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  bless 
his  name— -show  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day.  Declare  his 
^tory  among  the  heathen*— his  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For 
the  Lord  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praisecU— he  is  to  be  feared 
above  all  the  gods.  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him — strength 
and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary.'  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  meaanire, 
to  this  form  of  composition,  that  our  version,  though  in  prose,  retains 
so  much  of  a  poetical  cast.  For  the  versbn  being  strictly  word 
for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original  sen- 
tence are  preserved ;  which,  by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular 
alternation  and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  oi 
a  departure  from  the  common  style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the  He- 
brews, is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
sacred  hymns  were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accompanieit 
with  music,  and  they  were  performed  by  choirs  ^r  bands  of  singers 
and  musicians,  who  answered  alternately  to  each  jther.  When,  lor 
instance,  one  band  b^an  the  hymn  thus :  ^  The  Lord  reigneth,  let 
the  earth  rejoice;'  the  chorus,  or  semi-chorus,  took  up  the  corres- 
ponding versicle;  ^Let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof/ 
— ^  Clouds  and  darkness  are  around  about  him,'  sung  the  one;  the 
other  replied,  *  Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  habitation  of 
his  throne.'  And  in  this  manner  their  poetry,  when  set  to  music, 
naturally  divided  itself  into  a  succession  of  strophes  and  antistrophes 
correspondent  to  each  other;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  antiphon, 
or  responsory,  in  the  pi  blic  religious  service  of  so  many  christian 
churebes,  derived  its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levites  swnff 
in  this  manner;  < Alte]*natim,'or  by  course;  (Ezra  iii.  11.)  and 
some  of  David's  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  being  composed 
in  order  to  be  thus  performed.  The  24th  Psalm,  in  particular, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  great  and  solemn 
occasion  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  being  brought  back  to  Mount 
Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble  effect  when  performed  after  this  man- 
ner, as  Dr.Lowth  has  illustrated  it  The  whole  i)eopIe  are  supposed 
to  he  attending  the  procession.  The  Levites  and  singers,  divided 
into  their  several  courses,  and  accompanied  with  all  their  musical 
instruments,  led  the  way.  After  the  introduction  to  the  Psalm,  in 
the  two  first  verses,  when  the  procession  begins  to  ascend  the  sacred 
mount,  thequestion  isput,a5i  by  a  semi-chorus  :  *  Who  shall  ascend 
unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?* 
The  response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the  greatest  digtiiiy  : 
*  He  thai*  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart;  who  hath  not  lifted 
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up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.'  As  the  procession 
ip])roaches  to  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  the  chorus,  wllh  all  their 
instruments,  join  in  this  cxcla nriation :  <  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye 
gatP!3,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  ( «rerla8ting  doors,  and  the  King  oi 
Glory  shall  come  in.'  Here  the  scrJ-chorus  plainly  breaks  in«  as 
with  a  lower  voice,  ^  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?'  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  ark  is  introduced  into  the  tabernacle,  the  response 
IS  made  by  the  burst  of  the  whole  chorus :  ^  The  Lord,  strong  and 
mighty ;  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle.'  I  take  notice  oi  this  instance 
the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  show  how  much  the  grace  and  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  sacred  poems,  as  indeed  of  all  poems,  depends  upoo 
our  knowing  the  particular  occasions  for  which  they  were  composed, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  to  which  they  were  adapted  ;  ^nd 
how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  us,  through  our  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the  Hebrew  history, 
and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  by  cor- 
responding versicles,  being  universally  introduced  into  the  hymns 
or  musical  poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other 
poetical  writings,  which  were  not  designed  to  be  sung  in  alternate 
portions,  and  which  therefore  did  not  so  much  require  this  mode 
of  composition.  But  the  mode  became  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
carried  with  it  a  certain  solemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited 
to  sacred  subjects.  Hence,  throughout  the  prophetical  w^ritings,  wc 
find  it  prevailing  as  much  as  in  the  Psalms  of  Uavid;  as,  for  in- 
!«(ance,  in  the  prophet  Isaiah :  (chap.  Ix.  1.)  '  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  for  lo! 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, — ^and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But 
the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee, 
and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,and  kings  to  the  brightnessi 
of  thy  rising.'  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  the  great  character- 
istics of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry ;  very  different  from,  and  even 
opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  moiie  of  construction,  the  sacred 
poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise, 
bold,  and  figurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters. One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrew  poets,  of  always  amplifying  the  same  tliought  by  repetition 
or  contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style.  But  they  condiiri 
themselves  so,  as  not  to  produce  this  effect.  Their  sentences  are 
always  short.  Few  superfluous  words  are  used.  The  same  thought 
is  never  dwelt  upon  long.  To  their  conciseness  and  sobriety  oi 
expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  sublimity ;  and 
all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might  profit  much,  by  imitating 
in  this  respect,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament.  For,as  I  have  for- 
merly had  occasion  to  show,  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the 
sublime,  as  prolixity  or  diffuseness.  The  mind  is  never  so  much 
affected  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  \*.  is  struck 
all  at  once.    By  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the 
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same  time  weaken  iL  Most  of  the  ancient  original  poets  of  n.'l 
nations  arc  simple  and  concise.  The  superf^ifitiesi  and  exerescenccs 
of  style,  were  the  result  of  imitation  in  after-times;  when  compo- 
sition passed  into  inferior  hands,  and  flowed  from  art  and  study, 
more  than  from  native  genius. 

N«i  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  witli  the  most  bold  and  urn* 
mated  figui^es,  as  the  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  littlA 
ipon  this  aiticle ;  as,  through  our  early  familiarity  with  these  books, 
(«  familiarity  too  often  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  than 
with  their  sense  and  meaning,)  beauties  of  style  escape  us  in  the 
Scripture,  which,  in  any  other  book,  would  draw  particular  atten- 
tion, Aletaphors,  comparisons,  allegories,  and  personifications,  are 
there  particularly  frequent.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  transport  ourselven  as  much  as  we  can  into  the 
land  of  Judaea;  and  place  before  our  eyes  that  scenery,  and  those 
objects,  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were  conversant.  Some 
attention  of  this  kind  is  requisite,  in  order  to  relish  the  writings  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  different  age.  For  the  imagery 
of  every  good  poet  is  copied  from  nature,  and  real  life  ;  if  it  were 
not  »o,  it  could  not  be  lively  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  propriety  of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  oui^selvcs 
in  his  situation.  Now  we  shall  find  that  the  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons of  the  Hebrew  poets,  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view 
of  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  arts  and  em- 
ployments of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are  in  some  measure  common  to  them  with  poets 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  Light  and  darkness,  trees  and  flowers, 
the  forest  and  the  cultivated  field,  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful 
figures.  But,  in  order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind,  we  must 
take  notice,  that  several  of  them  arise  from  the  particular  circunri- 
stances  of  the  land  of  Judca.  During  the  summer  months,  little  or 
no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  region.  While  the  heats  continued, 
the  country  was  intolerably  parched ;  want  of  water  was  a  great 
tlistress ;  and  a  plentiful  shower  falling,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth, 
altered  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and  introduced  much  higher  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like  causes  can  suggest  to  us. 
Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among  them, 
to  ^  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is  ;'  and  hence  to  de- 
scribe a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  Iheir  metapnors  are 
founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of  springs 
in  the  desert  Thus  in  Isaiah:^  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rone.  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  sti^eains 
in  the  desert;  and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool ;  and 
the  thirsty  land,  springs  of  water;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons 
there  shall  be  grass,  with  rushes  and  reeds.'  Chap.  xxxv.  1  6,  7. 
Images  of  this  nature  are  very  familiar  to  Isaiith,  and  occur  in  many 
parts  of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judaea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  during  the  rainy 
inon^s,expoaed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  nishingof  torrent^ 
3X 
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n'hich  came  down  suddenly  from  the  mountains,  and  carried  every 
ihiiig  before  them;  and  Jordan,  their  only  great  river,  annually 
overflowed  its  banks.  Hem  e  the  frequent  allusions  to  ^  the  noise« 
and  to  the  rushings  of  many  waters;'  and  hence  great  calamities  so 
often  compared  to  the  overflowing  torrent,  which,  in  such  a  coun- 
try, must  have  been  images  particularly  striking:  *Deep  ralleih 
onto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  thy 
billows  are  gone  over  me.'     Psalm  xlii.  7. 

The  two  most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  country,  were  Leba- 
non and  Carmei ;  the  former  noted  for  its  height,  and  the  woods  of 
lofty  cedars  that  covered  it ;  the  latter^for  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  therichneaaof  its  vines  and  olives.  Hence,  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety, Lebanon  is  employed  as  an  image  of  whatever  is  great, 
strong,  or  magnificent;  Carmei,  of  what  is  smiling  and  beautiful. 
'  The  glory  of  Lebanon,'  says  Isaiah,  <  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the 
excellency  of  Carmei.'  (xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  is  often  put  metaphori* 
cally  for  the  whole  state  or  people  of  Israel,  for  the  temple,  for  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  Carmei,  for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
^  His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,'  says  Solomon,  speaking  of  the 
dignity  of  a  man's  appearance ;  but  when  he  describes  female  beau- 
ty, <  Thine  head  is  like  mount  Carmei.'   Song  v.  15.  and  vii.  5. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarkeil  under  this  head,  that  in  the  images 
of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abound, 
they  plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the  ele^ 
ments,  and  those  concussions  of  nature,  with  which  their  climate 
rendered  them  acquainted.  Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequent^ 
and  the  tempests  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  in  Judaea  and 
Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds  and  darkness,  far  exceed 
any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in  more  temperate  regions. 
Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the  earth  <  reeling  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a  cottage.'  (xxiv.  20.)  And  in 
those  circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  described  in  the  18th  Psalm,  when  his  <  pavilion  round 
about  him  was  darkness;  when  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  were  his 
voice ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said 
to  be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered ;'  though 
there  may  be  some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks,  to  the  history 
of  God's  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable, 
that  the  figures  were  taken  directly  from  those  commotions  of  na- 
ttiie  with  which  the  author  was  acquainted,  and  which  suggeste^l 
(Stronger  and  nobler  images  than  what  now  occur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  we  find  the  rites 
of  their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  common 
life,  frequently  employed  as  grounds  of  imagery  among  the  Hebrews. 
Tiiey  were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
These  were  arts  held  in  high  honour  among  them ;  not  disdained 
by  their  patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets.  Littie  addicted  to  com- 
merce; separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  u.eir  laws  and  their 
religion;  they  were,  during  the  better  days  of  their  state,  strangen 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  refinements  of  hixiiiy.     Hence  flowed,  o« 
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rotirse,  the  many  allasions  to  pastoral  life, to  the  'green  pa^tnip^  and 
the  still  ^vaters/  find  to  the  care  and  watchfuiness  of  a  shepherd 
wer  his  flock,  which  carry  to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tender- 
ness in  them,  in  the  23d  Psalm,  and  in  many  other  passas^es  of  the 
poetical  writings  of  Scripture.  Hence,  al^  the  images  founded  upon 
rurn\  employments,  upon  the  wine-press,  the  threshing-floor,  the 
stubble  and  the  chafll  To  disrelish  ail  such  images,  is  the  eflectof 
false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as  frequent,  and  much  more  mi- 
fiDte  and  particular,  in  his  similes,  founded  on  what  we  now  call  low 
life;  but,  in  his  management  of  them,  far  inferior  to  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, who  generally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this  kind  some- 
what Af  dignity  and  grandeur  to  ennoble  them  What  inexpressible 
grandeur  does  the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance,  re- 
ceive from  the  interven*.ion  of  theDeity :  *  The  nations  shall  rush  like 
the  rushings  of  many  i>rater8;  but  Gt>d  ^all  rebuke  them,  and  they 
^hall  fly  far  olT;  and  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chafi* of  the  mountain 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind.' 

Figurative  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  ntesand  cert- 
monies  of  their  religion ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean 
and  unclean;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service;  to  the  dress  of 
their  priests ;  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their 
sacred  histoi*y;  as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  descent  of 
God  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  included  the 
whole  of  their  laws  and  civil  constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid 
external  rites  that  occupied  their  senses;  it  was  connected  with 
every  part  of  their  national  history  and  establishment;  and  hence, 
all  ideas  founded  on  religion,  possessed  in  this  nation  a  dignity  and 
importance  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  were  uncommonly  fitted  to 
impress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  poets  is,  in 
«high  degree,  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real 
«jhjects  that  were  before  their  eyes ;  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being 
more  complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas 
and  manners,  than  that  of  most  other  poets.  In  reading  their  works, 
we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judaea.  The  palm-trees, 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of 
their  territory,  the  circumstances  of  their  climate,  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass 
under  different  forms  before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sacred  poets  are  generally 
nhoTt,  touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rather  that: 
branching  out  into  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have  per 
haps  an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors;  whose  com- 
parisons, by  the  length  to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes 
interrupt  the  narration  too  much,  and  carry  too  visible  marks  of 
study  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  Hebrew  poets,  they  appear 
•  more  like  the  glowings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  glancing  a^ide  to  some 
r^nemhling  object,  and  presently  returning  to  its  track.     Such  is  the 
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following  fine  comparison,  introduced  to  describe  the  happy  influ^ 
ence  of  good  government  upon  a  people,  in  what  aiv  called  the 
iast  words  of  Darid,  recorded  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel :  (xxiii.  3.) 
^  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  son  riseth ; 
eyen  a  morning  without  clouds;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of 
the  earth,  by  clear  shining  after  rain/'  This  is  one  of  the  most 
regular  and  formal  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them.  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of  il,  thai 
remarkably  fine  and  well-supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the 
dOth  Psalm,  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  vine* 
Of  parables,  which  form  a  species  of  allego^^y,  the  prophetical  wri- 
tings are  full ;  and  if  to  us  they  sometimes  i  upear  obscure,  we  m*ist 
remember,  that  in  those  early  times,  it  wab  universally  the  mode 
throughout  all  the  eastern  nations,  to  convi  y  sacred  truths  under 
mysterious  figures  and  representations. 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  all  others,  elevates  the 
style  of  Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sublimity,  h 
prosopopoeia  or  personification.  No  personifications  employed  by 
any  poets,  are  so  magnificent  and  striking  as  those  of  the  inspirc<l 
writers.  On  great  occasions,  they  animate  every  part  of  nature } 
especially,  when  any  appearance  or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is 
concerned.  '^  Before  him  went  the  pestilence — the  waters  saw  thee, 
0  God,  and  were  afraid — the  mountains  saw  thee,  and  they  trem- 
bled— the  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by — the  deep  uttereJ 
his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.''  When  inquiry  is  made 
about  the  place  of  wisc^^m,  Job  introduces  the  ''  Deep,  saying,  it  is 
not  in  me;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me.  Destruction  and 
death  say,  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears."  That 
noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the 
fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  ^«^rsonificd  objects ;  the  fir-trees 
and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of 
the  tyrant;  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet  him 
at  his  coming;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  join- 
ing in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain,  are  the  numy  lively  ard 
passionate  apostrophes  to  cities  and  countries,  to  persons  and  things, 
with  which  the  prophetical  writings  every  u'here  abound.  "  0  Ihou 
sword  of  the  Lord!  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  pta 
thyselfup  into  the  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still.*'  '^How  can  il  be  quiet.^ 
(as  the  reply  is  instantly  made)  ^seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a 
cliarge  against  Askelon,  and  the  sea-shore?  there  hath  hcappointeil 
it."     Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  cnlar^  upon  all  tlie 
instances,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  i«, 
beyond  the  style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  ani- 
mated. It  is  extremely  difierent  from  that  regular  correct  expres- 
sion, to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in  modern  poetry.  It  is  the 
burst  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described,  but  re- 
presented as  passing  before  pur  eyes.     Every  object,  and  every 
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person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to,  as  if  present  The  tranfilion 
f^  often  abrupt ;  the  connexion  often  obscure ;  the  persons  arc  often 
chani^ed :  figures  crowded,  and  heaped  upon  one  another.  Bold 
sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  character.  We  see  the  spirit 
of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for 
ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  Scriptures,  in  genera  I,  I 
9hall  conclude  this  dissertation,  with  a  short  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books;  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  some  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  tn  Scrip- 
ture, are  chiefly  of  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric.  Of  the 
didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal 
instance.  The  nine  first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical, 
adorned  with  many  distinguished  graces  and  figures  of  expression. 
At  the  tenth  chapter  the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into 
a  lower  strain,  which  is  continued  to  the  end:  retaining,  however, 
that  sententious  pointed  manner,  and  that  artful  construction  of  pe- 
riod, which  distinguish  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  comes  likewise  under  this  head ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as 
the  1 1 9th  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture; such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  ; 
several  passages  in  the  prophetical  books ;  and  several  of  David's 
Psalms,  composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.  The  42d 
Psalm,  in  particular,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  tender  and  plaintive. 
Hut  the  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book,  entitled  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah.  As  the  prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  holy  city,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the  affecting  images  which  a  sub- 
ject so  melancholy  could  suggest.  The  composition  is  uncommonly 
artificial.  By  turns,  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  are  in- 
troduced, as  pouring  forth  their  sorrows;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of 
the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive  supplications  to 
God.  The  lines  of  the  original,  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear  from 
our  translation,  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew 
poetry :  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  querimonions  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exemplification  of  pasto* 
ral  poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  mystical  allegory;  in  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  pasto« 
ral,  or  a  perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of 
shepherds ;  and  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is  full  of  nral  and  pastoral 
images,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied  with 
music,  the  Old  Testament  is  full.  Besides  a  great  number  of 
liymns  and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  such  as  the  song  of  Moses,  the  song  of  Deborah, 
and  many  others  of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  bc^ 
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considered  as  a  coUection  of  sacred  odes.  In  these,  we  find  the  odf» 
exhibited  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  form,  and  supported  with  the 
highest  spirit  of  lyric  poetry ;  sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  tri- 
umphant; sometime^solemn  and  magnificent;  sometimes  tender  and 
soft.  From  these  instanees,  it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  full  exemplifications  of  several  of  the 
diief  kinds  of  poetieal  writing. 

Among  the  difierent  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  there  'n  an 
fvident  diversity  of  style  and  manner ;  and  to  trace  their  differeiil 
characters  in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  read- 
ing their  writings  with  greater  advantage.  The  most  eminent  ol 
the  sacred  poets  are,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  Dftvid,  and 
Isaiah.  As  the  compositions  of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is 
agruater  variety  of  sty  le  and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in  those  of  tlie 
other  two.  The  manner  in  which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet^ 
David  chiefly  excels,  is  the  pleasing,  the  soft,  and  the  lender.  In 
nis  Psalms  there  are  many  lofty  and  sublime  passages  ;  but,  in  strengt  b 
of  description,  he  yields  to  Job;  in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah. 
It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for  which  David  is  chiefly  dis* 
tinguished ;  and  to  this  he  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  some 
occasions,  he  rises  above  it.  The  Psalms  in  which  he  touches  us 
most  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  hap|>iness  of  the  right- 
eous, or  the  goodness  of  God ;  expresses  the  tender  breathings  of  • 
devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  aSectionate  supplications  t» 
Heaven.  Isaiah  isywilhout  exception,  the  noost  sublime  of  all  poets. 
This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation  ;  and,  what  is  a  mate- 
rial crreumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  appear  to  have 
been  more  happily  translated  than  the  writings  of  this  prophet 
Majesty  is  his  reigning  character;  a  majesty  more  comoMinding. 
and  more  uniformly  supported,  than  is  to  be  (bund  amouf;  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Testanient  poets.  He  possesses,  indeed,  a  dignity  ano 
grandeur,  both  in  his  conceptions  and  expressions,  vs  hich  is  altogether 
unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to  himself.  There  is  more  clearness  and 
order  too,  and  a  more  visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  book,  thait 
in  any  other  of  the  prophetical  writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets,  we 
immediately  see  in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  Isaiah  employs 
himself  generally  on  magnificent  subjects.  Jeremiah  seldom  disco* 
vers  any  disposition  to  be  sublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender 
and  elegiac.  Rzekiel,  in  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferior 
Id  them  both;  but  he  isdistinguished  by  a  character  of  uucomn>on  foree 
and  ardour.  To  use  the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with 
regard  to  this  prophet:  ^Estatrox,  vehemens,  tragicus;  in  sensibus 
fervidus,  acerbus,  indignabundus ;  in  imaginibus  fecundus,  ^rucu- 
lentus,  et  nonnunquam  pene  deformis;  in  dietione  grandiluquus, 
gravis,  austerus,  ot  interdum  incultus;  frequens  in  repetitionibus, 
non  decoris  aut  graiise  causa,  sed  ex  indignatione  et  violentia 
Qiiicquid  susceperit  tractanJam  id  sedulo  persequitur;  in  eo  unice 
hasret  de^xus ;  a  proposito  raro  i^eflectens.  In  caeteris,  a  plerisque 
vetibus  ^ortasse  superatus ;  sod  in  eo  genere,  ad  quod  videtur  a  oa* 
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tura  unice  comparatua,  niinirum*  vi,  pondere^  impeia,  gnmilitaiey  ne- 
mo unquam  eum  superaviu'  The  same  learned  writer  comparer 
Isaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Ezekiel  to  ^schylua. 
Mo&t  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical;  of  Jeremiah  anc 
Ezekiely  not  above  one  half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry. 
Among  the  minor  prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  en* 
peciaUy  Nahum,  are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit.  In  the  pro* 
phecies  of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  which  ! 
shall  conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally  re- 
puted the  most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books;  the  author  uncer- 
tain. It  is  remarkable,  that  this  book  has  no  connexion  w.th  the 
affairs  or  manners  of  the  Jews  or  Hebrews.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
tlie  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumaea,  which  is  a  part  of  Arabia;  and  the 
imagery  employed  isgenerally  of  a  diflerent  kind,  from  what  I  before 
.showed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no  al- 
lusions to  the  great  events  of  sacred  history,  to  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Jews,  to  I^banon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  of  Judaea.  We  find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers 
or  torrents;  these  were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia.  But  the 
longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brook  that  fails  in  the  season  of  heat, 
and  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to  them  all. 
except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David 
the  most  pleasing  znd  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive,  of  all 
the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  des- 
cription, characterize  the  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so 
much  in  metaphors.  He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render 
visible,  whatever  he  treats  of  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  those  strong  and  lively  colours,  with  which,  in 
the  following  passages  taken  from  the  18th  and  20th  i^hapters  of  his 
book,  he  paints  the  condition  of  the  wicked*,  observe  how  rapidly 
his  figures  rise  befoi*e  us;  and  what  a  deep  impressioii,  at  the  same 
time,  they  leave  on  the  imagination.  '  Kno^vest  thou  not  this  of  old, 
since  man  was  pfaced  upon  the  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the 
wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment? 
Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach 
the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever.  He  shall  fly  a  way  as  a  dream, 
and  shall  not  be  found ;  yea,  he  shall  be  ciiased  away  as  a  vision 
(if  the  nigl.t  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  snail  sec  him  no  more; 
they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say,  Where  is  he? — He  shall  srck 
the  poison  of  asps;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  his  sulhciency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ;  every  hand  shall  come 
upon  him.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel 
»hall  strike  him  th*  ough.  A II  darknessshall  be  hid  in  his  secret  pla- 
ces. A  fir'»  nnt  o  own  shall  consume  him.  The  heaven  shall  re- 
veal his  iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  ri^e  up  against  him.  The  in- 
crease of  his  house  shall  depart.     His  goods  shall  flo*v  away  in  the 
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day  of  wrath.  The  light  of  die  wicked  shall  be  pnt  out ;  the  light 
shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.  The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be 
istraitened,  and  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down.  For  he  is  cast 
into  a  net,  by  his  own  feet  He  walketh  upon  a  snare.  Terrors 
shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side ;  and  the  robber  shall  prcTaii 
against  him.  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  Hi» 
remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  no  iiam#i 
in  the  street.  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness.  Thej 
that  come  afler  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day.  He  shall  drink 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.' 


CtUESTIOJTS. 


AnOiNO  the  varion*  kmdfl  of  poetry, 
nrhich  we  are  at  present  employed  in 
examininir,  what  justly  deserves  a 
place?  With  what  view  alone,  do  the 
9iicrc(l  bookR  afford  a  curions  object  of 
criticism?  What  do  they  display;  and 
what  exhibit  ?  In  what  view  do  they 
l^ve  rice  to  diseuBBion  of  another  kind? 
But  what,  at  present,  is  our  bueinees ; 
and  what  roust  needs  give  pleasure  ? 
What  treatise  ought  to  be  particularly 
perused ;  and  of  it,  what  is  ODBcrved  ?  In 
this  lecture,  what  course  is  consequently 
pursued?  In  Bhowin)?  what,  need  not 
many  words  be  spent  ?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  What  is  there  no  reason  to 
doubt?  What  has  this  occasioned? 
Taking  the  Old  Testament,  in  our  own 
translation,  what  do  we  find  ?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  To  show  what, 
is  this  sufBcient ;  and  aflerwards,  what 
shall  be  shown?  What  may  it  be  pro- 
per, in  passing,  to  remark?  What  iilus- 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given  ?  What 
evidence  have  we,  that  music  and 
poetry  were  cultivated  among  the  lie- 
ore  ws,  from  the  earlietft  times  ?  Of  the 
freneral  construction  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
what  is  remarked?  In  what  does  it  con- 
sist ?  What  is  done  in  the  first  member 
of  the  period ;  and  also  in  the  second  ? 
What  mstance,  to  illustrate  this  form 
ni  Hebrew  poetry,  is  given?  To  this 
ktm  of  composition,  what  is  owin^r; 
and  why  ?  From  what  is  the  origin  of 
this  form  of  composition  amoncr  the  He- 
lircws,  to  be  deduced?  With  what  were 
•hey  accompanied  5  and  by  whom  were 
ihry  performed?  To  iflustrate  this, 
wliat  instances  are  given?  In  this 
\iKniner,  their  pootiy,  when  pet  to 
niuitic,   'laturally    divided    itself    into 


what?  Whence,  what  probably  deri- 
ved Its  origin?  In  the  oook  ol  Eztb^ 
what  are  we  expressly  told;  and  or 
some  of  David's  P8aln.is,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Repeat  the  remarks  made  011 
the  ^th  Psalm,  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark. Why  does  our  author  notice  thi# 
instance?  The  method  of  composition 
which  has  been  explained,  being  uni- 
versally introduced  into  the  hymns  of 
the  Jews,  what  was  the  conpeciueiire  ? 
But  of  this  mode,  what  is  observed  7 
Hence,  where  do  we  find  it  prevailinir ; 
and  what  instance  is  given  ?  Of  this 
form  of  writing,  what  is  remarked  ?  Iiv- 
dependently  of  thid  peculiar  niode  of 
construction,  by  what  is  the  sacre«l 
poetry  distinguished  ?  What  are  its  twc 
most  remarkable  characters?  What, 
might  one  at  first  imainne?  But  how  do 
they  prevent  this  eflect?  To  what  h^ 
their  poetry  indebted  for  much  of  it« 
sublimity?  How  might  all  writers,  who 
attempt  the  sublime,  profit  much  ;  an^ 
why  T  When  is  the  mind  most  afiectcd 
j^y  any  great  idea ;  and  what  is  the  ef- 
fect of  attempting  to  prolong  the  im- 
pression ?  Of  most  of  the  ancient  ori- 
ginal poets,  what  is  observed ;  and  of 
what  were  the  superfluitieB  and  exere- 
scences  of  style,  the  resuh  ?  Whh  what 
do  the  sacred  books  more  partictilariy 
abound,  than  any  other  writings  ?  Why 
is  it  proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  ar- 
ticle ?  What  figures  there,  are  particu- 
larly frequent  ?  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  these,  what  is  nereesary  ?  In  order 
to  do  what,  is  some  nttention  of  thJK 
kind  requisite;  »ind  why?  Pursinnff 
this  courpe,  what  shall  we  find  ?  Of 
nRtural  objectP,  %vhat  is  obperved  ;  nnd 
what  suirgest  to  them  many  bfantiul 
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fiffuree?  But  in  onler  to  relkth  their 
fiiTures  of  this  kind,  of  what  must  we 
tiikc  notice  ?  Of  this  remark,  what  11- 
us^ration  is  given?  Again,  as  Judea 
wab  a  hilly  country,  to  what,  during 
the  rainy  months,  was  it  exposed? 
Hence,  ihe  frequent  allusions  to  what ; 
And  hence  to  what  are  great  calamities 
frequently  compared  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage here  introduced  from  the  pBalms. 
Which  were  the  two  most  remarkable 
mountains  of  the  country:  and  (or 
what  were  they  respectively  noted? 
Hence,  how  are  they,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  employed  i  Repeat  uie  illus- 
tratH>n<3  that  Ibllow.  Under  this  head, 
what  is  farther  to  be  remarked?  Or 
earthquakes,  tempests,  and  thunder  and 
lightning,  what  is  observed  ?  How  does 
Isaiah  describe  the  earth?  In  those 
circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an 
appearance  of  the  almighty  is  descri- 
be<l,  from  what,  is  it  probable,  the 
figares  were  taken?  Repeat  the  po*- 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their 
own  country,  what  did  the  Hebiews 
frequently  employ  as  grounds  of  im- 
agery? with  what  were  they  chiefly 
occupied ;  and  in  what  esdmation  were 
these  held  ?  As  they  were  little  addictr 
ed  to  commerce,  and  separated  from 
tlie  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and 
their  religk^n,  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? Hence,  as  a  matter  of  couree, 
what  allusions  flowed?  Hence,  also, 
^hat  images  were  empkyed  ?  To  disr 
relish  such  images  is  the  enect  of  what? 
Of  Homer,  what  is  here  observed? 
Repeat  the  pasBagc  here  introduced 
from  Isaiah  illustrative  of  this  remark. 
T6  what,  also,  do  we  frequently  find 
figurative  allusk>ns?  What  instances 
ire  mentioned?  What  did  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews  include  ?  Of  what  was 
It  full ;  and  with  what  was  it  connect- 
ed? Hence,  what  followecl?  From  all 
this,  what  results  ?  Whence  is  it  copied  \ 
and  what  adviuitage  has  it?  In  read- 
ing their  works,  where  do  we  find  our- 
selves; what  are  ever  rising  in  our 
▼iew ;  and  what  constantly  pass  in  dif- 
ferent forms  before  us  ?  Of  the  compari- 
sons employed  by  the  sacred  poets, 
what  is  oiiFcrved  ?  In  this  respect,  over 
whon:  have  they  an  advantage ;  and 
how  does  tin's  appear?  To  illugtrate  this 
remark,  what  fine  comparison  is  intro- 
iluced''  Repeat  it:  and  of  it,  what  is 


observed?  What  other  figure  is  also 
frequently  found  in  Scripture?  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  what 
was  done  ?  Of  the  parables  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  wha".  is  obwnred? 
what  poetical  figure  is  it,  which,  be- 
yond all  others,  elevates  the  style  of 
Scripture?  How  is  this  fully  illustrated? 
What  is  the  general  remark  on  the 
poetmal  books  of  the  Old  Testament? 
From  what  is  it  extremely  different; 
and  what  is  it?  How  are  the  tcenei 
represented ;  and  how  is  this  illustra- 
ted ?  Ader  these  remarks  on  the  poetry 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  with  what 
is  this  dissertation  concluded?  What 
are  the  several  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
position which  we  find  in  Scripture  ?  Of 
didactic  noetry,  what  is  the  principal 
instance?  Of  the  nine  first  chapters  of 
that  book,  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
is  said  of  the  rest  ?  What  other  parts 
of  Scripture  likewise  come  under  this 
head?  Of  elegiac  poetry,  what  beauti- 
ful specimens  occur  in  Scripture^ 
Which  of  the  Psalms  is,  in  the  highest 
decree,  tender  and  plaintive?  But  which 
is  the  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac 
composition  in  the  Scriptures,  and  per- 
haps that  was  ever  written  ?  Of  this 
poem,  what  is  observed?  What  does 
tlie  song  of  Solomon  aflbrd  us  ?  Consi 
dered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  mean 
ing,  what  is  it;  and  what  is  it  in  its 
form  ?  Suitably  to  this  form,  of  what  is 
it  full  ?  In  what  poetry  does  the  Old 
Testament  abound?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  In  the  Psalms,  what 
do  we  find  ?  From  these  instances,  what 
clearly  appears  ?  Of  the  different  &  m- 
poeera  of  the  sacred  books,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Who  are  the  most  eminent  ol 
the  sacred  poets  ?  As  the  compositwDs 
of  David  arc  chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind, 
what  is  the  consequence ;  and  in  what 
does  he  excel  '^  In  his  Psalms,  what  are 
found  ;  but  to  whom  does  he  yield ;  and 
in  what?  For  what  is  David  chiefly 
distinguished?  In  what  Psalms  does 
he  touch  us  most?  Of  Isaiah,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  what  is  this  abundantly 
visible;  and  what  is  a  material  circum- 
stance? What  is  his  reigning  charac- 
ter; and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  does  he  noseess ;  and  what  pre- 
vails in  his  bioV  to  a  greater  extent, 
than  in  any  othc^  book  of  the  propheti- 
cal writings?  How  do  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah compare;  and  d'Ezekiel,  what 
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li  observed?  What  comparifuiis  does 
Biahiip  Ifowth  make?  Of  most  of  the 
buokri  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiei,  wliat  is  farther  observed? 
Anjorij?  the  muior  poets,  who  are  dis- 
un/ipiidied  for  poetical  spirit;  and  ki 
wliose  prophecies  is  there  no  poetry? 
Of  what  does  it  still  remain  for  us  to 
ipeak?  What  are  the  general  remarks 
madt)  upon  it?  Of  tlie  poetrv  of  the 
book  of  Job,  what  is  observed  )  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Repeat  the  passage 
witli  whksh  these  remarks  are  closed. 


ANALVSI& 

1.  Introductory  remarks. 

2.  Music  and  poetry  very  early  cultlvatm. 

3.  Its  construction  peculiar  to  Itself. 

4.  Its  remarkable  conciseness  and  streugihi 

A.  The  boldness  of  its  figures. 

B.  Nidural  objects  figuratively  usoil. 

c.  Awful  and  terrible  imagery  introduc  ed. 

D.  Religious  rights  employed. 

B.  Their  imager]^|expressive  and  natural 

p.  Their  comparisoos  short  and  pointed. 

o.  Allegory  ox  frequent  use. 

H.  Personification  their  boldest  figorsL 
6.  The  different  kinds  of  Hebrew  pootiy. 
6.  Distinguished  Hebrew  poets. 

A.  The  book  Of  Job. 


LECTURE  XLDs 


EPIC  POETRY. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  poeacal  wri- 
ting, the  epic  and  the  dramatic,  I  begin  with  the  epic.  This  lec- 
ture shall  be  employed  upon  the  general  principles  of  that  species  of 
composition  :  aher  which,  1  shall  take  a  view  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  most  celebrated  epic  poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical  works, 
the  most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  in  execu- 
tion. To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and  interest  all  read- 
ers, by  being  at  once  entertaining,  important,  and  instructive ;  to 
fill  it  with  suitable  incidents ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  of  descriptions  ;  and,  throughout  a  long  work,  to  maintain 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  the 
epic  character  requires,  is  unquestionably  the  highest  effort  of  poeti- 
cal genius.  Hence  so  very  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt  that 
strict  critics  will  hardly  allow  any  other  poems  to  bear  the  name  of 
epic,  except  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid. 

There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critics  have 
displayed  more  pedantry  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disquisitions, 
founded  on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  such 
an  air  of  mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an 
ordinary  reader  to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem  is.  By  Kossu's  de- 
finition, it  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art,  purely  to  fonn  the  manners 
of  men,  by  means  of  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some 
important  action  which  is  related  in  verse.  This  definition  would 
suit  several  of  ^sop*s  fables,  if  they  were  somewhat  extended,  and 
put  into  verse  ;  and  accordingly,  to  illustrate  his  definition,  the  critic 
draws  a  parallel,  in  form,  between  the  construction  of  one  of  iGsop's 
fables  and  the  plan  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says  he,  whicL 
either  a  writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  poems,  does,  is  to  choose  some 
maxim  or  point  of  morality ;  to  inculcate  which,  is  to  be  the  design 
of  his  work.  Next,  he  invents  a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  facts, 
without  any  names,  such  as  he  judges  will  be  most  proper  for  illustra- 
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ling  his  intended  moral.  Laytly,  he  p^rticuia  jxes  his  story  ;  (hat 
isy  if  he  be  a  fabulist,  he  introduces  his  dogy  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf ; 
or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  he  looks  out  in  ancient  history  for  sonii: 
proper  names  of  heroes  to  give  to  his  actors;  and  tlien  his  plan  is 
completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever  enicrtd 
into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the  Grecians  di  vidcd 
into  a  great  number  of  independent  states ;  but  very  often  obligeil 
til  *irite  into  one  body  against  their  common  enemies.  The  most 
useful  instruction  which  he  could  give  them  in  this  situation,  was, 
that  a  misunderstanding  between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  tlie  common 
cause.  In  order  to  enforce  this  instruction,  he  contrived,  in  his  own 
mind,  such  a  general  story  as  this.  Several  princes  join  in  a  con- 
federacy against  their  enemy.  The  prince  who  was  chosen  as  the 
teader  of  the  rest,  affronts  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  tlie  confederates, 
who  thereupon  withdraws  himself,  and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
common  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  of  ihla 
division ;  till  at  length,  both  parties  having  suffered  by  the  quarrel, 
the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure  and  is  reconciled  to  the 
leader  ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there  ensues  complete  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his  fable,  adds 
Bo»su,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  whether,  in  filling  it  up.  Ho- 
mer had  employed  the  names  of  beasU,  like  ^sop,  or  of  men.  He 
would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.  But  as  he  rather 
fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  fable ;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there ;  he 
gave  the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader;  that  u( 
Achilli^s  to  the  offended  prince ;  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
may  believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce,  with  great  certainty, 
that  an  author  who  should  compose  according  to  such  a  plan ;  who 
should  arrange  all  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the 
moral,  before  he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to 
be  the  actors,  might  write,  perhaps,  useful  fables  for  children  ;  but 
as  to  an  epic  poem,  if  he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be 
such  as  would  find  few  readers.  No  person  of  any  taste  can  enter* 
tain  a  doubt,  that  the  first  objects  which  strike  aa  epic  poet  arc,  the 
hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and  the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to 
be  the  ground-work  of  his  poem.  He  does  not  sit  down,  like  a  phi- 
losopher, to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise  of  morality.  His  genius  is 
fired  by  some  great  enterprise,  which,  to  him,  ap|)ears  noble  aud 
iutircsting;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pilches  upon,  as  worthy  oi 
biting  celebrated  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is  no  subject 
of  this  kind,  but  will  always  afford  some  general  moral  instruction. 
arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instruction  which  Bossu  points  out, 
is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Iliud;  and  there  is  another  which 
ariaes  as  naturally,  and  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  for  the  moral  of 
that  poem;  namely,  that  providence  avenges  thoee  who  have  suffer- 
ed injustice;  but  that  when  they  allow  their  resentment  to  carry 
them  too  far,  it  brings  misfortunes  on  themselves.     The  suojecl 
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of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  caused  oy  the  injustioe  (•! 
Ascamemnon.  Jupiter  avenges  Achilles  by  giving  success  to  the 
Trojans  ?;;ainst  Agamemnon:  but  by  continuing  obstinate  in  his 
resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  friend  Patroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem  is,  the  recitai 
of  some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.     This  is  as  exa^*! 
n  definition,  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject    It  compre- 
hends several  other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^neid 
of  Virgily  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso ;  which  are,  perhaps,  thft 
three  most  regular  and  complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  compo- 
sed.    But  to  exclude  all  poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not 
formed  exactly  upon  the  same  model  as  these,  is  the  pedantry  ot 
criticism.     We  can  give  exact  definitions  and  descriptions  of  mine- 
rals, plants,  and  animals ;  and  can  arrange  them  with  precision,  un- 
der the  different  classes  to  which  they  belong,  because  nature  affords 
a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  refer  them.     But  with 
regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  nature  has  fixed  no 
standard,  but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  different  kinds,  it  is 
i.bsurd  to  attempt  defining  and  limiting  them  with  the  same  preci 
8ion.     Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degenerates  intc* 
trifling  questions  about  words  and  names  only.     I  therefore  have 
no  scruple  to  class  such  poems  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  Statius's  Thebaid,  )ssian's  Fingal  and  Temora,Camoens' 
Lusiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemach us,  Glover's  Le- 
on idas,  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  under  the  same  species  of  composition 
with  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid ;  though  some  of  them  approach  much 
nearer  than  others  to  the  'perfection  of  these  celebrated  works. 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  epic ;  that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  ad> 
ventures ;  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 
Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence  of 
an  epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illuj^- 
irate  some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  more 
moral  nature  than  this.     Its  effect  in  promoting  virtue,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the 
whole  story,  like  the  moral  of  one  of  -^sop's  fables.     This  is  a 
^  [>oorand  trivial  view  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  perusing 
a  long  epic  work,  that  at  the  end  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it 
some  common-place  morality.    Its  effect  arises  from  the  impression 
which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken 
together,  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  from  the  great  exam- 
|ilas  which  it  seti  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments  with  which  it 
ivarms  our  hearts.     The  end  which  it  proposes  is  to  extend  our 
ideas  of  human  perfection :  or,  in  ether  words,  to  excite  admiration. 
Vow  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  proper  representations  of  he- 
roic deeds  and  virtuous  characters.     For  high  virtue  is  the  object, 
which  all  mankind  ?re  formed  to  admire  ;  and, therefore,  epic  poenu 
rif-e,  and  must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue.     Vjjour,  truth, 
iMstice,  fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  arc  the  objecii 
which,  in  thecourse  of  such  compositions,  are  presented  tooiir  mii-fls 
*iiHler  the  most  spl^ndi  i  and  honourable  colours.  In  hehalfof  virtu- 
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ous  personages,  our  afiections  are  engaged;  in  their  designs,  ano 
their  distresses,  we  are  interested  ;  the  generous  and  public  afiei  • 
(ions  are  awakened  ;  the  mind  is  purified  from  sensual  and  menu 

ftirsuit«,  and  accustomed  to  take  part  in  great  heroic  enterprises 
t  is  indeed  no  small  testimony  in  honour  of  virtue,  tnat  several  of 
ihe  most  refined  and  elegant  entertainments  of  mankind,  such  ai 
that  species  of  poetical  composition  which  wc  now  consider,  must 
be  grounded  on  moral  sentiments  and  impressions.  This  is  a  testi- 
mony of  such  weight,  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  skeptical  philo* 
sophcrs  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings,  which  establish 
the  essential  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of 
epic  poets  alone  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  false  philosophy ; 
showing  by  that  appeal  which  they  constantly  make  to  the  feelingy 
of  mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid 
deep  and  strong  in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  epic  composition,  sufficiently 
mark  its  distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetry.  In  pastoral 
writing,  the  reigning  idea  is  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Compao- 
sion  is  the  great  object  of  tragedy ;  rid  icule,  the  province  of  comedy. 
The  predominant  character  of  the  epic  is,  admiration  excited  by 
heroic  actions.  It  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  history,  both 
by  its  poetical  form,  and  the  liberty  of  fiction  which  it  assumes. 
It  is  a  more  calm  composition  than  tragedy.  It  admits,  nay  requires, 
the  pathetic  and  *be  violent,  on  particular  occasions ;  but  the  pu* 
thetic  is  not  expected  to  be  its  general  character.  It  require.^, 
more  than  any  other  speities  of  poetry,  a  grave,  equal,  and  support- 
ed dignity.  It  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  time  and  action,  than 
dramatic  writing  admits;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  full  display 
of  characters.  Dramatic  writings  display  characters  chiefly  by 
means  of  sentiments  and  passions ;  epic  poetry,  chiefly  by  means 
of  actions.  The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so 
violent,  but  they  are  more  prolonged.  These  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  species  of  composition .  But,  in  order  to  give 
a  more  particular  and  critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic 
poem  under  three  heads;  first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action ; 
secondly,  with  respect  to  the  actors,  or  characters;  and  lastly,  wit!) 
respect  to  the  narration  of  the  poet. 

The  action,  or  subject  of  tlie  epic  poem,  must  have  three  pro- 
perties ;  it  must  be  one ;  it  must  be  great ;  it  must  be  interesting. 

First^  it  mast  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses 
for  his  subject.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
importance  of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition,  in  order  to 
make  a  full  and  strong  impression  upon  the  mind.  With  the  high- 
est reason,  Aristotle  insists  upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry  ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  material  of  all  his  rules  respecting  it 
For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures,  several 
scattered  and  independent  facts  can  never  affect  a  reader  so  deeply, 
nor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale  that  is  one  and  con- 
nected, where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one  another,  and 
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tr?  all  made  to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  end.  In  a 
regular  epic,  the  more  sensible  this  unity  is  rendered  to  the  ima- 
gination,  the  better  will  be  the  effect;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  Aris- 
totle has  obs^Tved,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself 
to  the  actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those  which  happened  during  a 
certain  period  of  time ;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself^ 
and  arise  from  all  the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent Vii^l,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the  establish- 
ment of  ^neas  in  Italy.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  view,  and  links  all  the  parts  of  it 
together  with  full  connexion.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  of  the 
Mme  nature ;  the  return  and  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  his  own 
country.  The  subject  of  Tasso,  is  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  infidels ;  that  of  Milton,  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise ;  and  both  of  them  «-e  unexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the 
story.  The  professed  subject  of  the  Iliad,  is  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
with  the  consequences  which  it  produced.  The  Greeks  carry  on 
many  unsuccessful  engagements  against  the  Trojans,  as  long  as 
Ihey  arc  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  his  being 
appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  con- 
necting principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here 
as  in  the  ^neid.  For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad, 
Achilles  is  out  of  sight;  he  is  lost  in  inaction,  and  the  fancy  termi- 
nates on  no  other  object,  than  the  success  of  the  two  armies  whom 
we  see  contending  in  war. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted, 
as  if  it  excluded  all  episodes,  or  subordinate  actions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  here,  that  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Aris- 
totle, in  a  difierent  sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it  It  was  a 
term  originally  applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transferred 
to  epic;  and  by  episodes,  in  an  epic  poem,  it  should  seem  that  Aris- 
totle understood  the  extension  of  the  general  fable,  or  plan  of  the 
poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his  meaning  was,  is  indeed 
not  very  clear ;  and  this  obscurity  has  occasioned  much  altercation 
among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular,  is  so  perplexed  upon 
this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  But,  dismissing  so 
fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  understand  by  episodes,  are 
certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  narration,  connect- 
ed with  the  principal  action,  yet  not  of  such  importance  as  to  destroy, 
if  they  had  been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad ; 
the  story  of  Cacus«  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  iGnei<l; 
the  adventures  of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,in  the  Jem 
ifllcm;  and  the  prospect  of  his  descendants  exhibited  to  Adnm,  ir 
the  Inst  books  of  Paradise  Lost 

Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epic  port 
hill,  pmvidccl  they  be  properly  executed,  are  great  ornaments  to 
hi^  work.     The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following: 
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First,  they  must  be  naturally  introduced  ;  they  must  have  a  suf- 
ficient connexion  \\  ith  the  subject  of  the  poem ;  they  must  seem  in- 
ferior parts  tliat  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages  stuck  to  it.  The 
epis4Kie  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book  of  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem, is  faulty,  by  transgressing  this  rule.  It  is  too  much  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  work :  and,  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening 
of  the  poem,  misleads  the  reader  into  an  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  of 
some  future  consequence ;  whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with 
nothing  that  follows.  I  n  proportion  as  any  episode  is  slightly  related 
to  the  main  subject,  it  should  always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion 
of  Dido  in  the  iEneid,  ani  the  snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem, 
which  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these  poems,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  called  episodes.  They  are  constituent  parts  of  the  work,  and 
form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the  poem. 

In  the  next  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  which  go  before,  and  those  which  follow  in 
the  course  of  the  poem.  For,  it  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety, that  episodes  are  introduced  into  an  epic  composition.  In  so 
long  a  work,  they  tend  to  diversify  the  subject,  and  to  relieve  the 
reader,  by  shifting  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  combats,  therefore, 
an  episode  of  the  martial  kind  would  be  out  of  place;  whereas. 
Hector's  visit  to  Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  and  Erminia's  adventure 
with  the  shepherd  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Jerusalem,  afford  us  a 
well-judged  and  pleasing  retreat  from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought  lo 
be  particularly  elegant  and  well  finished;  and,  accordingly, it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  put  forth  their 
strength.  The  episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and 
of  the  death  of  Hercules,  in  the  Epigoniad,  are  the  two  greatest 
beauties  in  these  poems. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  action 
be  entire  and  complete;  that  is,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it,  that 
it  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Either  by  relating  the 
whole,  in  his  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of  his  actors  to 
relate  what  had  passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  author 
must  always  contrive  to  give  us  full  information  of  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  his  subjec .  j  he  must  not  leave  our  curiosity  in  any  ar- 
ticle ungratified ;  he  must  bring  us  precisely  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plan,  and  then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  that  it  be  great ;  that 
it  have  sufficient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fix  our  atten* 
tion,  and  to  justify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the  poet  bestows 
upon  it  This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  require  illustm- 
tion :  and,  indeed,  hardly  any  who  have  attempted  epic  [ipetry, 
have  failed  in  choosing  some  subject  sufficiently  important,  either 
by  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  by  the  fame  of  the  personages  con- 
cerned in  it. 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  sttb^ect,  that  it  be  not  of 
a  modern  date,  nor  fall  within  any  period  of  history  with  which  wo 
are  intimately  acquainted.     Both  Lucan  and  Voltaire  have,  in  the 
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choice  of  their  subjects,  tran.sgre^sed  this  rule,  and  they  have,  upon 
ihjit  account,  succeeded  worse.  Antiquity  is  favourable  to  those 
high  and  august  ideas,  whijh  epic  poetry  is  designed  to  raise.  It 
tends  to  aggrandize,  in  our  imagination,  both  persons  and  events ; 
and  what  is  still  inoie  material,  it  allows  the  poet  the  liberty  o^ 
adorning  his  subject  by  means  of  fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he 
conies  within  the  verge  of  real  and  authenticated  history,  this  liberty 
is  abridged.  He  must  either  confine  himself  wholly,  as  Lucan  hai 
done,  to  strict  historical  truth,  at  the  expense  of  rendering  his  story 
jejune  ;  or  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like  Voltaire  in  his  Henriade,  this 
disadvantage  follows,  tliat,  in  well-known  events,  the  true  and  the 
fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  naturally  mingle  and  incorporate 
witii  each  other.  These  observations  cannot  be  applied  to  dramatic 
writing ;  where  the  personages  are  exhibited  to  us,  not  so  much 
that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  pity  them.  Such 
passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  familiar  historical 
knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them ;  and 
even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  with  the  failings, 
of  ordinary  men.  Modern  and  well-known  history,  therefore,  may 
furnish  very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But  for  epic  poetry, 
where  heroism  is  the  ground-work,  and  where  the  object  in  view 
is  to  excite  admiration,  ancient  or  traditionary  history  is  assuredly 
the  safest  region.  There  the  author  may  lay  hold  on  names,  and 
characters,  and  events,  not  wholly  unknown,  on  which  to  build  his 
story,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  pe^ 
riod,  or  of  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  sufficient  license  is  left  him 
for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  epic  poem  is,  that  it  be  inter- 
esting. It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  thaS.it  be  great.  For 
deeds  of  mere  valour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  and  tire 
some.  Much  will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  subject, 
which  shall,  by  its  nature,  interest  the  public ;  as  when  the  poet  se- 
lects for  his  hero,  one  who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer,  or  the 
favourite  of  his  nation ;  or  when  he  writes  of  achievements  that 
have  been  highly  celebrated,  or  have  been  connected  with  important 
consequences  to  any  public  cause.  Most  of  the  great  epic  poems 
are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  must  have  been  very 
interesting  to  those  ages  and  countries  in  which  they  were  composed. 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  interest- 
ing, and  which  tends  to  inlerest,  not  one  age  or  country  alone,  but 
all  readers,  is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  author  in  the  management 
of  bin  subject.  He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  shall  com- 
prehend many  affecting  incidents.  He  must  not  dazzle  us  perpetu- 
ally with  valiant  achievements;  for  all  readers  tire  of  constant  fight- 
ing and  battles ;  but  he  must  study  to  touch  our  hearts.  He  may 
sometimes  be  awful  and  august;  he  must  often  be  tender  and  }>athet- 
ic ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing  scenes  of  love,  friendship, 
and  aflection.  The  more  an  epic  poem  abounds  with,  situations 
which  awaken  the  feelinp^s  of  humanity,  the  more  interesting  it  is 
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md  these  form  always,  the  favourite  passages  of  the  work.  I  kuo%v 
no  epic  poets  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  rendering 
the  poem  interesting;  that  they  be  such  as  shall  strongly  attach 
the  readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers  which  the  he- 
roes encounter.  These  dangers,  or  obstacles,  form  what  is  called 
the  nodus,  or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem ;  in  the  judicious  i-on« 
duct  ot  which  consists  much  of  the  poet's  art  He  must  rouse  our 
attention,  by  a  prospect  of  the  di£Sculties  which  seem  to  threaten 
disappointment  to  the  enterprise  of  his  favourite  personages;  he 
must  make  these  difficulties  grow  and  thicken  upon  us  by  degrees ; 
till,  after  having  kept  us,  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  sus- 
pense, he  paves  the  way,  by  a  proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  plot,  in  a  natural  and  probable  manner.  It  is 
plain,  that  every  tale  which  is  designed  to  engage  attention,  must 
be  conducted  on  a  plan  of  this  sort 

A  question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem 
does  not  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ?  Most  critics 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the  most  proper;  and 
they  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusion 
depresses  the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  tlie  elevating  emotions  which 
belong  to  this  species  of  poetry.  Terror  and  compassion  are  tlie 
proper  subjects  of  tragedy ;  but  as  the  epic  poem  is  of  larger  com- 
pass and  extent,  it  were  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  trou- 
bles which  commonly  abound  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  the  au- 
thor should  bring  them  all  at  last  to  an  unfortunate  ifsue.  Accord* 
tngly,  the  general  practice  of  epic  poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosper* 
ous  conclusion ;  not,  however,  without  some  exceptions.  For  two 
authors  of  great  name,  Lucan  and  Milton,  have  held  a  contrary 
course;  the  one  concluding  with  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  lib- 
erty ;  the  other,  wiUi  the  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise. 

With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  epic  action,  no  precise 
boundaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable  extent  is  always  al* 
lowed  to  it,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  those  violent  pas- 
sions which  can  be  supposed  to  have  only  a  short  continuance.  The 
Iliad,  which  is  formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with  propri- 
ety, the  shortest  duration  of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  Accord- 
ing to  Bos8U,the  action  lasts  no  longer  than  forty-seven  days.  The 
action  of  the  Odyssey,  computed  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the 
peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight  years  and  a  half;  and  the  action  of 
the  ^neid,  computed  in  the  same  way,  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to 
tlie  death  of  Turnus,  includes  about  six  years.  But  if  we  measure 
the  period  only  of  the  poet's  own  narration,  or  compute  from  the 
time  in  which  the  hero  makes  his  first  appearance  to  the  conclusion, 
the  duration  of  both  these  last  poems  is  brought  within  a  muck 
smaller  compass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in  the  isl- 
and of  Calypso,  comprehends  fifty-eight  days  onl}- ;  and  the  iSneid, 
beginning  with  the  storm,  which  throws  J£neas  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  is  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  monlhx. 

Havin<r  thus  treated  of  the  e{)ic  action,  or  the  subject  of  tlio 
3Z 
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poeniy  I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observatiom  on  the  acton  of 
personages. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature,  and  to 
form  a  probableand  interesting  tale*  he  must  study  to  give  all  his  per- 
sonages proper  and  well-eupported  characters,  such  as  display  ttao 
features  of  human  nature.  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls  giving  maip 
Dors  to  the  poem.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  ul  his  aetoiv 
be  morally  good ;  imperfect,  nay,  vicioos  churactera;  may  find  a 
proper  place ;  though  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  seems  to  require^ 
that  the  principal  figures  exhibited  should  be  such  as  tend  to  raise 
admiration  and  lore,  rather  than  hatred  or  contempt  But  whatever 
the  character  be  which  a  poet  gives  to  any  of  his  actors,  be  most 
take  care  to  preserve  it  uniform,  and  consistent  with  itself.  Every 
thing  which  that  person  says,  or  does^must  be  suited  to  it>  and  must 
serve  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other. 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  general  and 
particular.  General  characters  are,  such  as  are  wise,  brave, 
virtuous,  without  any  farther  distinction.  Particular  characters 
express  the  species  of  bravery,  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  which  any 
one  is  eminent  They  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  which  distin* 
guish  one  individual  from  another,  which  mark  the  difference  of  the 
same  moral  quality  indifferent  men,  according  as  it  is  combined  with 
other  dispositions  in  their  temper.  In  drawing  such  particular 
characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How  far  each  of  the  three 
great  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  part  of  com- 
position, I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show,  when  I  come  to 
make  remarks  upon  their  works.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  mention, 
that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled ;  Taaao  has 
come  the  nearest  to  Homer;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  most  deficient 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets,  to  select  some  one  per- 
sonage, whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  re^  and  make  the  hero 
')f  the  tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  composition, 
itnd  is  attended  with  several  advantages.  It  renders  the  unity  of  the 
subject  more  sensible,  when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which, 
as  to  a  centre,  all  the  rest  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the 
enterprise  which  is  carried  on;  and  it  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  talents  for  adorning  and  displaying  one  character. 
with  peculiar  splendour.  It  has  been  asked,  Who  then  is  the  hero 
•jf  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  devil,  it  has  been  answered  by  some  critics : 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  much  ridicule  and  censure  has 
been  thrown  upon  Milton.  But  they  have  mistaken  that  author's 
intention,by  proceeding  upon  a  supposition,  Uiat,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem,  the  hero  must  needs  be  triumphant  Whereas  Milton 
followed  a  different  plan,  and  has  given  a  tragic  conclusion  to  a  po- 
em, otherwise  epic  in  its  form.  For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  his  hero 
that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  fij^re  in  his  poem. 

Besi'les  human  actors,  there  arc  personages  of  another  kind,  that 
usuallv  occupy  no  small  place  in  epic  poetry;  I  mean  the  gods,  or 
supernatural  bemgs  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  ij^ 
caiicd  the  machinery  of  the  epic  poem ;  the  most  nice  and  diffictilt 
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fMirt  of  the  subject.  Crities  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  to  extremes 
on  hotk  sidtrs.  Almost  all  the  French  critics  decide  in  favoar  ol 
machinery,  as  essential  to  the  constitfitton  of  an  epic  poem.  They 
quote  that  sentence  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  as  if  it  were  an  oracle, 
*  per  ambages,  Deorumque  ministeria,  pnecipitandos  est  liber  spirit- 
us  ;'  and  hold  that  though  a  poem  had  every  other  requisite  that 
could  be  demanded,  yet  it  could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  class^ 
unless  the  main  action  was  carried  on  by  the  interrention  of  tliu 
gods.  This  decision  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle  or  reason 
whatever,  unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  practice  cf  Homer 
and  Virgil.  These  poets  very  properly  embellished  their  story  by 
the  traditional  tales  and  popular  legends  of  their  own  country ;  ac- 
eording  to  which^all  the  great  transactions  of  the  heroie  times  were 
intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their  deities.  But  does  it  thence  fol- 
low, that  in  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not  the 
like  advanuge  of  current  superstition,  and  popular  credulity,  epic 
poetry  must  be  wholly  confined  to  antiquated  fictions  and  fairy  tales  ? 
Lucan  has  composed  a  very  spirited  poem,  certainly  of  the  epic 
kind,  where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employ- 
ed. The  author  of  Leonidas  has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind, 
not  without  success;  and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  us 
a  regular  heroie  story,  well  connected  in  its  parts,  adorned  with 
i^haracters,  and  supported  with  }iropcr  dignity  and  elevation, though 
his  agents  be  every  one  of  them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief 
requisites  of  this  sort  of  composition,  and  has  a  just  title  to  foe  class- 
ed with  epic  writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or  essen- 
tial to  the  epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late  critics  of 
considerable  name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totMly,  as  inconsistent 
with  that  probability  and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think 
should  reign  in  this  kind  of  writing.*  Mankina  do  not  consider 
poetical  writings  with  so  philosophical  an  eye.  Tb«^y  seek  enter- 
tainment from  them ;  and  for  the  bulk  of  readers,  indeed  for  almost 
all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  charm.  It  gratifies  and  fills  the 
imagination,  and  gives  room  for  many  a  striking  and  sublime  cle- 
scription.  In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiration  and  lofty 
ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  find, 
if  any  where,  their  proper  place.  They  both  enable  the  poet  to 
ags;randize  his  subject,  by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects 
which  religion  introduces  into  it;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge 
and  diversify  his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  hei  ven,  and 
earth,  and  hell,  men  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  ol 
tiie  uui verse. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  use  of  this  supernatural  machinery,  ii  be- 
comes a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to 
invent  what  systeiii  of  the  marvellous  he  plnases.  It  must  always 
have  some  foundation  in  popular  belief.  He  must  avail  himself,  in 
a  decent  manner*  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  snperstitiou* 
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eredoltty  of  tl>e  country  wherein  he  lives,  or  ofwhicl)  he  writes,  so 
as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are  most  contrarjF 
U>  the  comRK>n  course  of  nature.  Whatever  machinery  he  en> 
ploys,  he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  us  with  it ;  not  to  with- 
draw  human  actions  and  manners  too  much  from  view,  nor  to  ob- 
scure them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions.  He  must  always 
remember,  that  his  chief  business  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions  and 
the  exploits  of  men  ;  that  it  is  by  these  principally  he  is  to  interest 
us,  and  to  touch  our  hearts ;  and  that  if  probability  be  altogether 
banished  from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Indeed,  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  in  eptc  poetry, 
than  to  adjust  properly  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  pro^ 
bable ;  so  as  to  gratify  and  amuse  us  with  the  one,  without  sacrifi- 
cing the  other.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  these  observations  af- 
fect not  the  conduatof  Milton's  work;  whose  plan  being  altogether 
theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form  not  the  machinery,  but 
are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regard  to  allegorical  personages,  fame,  discord,  love,  and 
the  like,  it  may  be  safely  pr  *iounced,  that  they  form  the  worst 
machinery  of  any.  In  description  they  are  sometimes  allowa- 
ble, and  may  serve  for  embellishment;  but  they  should  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in  tlie  action  of  the  poem.  For 
being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names  of  general  ideas,  to 
which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  an}  existence  as  persons,  if  they 
arc  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an  intolerable  con- 
fusion  of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of  action 
is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  ren^ins 
to  be  considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the  whole 
story  in  his  own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  pei'sonages  to 
relate  any  part  of  the  action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem  opens. 
Homer  follows  the  one  metho<l  in  lis  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  his 
Odyssey.  Virgil  has,  in  this  respect,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the 
Odyssey ;  Tasso,  that  of  the  Iliad.  The  chief  advantage  which  ari* 
ses  from  any  of  the  actors  being  employed  to  relate  part  of  the  sto- 
ry, is,  that  i*  allows  the  poet,  if  he  chooses  it,  to  open  with  some  in> 
teresling  situation  of  affairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of  what  had 
passed  before  that  period ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  oi 
spreading  out  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon 
in  person,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recital. 
Where  the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transac- 
tions of  several  years, as  in  the  Odyssey  and  the  iEneid,  this  roetliod 
therefore  seems  preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compass, 
and  shorter  duration,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem,  the  poet 
may,  without  disadvantage,  relate  the  whole  in  his  own  person. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  muse,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  is  perfectly  trifling  to  make  tiiese  little  formalities  the  object 
of  precise  rule,  any  farther,  than  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should 
alwavs  be  clearly  pro^s^^an^w^hout  SLfiected  or  unsuitable  pomp. 
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For,  according  to  Horace's  noted  rule,  no  introductioii  should  ever 
«et  out  too  high,  or  promise  too  much,  lest  the  author  should  not  fulli' 
the  expectations  he  has  raised. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  the  tenour  of  the  narration  is,  that 
tt  be  perspicuous,  animated,  and  enriched  with  all  the  beauties  ol 
poetry.  No  sort  of  composition  requires  more  strength,  dignity,  and 
Are,  than  the  epic  poem.  It  is  the  region  within  which  we  look  for 
every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  description,  tender  in  sentiment,  and 
bold  and  lively  in  expression ;  and,  therefore,  though  an  author's 
plan  should  be  faultless,  and  his  story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet,  if 
he  be  feelble,  or  flat  in  style,  destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  and  defi- 
cient in  poetical  colouring,  he  can  have  no  success.  The.omamentF 
which  epic  poetry  admits,  must  all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kind. 
NothiAg  that  is  loose,  ludrcrous,  or  affected,  findn  any  place  there. 
All  the  objects  which  it  presents  ought  to  be  either  great,  or  tender, 
or  pleasing.  Descrijitions  of  disgusting  or  shocking  objects,  should, 
^s  much  as  possible,  be  avoided ;  and,  therefore,  the  fable  of  the 
Harpies,  jn  the  third  book  of  the  iBneid,  and  the  allegory  of  Sin  and 
Death,  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  been  better  omitted 
in  these  celebrated  poems. 


^UBSTIONS. 


Of  wiiat  doea  it  now  remaiin  to  treat? 
With  which  does  our  author  be^in? 
On  what  shall  this  lecture  be  employ- 
c<l  "2  After  which,  what  aliall  be  done? 
Of  the  epic  poem,  what  is  allowed  ? 
What  i^  unquestionably,  the  highest 
«fibrtof  petieal  genius?  Hence,  what 
ibilows?  On  this  subject,  what  have 
critics  displayed?  By  tedious  disquisl- 
tioas,  what  have  they  done  ?  By  Bos- 
su's  definition,  what  m  it?  Of  this  defi- 
nition, what  is  observed  ?  What  does 
lie  say  is  the  first  thing  which  either  a 
writer  of  fables,  or  w  heroic  poems. 
«loe8?  Next,  what  does  he  do  7  And 
lastly,  what?  Of  this  idea,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Repeat  the  whole  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Iliad,  according  to 
Boesu.  What  is  said  of  him  who  can 
believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in 
this  manner;  and  what  may  one,  with 
great  certainty,  pronounce  ?  Of  what 
can  no  person  of  taste  entertain  a 
doubt  ?  How  Ml  this  illustrated  ?  Be- 
sides the  instruction  which  Bossu  as- 
pififns  to  the  Iliad,  what  other  may  as 
naturally  be  considered  the  moral  of 
:hat  poem  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
|K>cra?  How  does  Jupiter  avenge 
Achilles;  and  what  is  he  effect  of 
Achilles'  continued  obsf ixisviy  ?  What 
in  the  plain  account  of  the  iioture  of  an 


epic  poem  ?  Of  this  definition,  what  is 
observed;  and  whtit  does  it  compre- 
hend ?  But  wliat  is  the  jKidantry  of  cri- 
ticism ?  Wkh  minerals,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, what  can  we  do ;  and  why  ?  But 
with  regard  to  works  of  taste  and  ima- 
gination, what  is  observed  ?  When  em- 
nloyed  in  such  attempts,  into  what 
does  criticism  degenerate?  To  class 
what  poems,  th  refore,  with  the  Iliad 
and  the  iEneid,  doen  our  author  not  scru- 
ple? They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  oT 
what  character  ?  What  cannot  our  au- 
thor allow  J  yet,  what  is  ceru^in  ?  Ot 
its  effect  in  promoting  virtue,  wliat  is 
observed ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
From  what  does  its  effect  arise  ?  What 
is  the  end  which  it  proposes?  How, 
only,  can  this  be  accomplished ;  and 
wh  V  ?  What  objects,  in  the  course  of 
such  compositions,  are  presented  to  our 
minds,  under  the  most  honourable  co- 
teurs ;  and  wnsequcntly,  how  are  we 
affected?  What  is,  indeed,  no  small 
testimony  in  honour  of  virtue  ?  Of  the 
weight  of  this  testimony,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  sufficienUy  mark  its  dif«- 
tinction  from  other  kinds  of  f)octr>  ? 
How  is  this  remark  ilUift rated  ?  Bt 
what  is  it  sufficiently  diptinguiphcd  fiorn 
history;  and  from  tnisredy?  Wluit 
ikies  it  requiie  ?  How  dops  it  compare 
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^th  dTamatie  poetry  f  Bnt,  in  order  t& 
give  n  more  particular  and  erkieal 
view  of  it,  under  wliat  three  heads 
shall  we  consider  it?  What  three  pro- 
perties muf?*  the  action,  or  subject  of 
the  epic  poem,  have  ?  To  reimurk  what, 
has  our  author  had  frequent  occasion  t 
With  the  highest  reason,  on  what  does 
Aristotle  insist  ^  and  why  ?  In  a  regu- 
lar epic,  how  will  the  emct  be  rendmd 
more  perfect }  and  ibr  this  reason,  what 
lias  Aristotle  observed  7  How  is  the  re- 
mark fully  illustrated,  that  in  idJ  th^ 
Ijrreat  epic  poenw,  unity  of  action  is 
sufficiently  apparent  ?  What  does  not 
the  unity  of  the  epic  exclude?  What 
B  it  necesnury  lient  to  observe?  To 
wluit  was  the  term  originaUy  applied ; 
and  whence  transferred?  Wnat  did 
Aristotle  understand  by  episodes,  in 
an  epic  poem?  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  obscurity  of  his  meaning? 
But,  dismissing  so  fruitless  a  eontrover- 
sy,  what  do  we  now  understand  by 
tnem  ?  Of  this  nature,  what  examples 
ai-e  given  ?  Of  such  episodes  as  these, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the  first 
rule  given,  regarding  them?  "What 
episode  is  hiulty,  by  transgressing  this 
rule ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked  ?  In 
prDportkm  to  what,  should  episodes  al- 
ways  he  the  shorter?  What  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  called  episodes ;  and 
whiit  iire  they?  In  the  next  place, 
what  ought  episodes  to  present  to  us ; 
and  why  ?  In  m  long  a  work,  what  is 
their  effect?  What  iiluBtrations  of  this 
remark  follow  ?  What  is  the  last  direc- 
tion resrarding  the  episode ;  and  what 
instaiices  are  inentwned  ?  What  does 
the  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily 
suppose  7  By  this,  what  is  meant  ? 

What  is  the  second  property  of  the 
epic  action?  Of  this,  what  is  observed  7 
What  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  epic  subject  ?  Who,  in  tlie  choice 
of  their  subjects,  have  transgreseed  this 
rule;  and  what  is  the  conscnuenfe? 
To  what  is  antiquity  favourable ;  and 
V  hy  ?  When  is  this  liberty  abridged ; 
and  what  must  he,  consequendy,  do ; 
or,  if  he  g:\jca  beyona  it,  what  disadvan- 
ieare  foUoAvs  ?  Why  cannot  these  ob- 
servations he  applied  to  dramatic  wri- 
ting ?  01'  such  pnspions,  what  is  ob- 
ierved?  What  may,  therelbre,  furnish 
very  profier  materials  for  tragedy? 
Bu%  foi  epic  |xjetry,  what  is  the  safest 
neiTKMi    and  *vhy  ?   What  is  the  third 


property  required  in  the  epic  poem  t 
Why  is  it  not  sufficient  for  tfiis  purjioee 
that  it  be  great  ?    On  what  will  much 
depend ;  and  what  examples  are  men- 
tioned ?   Of  most  of  the  great  epic  i^o- 
ens,  what, in  this  resfiect,  is  obserredt 
But  what  is  the  chief  drcumstance 
which  renders  an  epic  poem  interest- 
ing?   How  is  this  fully  illustrated  7 
What  epic  poets  are  the  most  happy 
in  this  respect?   On  what,  also,  does 
much  depend,  for  rendering  the  poem 
interesting  ?    What  effect  must  they 
produce  ?  What  do  these  dangers,  oi 
obstacles^  form;  and  in  the  judicious 
conduct  of  them,  eensiBts  what  7  In 
wlMU  manner  must  he  conduct   it? 
What  is  manifest?  What  question  has 
been  moved?   To  what  opinion  are 
most  critics  inclined?  Why  do  they 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side'? 
Wnat  illustration  of  this  remark  fbl- 
lows  ?   To  this  general  practice,  what 
two  exceptitos  have  we;  and  hsw  d» 
they  conclude?  With  regard  to  the  du- 
ratkm  of  the  epic  actbn,  what  is  ob- 
served? YHiy  is  a  considerable  extent 
always  allowed  to  it?  What  is  the  du> 
ratkxi  of  the  aetwn  of  the  Iliad,  of  tlie 
Odyssey,  and  of  the  ^neid  ?  How  may 
the  duratH>n  of  two  (yf  these  poems  be 
brought  into  a  much  smaller  compass  / 
Within  what  compass  are  tiiey  thus 
brought?    Having  treated  of  the  epic 
action,  to  what  dees  our  author  next 
proceed?    As  it  is  the  business  of  tlie 
epic  poet  to  copy  af\er  mture,  and  to 
form  a  probable  and  interesting  tale, 
what  must  he  study  to  do  ?  What  doi« 
Aristotle  call  this?  What  is,  hy  no 
means,  necessary?   Though   vIckhis 
characters  may  find  a  proper  plare^ 
yet,  what  does  the  nature  or  epic  poe- 
try seem  to  require?    But  whatevet 
the  character  of  his  actors  be,  about 
what  must  he  take  care ;  and  ftn*  what 
reason?    Into  what  two  kinds   amy 
poetic  characters  be  divided  7    What 
are  general  characters ;  what  are  par- 
ticular characters ;  and  what  do  they 
exhibit?  In  drawing  such  paniculai 
characters,  what  is  chiefly  exertecj? 
What  remark  follows?    What  is  it  at 
present  sufficient  to  do  ?   What  has 
Dcen  the  practice  of  all  epir  poets?  As 
this  is  considered  QSB^^ntial  to  epic  com- 
positkm,  with  what  advantages  is  i* 
attend<>rl7    What  question  hiis  been 
asked ;  how  answeff«d ;  and  what  rv* 
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firilo^m?  Beadet  human  acton, 
what  other  penoQa^^ee^  usually,  occunv 
■o  amall  place  m  epic  poetrvl  To 
what  does  this  bring  xal  On  thk  sub- 
ject, what  has  been  the  opinion  of 
Fraoch  erities;  and  of  this  decision, 
what  IB  observed?  What  did  these 
poets  do ;  but  what  does  not  thence  fol- 
low 1  How  is  this  illustrated  from  Lu- 
ran,  and  from  the  author  of  Leonidas? 
Bat  though  our  author  eaimot  admit 
Ihat  machinery  is  essential  to  the  epic 
plan,  with  what  opinion  can  he  not 
oi^ree;  and  why?  What  advantages 
does  it  affi>rd  ?  At  the  same  time,  mvr 
must  this  madiioery  be  used;  and 
what  must  the  poet  always  remem- 
ber? What  remarks  follow  ?  With  re- 
ganl  to  allegorical  personages,  what  is 
observed?  Where  are  they  sometimes 
allowable?  In  what  should  they  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  part ;  and 
why?  In  the  narration  of  the  poet, 
what  is  not  material ;  and  why  ?  What 
is  the  chief  advantage  that  arises  from 
the  latter  method  ?  When  is  this  me- 
thod, therefore,  preferable;  and  when 


is  the  former?  In  the  invocatioo of  tlae 
muse,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  jier- 
foctly  trifling;  and  why?  What  is  ol 
most  importance  in  the  tenourof  th« 
narration;  and  what  remark  follows? 
It  IS  the  region  within  which  we  look 
for  what  I  and,  therefore,  what  fol- 
lows? 01  what  kind  must  the  oma* 
ments  of  epic  poetry  be ;  and  why  ? 

ANilLYSia 
Epic  poetry. 
1.  BcMmi^t  dftflnMtoa. 

A.  Uluflirated. 

B.  Criticised. 

5.  The  «uihur*8  definitJoii. 
▲.  iu  design. 

3.  The  charactor  of  the  epic  poem. 
A.  Tbeaetfon. 

s.  Unity. 

a.)  lUufltraied. 
^6.)  Epiiock!s  not  ezdoded. 
Their  regtutUeg^ 

b.  Greatness  requisite. 

c.  It  must  be  interesUnc^. 

4.  The  charaolers  to  be  introduced  in 
coic  poetry. 

A.  General  and  particular. 

B.  Tlieiioro. 
c.  Tlie  machinery. 

6.  The  narration. 


II 


LECTURE   XLni. 


HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY.— VIRGIL'S  iENEID. 

As  the  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  posseas  the  highest 
rank  among  poetical  works,  it  merits  a  partioalar  cBscussion. 
Having  treated  of  the  nature  of  this  compontion,  and  the  principal 
rules  relating  to  it,  I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  most 
distinguished  epic  poems,  andent  and  modem. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  6r6t  attention,  as  the  father 
not  onlj  of  epic  poetry,  but,'  in  some  measure,  of  poetry  in  ^peneral. 
Whoever  sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider  that  he  is  going 
to  read  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible. 
Without  making  this  reflection,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor 
relish  the  composition  of  the  author.  He  is  not  to  look  for  the  cor- 
rectness and  elegance  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  must  divest  him* 
felf  of  our  modern  ideas  of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  transport 
hb  imagination  almost  three  thousand  years  back  in  the  history  of 
Jiaiikind.  What  he  is  to  expect,  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world. 
He  must  reckon  upon  finding  characters  and  manners,  that  retain  a 
considerable  tincture  of  the  savage  state  ;  moral  ideas,  as  yet  imper- 
fectly formed  ;  and  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men  brought  under 
none  of  those  restraints  to  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
they  aie  accustomed  ;  but  bodily  strength  prized  as  one  of  the 
chief  heroic  endowments ;  the  preparing  of  a  meal,  and  the  appeas- 
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ing  of  hunger,  described  as  very  interesting  objects ;  and  the  heroes 
boasting  of  themselves  openly,  scolding  one  another  outrageously, 
and  glorying,  as  we  should  now  think  very  indecently,  over  thei: 
fallen  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  (possesses  none  of  that  sort  of  dignity « 
which  a  modern  looks  for  in  a  great  epic  poem.  It  turns  on  no  higher 
subject,  than  the  quarrel  of  two  chieftains  about  a  female  slave 
The  priest  of  Apollo  l^eseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore  his  daughter* 
who,  in  the  plunder  of  a  city,  had  fallen  to  Agamemnon's  sliare 
of  booty.  He  refuses.  Apollo,  at  the  prayer  of  his  priest,  sends  a 
plague  into  the  Grecian  camp.  The  augur,  when  consulted,  declares 
that  there  is  no  way  of  appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  priest.  Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the  augur;  professes 
ibat  he  likes  this  slave  better  than  his  wife  Clytemnestra;  but  since 
he  must  restore  her,  in  order  to  save  the  army,  insists  to  have  another 
in  her  place }  and  pitches  upon  Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles.  Achil- 
les, as  was  to  be  expected,  kindles  into  a  rage  at  this  demand  ;  re- 
proaches him  for  his  rapacity  and  insolence,  and  after  giving  hin^ 
many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that,  if  he  is  to  be  thus  treated 
by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  his  troops,  and  assist  the  Grecians 
no  more  against  the  Trojans.  He  withdraws  accordingly.  His 
mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interests  Jupiter  in  his  cause ;  who,  to 
revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  suffered,  takes  part  against  the 
Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  fall  into  great  and  long  distress;  un- 
til Achilles  is  pacified,  and  reconciliation  brought  about  between 
him  and  Agamemnon. 

Such  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.  Hence  rise  all 
those  '  speciosa  miracula,'  as  Horace  terms  them,  which  fill  that  ex- 
traordinary poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of  interesting  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  every  age,  since  the  days  of 
Homer.  The  general  admiration  commanded  by  a  poetical  plan, 
so  very  different  from  what  any  one  would  have  formed  in  our  times, 
ought  not,  upon  reflection,  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  For,  besides 
that  a  fertile  genius  can  enrich  and  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it 
is  employed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Uncient  mannei^s,  how  m>icK 
soever  they  contradict  our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  refinement, 
afford,  nevertheless,  materials  for  poetry,  superior,  in  some  respectii, 
(o  those  which  are  furnished  by  a  more  polished  state  of  society. 
They  discover  human  nature  more  open  and  undisguised,  without 
any  of  those  studied  forms  of  behaviour  which  now  conceal  men 
from  one  another.  They  give  free  scope  to  the  strongest  and  most 
impetuous  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  make  a  better  figure  in  de- 
scription than  calm  and  temperate  feelings.  They  show  us  our  na- 
tive prejudices,  appetites,  and  desires,  exerting  themselves  without 
control.  From  this  state  of  manners,  joined  with  the  advantage  of 
that  strong  and  exprcs^sive  style,  which,  as  I  formerly  observed,  com- 
monly distinguishes  the  compositions  of  early  ages,  we  have  ground 
to  look  for  more  of  the  boldness,  case,  and  freedom  of  native  ^..nius, 
in  compositions  of  such  a  period,  than  in  those  of  more  civilized 
times.     And,  accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Homeric 
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|)OAiry  are  fire  and  simpiicity.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  ^ome 
nifire  particular  observations  on  the  iliad,  under  the  three  bea<i&  o^ 
the  subject  and  action,  the  characters,  and  narration  of  die  poet. 

The  subject  of  the  Iliad  mubt  unquestionably  be  admitted  to  be, 
tn  the  main,  happily  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  object 
cc  lid  be  more  splendid  and  dignified  than  the  Trojan  war.  So  jn^rcal 
«  confederacy  of  the  Grecian  states,  ui^der  one  leader,  and  the  ten 

? ['ears'  siege  which  they  carrteo  on  against  Troy,  must  have  «prr9.rl 
ar  abroad  the  renown  of  many  military  exploits,  and  interested  all 
Greece  in  the  traditions  concerning  the  heroes  who  had  most  emi- 
nently signalized  themselves.  Upon  these  traditions  Homer  ground* 
«Ki  his  poem;  and  though  he  lived^  %s  is  generally  believed,  only 
two  or  threo  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through  the  want 
of  written  records,  tradition  must,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  into 
the  degree  of  obscurity  most  proper  for  poetry;  and  have  left  him 
nt  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much  fable  as  he  pleased  with  the  remains 
of  true  history.  He  has  not  chosen  for  his  subject  the  whole 
Troian  war;  but,  with  great  judgme''t,  he  has  se'^^cted  one  part  ol 
it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  events  to 
which  that  quarrel  gave  rise ;  which,  though  they  take  up  forty-seven 
days  only,  yet  included  the  most  interesting  and  most  critical  period 
of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has  given  greater  unity  to 
what  would  have  otherwise  oeen  an  unconnected  history  of  battles 
He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  principal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigns 
throughout  the  work;  and  he  has  shown  the  pernicious  effect  of  discord 
among  confederated  princes.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  Ho- 
mer is  less  fortunate  in  hij  subject  than  Virgil.  The  plan  of  the. 
/Kneid  includes  a  greater  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  di  vev'sity  of 
events ;  whereas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has,  in  every  a^e,  been  given  to 
Homer,  with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigiotis  number  of  in- 
cidents, of  speeches,  of  characters  divine  and  human,  with  which 
he  abounds;  the  surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diversified 
his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths,  and  little  history  pieces  of 
almost  all  the  persons  slain,  discover  an  invention  next  to  bound- 
less. But  the  praise  of  judgment  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  less  due  to 
Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  story  is  all  along  conducted 
with  great  art.  He  rises  upon  us  gradually  ;  his  heroes  are  brought 
out,  one  after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  attention.  The  distress 
thickens,  as  the  poem  advances;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived 
as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intended 
he  should  be,  the  capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  writers  is  the  characteristical 
part  Here  he  is  without  a  rival.  His  lively  and  spirited  exhibitioL 
of  characters  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  his  being  so  dra- 
matic a  writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dialogue  and  conversa- 
tion. There  is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil:  or, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  poet  VVhat  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two 
words  of  narration,  Homer  brings  about  by  a  speech.  We  may 
observe  here,  that  this  method  of  writing  is  more  ancieut  than 
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the  narrative  manner.  Of  this  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  booKS  oi 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  instead  of  narration,  abound  with  speeches, 
with  answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  familiar  subjects.  Thus,  in 
the  bouk  of  Genesis :  ^  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Whence  come 
ye  ?  and  they  answered,  From  the  land  of  Canaan  we  come  to  bu^^ 
food.  And  Joseph  said,  Ye  are  spies;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  are  ye  come.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my  lord,  bat 
to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are  all  one  man's  sons,  we 
are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.  And  he  said  unto  them. 
Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they 
•aid.  Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  f»- 
ther ;  and  one  is  not  And  Joseph  said  unto  them ;  This  it  is  thai 
I  spake  unto  you,  saying,  ye  are  spies.  Hereby  ye  shall  be  pro- 
ved ;  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  ye  shall  not  go  forth,  except  your  young- 
est brother  come  hither,'  &.e.  Genesis  xlii.  7 — 15.  Such  a  style 
as  this,  is  the  most  simple  and  artless  form  of  writing,  and  must* 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  have  been  tlie  most  ancient.  It  is  copying 
directly  from  nature;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or 
was  supposed  to  pass,  in  convei^sation  between  the  persons  of  whom 
the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  time,  when  the  "xt  of  writing  was 
more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  compress  the  substance 
of  convei'sation  into  short  distinct  narrative,  made  by  the  poet  or 
historian  in  his  own  person ;  and  to  reserve  direct  speeches  for 
solemn  occasions  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised  has  soim* 
advantages,  balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  composition 
more  natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of  manners  and 
characters;  but  withal  less  grave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tirc- 
Nome.  Homer,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propensity  to 
the  making  of  speeches  too  far;  and  if  he  be  tedious  any  where, 
it  is  in  these ;  some  of  them  trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  un- 
seasonable. Together  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves  upon  our 
minds  some  impression  of  the  Greek  loquacity  also.  His  specchecs 
however,  are  upon  the  whole  characteristic  and  lively ;  and  to  thetn 
we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admirable  display  which  he  has 
given  of  human  nature.  Every  one  who  reads  him,  becomes  U^ 
miliarly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  his  heroes.  We  seem  to 
have  lived  among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has  he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage  through  all  its  dif- 
ferent forms  and  features,  in  his  diflerent  warriors ;  but  some  more 
delicate  characters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  but 
for  an  inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singular  art 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of  Helen, 
so  as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  prevent  her 
from  being  an  odious  object !  The  admiration  with  which  the  old 
generab  behold  her,  in  the  third  book,  when  she  is  coming  towards 
them,  presents  her  to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  herself  and 
shedding  tears,  her  confusion  in  the  presence  of  Priam,  her  grid 
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■lid  self-accusations  at  the  sight  of  Menelaus,  her  upbraiding  Paris 
for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  returning  foiidneso 
for  him,  exhibit  the  must  striking  features  of  that  mixed  fem{>le 
chanicter,  which  we  partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity.  Homer 
aerei  introduces  her  without  making  her  say  something  to  move 
our  compassion  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  care  to  contrast 
her  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste  and 
tender  Andromache. 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterized  with 
Che  utn^ost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a  mixture 
of  gallantry  and  efieminacy.  He  retreats  from  Menelaus,  on  his  first 
appearance ;  but,  immediately  afterwards,  enters  into  single  combat 
with  him.  He  is  a  great  master  of  cirility ,  remarkably  courteous  in 
his  speeches ;  and  receives  all  the  reproofs  of  his  brother  Hector 
with  modesty  and  deference.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  el^ 
gance  and  taste.  He  was  the  architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is, 
in  the  sixth  book,  found  by  Hector^  burnishing  and  dressing  up  his 
armour ;  and  issues  forth  to  battle  with  a  peculiar  gayety  and  osten* 
tation  of  appearance,  which  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  finest  com- 
parisons in  all  the  Iliad,  that  of  the  horse  prancing  to  the  river. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  bru- 
tal and  unamiable  a  character.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in- 
justice is  commonly  done  to  Achilles  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines 
•if  Horace,  who  has  certainly  overloaded  his  character. 

Impiger,  iracunduj,  iDezorabilii,  acer, 

Jura  iMget  sibi  nata,  nihil  iion  arroget  armit.  A.  P.  121. 

Achilles  is  passionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree ;  but  he  is  far  from 
being  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the  contest  with  Aga- 
memnon, though  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much  heat,  yet  he  has 
reason  on  his  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged ;  but  he  submits, 
and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand 
her;  only  he  will  fight  no  longer  under  tlie  command  of  a  leader 
who  had  affronted  him.  Besides  his  wonderful  bravery  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  he  has  several  other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  open 
and  sincere.  He  loves  his  subjects,  and  respects  the  gods.  He  is 
distinguished  by  strong  friendships  and  attachments ;  he  is  through- 
out, high-spirited,  gallant,  and  honourable ;  and  allowing  for  a  de- 
gree of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  enters  into  the 
characters  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  abun- 
dantly fitted  to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not  pure  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters,  Homer's  gods,  or  his  machinery, 
according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  consideration.  The 
gods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad ;  much  greater  indeed  than 
thoy  do  in  the  iBneid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem  ;  and  hence  Ho- 
mer has  become  the  standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  mn- 
chinery  in  general,  I  delivered  my  sentiments  in  the  former  lec- 
ture. Concerning  Homer's  machinery,  in  particular,  we  mustob- 
M^rve,  that  it  was  not  his  own  invention.  Like  every  other  guod 
poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the  traditions  of  his  country. 
'Vhti  age  01  the  Trojan  war  approached  the  age  of  the  gods  and  Je- 
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»ni-gocls  in  Greece.  Several  of  the  heroes  concerned  in  that  war 
A^ere  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  gods.  Of  course^tiie  tra- 
ditionary tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  exploits  of  that  age, 
were  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deities.  These  popular  legenda 
Homer  very  properly  adopted ;  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
infer  from  this,  that  therefore  poets  arising  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
writing  on  quite  different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same 
system  of  machinery. 

In  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole,  a  noble  eflect; 
it  is  always  gay  and  amusing;  often  lofty  and  magnificent.  It  in* 
trodiices  into  his  poem  a  great  number  of  personages,  almost  as 
much  distinguished  by  characters  as  his  human  actors.  It  diversi- 
fies his  battles  greatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  and  by  fre» 
quently  shifting  the  scene  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  gives  an  agree- 
able relief  to  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  blood  and  slaughter. 
Homer's  gods,  it  must  be  confessed,  though  they  be  always  lively 
and  animated  figures,  yet  sometimes  want  dignity.  The  conjugal 
contentions  between  .luno  and  Jupiter,  with  which  he  entertains  us, 
and  the  indecent  squabbles  he  describes  among  the  inferior  deities, 
according  as  they  take  different  sides  with  the  contending  parties, 
would  be  very  improper  models  for  any  modern  poet  to  imitate, 
in  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove 
above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the  human  passions.  They 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men ;  they  have  children 
and  kinsmen  in  the  opposite  armies;  and  eiccept  that  they  are  im- 
mortal, that  they  have  houses  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  winged 
chariots,  in  which  they  are  often  flying  down  to  earth,  and  then 
reiiScending,  in  order  to  feast  on  nectar  and  ambrosia;  they  are  in 
truth  no  higher  beings  than  the  human  heroes,  and  therefore  very 
fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions.  At  the  same  time,  though 
Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  divinities,  yet  he  knows  how  to 
make  them  appear,  in  some  conjunctures,  with  the  most  awful  ma- 
jesty. Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
introd\iced  with  great  dignity ;  and  several  of  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  in  the  Iliad  are  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune, 
Minerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  easy, 
natural,  and  in  the  highest  degree  animated.  It  will  be  admired 
by  such  only  as  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make  allowance 
for  certain  negligences  and  repetitions,  which  greater  refinement  in 
the  art  of  writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though  far  inferior,  poets 
to  avoid.  For  Homer  is  the  most  simple  in  his  style  of  all  the  great 
poets,  and  resembles  most  the  style  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  They  can  have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are 
acquainted  with  him  in  Mr.  Pope's  translation  only.  An  excellcM 
poeti'^ai  performance  that  translation  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  to 
the  original.  In  some  places,  it  may  he  thought  to  have  even  im- 
proved Homer.  It  has  certainly  softened  some  of  his  rudenesset^« 
and  added  delicacy  and  grace  to  some  of  his  sentiments.     But  with- 
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;\l,  it  is  uo  olher  than  Hoim;r  moderuized.  In  the  iniJsl  oi  the  eie- 
i^ancG  and  luxuriaucy  of  Mr.  Pope's  language,  we  lose  sight  of  th^ 
old  bard's  simplicity.  I  know  indeed  no  author,  tu  whom  it  is  more 
aiiEcult  to  do  justice  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.  As  the  plainne.^i 
af  his  diction,  were  it  Lierally  rendered,  would  often  appear  flat  in 
any  modern  language;  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness,  and  not  a 
little  heigiilened  by  it,  there  are  every  where  breaking  forth  upon 
us  flashes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly  any 
language,  except  his  own,  could  preserve.  His  versification  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious;  and 
to  carry,  beyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resemblance  ia  tlie  sound  to  the 
sense  and  meiinin<;. 

In  narration,  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise,  which 
renders  him  lively  and  agreeable ;  though,  in  his  speeches, as  I  have 
before  admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where  descriptive ; 
and  descriptive  by  means  of  those  well  chosen  particulars  which 
form  the  excellency  of  description.  Virgil  gives  us  the  nod  of  Ju- 
piter  with  great  magnificence : 

Annuit,  ec  totum  nutu  tremefccit  Olympain.  IX.  106. 

"But  Homf^r,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  gives  us  the  sable  eye- 
orows  of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  gives  the  nod  ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  more 
natural  and  lively.  Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to 
some  interesting  object,  he  particularizes  it  so  happily,  as  to  paint  it 
in  a  raannei  to  our  siocht.  The  shot  of  Pandarus's  arrow,  which 
broke  the  truce  between  the  two  armies,  as  related  in  the  fourth 
book,  may  be  given  for  an  instance  ;  and  above  all,  the  admirable 
interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book:  where 
all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and  parental  tenderness,  the  child 
affrighted  with  the  view  of  his  father's  helmet  and  crest,  and  clinging 
to  the  nurse  ;  Hector  putting  off  his  helmet,  taking  the  child  into 
his  arms,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  him  to  the  gods ;  Andromache 
receiving  back  the  child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
instant  bursting  into  tears,  eJaxpuorv  yeXatfaCa,  as  it  is  finely  expressed 
in  tlie  original,  form  the  most  natural  and  affecting  picture  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  battles.  Homer  particularly  excels.  He 
works  up  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  mas- 
terly a  manner,  as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midst  of  the  en- 
gigement.  It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  most  highly  dis- 
played ;  insomuch  that  Virgil's  battles,  and  indeed  those  of  inosl 
other  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimate  in  comparison  of  Homer's. 
^  With  regard  to  similes,  no  poet  abounds  so  much  with  them.  Se- 
veral of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful:  such  as  tiiose 
of  the  fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  by 
night ;  Paris  goins:  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horse  prancing  to  the 
river ;  and  Euphorbus  slain,  to  the  flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  a 
sudden  blast :  all  which  are  among  the  finest  poetical  passages  that 
ore  any  where  to  be  found.     1  am  not,  however,  of  opinion  thai 
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Homer's  coinpariaoos,  taken  in  general,  are  his  greatest  beauties. 
They  come  too  thick  upon  us;  and  often  interrupt  tlie  train  of  his 
narration  or  description.  The  resemblance  on  which  thf^y  are 
founded,  is  sometimes  not  clear;  and  the  objects  whence  they  are 
taken  are  too  uniform.  His  lions,  bulls,  eagles,  and  herds  of  »heep- 
recur  too  frequently ;  and  the  allusions  m  some  o?  his  similesiy 
e\*en  after  the  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  for  ancient  manners^ 
must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad  only. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also.  LfOngt* 
nus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  Homer  may 
in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  still 
remains  without  the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vi- 
|j;our  and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses 
so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very 
amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad ;  it  con- 
tains many  interesting  stories,  and  beautiful  descriptions.  We  see 
every  where  the  same  descriptive  and  dramatic  genius,  and  the 
Hiime  fertility  of  invention  that  appears  in  the  other  work.  It  de- 
scends indeed  from  the  dignity  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike 
achievements ;  but  in  recompense  we  have  more  pleasing  pictures 
uf  ancient  manners.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey  presents  us  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  hos- 
pitality and  humanity  ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderful  adven- 
ture, and  many  a  landscape  of  nature ;  and  instnicts  us  by  a  con- 
stant vein  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs  through  the  poem. 

At  the  same  time  there  arc  some  defects  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the  majesty 
which  we  naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last  twelve  books, 
after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and 
languid  ;  and  though  the  discovery  which  Ulysses  makes  of  him- 
self to  his  nurse,  Euryclea,and  his  interview  with  Penelope,  before 
she  knows  him,  in  the  nineteenth  book,  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet 


*  The  severest  critic  upon  Homer  in  modem  ttmesi  M.  la  Motte,  admits  all  that  hb 
admirers  ur^e  for  the  superiority  of  his  g^enius  and  talents  as  a  poet :  *<  C*6toit  un 

r6nte  natiirellein<>nt  po6tique,  ami  des  fables  et  des  merreillcax,  et  port^  eu  g6n6ral 
rimitation,  soit  des  ohjets  de  la  nature,  soit  des  scntimens  et  des  actions  des 
hommes.  II  avoit  I'esprit  vaste  et  (%cond  ;  plus  61er6que  delicat,  plus  naturel  qu'in^ 
nieuz,  et  plus  amoureux  de  Tabondance  que  du  choix  — 11  a  iiaisi,  par  une  supirioritr 
de  goCit,  les  premieres  idto  de  T^loqucnce  dans  totites  les  ^nres ;  il  a  parl6  le 
lan^ge  de  tmttes  les  passions  ;  et  il  a  dn  moins  oinrert  aux  ^crivains  qui  doivent  le 
iuivr*  une  infinite  de  routes,  qu'il  ne  restoit  plus  qu*k  applaiiir.  II  ▼  a  apparence 
(|u'en  quelques  temps  qu'  Hom^re  eAt  v6cu,  il  eOt  6t6,  du  moins,  le  plus  f^rand  poCte 
dc  son  pays :  et  ^  ne  le  prendre  que  dans  cc  «rns,  on  pput  dire,  qtril  est  le  maltfk 
de  ceux  mi^mes  qui  Vttnt  surpn<(f*6.  — Oisoours  sur  Homore.  O^uvres  de  la  Motte, 
((tme  ii.  AOer  these  high  praises  of  the  authur,  he  indeed  end(*avfiurs  to  bring  the 
merit  of  the  Iliad  very  low.  But  his  prinripul  objections  turn  ou  the  dohajting  ideas 
9khich  are  there  given  nf  the  s^o(i«(,  flic  gross  characters  and  luaunrrs  of  the  hrroe^ 
&n<I  the  imperfect  ninrality  of  the  sentiment*  ;  which,  as  Voltaire  olMerves,  is  like  ac- 
v'lising  a  painter  for  having  drawn  hi«  fipues  in  the  dress  of  the  times  llnmer  pain^ 
n\  his  {(ods  such  HD  popular  tradition  then  represented  th'^m  ,  and  df^sTibet  »iirll 
cbaracters  vu\  seutimentN.  %»  he  found  atiixit;  thosie  with  v/hom  he  lived 
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the  poet  does  not  seem  happr  in  the  great  anagnorisis,  or  the  disco* 
very  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope.  She  is  too  cautious  and  distrastful,  and 
wo  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise  of  joy,  which  we  expected  on 
that  high  occasion. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  is  now 
time  to  proceed  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  character  clearly  marked,  and 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distinguishing  excellencies 
of  the  Iliad  are  simplicity  and  fire;  those  of  the  iBneid  are,  elegance 
ind  tenderness.  Virgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sub- 
Hme  than  Homer;  but,  to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  negli- 
ji^nces,  greater  variety,  and  stipports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular 
(lif^ity,  throughout  his  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region 
of  the  most  remote,  and  even  jnrefined  antiquity.  When  we  open 
the  ^neid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  the  improvements, 
of  the  Augustan  age.  We  meet  with  no  contentions  of  heroes  about 
a  female  slave,  no  violent  scoldmg,  nor  abusive  language;  but  the 
poem  opens  with  the  utmost  magnificence;  with  Juno,  forming de* 
signs  for  preventing  incus's estaoiishment  in  Italy,  and  iBneas  him- 
%lf  presented  to  us  wltli  all  his  fleet,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which 
is  described  iq  the  highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  ^neid  is  extremely  happy ;  still  more  so,  in 
my  opinion,  than  either  of  Homei^'s  poems.  As  nothing  could  be 
more  noble  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing  could ^  be 
more  flattering  and  interesting  to  the  Roman  people,than  Virgil's 
deriving  the  origin  of  their  state  trom  so  famous  a  hero  as  iBneas. 
The  object  was  splendid  in  itself;  it  gave  the  poet  a  theme,  taken 
from  the  ancient  traditionary  history  of  his  own  country ;  it  allowed 
him  to  connect  his  subject  with  Homer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his 
mythology;  it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  frequently  glancing 
at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans,  and  of  describing 
Italy,  »nd  the  very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous 
state.  The  establishment  of  iKiieas,  constantly  traversed  by  Juno« 
leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and  wars;  and  fur- 
nishes a  proper  intermixture  of  the  incidents  of  peace  with  martial 
exploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be  found 
so  complete  a  mmlel  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  Virgil's  JEtieid. 
I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertained  by  some  critics,  that 
che^neid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries 
%  constant  reference  to  the  character  and  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar; 
r,  that  VirgiPs  main  design  in  composing  the  j^neid,  was  to  recon* 
eile  the  Romans  to  the  government  of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed 
^1  be  shadowed  out  under  the  character  of  j^neas.  Virgil,  indeed, 
»ike  the  other  poets  of  that  age,  takes  every  opportunity  which  his 
subject  affords  him,  of  paying  court  to  Augustus.*  But,  to  imagine 
that  he  carried  a  political  plan  in  his  view,  through  the  whole  poern^ 
appears  to  me  no  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement.     He  had  suflicieni 


'  An  paiiicularU  m  that  notpd  pftstHgt*  of  ihe  «ixth  lM>ok,  i   7^i. 
Hk  v\r,  Hie  est.  Ubi  quein  iiromitti  Mepiiv  fui«ii*»  be 
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motives,  as  a  poet,  to  determine  him  to  the  choice  of  his  subjects 
from  its  being,  in  itself,  both  great  and  pleasing;  from  its  being 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with  the  peculiar  advan- 
tag(*.s,  which  I  mentioned  above,  for  the  full  display  of  poetical  taU 
ents. 

Unity  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved ;  as,  from  beginning  to 
end,  one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  of 
iCneas  in  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  compre- 
hends the  transactions  of  sevei'al  years,  part  of  the  transactions  are 
very  properly  thrown  into  a  recitai  made  by  the  hero.  The  epi- 
sodes are  linked  with  sufficient  connexion  to  the  main  subject;  and 
the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient 
machinery,  happily  fornded.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes 
herself  to  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy,  gives  rise  to  all  the  di£S- 
culties  which  obstruct  iKneas's  undertaking,  and  connects  the  hu- 
man 'with  the  celestial  operations,  throughout  the  whole  work. 
Hence  arise  the  tempest  which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  shore  ol 
Africa;  the  passion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Car- 
thage; and  the  efforts  of  Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  Till, 
at  last,  upon  a  composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojan 
name  shall  be  for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resent- 
ment, and  the  hero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  with  great 
propriety,  and  shown  his  art  and  judgment  But  the  admiration  due 
to  so  eminent  a  poet,  must  not  pi*event  us  from  remarking  some 
other  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed.  First,  there  are  scarce 
any  characters  marked  in  the  ^neid.  In  this  respect  it  is  insipid, 
when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  characters  and  life. 
Achates,  and  Cloanthus,  and  Gyas,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  Trojan 
heroes,  who  accompanied  iSneas  into  Italy,  are  so  many  undistin* 
guished  figures,  who  are  in  no  way  made  known  to  us,  either  by  any 
sentiments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memorable  exploits  which  they 
perform.  Even  ^neas  himself  is  not  a  very  interesting  hero.  He 
is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave;  but  his  character  is  not 
marked  with  any  of  those  strokes  that  touch  the  heart ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  cold  and  tame  character ;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  to  Dido, 
in  the  fourth  book,  especially  in  the  speech  which  he  makes  after 
she  suspected  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appea»*s  a  certain 
hardness  and  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him 
amiabl?**  Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  m 
the  whole  iEneid.  The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  oi 
her  indrgnation  and  resentment,  and  the  violence  of  her  whole  cha- 
racter, exhibit  a  tigure  greatly  more  animated  than  any  other  which 
Virgil  has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  ^neid,  the  distribution 
and  management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects,  exception* 
able.     The  ^ncid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  witli  the  indul- 


*  Num  fletu  ingcmuit  nostro  ?  nani  lumina  flezit? 
Num  kcrymu  victas  dedit,  aut  miieratBii  ■mantum  est  f      JEn,  ir.  309. 
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^nce  due  to  a  ti-ork  not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  last  books 
arc  said  not  to  ha^e  received  the  finishing  hand  of  the  author;  and 
tor  this  reason,  he  ordered,  b}'  his  will,  the  JSneid  to  be  commit* 
ced  to  the  flames.  But  though  this  may  accoufit  for  incorrectness 
of  execution,  it  does  not  apologise  for  a  falling  off  in  the  subject, 
which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  wars 
with  the  Latins  are  inferior,  in  pointof  dignity,  to  the  more  iDtei^ 
esting  objects  which  had  before  been  presented  to  us  in  the  deslruc* 
tion  of  Troy,  the  intrigue  with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into  hell. 
And  in  those  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault 
still,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire  has  ob- 
^lerred,  is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Turniis  against  JEneas.  Tup* 
nus,  a  brave  young  prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation, 
is  destined  for  her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her 
mother.  Lavinia  herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match : 
when  there  arrives  a  stranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region, 
who  haci  never  seen  her,  and  who,  founding  a  claim  to  an  establish- 
ment in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies,  embroils  the  country  in 
war,  kills  the  lover  of  Lavinia,  and  proves  the  occasion  of  her 
mother's  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid  for  disposing 
tis  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  and  the  defect  might 
have  been  easily  remedied,  by  the  poet's  making  JEneas,  instead 
of  distressing  Lavinia,  deli  vet  her  from  the  persecution  of  some 
rival  who  was  odious  to  hei ,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary  to  re^ 
mark,  Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the  admi- 
ration of  ages,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in  equili 
brium  between  his  fame  and  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  and 
distinguishing  excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he 
possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is  tenderness.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  exquisite  sensibility ;  he  felt  every  affecting  circumstance 
in  the  scenes  he  describes;  and,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  knows  how 
to  reach  the  heart  This,  in  an  epic  {joem,  is  the  merit  next  to 
sublimity ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render  his  composi- 
tion extremely  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  oi 
Hector  with  Andromache.  But  in  the  ^neid,  there  are  many  such. 
The  second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  that  ever  was 
executed  by  cny  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  put  forth  there  the 
whole  strength  of  his  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a  variety  ot 
scenes,  both  of  the  aw&l  and  tender  kind.  The  images  of  horror, 
presented  by  a  city  burnt  and  sacked  in  the  night,  are  fmoly  mixed 
with  pathetic  and  affecting  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is. 
more  beautifullv  described  than  the  death  of  old  Priam  ;  and  the 
family-pieces  of  ^neas,  Anchises,  and  Creusa,  are  as  tender  as  can 
be  conceived.  In  many  passages  of  the  iBneid,  the  same  pathetic 
spirit  shines;  and  they  have  been  always  the  favourite  passages  in 
that  work.  The  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating  the  unhappy 
passion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been  always  most  justly  admired, 
and  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The  interview  ot 
4B 
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iEneas  with  Andromache  and  Helenus,  in  the  third  book ,  the  epi- 
fodes  of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  of  Lausus  anc* 
Mezentiusyin  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  thepoet^s 
power  of  raising  the  tender  emotions.  For  we  must  obsenre,  that 
(hough  the  ^oeid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in  some  places,  languid, 
vet  there  are  beauties  scattered  through  it  all  \  and  not  a  few,  eiren 
n  the  last  six  books.  The  best  and  most  finished  books,  upon  the 
whole,  are,  the  first,  the  second,  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh, 
the  eighth,  and  the  twelfth. 

Virgil's  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Homer's,  in  point  of  fire  and 
sublimity ;  but  there  is  one  important  episode,  the  descent  into  hell, 
in  which  he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  by  many  degrees* 
There  is  nothing  in  all  antiquity  equal,  in  its  kind,  to  the  sixth 
book  of  the  ^neid.  The  scenery,  and  the  otigects,  are  great  and 
striking ;  and  fill  the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe,  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  view  of  the  invisible  world.  There  runs  throueh 
the  whole  description  a  certain  philosophical  sublime;  wiych  Vir- 
gil's Platonic  genius,  and  the  enlarged  ideas  of  the  Augustan  age, 
enabled  him  to  support  with  a  degree  of  majesty,  &r  beyond  what 
the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  suffered  him  to  attain.  With  regard 
to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughout  his 
whole  wcMrks,  they  are  so  well  known,  that  it  were  needless  to  en- 
ioiM  in  the  praise  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  eomparative  merit  of  these  two  great 
|tmces  (tf  epic  poetry,  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  former  must,  un- 
doubtedly, be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius ;  the  latter,  to  be 
the  more  correct  writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  dis* 
covers  both  the  beauties  and  the  defect't  which  are  to  be  expected 
in  an  original  author,  compared  with  those  who  succeed  him  ;  more 
boldness,  more  nature  and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in  composition.  Virgil  has, 
all  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer ;  in  many  places,  he  has  not  so 
much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally  translated  him.  The  description 
of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in  the  first  iBneid,  and  ^neas's  speech 
\ipon  that  occasion,  are  translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the  similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  nc 
other  than  copies  of  thoseof  Homer.  The  pre-eminence  in  invention, 
therefore,  must,  beyond  doubt,  beascribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the  pre- 
eminence in  judgment,  though  many  critics  are  disp<»ed  to  give  it  to 
Virgil,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Homer,  we  discern 
all  the  Greek  vivacity :  in  VireiT,  all  the  Roman  stateliness.  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  by  much  &e  most  rich  and  copious ;  Virgil's^ 
the  most  chaste  and  correct  The  strength  of  the  former  lies  in  his 
power  of  warming  the  fancy ;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touch- 
ing the  heart.  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated ;  Virgil'? 
more  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many  occasions,  a  sub- 
limity to  which  the  latter  never  attains;  but  the  latter,  in  return, 
never  sinks  below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dig^nity,  which  cannot  so 
clearly  be  pronounced  of  the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from 
.M^e  admiration  due  to  both  these  great  poets,  most  of  Homer's  de- 
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fects  may  reuonibly  be  inpated,  not  to  his  geniiM,  but  to  the  mais 
4Njrs  of  the  age  in  wUeh  he  iiTed ;  and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the 
^«neid,  this  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  ^neid  was  left  an 
unfinished  work. 


^UESTIOirS. 


Why  doefi  the  epic  poem  merit  par- 
ticular dHcuaBion?  Having  tzeated  of 
the  natare  of  this  eompositioo,  and  of 
the  principal  niles  reladnf]^  lo  it}to 
what  does  our  author  proeeedl  Who 
claims  our  firat  attentiiMi;  and  why  ? 
What  mtut,  whoever  sits  down  to 
read  Homer,  eonsider  ?  Why  should  he 
make  this  reflection?  For  what  is  he 
oot  to  look;  and  of  what  most  he  di- 
freat  himself?  What  is  he  to  exneot : 
and  what  must  he  reckon  upon  finning? 
What  does  die  opening  of  the  Iliad 
oot  poflMBB?  Upon  what  does  it  turn? 
Repeat  the  bans  of  the  whole  action  of 
the  Iliad,  as  illustrative  of  this  remark. 
Henee,  rise  what?  What  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  why  not? 
How  do  they  discover  human  nature  ? 
To  what  do  they  ^ve  free  scope;  and 
what  do  they  show  us?  From  tkissCaAe 
of  manners,  together  with  its  attending 
circamstanees,  for  what  have  we 
lOrround  to  kok?  And  accordingly, 
what  are  the  two  great  characters  of 
Homeric  poetry?  under  what  three 
hoBuls  do  we  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  particular  obeeavations  on  the 
fliad?  Wliy  must  the  subject  of  the 
Iliad  be  aclmitted  to  be  a  Imppy  one  ? 
Upon  what  traditkms  did  Homer  ground 
his  poem  ;  and  what  remaric  (otlows? 
What  nart  of  the  Trojan  war  did  Ho- 
mer select  as  his  subject?  From  this 
management,  what  advantajge  did  he 
<Ierive?  What  has  he  gained;  and 
what  shown  ?  At  the  same  timeuwhat 
inust  be  admitted  ;  and  why  ?  What, 
in  all  ages,  has,  with  the  greatest  rea- 
son, been  given  to  Homer  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  But  the  praise  of  what, 
is  also  equally  his  due?  How  is  this, 
also,  illustrated  ?  In  what  does  Homer 
ptond  without  a  rival  ?  To  what  is  his 
lively  and  snirited  exhibitkm  of  charec- 
tern  owing?  What  remark  follows? 
What  Virgtl  informs  us  by  two  words 
of  narration,  Homer  brings  about  by 
what?  What  may  we  here  observe ; 
and  in  what  books  have  we  a  clear 
pmof  of  this  remark  ?    Kepeat  the  p6u»- 


sage  from  the  book  of  Genesia,  illustra- 
tive of  this  remark.  Of  this  style,  what 
is  observed  ?  It  is  eopyii^  from  what ; 
and  what  is  it  giving?  &  prcmesB  ot 
time,  what  was  thought  more  elegant? 
What  are  theadvantegei^  and  am  the 
disadvantages,  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
BMthod  wQch  Hoaier  practised?  Ol 
his  speeches,  however,  what  is  fortner 
observed ;  and  to  than,  what  do  we 
owe  ?  How  k  this  aiustmted  ?  Of  the 
extent  to  wluch  he  has  pursued  the  sin- 
gle virtue  of  courage,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  character  ot 
Helen  is  painted  ?  What  preeenis  her 
to  us  with  much  dijgnity?  Wliat  ex- 
hibit the  most  striking  features  of  thai 
mixed  female  character,  wluch  we 
partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity?  Ho- 
mer never  introduces  her  without 
what;  and,  at  the  same  time,  about 
what  is  hecarelul  ?  How  is  Paris  him- 
self characterized  ?  Repeat  his  parti- 
cular characteristics.  For  what  has 
Homer  been  blamed?  But  to  what 
opinkm  is  our  author  inclined?  What 
are  Achilles'  peculiar  characteristics? 
Under  the  hcsd  of  characters,  what 
come  r  ider  consideratbn ;  and  of  them, 
what  is  observed?  Ooncemlng  ma- 
chinery in  general,  and  concerning 
Homer's  machinery  in  particular,  what 
is  remarked?  What  did  he  follow' 
How  is  this  illustrate.1?  In  the  hanoi 
of  Homer,  what  is  its  efe^;  and  of  it, 
what  remarks  follow  I  Of  Homer'i 
gods,  what  must  be  confessed?  What 
illustration  of  this  remark  follows  ?  In 
apology,  luywever.  for  Homer,  what 
must  be  remarkea  ?  Haw  is  this  re* 
mark  illustrated  ?  At  the  same  time, 
how  does  he  frequently  make  them  ap- 
peex;  and  what  instances  are  merr- 
tkmed?  "^ith  regard  to  Homei^s  style 
and  nuuxMsr  of  writins',  what  is  re- 
marked ?  By  whom  only  will  it  be  ail- 
mired ;  and  why  ?  Who  can  have  no 
conceptk>n  of  his  manner?  Of  that 
translatran,  what  character  is  given  ? 
Why  is  it  so  difiicult  to  do  justico  to 
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Homer,  in  a  transfation?  Ofhk  venL- 
Hciition,  what  is  obeerved  ? 

Hovr  is  Homer  ki  narration?  By 
means  cC  what,  is  he  every  where  de- 
scriptive  ?  How  is  lie  contrasted  in  this 
respect  with  Virgil?  Whenever  he 
seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular  object,  what  does  he  do  ?  What 
Ihrm  the  nrKv^t  natural  and  affecting 

riicture  that  can  possibly  be  imagined^ 
n  what  does  Homer  particularly  ex* 
eel  ?  Wliat  does  he  do;  and  here,  hew 
does  he  oompare  with  other  poets? 
With  re^rd  to  his  similes,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  his  beautifol  stmilesy  what 
instances  are  given  ?  Ot'  what,  howev- 
er, is  our  ac£lv>r  not  of  opinion ;  and 
why  are  they  not  ?  Upon  wltat  lias  our 
author's  observations,  hitherto,  been 
made;  and  of  what  is  it  nece8Bai7,al8o, 
to  take  some  notice  ?  What  is  tlie  eriti- 
r.ism  oT  Longinus  on  this  poem  ?  What 
does  it  want ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
what  does  it  possess?  What  do  we 
every  where  see?  From  what  does  it 
de^^end ;  but,  in  recompense  for  this, 
what  have  we  ?  Instead  of  that  feroci- 
ty which  reigns  in  the  Iliad,  with  what 
does  the  Odyssey  present  us  ?  At  the 
same  time,  what  are  the  defects  of  the 
Odyssey  ?  Afler  having  sakl  so  much 
«^f  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  to  whom 
do  we  proceed;  and  of  him,  what  is 
observed?  How  does  he  differ  from  Ho- 
mer? When  we  begin  to  read  the 
Iliad,  where  do  we  find  ourselves? 
When  we  onen  the  ^neid,  what  do 
we  discover?  With  what  do  wa  not 
meet  ?  How  does  the  poem  open ;  and 
with  what  ?  Why  is  the  subject  of  the 
^neid  considered  extremely  happy? 
Of  the  object^  what  is  observed ;  and 
what  theme  did  it  give  the  poet  ?  What 
did  it  allow  him ;  and  what,  also,  afford 
him  ?  To  what  Joes  the  establishment 
of  iGneas,  constantly  traversed  by  Ju- 
no, lead ;  and  what  does  it  furnish  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  what  does  our  au- 
thor believe?  For  what  opinkm  does 
he  see  no  foimdation?  What  does 
Virgil,  like  every  other  poet  of  that  age, 
do ;  but  what  appears  no  more  than  a 
ianciful  refinement?  What  motives, as 
a  poet,  had  he  to  determine  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject?  How  is  the  unity 
of  the  action  perfectly  preserved?  Why 
ai-c  part  of  the  transactions  very  projier- 
ly  thrown  into  a  recttil  mac!«  by  the 
li^ro  ?  Of  tlie  episodes,  andf  of  the  in- 
trigue of  the  vgem«,  whax  i^.  obfwery^  ?• 


What  WM  the  efieet  of  the  wrath  n$ 
Jun»}  and  henee^  arise  what?  In  these 
main  points,  how  has  Vii^l  condacted 
bis  work ;  and  what  has  he  shown  ? 
But  the  admiration  due  to  se  emineut 
a  poet  must  net  prevent  what?  What 
isthe  fiVBt}  and  in  tliisrespeet,  how  does 
it  compare  with  the  Iliad  ?  Of  the  eom- 
pcmions  of  ^neas,  what  is  observed  7 
What  is  sakl  even  of  iEncas  himself? 
Which  is  the  lest  supported  character 
in  the  bookf  and  how  is  this  illustra- 
ted ?  Besides  this  defect  of  character, 
what  dse  are,  in  some  respects,  exeep- 
tionaMe?  With  what  indolgenee  must 
the  ^neid  be  considered }  and  why  7 
Foi  this  reason,  what  did  he,  by  his 
will, order?  But  theugh  tibis  may  ac- 
count for  incorrectness  of  exeeation,  for 
what  does  it  net  apologize  ?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated?  For  what  is 
such  a  plan  onfbrtmiate;  and  ho^ 
might  the  defect  have  been  taaiy  re- 
mraied?  But  notwithstanding  thest 
defects^  what  doee  Virgfl  peseen? 
What  IS  his  distinguishing  excellency? 
With  what  had  nature  endowed  him  f 
and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Of 
this  merit,  in  an  epic  poem^  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  is  the  chief  beauty  of 
this  kind  in  the  Iliad  ?  Of  the  seeond 
book  of  the  iEneid,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  instances  are  roentkmed  7  How 
have  such  passages  in  the  .£neid  al- 
ways been  regarded?  Of  the  death  of 
Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  farther  instances  of  the 
Iioet'ia  power  of  raising  the  tender  emo- 
ti  7IJS,  are  given  ?  For  we  must  observe 
what  ?  What  are  the  best  and  most 
finished  books  of  the  jGnekl?  Though 
ViigiPs  battles  are  inferior  to  Homer's^ 
yet  in  what  has  he  exedled  him  by 
many  degrees?  What  are  the  peculiar 
exceilences  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
iBneid  ?  With  regard  to  the  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  what 
is  observed  ?  Upon  the  whole,  as  to 
the  compcurative  merit  of  these  twn 
princes  of  epic  poetry,  Homer  and  Vir 
gU,  with  what  remarks  does  our  authoi: 
cbse? 
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LUCAITO  PHARSALIA.— TASSO'S  JERUSALEM.— C  A* 
MOEN8'  LUSIAD.— PENELON«  TELfc:MACHUS.— VOI^ 
TAIRE'S    HENRIADE.— MILTON'S   PARADISE   LOST, 

After  Homer  and  Viivil,  the  next  great  epic  poet  of  ancient 
times,  who  presents  fatmsdi,  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet  who  deserves 
our  attention,  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beau- 
ties, with  great  faults.  Thou^  hb  Pharsalia  discover  too  little  in- 
vention, and  be  conducted  in  too  historical  a  manner,  to  be  account- 
ed a  perfecdy  regular  epjc  poem,  yet  it  were  the  mere  squehmishness 
of  criticism,  to  exclude  it  from  roe  epic  class.  The  boundaries,  as 
I  formerly  remarked,  are  far  from  being  ascertained  by  any  such  pre* 
cise  iiroit,  that  we  roust  reftise  the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  which 
treats  of  great  and  heroic  adventures,  because  it  is  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  plans  of  Homer  and  Viigil.  The  subject  of  the 
Pharsalia  carries,  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity ; 
neither  does  it  want  unity  of  object,  vix.  tlie  triumph  of  Csssar  over 
the  Roman  liberty.  As  it  ptands  at  present,  it  is,  indeed,  brought 
to  no  proper  close.  But  either  time  has  deprived  us  of  the  last  books, 
or  it  has  been  left  by  the  author  an  incomplete  work. 

Though  Lucan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  cannot  reek- 
en  him  happy  in  the  choice  of  it.  It  has  two  defects.  The  one  is, 
that  civil  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  of  the 
Romans,  present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry, 
and  give  odious  and  disgusting  views  of  numan  nature.  Gallant  and 
honourable  achievements  funiish>  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic 
muse.  But  Lucan's  genius,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight 
in  savage  scenes ;  he  dwells  upon  them  too  much  ;  and  not  content 
with  those  which  his  subject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  hiii 
way  to  introduce  a  long  e|;Hsode  of  Marius  and  Sylla^s  proscrijjtions, 
which  abounds  with  aU  the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  I  observed  in  a 
former  k;cture,  always  unfortunate  for  a  poet ;  as  it  deprives  htm  of 
the  assistance  of  fiction  and  machinery,  and  thereby  renders  his  work 
less  splendid  and  amurii^g.  Lucan  has  submitted  to  this  disadvan- 
tage of  his  subject ;  and  in  doing  fip,  he  has  acted  with  more  pni- 
pnety  than  if  be  had  made  an  unseasonable  attempt  to  erobellisn  it 
M^tb  machinery ;  for  the  fieibJefl  of  the  gods  would  nave  made  a  very 
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unnataral  mixture  with  the  exploits  of  Caesar  and  Pompey ;  and  tn- 
iHefid  of  raising,  would  have  diminished  the  dignity  of  such  receal 
and  well-known  facts. 

With  regard  to  charaeters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit,  and  witli 
force.  But  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  he  does  not  sue- 
seed  in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey  is  not  made  tc 
possess  any  high  distinction,  either  for  magDanimhy  in  seotiment,  <ii 
lira  very  inaction;  button  the  contnury,  is  always  eclipsed  by  tbest>- 
perior  abilities  of  Caesar.  Cato  is,  in  truth,  Lucan's  farourite  charae^ 
ter ;  and  wherever  he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  him- 
self. Some  g€  the  noblest  and  most  consprcoous  passages  in  the 
work,  are  such  as  rc?ate  to  Cato ;  either  speeches  put  into  his  mcHith, 
or  descriptions  of  his  b^iavioar.  His  speech  in  particular  to  Labi- 
enus,  who  urged  him  to  in^^uire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  con- 
cerning the  issae  of  the  war,  (book  ix.  564.)  deserves  to  be  remark- 
ed, as  equal,  for  moral  sulJimity,  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in 
all  antiquity. 

In  the  conductor  the  story,  our  author  has  attached  himself  too 
much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tion broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  us  too  crfien  from 
place  to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also;  frequently  turning  aside 
from  his  subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical  descriptions  of 
a  country ;  somcrtimesj)hilosophicaI  disquisitions  concerning  natural 
objects;  as,  concerning  the  African  serpents  in  the  ninth  book,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  teath. 

There  are  in  the  Pharsalia  several  very  poetical  and  spirited  de- 
scriptions. But  the  author^s  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either  in 
narration  or  description.  His  narration  is  often  dry  and  harsh ; 
his  descriptions  are  often  over-wrought,  and  employed  too  upon 
disagreeable  objects.  His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  sentiments, 
which  are  generally  noble  and  striking,  and  expressed  in  that  slow- 
ing and  ardent  manner,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  him.  Luc.'^u 
is  the  most  philosophical  and  the  most  public-spirited  poet  of  all 
antiquity.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca^  the  philo- 
sopher; was  himself  a  stoic;  and  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy 
breathes  throughout  his  poem.  We  must  observe  too,  that  he  is  the 
only  ancient  epic  poet  whom  the  subject  of  his  poem  really  and 
deeply  interested.  Lucan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a  Roman, 
and  had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  oi 
that  severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  high 
and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  kin- 
dle, on  many  occa:ions,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence,  he 
abounds  in  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  which  are,  almost  al- 
ways, well-timed,  and  supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that  do  him 
no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.  As  his  princi- 
pal excellency  is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears,  somf^ 
times  in  nis  descriptions,  and  very  often  in  his  sentiments,  his  great 
defoct  in  both  is^  want  of  moderation      He  carries  every  thing;  to 
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an  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to  stop.  From  an  effort  to  ag- 
graa*lize  his  objects,  he  becomes  tumid  and  unnatural :  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  where  the  second  line  of  one  of  his  descrip- 
tions i3>  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rise  still  higher,  is 
perfectly  bombast.  Luean  lived  in  an  age  when  the  schools  of  th^. 
declaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt  the  eloquence  and  taste  of  Rome 
He  was  not  free  from  the  infection  ;  and  too  often,  instead  of  show- 
ing tlie  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  deciaimer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  original 
genius.  His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occasions,  so 
great,  as  to  atone  for  many  of  his  defects ;  and  passages  may  be  pro- 
duced from  him,  which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever- 
The  characters,  for  instance,  which  he  draws  of  Pompey  and  Cae* 
sar,  in  the  first  book,  are  masterly ;  and  the  comparison  of  Pompey 
to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  is  highly  poetical : 


popularibut  aura 
Impelli,  plausuqae  lui  gaudere  theatri ; 
Nee  repanuv  novai  win§^  moltiiniqaa  priori 
Credere  fortanB ;  ttat  mMgni  nominis  umbra. 
Qualisy  fnai^ero  quercua  lubUmif  in  afro, 
ExaWat  veteres  populi  sacrataqoe  setuuu 
Dona  daeun ;  nee  jam  validit  radicibin  barens, 
Poiidere  fixa  suo  ett,  nudotqiae  per  aera  ramoe 
Efiundens,  trunoo,  uon  frondibus,  efficit  umbram. 
At,  quamvis  primo  nutet  casora  sub  Euro, 
£t  ciroum  tilva  Srmo  m  robore  toUant, 
Sola  tamen  coUtur.    Sed  non  in  Ccsare  tantum 
Nomen  erat,  nee  fama  ducis,  ted  nesda  virtui 
Stare  loco,  tolusque  pudor  non  Tincere  beUo ; 
Acer  ct  indomitns.* L.  i.  182. 

But  when  we  consider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem,  we  am 
obliged  to  pronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the 
government  of  either  sound  judgment  or  correct  taste.  His  genius 
had  strength,  but  not  tenderness ;  nothing  of  what  might  be  called 
amenity,  or  sweetness.  In  his  style  there  is  abundance  of  force : 
hut  a  mixture  of  harshness,  and  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasioned 
by  his  desire  o*  expressing  himself  in  a  pointed  and  unusual  man* 
ner.  Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  more  fire 
and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every  thing  else,  falls  infinitely  below 
him,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance,  and  tenderness. 


*  Wi<h  giftt  and  Kberai  beunty  cottgbt  for  IkoM, 
And  lov*d  to  hear  the  Tulgnr  «ho«rt  hii  nam*  ; 
In  ht«  own  theatre  rejolc'd  to  sit, 
Amidit  the  noiiy  praiset  of  the  pit. 
Careless  of  future  iHk  that  migftrt  t>etide, 
No  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  faJltng  side, 
But  on  his  former  fortune  much  rdy*d. 
SlIH  secmM  he  to  posses,  and  fit.  his  place; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was. 
So,  in  the  field  with  Cf  res*  lionnty  spread, 
Uprear«  some  ancient  oak  his  rev'rend  head  : 
Ohaplets  and  sacred  gifts  hib  bf^ughs  adorn, 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mii^hty  heives  wor^i; 
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As  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus,  though  they  be  poets  of  the  epic 
class,  are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism,  I  proceed  next 
to  Tasso,  the  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  modem  ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Delivered  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  it  is 
4  poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic  in  its  whole  construction  ;  and 
fdorned  with  all  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of  compo- 
fition.  The  subject  is,  the  recovery  c^*  Jerusalem  from  tlie  infi> 
dels,  by  the.  united  powers  of  Christendom  ;  which,  in  itself,  and 
more  especially  according  to  the  ideas  of  Tasso's  age,  was  a  splen- 
did, venerable,  and  heroic  enterprise.  The  opposition  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  the  Saracens,  forms  an  interesting  contrast.  The  subjcict 
produces  none  of  those  fierce  and  shocking  scenes  of  civil  discord, 
which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan;  but  exhibits  the  efforts  of  zeal  and 
bravery,  inspired  by  an  honourable  object.  The  share  which  reli- 
gion possesses  in  the  enterprise,  both  tends  to  render  it  mote  au* 
gust,  and  opens  a  natural  field  for  machinery,  and  sublime  descrip- 
tion. The  action,  too,  lies  in  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of  time, 
inifficiently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition 
and  fiction  with  true  history. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fertile 
invention,  which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  capital  quality.  He  is  full  of  events ; 
and  those, toOy abundantly  various,  and  diversified  in  their  kind.  He 
never  allows  us  to  be  tired  by  mere  war  and  fighting.  He  frequently 
shifts  the  scene  ;  and,  from  camps  and  battles,  transports  us  to  more 
pleasing  objects.  Sometimes  the  solemnities  of  religion;  some- 
times the  mtrigues  of  love;  at  other  times,  the  adventures  of 
a  journey,  or  even  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  relieve  and  enter- 
tain the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  work  is  artfully  con- 
nected ;  and  while  there  is  much  variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  per- 
fect unity  in  the  plan.  The  recovery  of  Jerusalem  is  the  object 
kept  in  view  through  the  whole,  and  with  it  the  poem  closes.  All 
the  episodes,  if  we  except  that  of  Olindo  and  Sophronia,  in  the 
second  book,  on  which  I  formerly  passed  a  censure,  are  sufficiently 
I  elated  to  the  main  subject  of  the  poem. 

But  the  Snt  vigour  of  hit  root  now  gont^ 
He  ttands  dependent  on  his  weight  hIoqc  ; 
All  bare  his  naked  branches  are  displayM, 
And  with  his  leafless  trunk  he  forms  a  shad* 
Yet,  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat, 
As  every  blast  would  heave  bhn  from  hit  seat ; 
Though  thousand  fairer  tiees  the  field  supplies 
That,  rich  in  youthful  verdure,  round  him  rise* 
Flx*d  in  his  ancient  seat,  he  yields  to  none, 
And  wears  the  honotirs  of  the  grove  alone. 
But  C«sar*s  greatness,  and  his  strength,  was  n 
Than  past  rtmown  anH  antiquated  power ', 
Twas  not  the  f8«ne  of  what  he  once  had  bees. 
Or  tales  in  old  records  or  annab  seen  ; 
But  *twas  a  valour  restless,  onconfin*d, 
Which  no  success  could  sate^  nor  lintiis  bind ; 
Twas  shame,  a  soldier's  shame,  imtaneht  to  yield, 
lliat  Idush'd  for  nnlhing  but  an  iU-fougltt  At 
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The  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  those  t<K> 
tioth  clearly  marked  and  v^ell  supported.  Godfrey,  the  leader  of 
the  enterprise,  prudent,  moderate,  brave;  Tancred,  amorous,  gene- 
rous, and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  Ai  • 
gantes;  Rinaldo,  (who  is  properly  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  is  in 
part  copied  after  Homer's  Achilles,)  passionate  and  resentful,  sedoc- 
ed  by  the  allurements  of  Armida ;  but  a  personage,  on  the  whole, 
of  much  zeal,  honour,  and  heroism.  The  brave  and  higlvminded 
Solyman,  the  tender  Erminis^  the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the 
masculine  Clorinda,  are  all  of  them  well  drawn  and  animated 
figures.  In  the  characteristical  part,  Tasso  is  indeed  remarkably  d is- 
tinguished;  he  is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  Virgil;  and  yields  to 
no  poet  except  Homer 

ne  abounds  very  much  with  machinery;  and  in  this  part  of  the 
work  his  merit  is  more  dubious.  Wherever  celestial  beings  are  made 
to  interpose,  his  machinery  is  noble.  God  looking  down  upon  the 
hosts,  and,  on  difierent  occasions,  sending  an  angel  to  check  the  Pa- 
gans, and  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  produces  a  sut  lime  efiect  The 
description  of  hell  too,  with  the  appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  book,  is  extremely  striking ;  and  plainly  has 
been  imitated  by  Milton,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  im- 
proved upon  it  But  the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors, 
act  too  great  a  part  throughout  Tasso's  poem;  and  form  a  sort  of 
%lark  and  gloomy  machinery,  not  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  The 
enchanted  wood,  on*  which  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend;  the  messengers  sent  in  quest 
of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the  charm ;  their  being  con- 
ducted by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  won- 
derful voyage  which  they  make  to  the  fortunate  islands ;  and  their 
recovering  Rinaldo  from  the  charms  of  Armida  and  voluptuousness; 
are  scenes  which,  though  very  amusing,  and  described  with  the  high- 
est beanty  of  poetry,  yet  must  be  confessed  to  carry  the  marvellous 
to  a  degree  of  extravagance. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censure,  is  a 
certain  romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adventures 
and  incidents  of  his  poem.  The  objects  which  he  presents  to  us, 
are  always  great;  but,  sometimes,  too  remote  from  probability. 
He  retains  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  not  reclaimed 
from  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  stories  of  knight-errantry ; 
stories,  which  the  wild,  but  rich  and  agreeable  imagination  of  Arios- 
to,  had  raised  into  fresh  reputation.  In  apology,  however,  for  T^so. 
it  may  be  said^  that  he  is  not  more  marvellcMis  and  romantic  than 
either  Homer  or  Virgil.  AJl  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  we 
find  the  romance  of  paganism,  in  the  other,  that  of  chivalry. 

With  all  the  beauties  of  description,  and  of  poetical  style,  Tasso 
remarkably  abounds.  Both  his  descriptions  and  his  style  are  much 
diversified,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In  describing  magnificent 
objects,  his>  style  is  firm  and  majestic ;  when  he  descends  to  gay  and 
pl«>asinG^  ones,  such  as  Erminia's  pastoral  retreat  in  the  seventh  book, 
4  C  <i3 
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and  the  arts  and  beauty  of  Armida  in  tlie  fourth  book,  it  is  soft  and 
insinuating.  Both  those  descriptions  which  I  have  mentioned,  are 
exquisite  in  their  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  properly 
varied  in  the  incidents ;  inferior  however  to  Homer's,  in  point  of 
spirit  and  fire. 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descriptions.  U 
IS  indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptions,  that  he  in- 
terests us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work.  He  is  far  infe- 
rior to  Virgil  in  tenderness.  When  he  aims  at  being  pathetic  and 
sentimental  in  his  speeches,  he  is  apt  to  become  artificial  and  strained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often  been 
reproached,  the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  Afiectation  is  by 
no  means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  is  masculine,  strong,  and  correct  On  some  occasions,  indeed, 
especially,  as  I  just  now  observed,  when  he  seeks  to  be  tender,  he 
degenerates  into  forced  and  unnatural  ideas ;  but  these  are  far  from 
being  so  frequent  or  common  as  has  been  supposed.  Threescore 
or  fourscore  lines  retrenched  from  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  it,  I 
am  persuaded,  of  all  such  exceptionable  passages. 

With  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  critics  of  the  last  age, 
the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso ;  and  passed  from  them  to 
some  of  the  English  writers.  But  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  they 
were  not  much  acquainted  with  Tasso ;  or  at  least  they  must  have  read 
him  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.  For  to  me  it  appears 
clear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  r^ular 
epic  poem  in  the  world ;  and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  iBneid. 

Tasso  may  be  justly  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in 
fire;  to  Virgil,  in  tenderness;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  geui* 
us ;  but  he  3rieids  to  no  other  in  any  poetical  talents ;  and  for  fertility 
of  invention,  variety  of  incidents,  expression  of  characters,  richness 
of  description,  and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three 
just  named,  that  can  be  compared  to  him. 

Ariosto,the  ereat  rival  of  Tasso  in  Italian  poetry,  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  wcihers.  The  fundamental 
rule  of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  an  heroic  enterprise,  and  to 
form  it  into  a  regular  story.  Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  and 
connexion  in  the  plan  of  Orlando  Furioso,  yet,  instead  of  rendering 
this  apparent  to  the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  in- 
tention to  keep  it  out  of  view  by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the 
poem  is  carried  on,  and  the  perpetual  interruptions  of  the  several 
stories  before  they  are  finished.  Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all 
regularity  of  plan,  and  to  have  chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious 
and  rich,  but  extravagant  fancy.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  so  much 
epic  matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
pass  it  by  without  some  notice.  It  unites,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  poetry ; 
sometimes  comic  and  satiric ;  sometimes  light  and  licentious;  at 
^other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.  Whatever  strair^ 
the  ))oet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it  He  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 
ject; seems  himself  to  play  with  it;  and  leaves  us  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or  in  jest     He  is  seldom  dra- 
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matic;  sometimes,  but  not  often,  sentimental ;  but  in  narration  and 
description,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  went  beyond  him.  He  makes  every 
seeue  which  he  describes,  and  every  evt* ut  which  he  relates,  pass 
before  oar  eyes;  and  in  his  selection  of  circumstances,  is  eminently 
picturesque.  His  style  is  much  varied,  always  suited  to  the  subject, 
and  adorned  with  a  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versification. 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portuguese  of 
Camoens;  whowas  nearly  contemporary  with  Tasso,  but  whose  poem 
was  published  before  the  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  first 
discovery  of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama ;  an  enterprise 
splendid  in  its  nature,  and  extremely  interesting  to  the  countrymen 
of  Camoens,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  wealth  and  con- 
sideration in  Europe.  The  poem  opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  ap- 
))earing  on  the  oce^n,  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  Ethiopia.  After  various  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast, 
they  are  at  last  hb^pitably  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda. 
Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  kinf^,  gives  him  an  account  of  Europe, 
recites  a  poetical  history  of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures 
of  the  voyage,  which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This 
recital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  imagined ;  contains 
a  great  many  poetical  beauties ;  and  has  no  defect,  except  that  Vasco 
makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  African  prince,  in 
frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Vasco  and  his 
countrymen  afterwards  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage.  The 
storms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Cale- 
cut,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  their  reception  and  adventures  in  that 
country,  and  at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan.  Both 
the  subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent ;  and,  joined  with  some 
wildness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execution  much  poetic 
spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  description  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
translations,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  original.  There  is  no 
attempt  towards  painting  characters  in  the  poem  ;  Vasco  is  the  hero, 
and  the  only  personage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant;  not  only 
is  it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  Pagan  my- 
thology ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pagan  gods  appear  to  be 
the  true  deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  virgin,  to  be  suboidi* 
nate  agents.  One  great  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  our 
author  informs  us,  is  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extir- 
pate Mahometanism.  In  this  religious  undertaking,  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  their  great  adversary  is  Bac- 
chus, whose  displeasure  is  excited  by  Vasco's  attempting  to  rival 
his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Ju- 
piter is  introduced  as  foretelling  the  downfall  of  Mahometanism,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vasco,  in  great  distress  from  a  storm, 
prays  most  seriously  to  God  ;  implores  the  aid  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  and  begs  for  such  assistance  as  was  given  to  the  Israelites, 
when  they  were  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  t!)e  Apostle 
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Pauly  when  he  vvas  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In  return  to  thb  prayer* 
Venus  appears,  who,  discerning  the  storm  to  be  the  work  of  Bac- 
chus, complains  to  Jupi'.cr,  and  procures  the  winds  to  be  calmed. 
Such  strange  and  preposterous  machinery,  shows  how  much  autho^^ 
have  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  epic 
poetry  without  the  gods  of  Homer.  Towards  the  end  of  the  work, 
indeed,  the  author  gives  us  an  awkward  salvo  for  his  whole  mytho- 
logy ;  making  the  goddess  Thetis  inform  Vasoo,  that  she,  and  the 
rest  of  the  heathen  deities,  are  no  more  than  names  to  describe  the 
operations  of  Providence 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  different  kind,  iu 
the  Lusiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges  appearing  to  EmanueU 
king  of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  prince  to  discover  his 
secret  springs,  and  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  the  destined  mon- 
arch for  whom  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved,  is  a  happy 
idea.  But  the  noblest  conception  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  fifth  canto, 
where  Vasco  is  recounting  to  the  king  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders 
which  he  met  with  in  his  navigation.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the 
fleet  arrived  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been 
doubled  by  any  navigator,  there  appeared  to  them,  on  a  sudden,  a 
huge  and  monstrous  phantom,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
tempests  and  thunders,  with  a  head  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  a 
countenance  that  filled  them  with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or 
guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean.  It  spoke  to  them  with 
a  voice  like  thunder;  menacing  them  for  invading  those  seas  whieh 
he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed  ;  and  for  daring  to  explore 
those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  revealed  to  the  eye 
of  mortals :  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther ;  if  they  should 
proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to  befall 
them;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise, disappeared.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces  of  machinery  that  ever  was 
employed ;  and  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Canioens  is  a  poet,  though 
of  an  irregular,  yet  of  a  bold  and  loftv  imagination  * 

In  reviewing  the  epic  fiueis,  ii  were  aujust  to  make  no  mention  of 
'he  amiable  author  of  tiie  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  His  work, 
ihougii  not  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a  poem. 
The  measured  poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  remarkably 
harmonious ;  and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the 
French  language  is  capable  of  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived  ;  and  is  de- 
ficient neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  authoi 
has  entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  an- 
cient poets,  particularly  into  the  ancient  mythology,  which  retains 
more  dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  his  hands,  than  in  those 
uf  any  other  modern  poet  His  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiful ; 


"  I  hav«»  inHiN"  no  meniion  of  ihf  \ra«canR,  an  rpic  poem,  in  Spanith,  composed  bjr 
MnuT  »  ti'KrcHlH.  bi'cause  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  original  langrua|^e,  and  havfl 
u..t  ifini  uny  translation  of  it.  A  full  aixount  of  it  ti  fiven  by  Mr  Bayl^jf,  id  tlw 
Lv»««  urton  Itift  iri^sav  on  epic  poetry. 
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especially  of  the  softer  and  calmer  scenes,  for  which  the  ^nnis  of 
Penelon  was  best  suited  ;  such  as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  the 
pleasures  of  virtue,  or  a  country  flourishing  in  peace.  There  i« 
an  inimitable  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  several  of  the  pichtrn 
of  this  kind  which  he  has  given. 

The  best  executed  part  of  the  work,  is  the  first  six  books,  in 
which  Telemachus  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The  nar- 
ration,  throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterwards,  es* 
pecially  in  the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  lan- 
guid; and  in  the  warlike  adventures,  which  are  attempted,  there 
is  a  great  defect  of  vigour.  The  chief  objection  against  this  work 
iieing  classed  with  epic  poems,  arises  from  the  minute  details  of 
virtuous  policy,  into  which  the  author  in  some  places  enters ;  and 
from  the  discourses  and  instructions  of  Mentor,  which  recur  upon 
us  too  often,  and  too  much  in  the  strain  of  common-place  morality. 
Though  these  were  well  suited  to  the  main  design  of  the  author, 
which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  young  prince,  yet  they  seem  not 
congruous  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  ;  the  obiect  of  which  is  to 
improve  us  by  means  of  actions,  characters,  and  sentiments,  rather 
than  by  delivering  professed  and  formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  described  a  descent  into  hell ;  and 
in  the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invisible  world,  we  may 
observe  the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  concerning  a  state 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into 
hell,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  presents  to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  drear> 
sort  of  object.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmeri- 
ans, which  is  always  covered  with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  ex^ 
tremity  of  the  ocean.  When  the  spirits  of  the  dead  begin  to  ap> 
pear,  we  scarcely  know  whether  Ulysses  is  above  ground  or  below 
iL  None  of  the  ghosts,  even  of  the  heroes,  appear  satisfied  with 
1  heir  condition  in  the  other  world  ;  and  when  Ulysses  endeavours 
to  comfort  Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illustrious  figure 
which  he  must  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  him 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle;  for  he  would  rather  be  a  day-labour* 
er  on  earth,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  j^neid,  we  discern  a  much  greater  re- 
finement of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  whrch  the  world 
had  then  made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delineated,  are 
both  more  clear  and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awful.  The  se- 
parate mansions  of  good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with  the  punishments 
of  the  one,  and  the  employments  and  happiness  of  the  other,  are 
finely  described,  «ind  in  consistency  with  the  most  pure  morality. 
But  the  visit  which  Fcnelon  makes  Telemachus  pay  to  the  shades, 
is  much  more  philosophical  still  than  Virgil's.  He  employs  the  sam^ 
fables  and  the  same  mythology ;  but  we  find  the  ancient  mythology 
refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  adorned  with 
that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  for  which  Fenelon  was  so  distinguished. 
His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just  is  an  excellent  description 
m  the  mystic  strain  ;  and  very  expressive  of  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  author. 
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Voltaire  has  eiven  us,  in  his  Henriadc,  a  regular  epic  poem,  in 
French  verse.  In  every  performance  of  that  celebrated  writer,  wc 
may  expect  to  find  marks  of  genius ;  and,  accordingly,  that  work 
discovers,  in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  the  conceptions,  and 
that  liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expression,  for  which  the  author 
is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Several  of  the  comparisons,  in 
particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are  both  new  and  happy.  But,  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem  it  one  of  his  chief  pro- 
ductions ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has  succeeded  infinitely  bet- 
ter in  tragic  than  in  epic  composition.  French  versification  seems  ill 
adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Beside^  its  being  always  fettered  by  rhyme, 
the  language  never  assumes  a  sufficient  degree  of  elevation  or  ma- 
jesty ;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable  of  expressing  the  tender  in 
tragedy,  than  of  supporting  the  sublime  in  epic  Hence  a  feeble 
ness,  and  sometimes  a  prosaic  flatness,  in  the  style  of  the  Henr'iade: 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  often 
languishes.  It  does  not  seize  the  imagination,  nor  inti^rest  and 
carry  the  reader  along,  with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  inspired 
by  a  sublime  and  5*)irited  epic  poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Henriade  is  the  triumph  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
over  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem  properly 
includes  only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  perfectly  epic  in 
its  nature ;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with  a  sufficient  re- 
gard to  unity,  and  all  the  other  critical  rules.  But  it  is  liable  to  both 
the  defects  which  I  before  remarked  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  It  is 
founded  wholly  on  civil  wars ;  and  presents  to  us  those  odious  and 
detestable  objects  of  massacres  and  assassinations,  which  throw  a 
gloom  over  the  poem.  It  is  also,  like  Lucan's,  of  too  recent  a  date, 
and  comes  too  much  within  the  bounds  of  well-known  history.  To 
remedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remove  the  appearance  of  being  a 
mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction  with  truth.  The 
poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's  to  England, 
and  an  interview  between  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth;  though  every 
one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  that  these  two 
illustrious  personages  never  met  In  facts  of  such  public  notorie- 
ty, a  fiction  like  this  shocks  the  reader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and 
ill-sorted  mixture  with  historical  truth.  The  episode  %vas  contrived, 
in  order  to  give  Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former 
transactions  of  the  civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which 
iEneas  makes  to  Dido  in  the  ^neid.  But  the  imitation  was  inju- 
dicious. iBneas  might,  with  propriety,  relate  to  Dido  transactions 
of  which  she  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired  only  an 
imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports.  But  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprized  of  all  the  facta, 
which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  employ 
a  great  deal  of  machinery.  But  here,  also,  I  am  oblisced  to  censure 
his  conduct;  for  the  machinery  which  he  chiefly  employs  i»  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem — that  of  allegorical 
beings.  Discord,  cunning,  and  love,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with 
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the  haman  actors,  and  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  Intrigue  of 
the  poem.  This  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism.  Ghosts, 
angela,  and  devils,  have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  bo  con- 
ceived asezisting.  But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are 
no  more  than  representatives  of  human  dispositions  and  passions. 
They  may  be  employed  like  other  personifications  and  figures  of 
speech ;  or  in  a  poem,  that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may  occupy 
the  chief  place  ;  they  are  there  in  their  native  and  proper  region . 
But  in  a  poem  which  relates  to  human  transactions,  as  I  had  occasion 
before  to  remark,  when  such  beings  are  described  as  acting  along 
with  men,  the  imagination  is  confounded ;  it  is  divided  between 
phantoms  and  realities,  and  knows  not  on  what  to  rest 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  the  machi- 
nery of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and 
possesses  real  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the  Henriade,  indeed 
one  of  the  finest  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  the  in- 
visible world,  which  St  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  a  dream«  in  the  se- 
venth canto :  Death  bringing  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  succes- 
sion before  God;  their  astonishment  when,  arriving  from  alldiJSTerent 
countries  and  religious  sects,  they  are  brought  into  the  Divine  pre- 
sence; when  they  find  their  superstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  the 
truth  unveiled  to  them ;  the  palace  of  the  Destinies  opened  to  Hen- 
ry, and  the  prospect  of  his  successors  which  is  there  given  him :  are 
striking  and  magnificent  objects,  and  do  honour  to  the  genius  of 
Voltaire. 

Though  some  of  the  episodes  in  this  poem  are  properly  exten- 
ded, yet  the  narration  is,  on  the  whole,  too  general;  the  events  are 
too  much  crowded,  and  superficially  related ;  which  is  doubtless,  on^ 
cause  of  the  poem  making  a  faint  impression.  .  The  strain  of  senti- 
mf^nt  which  runs  through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  appears,  on 
evei  /  occasion,  with  great  and  proper  lustre ;  and  the  author  breathes 
tha*  spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration,  which  is  conspicuous  in  all 
his  works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has  chalked  out  for 
himself  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  road  in  poetry.  As  soon  as 
we  open  his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  once 
into  an  invisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal 
beings.  Angels  and  devils  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  ac« 
lors,  in  the  poem ;  and,  what  in  any  other  composition  would  be  the 
marvellous,  is  here  only  the  natural  course  of  events*  A  subject  so 
remotefromtheaCfairsof  this  world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who 
think  such  discussions  material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Para- 
dise Lost  can  properly  be  classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever 
name  it  is  to  be  called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
poetical  genius;  and  in  one  great  characteristic  of  thg  epic  poem, 
majesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  bear  that  nama 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  In  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, may  be  questioned.  It  has  led  him  into  very  difficult  ground. 
Had  he  taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human,  and  leas  theological : 
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that  was  more  connected  with  the  occurrences  of  life,  and  aflfordeii 
s  greater  display  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  men,  his  poem 
would,  perhaps,  have,  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  been  more  pleasing 
and  attractive.  But  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen,  suited  the 
daring  sublimity  of  his  genius.*  It  i^  a  subject  for  which  Milton 
alone  was  fitted ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  it,  he  has  shown  a  stretdi 
both  of  imagination  and  invention,  which  is  perfectly  wonderful.  It  is 
astonishing  how,  from  the  few  hints  given  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and  regular  a  structure,  and  to  fill 
his  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents.  Dry  and  harsh  passa 
gcs  sometimes  occur.  The  author  appears,  upon  some  occasions,  a 
metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet  But  the  general 
tenourof  his  work  is  interesting;  he  seizes  and  fixes  the  imagination; 
engages,  elevates,  and  affects  us  as  we  proceed;  which  is  always  a 
sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.  The  artful  change  of  his 
objects;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in  hea* 
ven,  affords  a  sufiicient  diversity ;  while  unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  supported.  We  have  still  life,  and  calm  scenes,  in 
the  employments  of  Adjim  and  Eve  in  Paradise ;  and  we  have  busy 
scenes,  and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wars 
of  the  angels.  The  innocence,  purity,  and  amiabieness  of  our  first 
parents,  opposed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  a 
happy  contrast,  that  reigns  throughout  the  whole  poem ;  only  the 
conclusion,  as  I  before  observed,  is  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  cha- 
racters; but  such  as  could  he  introduced,  are  supported  with  much 
propriety.  Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  striking  figure,  and  is,  in- 
deed, the  best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton  has  not  describ- 
ed him  such  as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.  He  has,  more 
suitably  to  his  own  purpose,  given  him  a  human,  that  is,  a  mixed 
cnaracter,  not  altogether  void  of  some  good  qualities.  He  is  Irave 
and  faithful  to  his  troops.  In  the  midst  of  his  impiety,  he  i&  not 
without  remorse.  He  is  even  touched  with  pity  for  our  first  parents : 
and  justifies  himself  in  his  design  against  them,  from  the  necessity 
of  his  situation.  He  is  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  ra- 
ther than  by  pure  malice.  In  short,  Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse  than 
tnany  a  conspirator  or  factious  chief,  that  makes  a  figure  in  history. 
The  different  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Belial,  are  exceed- 
ingly well  painted  in  those  eloquent  speeches  which  they  make  in 
the  second  book.  The  good  angels,  though  always  described  with  dig- 
nity and  propriety*  have  more  uniformity  than  the  infernal  spirits  in 
their  appearance;  though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity  of  Michael, 
the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel, 
form  proper  characteristical  distinctions.  The  attempt  to  describe 
God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Father 

*  **  He  Re«*ro«  to  hav«  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what 
it  wan  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  others  :  the  pow- 
er of  displaying;  the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the 
gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful.  He  therefore  chose  a  subject,  on  which  toe 
much  could  not  be  said  ;  on  which  he  might  tire  bis  fancy,  without  the  censure  of  ei- 
truTagance."  Dr.  JoBRSOV's  Life  of  Mihon. 
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and  -the  Son,  w«s  too  bold  and  arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  |K>dt, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With  re- 
gard to  his  human  characters,  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and 
their  love,  are  finely  and  delicately  painted.  In  some  of  his  speeclies 
to  Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  and  refined 
for  his  situation.  Eve  is  more  distinctly  characteriEed.  Her  gentle- 
ness, modesty,  and  frailty,  mark  very  expressively  a  female  character. 

Milton's  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  is,  his  sublimity.  In 
this,  pechaps,  he  excels  Homer ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving 
Virgil,  and  every  other  poet,  far  behind  him.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instan- 
ces of  the  sublime.  The  prospect  of  hell  and  of  the  fallen  host, 
Che  appearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the  consultation  of  the  in^ 
fernal  chiefs,  and  Satan's  flight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this 
world,  discover  the  most  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  coor 
caption  of  any  poet  In  the  sixth  book,  also,  there  is  much  grandeur, 
particularly  in  the  ap])earance  of  the  Messiah ;  though  some  parts 
of  that  book  are  censurable;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon 
the  effect  of  their  artillery,  form  an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton's 
sublimity  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Homer.  Homer's  is 
gienerally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuosity:  Milton's  pos- 
sesses more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur.  Homer  warms  and 
hurries  us  along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and 
elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  description  of 
actions;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objects. 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet 
there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  pleasing,  in 
many  parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paradise,  tlie 
imagery  is  always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descrip- 
tions show  an  uncommonly  fertile  imagination ;  and  in  his  similes, 
be  is,  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom  im- 
properly introduced ;  seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They  generally 
present  to  us  images  taken  from  the  sublime  or  tlie  beautiful  class 
of  objects ;  if  they  have  any  faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequenlF- 
ly  to  matters  of  learning,  and  to  fables  of  antiquity.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  falling  off. 
With  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  Milton's  genius  seems  to  decline. 
Beauties,  however,  there  are,  in  the^concluding  books,  of  the  tra- 

E*c  kind.  The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  their 
mentations  over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it,  are 
veiy  moving.  The  last  episode,  of  the  angel's  showing  Adam  thf» 
fate  of  his  posterity,  is  happily  imagined  ;  but,  in  many  places,  the 
execution  is  languid. 

Milton's  language  and  versification  have  high  merit  His  style 
is  full  of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject.  His  blank 
verse  is  harmonious  and  diversified,  and  affords  the  most  complete 
example  of  the  elevation  which  our  language  is  capable  of  attaining 
by  the  force  of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow,  like  tne  French  verse, 
in  tame,  regular,  uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear ;  but  it 
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nometimes  smooth  and  flowing,  sometinies  rougb ;  varied  in  its 
tlence,  and  btennixed  with  discordSy  so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and 
freedom  of  epic  compontion.  N^Iected  and  prosaic  linesi  indeed, 
we  sometimes  meet  with ;  but,  in  a  work  so  long,  and  in  the  main 
so  harmonious,  these  may  be  forgiven. 

On  the  whole.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with  beauties 
of  every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  author  to  a  degree  of  fame 
not  inferior  to  any  poet ;  though  it  must  be  also  admitted  to  have 
many  inequalities.  It  is  the  lot  of  abnost  every  high  and  daring  genius, 
not  to  be  uniform  and  correct  Milton  is  too  frequently  theological 
and  metaphysical ;  sometimes  harsh  in  bis  language ;  often  too  tech- 
nical in  his  w(Nrds,  and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  hu  lieanui^.  Many 
of  his  faults  must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  ui  which 
he  lived  He  discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius,  equal  to  every 
thing  that  is  great ;  i^  at  some  times,  be  falls  much  below  himself  at 
other  times  be  rises  above  every  poet  of  the  ancient  or  modem  workL 
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After  Homer  and  Virgil,  who  is 
the  next  sreat  epic  poet  ol  ancient 
times  ?  Why  does  he  deserve  atten- 
tion ?  Of  his  Phanialia,  what  is  ohser^ 
ved  ?  What  was  formerly  remarked  ? 
What  does  the  subject  of  the  Pharsalia 
carry?  What  does  it  net  want?  Aa  it 
iitaiidB  at  present,  what  is  said  of  it ; 
but  what  follows  ?  Of  Lucan's  siiMect, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Of  its  two  delects, 
what  is  the  first  ?  MThat  furnish  a  more 
proper  theme  for  the  epio  muse  ?  But 
of  Lucan's  genius,  what  must  be  con- 
fessed ?  What  is  the  other  defect  of 
the  subject?  Why  is  this  always  un- 
fortunate for  a  poet?  What  remark 
follows  ?  How  are  Lucan's  characters 
drawn?  Of  Pompey,  what  is  observed; 
and  by  whom  is  he  alwasrs  eclipsed  ? 
What  is  said  of  Cato ;  and  of  his  siiecch 
to  Labienus,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  to  what  has  our 
author  too  much  attached  himself;  and 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  he  is  too  dixn'oasive 
also  ?  what  are  there  in  the  Pharsa- 
lia ;  but  in  what  does  our  author's  chief 
strength  lie  ?  Of  his  narration,  and  of 
his  descript'ona,  what  is  obeervecl  ?  In 
what  does  his  principal  merit  consist ; 
and  what  is  Faia  of  them  ?  In  what  does 
Lucan  surpass  all  the  poets  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  of  him,  what  is  farther  obser- 
ved ?  What  must  we,  also,  observe  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Hence, 
Id  what  does  he  abound,  and  of  them, 


what  is  remarked  ?  But  what  is  the 
fate  of  this  poet  ?  How  is  this  illustra- 
ted ?  In  what  age  did  Lucan  live,  and 
what  was  the  consequence?  On  the 
whole,  he  is  an  author  possessing  what? 
What  atone  for  many  of  his  defects; 
and  from  him,  what  may  be  Brodnced? 
What  instances  are  given,  illustrative 
of  this  remark  ?  Repeat  the  passage  in 
which  Pompey  is  compared  to  the  an- 
cient dccayincp  oak.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  whole  execution  of  his  poeoL 
what  are  we  obliged  to  pronoonoe? 
What  had  his  genius ;  but  of  what  was 
it  destitute  ?  Of  his  style,  what  is  ob- 
served? How  does  he  compare  widi 
Virgfl  ?  To  whom  does  our  author  next 
propped;  why;  and  what  is  saiil  of 
him  ?  When  was  his  Jerusalem  Deli- 
veredpublished ;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  What  is  the  subject  of  it;  and  of 
this  enterprise,  what  is  remarked? 
What  forms  an  interesting  contrast? 
What  does  the  subject  not  prodooe; 
but  what  does  it  exhibit  ?  What  b  ob- 
served of  the  sliare  which  religion  pob- 
sesaes  in  the  enterprise ;  and  of  the  ac- 
tion, also,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  what  has  Taaso 
shown  ?  How  is  thia  iliustratea  1  Ai 
the  same  time,  of  the  whole  wirk, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows ?  What  is  remarked  of  the  epi- 
sodes? With  what  is  the  poem  enliven- 
ed ;  and  of  tliom,  what  is  remnrkrd  7 
How  is  this  remark  iHustrntecl?    Of 
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Taflw,  in  the  charaetenitieal  part, 
«rhati8obeerv«d?  What  ii  tasd  tff  hie 
amciiinery  ?  When  is  k  noMe ;  and 
irhat  instanoea  are  gn^en  ?  But  what 
act  too  great  a  part  thnwighoat  the 
pciem;  and  ibnn  whati  What  scenes, 
cntist  it  be  confessed,  eairy  the  mar- 
vellous to  a  degree  <a  extravagance  ? 
Ill  genera),  to  what  i»  Tasso  most  lia- 
Me.  k)  censure?  What  illustration  of 
this  remark  follows  ?  WImt  apology, 
however,  may  be  ofiered  for  hhn  ?  Be- 
tween them,  what  difference  is  there? 
With  what  beauties  does  Tasso  re- 
markably abound?  Of  both  his  de- 
scriptbns  and  his  style,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
What  is  said  of  both  of  the  descriptions 
which  have  been  roentkmed?  Of  his 
biittles,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  what  is 
Tasso  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descrip- 
CKHie;  and  by  what  is  it  that  he  inte- 
rrattf  us?  In  what  is  he  far  inferior  to 
Vii^l ;  and  when  is  he  apt  to  become 
artificial  and  strained  ?  What  censure 
hns  been  carried  too  far?  What  re- 
marks ibilow ;  and  what  would  fully 
clear  it  of  all  such  exceptionable  passa- 
^ices?  M'hat  critics  have  decried  Tas- 
so ?  But  what  would  one  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine ;  and  why  ?  In  what  may  Tasso 
be  held  inlerbr  to  Homer,  in  what  to 
Virgil,  and  in  what  to  Mikon?  In  what 
is  he  inierk>r  to  no  poet,  the  three  just 
mentbned  excepted?  Why  cannot 
Ariosto,  with  proprie^,  bd  classed 
among  epic  writers?  MQiat  does  Arios- 
to appear  to  have  despised;  and  U> 
liave  chosen  what?  At  the  same  time, 
what  does  his  poem  contain  ?  Of  Ari- 
osto, and  of  his  Orlando  Furioso,  what 
is  farther  observed  ? 

As  the  Italians  make  theic  boast  of 
Tasso,  of  whom  do  the  PcMlugoese 
boast,  and  of  him,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  is  the  subject  of  it?  Of  the  enter- 
prise, what  is  remarked ;  and  why  was 
ft  interesting  to  Camodn's  countrymen? 
How  does  the  poem  open ;  and  what 
follows  ?  Of  this  recital,  what  is  obser- 
ved ;  and  what  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem  ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
the  whole  work  is  conducted  according 
to  tl*e  epic  plan?  Towards  what  is 
there  no  attempt;  and  who  is  the  hero? 
WTiat  is  obAsrved  of  the  machinery  of 
thcLusiad;  and  how  does  this  appear? 
What  was  one  great  sccpe  of  the  exne- 
dition  ;  and  what  fpliows  ?  What  saJvo 
iUhsb  the  intlior  give  towards  the  end 


ef  the  wofk,  for  his  whole  mylhok)gy  ? 
What  fine  machinery,  however,  ore 
diflerent  kind,  is  there  in  the  Lusiad  ? 
But  what  is  the  noblest  conceptions  d 
thissort?  What  docs  he  tcl]  him  ?  Of 
this  piece  of  machinery,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  In  reviewing  toe  epic  poets, 
to  make  no  mentkxi  of  whoin,  were  un- 
just? Why  is  his  work  entitled  to  be 
neld  a  poem  ?  What  is  said  of  the  plan 
of  it?  Into  what  hna  the  author 
entered  with  much  felicity;  and  in 
thisL  how  does  he  compare  with  othei 
modem  poets?  Of  his  descriptwns, 
what  is  observed?  Whnh  is  the  best 
executed  part  of  the  work ;  and  why  ? 
Of  the  last  twelve  books,  and  of  the 
warhke  adventures,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  From  what  does  the  chief  objec- 
tion against  this  work  being  dasseil 
with  epK  poems,  arise ;  and  of  thescu 
what  is  observed  ?  What  have  several 
of  the  epks  poets  described ;  and  in  the 
prospects  tliev  have  given  us  of  the 
invisible  world,  what  ma^  wc  observe  ? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Homer; 
from  Virgil ;  and  from  Fenelon  ?  What 
has  Voltaire,  in  his  Henriade,  given 
us?  As  in  every  performance  or  that 
celebrated  writer,  we  may  expect  to 
find  marks  of  genius,  what  follows? 
Several  of  what,  partk^ularly,  are  both 
new  and  happy  ?  What  remarks  fol- 
low ?  Why  is  French  versification  illy 
adapted  to  epic  poetry  ?  Hence,  what 
follows?  What  does  it  not  do?  What 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem?  What  does 
the  action  properly  mclude ;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed  ?  But  to  what  defects 
is  it  liable ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated  7 
To  remedy  this  lost  defect,  what  has 
Voltaire  done,  and  what  instanee  is 
given?  What  remark  follows;  and 
why  was  this  episode  cor.*L.T^ed?  But 
why  was  the  imitation  injudicious? 
Wliat  are  the  general  ret  narks  on  the 
machinery  employed  by  '^^ oltaire  ?  Jn 
justice,  however,  to  oui  author,  wlut 
must  be  observed  ?  Iliustrale  this  re- 
mark. What  is  one  reason  why  this 
poem  makes  a  faint  impression?  Oi 
the  strain  of  sentiment  which  runs 
through  it,  what  is  observed?  Hoii 
does  religbn  appear,  raid  what  spirit 
does  the  autl^or  oreathe?  What  has 
Milton  done  ?  How  it  this  illustrateil  1 
Of  his  subject,  what  is  remarked ;  hut 
what  follows?  What  may  he  qu**?* 
tk>ned;anil  why?  But  ine  subject 
which  he  has  ehniien  suited  what ;  and 
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m  the  condiwt  of  it,  what  haa  he 
ihown  ?  What  is  a  matter  oT  astonish- 
ment; and  what  remarks  follow? 
What  did  not  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admit?  Repeat  the  description  of  Sa- 
tan. Of  Delzebub,  Moloch,  and  Belial, 
what  is  remarked ;  and,  what  is  also 
said  of  the  good  an^ls?  In  what, 
however,  has  he  been  unsuccessful  7 
Wit])  ro^rd  to  his  human  characteis, 
what  is  observed  ?  Where  is  Adam  too 
knowing,  and  too  refined  ibr  hb  situa- 
tion ;  but  what  is  said  of  Eve  ?  Of  Mil- 
ton^s  sublimity,  what  is  remarked  ?  Al- 
most the  wliole  of  what  books  are  con- 
tinued instances  of  the  sublime ;  and 
what  examples  are  given  ?  What  is 
•aid  of  the  sixth  book  ?  How  does  Mil- 
ton's sublimity  compare  with  that  of 
Homer?  What  other  excellences  does 
Milton  possess  ?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
histrated  ?  Where  is  there  a  falling  off; 
and  with  what  does  Milton's  genius 
seem  to  decline  ?  But  what  beauties  of 
the  tragk^  kind  are  there  in  the  con- 1 


eluding  books?  Of  the  last  episode, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  isthe  charaf^ 
ter  of  his  style ;  and  of  his  blank  verse 
what  is  remarked »  Repeat  the 
paragraph. 
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LECTURE   XLTe 


DRAMATIC   POETRY— TRAGEDY. 

Dramatic  poetry  has,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been  considered 
as  a  rational  and  useful  entertainment,  and  judged  worthy  of  careful 
and  serious  discussion.  According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  light 
and  the  gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  life, 
it  divides  itself  into  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  But  as 
great  and  serious  objects  command  more  attention  than  little  and 
ludicrous  ones  ;  as  the  fall  of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  tbani 
the  marriage  of  a  private  person ;  tragedy  has  always  been  held  a 
more  dignified  entertainment  than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the 
high  passions,  the  virtues,  crimes,  and  sufijerings  of  mankind.  The 
other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and  pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  are 
the  great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule  is  the  sole  instrument 
of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  our  fullest 
discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  it ; 
after  which,  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to  comedy. 

Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and  beha- 
viour of  men,  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  situations  cf 
life,  is  a  noble  idea  of  poetry.  It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  human 
manners  and  actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  the  epic  poem,  exhibit 
characters  by  the  narration  and  description  of  the  poet ;  but  the 
poet  disappears ;  and  the  personages  themselves  are  set  before  us, 
acting  and  speaking  what  is  suitable  to  their  characters.  Hence, 
no  kind  of  writing  b  so  great  a  trial  of  the  author's  profound  know, 
ledge  of  the  human  heart  No  kind  of  writing  has  so  much  power, 
when  bappiljT  ^ep^(Q4|  tQ  rauise  tfie  strongest  emotions.    It  i8»  or 
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ou^t  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold  ourselves,  and  the  evils 
to  which  wc  are  exposed ;  a  faithful  copy  of  the  human  passions,  with 
ail  their  direful  effects,  when  they  are  suffered  to  become  extrava* 
gant. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so 
also,  in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.  Such 
power  hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind,  by  the  wise  and 
gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be 
raised  in  epic  poetry ,  so  neither  in  tragic  i)oetry  can  our  passions  be 
strongly  moved,  unless  virtuous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us. 
Every  poet  finds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character, 
without  representing  that  character  as  worthy  and  honourable, 
though  it  may  not  be  perfect ;  and  that  the  great  secret  for  raising 
indignation,  is  to  paint  (he  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  it, 
in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.  He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he 
must,  rtipresent  the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortunate,  because  this 
is  oftert  the  case  in  real  life;  but  he  will  always  study  to  engage  our 
hearts  in  their  behalf;  and  though  they  may  be  described  as  un- 
prosperous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  representing 
vice  as  fully  triumphant,  and  happy,  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  made 
always  to  attend  them  ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other  is  showa 
to  be  unavoidably  connected  with  guilt.  Love  and  admiration  of 
virtuous  characters,  compassion  for  the  injured  and  the  distressed, 
and  indignation  against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  are  the  senti* 
ments  most  generally  excited  by  tragedy.  .And,  therefore,  though 
dramatic  writers  may  sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  im- 
proprieties, though  they  may  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the 
due  point  of  light,  yet  no  reasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be 
a  moral  species  of  composition.  Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  impressions  left  by  them  upon  the  mind 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and  good  dispositions.  And, 
therefore,  the  zeal  which  some  pious  men  have  shown  against  the 
entertainments  of  the  theatre,  must  rest  only  upon  the  abuse  of  co^ 
medy;  which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  so  great  as  to  justify 
very  severe  censures  against  it. 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  design  of  tragedy  is, 
that  it  is  intended  to  purge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  ter- 
ror. This  is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put 
upon  his  words,  and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  eotxk*^ 
mentators.  Without  entering  into  any  controversy  upon  this  head, 
the  intention  oftragedy  may,  I  think,  be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defi* 
ned,  to  improve  our  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  interests  us  m 
behalf  of  virtue,  forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires 
us  with  proper  sentiments  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and, 
by  means  of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  ot 
others,  leads  us  to  guard  against  errors  in  our  own  conduct,  he  ae- 
complishes  all  the  moral  purposes  oftragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose  som 
movinjs:  and  interesting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural 
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and  probable  manner.  For  we  musl  observe,  tbat  the  natural  and 
ihe  probable  must  always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy  ;  and  are  iniinitel> 
more  important  there,  than  in  epic  poetry.  The  object  of  the  epic 
poety  is  to  excite  our  admiration  by  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures  ; 
and  a  much  slighter  degree  of  probability  is  required  when  admira- 
tion is  concerned^  than  when  the  tender  passions  are  intended  to  b« 
moved.  The  imagination,  in  the  former  ease,  is  esalted,  accommc^ 
dates  itself  to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can  admit  the  marvellous  with- 
out being  shocked.  But  tragedy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  ol 
the  life  and  actions  of  men.  For  the  end  which  it  parsuea  is  not  so 
much  to  elevate  the  imagination,  as  to  aflect  the  heart ;  and  the  heart 
always  judges  more  nicely  thantlie  imagination,  of  what  is  probable. 
Passion  can  be  raised,  only  by  making  the  impressions  of  nature  and 
of  truth  upon  the  mind.  By  introducing,  therefore,  any  wild  or  ro- 
mantic circumstances  into  his  story,  the  poet  never  fails  to  check 
passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  course,  disappoints  the  main  effect  of 
tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason,  excludes 
from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  gods. 
Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  being  strongly  found- 
ed on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  heighten  the  terror  of 
tragic  scenes.  But  all  unravellings  of  the  plot  which  turn  upon  the 
interposition  of  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  several  of  his 
plays,  are  much  to  be  condemned ;  both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and 
aidestroyingtheprobabilityofthe  story.  This  mixture  of  machinery 
with  the  tragic  action  .is,  undoubtedly,  a  blemish  in  the  ancienl^ 
theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  tragedy,  some  critics  have  required, 
that  the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the 
poet,  but  built  on  real  history  or  known  facts.     Such,  indeed,  were 

r morally,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  But 
cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.  It  is 
proved  by  experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted, 
will  melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our 
being  moved,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  events  related  did  actually 
happen,  provided  they  be  such  as  might  easily  have  happened  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  naturr^.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  mate<* 
rials  from  history,  it  mixes  many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  great 
est  part  of  readers  neither  know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous  or  what 
is  historical,  in  the  subject  They  attend  only  to  whatis  probable, and 
are  touched  by  events  which  resemble  nature.  Accordingly,  some 
of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  an  entirely  fictitious  in  the  subject; 
such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alziie,  the  Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  and  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  on  wnirh 
most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  probable,  and 
by  means  of  their  probability  afiecting,  is  the  conduct  or  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  the  connexioa  of  its  several  parts.  To  re* 
Kulate  this  conduct,  critics  have  laid  down  tke  famous  rule  of  tht 
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three  Unitiet;  the  importance  of  which  it  will  be?>ece8sary  todiscuas. 
Butyiu  order  to  do  this  with  more  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  first  look  backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy, 
which  will  giFe  light  to  several  things  relating  to  the  subject. 

Tn^edy,  like  other  arts,  waa,in  its  beginning,  rude  and  imperfect. 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  entertainments  are 
derived,  the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other  than  the  song  which 
was  wont  to  be  sung  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the 
•acrifice  offered  to  that  god ;  after  the  sacrifice,  the  priests,  with  the 
company  that  joined  them,  sune  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and 
from  the  name  of  the  victim,  ^{tiy^g,  a  goat,joined  with  w^»  a  song, 
undoubtedly  arose  the  word  tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the  whole 
company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alternately  to 
each  other;  making  what  we  call  a  chorus,  with  its  strophes  and  an* 
ttstrophes.  In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  entertainment, 
and  to  relieve  the  singers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  introduce  a 
person  who,  between  the  songs,  should  make  recitation  in  verse. 
Thespis,  who  lived  about  536  years  before  the  Christian  era,  made 
this  innovation ;  and,  as  it  was  relished,  iGschylus,  who  came  50 
years  after  him,  and  who  is  properly  the  father  of  tragedy,  went 
a  step  farther,  introduced  a  dialogue  between  two  persons,  or  ac- 
tors, in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some  interestingstor\ ,  and 
brought  his  actors  on  a  stage,  adorned  with  proper  scenery  and  de- 
corations. All  tliat  these  actors  recited,  was  called  episode,  or  addi- 
tional song;  and  the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  relate  no 
longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  tut  to  the  story  in  which 
the  actors  were  concerned.  This  began  to  give  the  dramaa  regulai 
form,  which  was  soon  after  brought  to  perfection,  by  Sophocles  and 
£uripides.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  tragedy 
-grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  most 
perfect  state.  For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all 
the  tragic  poets,  flourished  only  22  years  after  j£schylus,  and  was 
little  more  than  70  years  posterior  to  Thespis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears,  that  the 
chorus  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  It  was 
not  an  ornament  added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  designed  to  render  it 
more  perfect;  but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition 
to  the  chorud«  which  was  the  original  entertainment.  In  process  of 
time,  the  chorus,  from  being  the  principal,  became  only  the  acces- 
sory in  tragedy;  till  at  last,  in  modem  tragedy,  it  has  disappear- 
ed altogether;  which  forms  the  chief  distinction  between  tlie  ancient 
and  the  modern  stage. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  the  par 
tisans  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  whether  the  drama  hxb 
gained,  or  has  suffered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  chorus.  It  luust 
be  admitted,  that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  ti'agcdy  both  more 
magnificent,  and  more  instructive  aiul  moral.  It  was  always  ilic! 
most  sublime  and  poetical  part  of  tne  work ;  and  being  carried  ou 
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by  singing,  and  accompanied  with  music,  it  must,  no  doubt,  have 
diversified  the  entertainment  greatly,  and  added  to  its  ^lendour. 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conireyed  constant  lessons  of  virtue^ 
It  was  composed  of  such  persons  as  might  most  naturally  be  supposed 
present  on  the  occasion ;  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  scene  was 
laid,  often  the  companions  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  and, 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  action. 
This  company,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  restricted  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  was  constantly  on  the  stage  during  the 
whole  performance,  minglecl  in  discourse  with  the  actors,  entered 
into  their  concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them,  moral- 
ized on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  songs,  in  which  they  address- 
ed the  gods,  prayed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  delivered  many  religious  and  moral  sentiments.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  were  obtained  bj 
means  of  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences,on  the  other  side,are  so 
great,as  to  render  the  modern  practice  of  excluding  the  chorus,  tu 
more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  For  if  a  natural  and  probable  imi- 
tation of  human  actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other 
persons  ought  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  neces- 
sary to  the  dramatic  action.  The  introduction  of  an  adventitious 
company  of  persons,  who  have  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  business 
of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  itself,  embarrassing  to  the  poet,  and, 
though  it  may  render  the  spectacle  splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to 
render  it  more  cold  and  uninteresting,  because  more  unlike  a  real 
transa'^tion.  The  mixture  of  music,  or  song,  on  the  part  of  the  cho- 
rus, with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  actors,  is  another  unnatural 
circumstance,  removing  the  representation  still  farther  from  the  re- 
semblance of  life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the  ciM>- 

*  The  oSice  of  the  chorus  u  thus  described  by  Horace : 

Actoris  partes  chorus,  officiumque  virile 

Defendat :  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 

Qnod  non  proposito  co  iducat,  et  hereat  apte. 

nie  bonis  faveatque  et  connilietur  amice, 

Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tumentes : 

llle  dapes  laudet  menss  brevis  ;  iUe  salubrem 

Justitiam,  legfesque,  et  apertis  otia  portis  : 

nie  tegat  commissa,  deosqoe  precetur  et  oret, 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis.  Da  Aav.  Post.    1S3l 

The  chorus  must  support  an  actor*8  part^ 
Defend  the  virtuous,  and  advise  with  art; 
Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appease, 
And  the  vhort  feasts  uf  frugal  tablet  praise ; 
Applaud  the  justice  of  well-governed  states, 
And  peace  triumphant  with  her  open  gates. 
Intrusted  secrets  let  them  ne'er  betray. 
But  to  the  righteous  gods  with  ardour  pray. 
That  fortune,  %v:th  returning  smiles,  may  bless 
Afflictf>d  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress ; 
Yet  let  their  votigs  wtth  apt  coherence  join, 
Promote  th«»  plot,  and  aia  the  jiist  dasiicn. 
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rns,  during  all  the  incidents  of  the  play,  shall  consist  with  any  pro- 
bability. The  scene  must  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid 
in  some  public  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free 
access  to  it.  To  many  things  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private 
the  chorus  must  ever  be  witnesses ;  they  must  be  the  confederates  of 
both  parties,  who  come  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who  are 
perhaps,  conspiring  against  each  other.  In  short,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet;  it  requires 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  probability  in  the  conduct  of  the  action; 
it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  decoration,  to  be  confuitent 
with  that  appearance  of  reality,  which  a  poet  must  ever  preserve, 
in  order  to  move  our  passions.  The  origin  of  tragedy,  among  the 
Greeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral  song,  or  hymn,  to  the  gods. 
There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  the  Greek  stage  it  so  long 
maintained  possession.  But  it  may  confidently,  1  think,  be  assert- 
ed, that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  having  been  superadded 
to  the  chorus,  the  dialogue  itself  had  been  the  first  invention,  the 
chorus  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been  thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  mi^ht  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modern 
theatre.  Instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  improperly  cho- 
sen music,  with  which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  the  intervals 
between  the  acta,  a  chorus  might  be  introduced,  whose  music 
and  songs,  though  forming  no  part  of  the  play,  should  have  a  rela- 
tion to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions 
which  those  incidents  are  presumed  to  have  awakened  in  the  spec 
tators.  By  this  means  the  tone  of  passion  would  be  kept  up  with- 
out interruption ;  and  all  the  good  effects  of  the  ancient  chorus 
might  be  preserved,  for  inspiring  proper  sentiments,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  morality  of  the  performance,  without  those  inconve- 
niences which  arose  from  the  chorus  forming  a  constituent  part  of 
the  play,  and  mingling  unseasonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the 
personages  of  the  drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  chorus,  with  the  advantages  and  incon* 
veniences  attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining,  with  more 
advantage,  the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  which  have 
generally  been  considered  as  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
dramatic  fable. 

Of  these  three,  the  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  far 
the  most  important.  In  treating  of  epic  poetry,  I  have  already 
explained  the  nature  of  it ;  as  consisting  in  a  relation  which  all  the 
fncidents  introduced  bear  to  some  design  or  effect,  so  as  to  combine 
naturally  into  one  whole.  This  unity  of  subject  is  still  more  essen- 
tial o  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry.  For  a  multiplicity  of 
pluts,  or  actions,  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allows 
must,  of  necessity,  distract  the  attention,  and  prevent  passion  from 
rising  to  any  height.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  worse  conduct  in  a 
tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  indep^^ndent  actions  in  the  same 
pSay ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being  suspended  and 
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divided  between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up  ectirely  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  There  may,  indeed,  be  under-plots  ;  that  is,  the 
persons  introduced  may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs ;  but  th« 
poet's  art  must  be  shown  in  managing  these  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  main  action.  They  ought  to  be  connected  with 
the  catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward. 
If  there  be  any  intrigue  which  stands  separate  and  independent,  and 
which  may  be  left  out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot, 
we  may  always  conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity. 
Such  episodes  are  not  permitted  here,  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's  Catou 
I'he  subject  of  this  tragedy  is,  the  death  of  Cato :  and  a  very  noble 
personage  Cato  is,  and  supported  by  the  author  with  much  dignity. 
But  all  the  love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of  Cato's  two  sons 
for  Lucia,  and  that  of  Juba  for  Cato's  daughter,  are  mere  episodes ; 
have  no  connexion  with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it. 
The  author  thought  his  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order 
to  diversify  it,  he  has  given  us^  as  it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history  of 
the  amours  that  were  going  on  in  Cato's  family ;  by  which  he  bath 
both  broken  the  unity  of  his  subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseason* 
able  junction  of  gallantry,  with  the  high  sentiments  and  public 
spirited  passions  which  predominate  in  other  parts^  and  which  the 
play  was  chiefly  designed  to  exhibit. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  plot  Unity  and  simplicity  import  different 
things  in  dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  simple, 
when  a  small  number  of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it  But  it 
may  be  implex,  as  the  critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  con< 
siderable  number  of  persons  and  events,  and  yet  not  be  deficient  in 
unity ;  provided  all  the  incidents  be  made  to  tend  towards  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  play,  and  be  properly  connected  with  it  All 
the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  unity  in  the  action,  but  are 
remarkably  simple  in  the  plot;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  some- 
times to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  interesting  events. 
In  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  sub- 
ject  is  no  more  than  this :  (Edipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders 
to  Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there :  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour,  separately,  to  persuade  the 
old  man  to  return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest: 
he  will  not  go :  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him  ;  and 
the  play  ends  with  his  death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author, 
the  plot,  or  fable,  is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of 
Achilles,  studying  to  persuade  the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his 
uninhabited  island,  and  go  with  them  to  Troy;  which  he  refuses  to 
do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he  possessed,  descends  from  hea- 
ven and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple,  and  seemingly  barren 
fubjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by  Sophocles,  as  to  be- 
come very  tender  and  affoi^ting. 

Among  the  moderns,  n.  ich  greater  variety  of  events  has  been 
admitted  into  tragedy     It  has  become  more  the  theatre  of  passion 
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tbaa  it  wi«  among  the  aDCtents.  A  greater  display  of  charucterB  if 
attempted;  more  intrigue  and  action  are  carried  on;  our  curiosity 
is  more  awakened,  and  more  interesting  situations  arise.  This  varie. 
ty  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  improvement  on  tragedy :  it  renders  tlie 
entertainment  both  more  animated  and  more  instructive;  and  when 
kept  within  due  bounds,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of 
subject  But  the  poet  must,  at  Ihe  same  time,  beware  of  not  devia- 
ting  too  far  from  simplicity,  in  the  construction  of  his  fable.  For 
if  he  overcharges  it  with  action  and  intrigue,  it  becomes  perplexed 
and  embarrassed;  and,  by  consequence,  loses  much  of  its  effect. 
Pongreve's  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  otherwise  far  from  being 
void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect;  and  may  be  given  as  an  instance 
of  one  standing  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly.  The  play 
is  too  full  of  business.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  follow  and  com- 
prehend the  whole  series  of  events ;  and,  what  is  the  greatest  fault 
of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  construe 
tion  of  the  fable  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  several  acts  and  scenes, 
into  which  the  play  is  divided.  ^ 

The  division  of  every  play  into  five  acts,  has  no  other  foundation 
than  common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Horace : 

Nrv«  minor,  nea  ik  quinto  prododior  aeui 

Fabula.*  Djc  Art.  Poet.  v.  169. 

It  is  a  division  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  composition  which  fixes  tliis  number  rather  than  any  other;  and 
it  had  been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had  been  ascertained,  but 
every  play  had  been  allowed  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  parts,  or 
intervals,  as  the  subject  naturall}'  pointed  out.  On  the  Greek  stage, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  on  the  Roman,  the  division  by  aciM 
was  totally  unknown.  The  word  acty  never  once  occurs  in  Aristo* 
tie's  Poetics,  in  which  he  defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama, 
and  divides  it  into  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end;  or,  in 
his  own  words,  into  the  prologue,  the  episode,  and  the  exode.  The 
Greek  tragedy  was,  indeed,  one  continued  representation,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall. 
But  at  certain  intervals,  when  the  actors  retired,  the  chorus  continu- 
ed and  sung.  Neither  do  these  songs  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek 
tragedies  into  five  portions,  similar  to  our  acts;  though  some  of  the 
commentators  have  endeavoured  to  force  them  into  this  office.  Bui 
it  ia  plain,  that  the  intervals  at  which  the  chorus  sung,  ai^e  extremely 
unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  hubjeet ;  and 
would  divide  the  play  sometimes  into  three,  sometimes  into  seven 
or  eight  acts.t 

As  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on  the  modern 

*  Ifyou  would  have  your  ptay  deserve  success, 
Give  it  five  acU  complete,  nor  more,  nor  le<s.  Fm  w c  «. 

t  Saa  the  diwartaiinn  pfefixed  id  Franklin*!  translation  of  Sophocles. 
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staice*  has  diTided  every  play  into  five  acts,  and  made  a  total  pause 
in  the  representation  at  the  end  of  each  act,  the  poet  must  be  care^ 
fill  that  this  pause  shall  fall  in  a  proper  place;  where  there  is  a  natu- 
ral pause  in  the  action ;  and  where,  if  the  imagination  has  any  thing 
to  supply,  that  is  not  represented  on  the  stage,  it  may  be  supposed 
til  have  been  transacted  during  the  interval. 

The  first  act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subject  It 
ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  them  with  materials  for  understand- 
ing the  sequel.  It  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the  personages 
who  are  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  and  interests,  and  with  the 
situation  of  afiairs  at  the  time  when  the  play  commences.  A  striking 
introduction,  such  as  the  first  speech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning 
Bride,  and  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy 
effect;  but  this  is  what  the  subject  will  not  always  admit  In  the 
7uder  times  of  dramatic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  was 
wont  to  be  made  by  a  prologue,  or  by  a  single  actor  appearing,  and 
riving  full  and  direct  information  to  the  spectators.  $h)me  of  ^schy- 
his's  and  Euripides's  plays  are  opened  in  this  manner.  But  such  an 
introduction  is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore  is  now  totally 
abolished,  and  thesubject  made  to  open  itself  by  conversation  among 
the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  the  stag^. 

During  the  course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
acts,  the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.     The  great  object  which  the 

Eoet  ought  hei^e  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us  in  his  story,  to 
eep  our  passions  always  awake.  As  soon  as  he  allows  us  to  lan- 
guish, there  is  no  more  tragic  merit  He  should,  therefore,  introduce 
no  jiersonages  but  such  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  action. 
He  should  contrive  to  place  those  whom  he  finds  it  properto  introduce, 
in  the  most  interesting  situations.  He  should  have  no  scenes  of  idle 
conversation,  or  mere  declamation.  The  action  of  the  play  ought 
to  be  always  advancing;  and  as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the 
concern  of  the  spectators,  to  be  raised  more  and  more.  This  is  the 
great  excellency  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  scenes  are  full  of  sentiment 
and  action,  never  of  mere  discourse;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  ui 
the  best  French  tragedians,  that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish 
tor  the  sake  of  a  long  and  artful  dialogue.  Sentiment,  passion,  pity, 
and  terror,  should  reign  throughout  a  t  ragedy.  Every  thing  should 
lie  full  of  movements.  A  useless  incident,  or  an  unnecessary  con- 
versation, weakens  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  action,  and  ren- 
ilers  lis  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  fifth  act  is  the  seat  of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  unravelling  of 
the  plot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  po^t 
to  be  most  fully  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it  is,  that  it 
be  brought  about  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Hence  all  unrav- 
uliings  which  turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by  night,  mis- 
takes of  one  person  for  another,  and  othersuch  theatrical  and  roman- 
tic circumstances,  are  to  he  condemned  as  faulty.  In  the  next  pUce, 
f  he  catastrophe  ought  always  to  be  simple ;  to  depend  on  few  «>vents, 
Hnd  to  include  but  few  persons.     Passion  never  rises  so  high  when 
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It  18  divided  among  many  objects,  as  when  it  is  directed  towards  one, 
or  a  few.  And  it  is  still  more  checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  com- 
plex and  intricate,  that  the  understanding  is  pat  on  the  stretch  f- 
trace  them,  when  the  heart  should  be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  as  I  formerly  hmted,  odendA 
i^inst  both  these  rules.  In  the  last  place,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tra* 
fgRdy  ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment  and  passion.  In  pro 
portion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  snould  warm  and  glow.  No 
long  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of  genius,  in  the  midst 
of  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  that  close  some  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any  where,  the  poetmust  be  sim- 
ple, serious,  pathetic ;  and  speak  no  language  but  that  of  nature. 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unraveliings,  which  turned  upon  what 
is  called  an  '  Anagnorisis,'  or  a  discovery  of  some  person  to  be 
different  from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such  discoveries  are 
artfully  conducted,  and  produced  in  critical  situations,  they  are  ex- 
tremely striking ;  such  as  that  famous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes 
the  whole  subject  of  his  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  fullest  of  suspense,  agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  ex 
hibited  on  any  stage.  Among  the  modems,  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Anagnorises,  are  those  contained  in  Voltaire's  Merope, 
and  Mr.  Home's  Douglas;  both  of  which  are  great  masterpieces  of 
the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it  should 
end  unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  there  may  be  sufficient 
agitation  and  distre&s,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  suf* 
feringsand  dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though  in  the  end,  good  men  are 
rendered  successful.  Tho  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  want 
scope  upon  this  system;  and,  accordingly,  the  Athalie  of  Racine, 
and  some  of  Voltaire's  finest  plays,  such  as  A Izire,  Merope,  and  the 
Orphan  of  China,  with  some  few  English  tragedies  likewise,  have  a 
fortunate  conclusion.  But,  in  general,  the  spirit  of  traeedy,  espe- 
cially of  English  tragedy,  leans  more  to  the  sid^  of  leaving  the  in»- 
pression  of  virtuous  sorrow  full  and  strong  upon  the  heart 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which  haa 
employed  the  speculations  of  several  philosophical  critics,  naturally 
occurs  here:  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow 
which  tragedy  excites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind?  For, 
is  not  sorrow  in  its  nature  a  painful  passion?  Is  not  real  distress 
often  occasioned  to  the  spectators,  by  the  dramatic  representations 
at  which  they  assii»t?  Do  we  not  see  their  tears  flow?  and  yet, 
while  the  impression  of  what  they  have  suffered  remains  upon  theix 
minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowds  to  renew  the  same  disircsseb^ 
The  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  various  solutions  of  it  havn 
been  proposed  by  ingenious  men.*     The  most  plain  and  satisfactory 

*  3«e  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  i.  ch.  xi.  where  an  account  is  given 
of  the  hypothesis  of  diflcrcnt  critics  on  this  subject ;  and  where  one  is  proposed,  vritli 
•rhich,  in  the  main,  I  aj^ree.     See  al^o  Lcrd  Kaimes's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Mo 
niif^f  Enay  i.,  and  Mr  Darid  Hurat'i  Essay  on  Traftdy. 
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account  of  ihc  mttter,  a|ipean  to  me  to  be  the  following.  By  the 
wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  exercise  of  all  (he 
•octal  passions  is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing 
and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man  takes  a  strong 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  creatures,  an  internal  satisfaction 
ts  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compassion,  in  partieo- 
)»r,  is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  attractive  power.  It  is 
»n  affection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sympathy  with  the  Fufferers,  which  it  necessarily  in- 
volves. But  as  it  includes  benevolence  and  friendship,  it  partakes, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affec- 
tions. The  heart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same 
moment  at  which  it  is  afflicted  by  the  distressesof  those  with  whom 
it  sympathizes:  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions, 
prevails  so  much  in  the  mixture,  and  so  tar  counterbalances  the  pain, 
IS  to  render  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  immediate  pleasure,  which  always  goes  along 
with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affections,  de- 
rives an  addition  from  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds.  We  are 
pleased  with  ourselves,  forfeeling  p.b  weought,  and  for  entering,  with 
proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the  afflicted.  In  tragedy,  be- 
fiiues,  other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish  the  pain 
fill  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending  it. 
We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of 
our  distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  the 
charms  of  poetry,  the  propriety  of  sentiment  and  language,  and  the 
beauty  of  action.  From  the  concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it 
occasions,  seems  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  mix- 
lure  of  pain  in  the  pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so  much 
heightened,  by  the  reprejentation  of  incidents  extremely  direful,  as 
to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to  render  us  averse,  either  to  the  reading 
of  such  tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding  of  them  upon  the  stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout  the 
acts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  several 
scenes  which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms  what  is  cal- 

ed  a  new  scene.     These  scenes,  or  successive  conversations,  should 

be  closi;ly  linked  and  connected  with  each  other;  and  much  of  the 

art  of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintaining  this  connexion. 

Two  rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  course  of  one  act,  the  stage  should 
never  be  left  vacant*  though  but  for  a  single  moment;  that  is,  all 
the  persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  conversation,  should 
never  go  off  together,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  persons  ap 
pcaring  in  the  next  scene,  independent  of  the  former.  This  makes 
a  gap,  or  total  interruption  in  the  representation,  which,  in  effe«?t, 
puts  an  end  to  that  act.     For,  whenever  the  stage  is  evacnated. 
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the  Mt  18  closed.  This  rule  i&y  very  generally,  observed  by  the 
French  ttaf;edian8;  but  the  English  writers,  both  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  it  Their  personages  succeed 
one  another  upon  the  stage  with  so  little  connexion ;  the  union  of 
their  scenes  is  so  much  broken,  that,  with  equal  propriety,  their 
plays  might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  acts,  as  well  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule,  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little 
bet^^r  than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the 
stage,  or  leave  it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the 
one  and  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  awkward, and  contrary  to  art, 
than  for  an  actor  to  enter,  without  our  seeing  any  cause  for  his 
appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that  it  was  for  the  poet's  purpose  he 
should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment;  or  for  an  actor  to  go 
away  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  farther  than  that  the  poet 
had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth.  This  is  managing  the 
persona;  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many  puppets,  who  are  moved  by 
wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  show.  Whereas  the  per- 
fection of  dramatic  writing  requires  that  every  thing  should  be  con- 
ducted  in  imitation,  as  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction; 
where  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing,  where  we  bo- 
hold  persons  before  us  always  busy;  see  them  coming  and  going; 
and  know  perfectly  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and 
about  what  they  are  employed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  dra- 
matic action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  eom- 
?lete,  critics  have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place. 
*he  strict  observance  of  these  is  more  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  not 
so  necessary.  The  unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene  should 
iiever  be  shifted ;  but  that  the  action  of  the  play  should  be  contin- 
ued to  the  end,  in  the  same  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  begin. 
The  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  requires,  that  the  time  of  the 
action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  is  allowed  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  play ;  though  Aristotle  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a 
little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  comprehend  the' 
whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge,  as  little  as 
possible,  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable  circum- 
stances in  the  acting  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation  more 
close  to  reality.  We  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions upon  the  Greek  stage,  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to 
a  more  strict  observance  of  these  unities  than  is  necessary  in 
modern  theatres.  I  showed,  that  a  Greek  tragedy  was  one  uninter^ 
rupted  representation,  from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  no  di* 
vision  of  acts ;  no  pauses  or  interval  between  them ;  but  the  stage 
was  continually  full ;  occupied  cither  by  the  actors  or  the  chorus. 
Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  the  imagination  to  go  beyond  the  pn^ 
cise  time  and  place  of  the  representation;  any  more  than  is  allo^ved 
during  the  continuance  of  one  act,  on  the  modern  theatre. 

But  .he  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 

Utile  time  between  tlie  acts,  h^s  made  a  great  and  material  change; 
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gives  more  latitude  to  the  imagination,  and  renders  the  ancient 
strict  confinement  to  time  and  place  less  necessary.  While  the 
acting  of  the  piay  is  interrupted,  the  spectator  can,  without  any 
great  or  violent  effort,  suppose  a  few  hours  to  pass  between  every 
act;  or  can  suppose  himself  moved  from  one  apartment  of  a  palaeef 
or  one  part  of  a  city,  to  another :  and,  therefore,  too  strict  an  obsen^ 
ance  of  these  unities  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  higher  beauties 
of  execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  of  more  pathetic  situations, 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
the  transgression  of  these  rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  struggling  with 
many  an  inconvenience,  inorder  to  preserve  those  unities  which  were 
then  so  necessary.  As  the  scene  could  never  be  shiAed,  they  werer 
obliged  to  make  it  always  lie  in  some  court  of  a  palace,  or  some  public 
area,  to  which  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  might  have 
equal  access.  This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing 
things  as  transacted  there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
acted before  few  witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.  The  like  im> 
frobabilities  arose,  from  limitingthemselves  so  much  inpointof  timei 
ncidents  were  unnaturally  crowded ;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  seve- 
ral instances  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to 

'pass  during  a  song  of  the  chorus,  which  must  necessarily  have  em* 
ployed  many  hours. 

But  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modern  poets  free  from  a 
strict  observance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remember 
there  are  certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and  wild  changes 
of  time  and  place ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from  one  distant  city,  or 
country,  to  another;  or  making  several  days  or  weeks  to  pass  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the 
imagination,  which  give  to  the  performance  a  romantic  and  unnatu- 
ral appearance,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  allowed  in  any  dramatie 
writer  who  aspires  to  correctness.  In  particular,  we  must  remember 
tliat  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that  any  liberty  can  be  given  for 

'going  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  During  the  course  ot 
each  act,  they  ought  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  is,  during  each  act 
the  scene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more  time  should  be 
sopposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation  of  that  act. 
This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regularly  observe.  To 
violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English ;  to  change  the 
piace,  and  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shows  great  incor- 
rectness, and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of  the  division  of  a  play  into 
acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato  is  remarkable  beyond  most  English  trage- 
dies, for  regularity  of  conduct.  The  author  has  limited  himself,  in 
time,  to  a  single  day ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous 
unity.  The  scene  is  never  changed ;  and  the  whole  action  passes  in 
the  hall  of  Cato's  house,  at  Utica. 

In  general,  the  nearer  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  represen. 
tation,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  real  life, 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be  the  more  perfect. 
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Probability,  as  I  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  is  hijcbly 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic  action,  and  we  are  always  hum 
by  tbe  want  of  it  It  is  this  that  malces  the  observance  of  the  dra- 
matic unities  to  be  of  consequence,  as  far  as  they  can  be  observed 
without  sacrificing  more  material  beauties.  It  is  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  said,  that  by  the  preservation  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  spectators  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  the  ob- 
lects  which  are  set  before  them  on  the  stage ;  and  that,  when  those 
unities  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Rome,  when  a 
Greek  or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  stage.  He  knows  the 
whole  to  be  an  imitation  only  ;  but  lie  requires  that  imitation  to  be 
conducted  with  skill  and  verisimilitude.  His  pleasure,  the  enter 
tainment  which  he  expects,  the  interest  which  he  is  to  take  in  the 
story,  all  depend  on  its  being  so  conducted.  His  imagination,  there 
fore,  seeks  to  aid  the  imitation,  and  to  rest  on  the  probability  ;  an<^ 
the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  improbable  circumstances,  and  b} 
awkward,  unskilful  imitation,  deprives  him  of  his  pleasure,  ano 
leaves  him  hurt  and  displeased.  This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  th% 
theatrical  illusion. 


au£STioBrs. 


How  has  dramatic  poetry,  amon^ 
all  civilized  nations,  been  considerecL 
and  of  what  has  it  been  judgei^  worthy? 
According  to  what,  does  it  di/ide  into 
the  two  forms  of  comedy  or  tragedy  ? 
M'hy  had  tragedy  always  been  consi- 
dered a  more  di^ified  entertainment 
than  comedy?  "Upon  what  do  they 
respectively  rest ;  and  what  are  their 
respective  instruments  ?  Which,  there- 
fore, shall  be  die  object  of  our  fullest 
discuidon?  When  is  tragedy  a  noble 
idea  of  poetry?  Of  what  is  it  a  direct 
imitation ;  and  why?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  is  it,  or  what  ought  it  to 
bi*  ?  As  tragedy  is  a  high  species  of 
oompositioo,  so  also,  in  its  general  strain 
and  spirit,  to  what  is  it  favourable? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
does  every  poet  find  ?  Why  must  he 
sometimes  represent  the  virtuous  un- 
fortunate; but  what  will  he  always 
study  to  do  ?  Though  they  may  be  de- 
afsrmed  asunproeperous,  yet  of  what  is 
tiiere  no  instance!  Even  when  bad  men 
succeed  in  their  designs,  what  follows? 
What  sentiments  are  most  ^nerally 
excited  by  tnuredy;  and  therefore, 
wliat  mufl  be  acknowledged  ?  Taking 
tragedies  complexly,  of  what  is  our 
author  fully  persuaded;  and.  there- 
frire,  upon  what  must  the  zeal  which 
toioe  pious  men  have  Aavm  against 
4F 


the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  rest  7 
What  account  does  Aristotle  give  of 
the  design  of  tragedy  ?  Of  this  defini- 
tk>n,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  may 
be  considered  a  better  one?  When  does 
on  author  accomplish  all  the  moral 
purposes  of  tra^y  ?  In  order  to  this 
end,  what  is  the  first  requisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  the  e\nc  poet,  and 
what  follows?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
From  what  does  it  ap[)ear  that  traged  v 
demands  a  stricter  imitatkin  of  the  liie 
and  actions  of  men?  How,  only,  can 
paesk>n  be  raised?  What,  therelbre.  fol- 
lows ?  What  does  this  principle  excJudf> 
from  tragedy  ?  Why  have  ghosts  main- 
tained t£eir  place?  But  what  is  to  be 
condenmed ;  and  why  ?  Of  this  mix- 
ture of  machinery  with  the  tragic  ac- 
tion, what  is  observed?  In  order  tc 
promote  that  impreeenn  of  probability 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  success  dT 
tragedy,  what  have  some  critics  re- 

auired  ?  Of  what  tragedies  were  such 
iie  subjects?  But  why  cannot  our  au^ 
thor  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  cf  any 
mat  consequence  ?  In  order  to  our  be- 
ing moved,  what  is  not  necessary? 
How  is  this  position  farthei  illustratecL 
and  what  instances  are  mentioned^ 
Whether  the  subject  be  real  en- feigned, 
on  what  does  most  depend  for  render- 
ing the  incidents  in  a  tn^podv  probu- 
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^•io?  Td  regulate  this  conduet,  what 
liinKnis  rule  have  critics  laid  down; 
Aiid  of  them,  what  is  observed  ?  But  in 
order  to  do  thiB  with  more  advantage, 
what  is  first  necessary  ?  What  was  uie 
itate  of  tragedy^   in  its  hefpxaunef 
What  was  itsorigm  among  the  Greeks? 
How  were  these  poems  sung?  In  or- 
der to  throw  tfome  variety  into  this  en- 
lertainment,  what  was  thoujf^t  proper? 
Wlio  made  this  innovatbn ;  of  him^ 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  said  of 
JSechylus?  Of  what  these  actors  recH 
ted,  what  is  remarked  ?  What  did  this 
begin  to  give  the  drama,  and  by  whom 
was  it  soon  perfected  ?  What  is  remark- 
able ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated  ? 
From  this  aecount,  what  appears ;  and 
of  it,  what  is  further  observed  ?  To 
what  question  has   this  given  rise? 
What  must  be  admitted  ;  and  why  ? 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed 
what;  and  of  what   persons   was  it 
composed  ?  Of  this  compan^f  what  is 
further  remarked?  What  illoatratbn 
of  this  remark  is  given  ?  But,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  of  the  chorus, 
yet  what  is  observed ;  and  why  ?  How 
19  this  remark  fbllv  illustrateil  ?  What 
may  be  confidently  asserted?  Wliat 
use  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus  ?  What  would  be  the  efiect  of 
this?  After  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  Ac  for 
examining  what,  n  our  way  cleared  ? 
Of  these  three,  which  m  the  most  im- 
portant? When  was  its  nature  explain- 
ed ;  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Why 
is  this  \mity  of  subject  still  more  essen- 
tial to  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry? 
What,  thererore,  fbllowa;  and  why? 
What  may  there  be?  With  what  outfht 
they  to  he  connected;  and  for  what 
reason  ?  Where  have  we  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  this  defect  ?  Wliat  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  tragedy;  and  what  is  eaid 
of  Cato  himself?  But  what  are  mere 
episodes;  why  dki  the  author  intro- 
duce them ;  and  what  follows? 

Of  what  must  we  take  care?  What 
fk)  unity  and  simplicity  respectively 
import  .n  ''ramatic  composition?  Of 
the  Greek  tragedies,  what  is  here  ob- 
served ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated 
from  the  (Edipus  and  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles?  Yet  of  these  simple  sub- 
jects, what  is  observed?  Among  the 
modems,  what  has  been  admitted  into 
tragedy;  and  what  has  it  become? 
What  remark  follows?  Why  is  this  va- 
rieiT  an  iB^roreoicm  a  tnliKMly  ?  Bat 


of  what  roust  tlie  poet  beweure;  and 
why?  What  instance  is  given  to  iHu»> 
trate  thm  remark ;  and  of  it,  what  ii 
observed  ?  What  mam,  unity  of  action 
also  reflate?  What  fbondalion  has 
the  divwQD  of  every  play  intr  i^9e 
acts  ?  How  does  it  appear  to  be  purely 
arbitrary?  On  the  Greek  stage,  what 
was  totally  unknown ;  and  from  whsl 
does  this  appear  ?  Wluit  was  the  Greek 
tragedy?  How  is  this  iDustrated? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  intervals  at 
which  the  chorus  sung?  As  practice 
has  now  established  a  different  plan, 
about  what  must  the  poet  be  careful  ? 
What  should  the  first  act  eontain,  aod 
how  onghl  it  10  be  managed?  With 
what  does  it  make  them  acquainted  ? 
Of  a  striking  introductkm,  wnat  is  ob- 
served ?  In  the  ruder  times  of  the  dre* 
ma,  how  was  the  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject made ;  and  what  instance  is  men- 
tk>ned  ?  As  such  an  introductkm  is  ex- 
tremely artificial,  what  fbUows  ?  Dur- 
ing which  acts,  should  the  plot  grachi- 
ally  thicken?  Here,  what  should  be 
the  poets  ffreat  object;  and  why? 
What  should  he  therefore  do?  What 
remark  folkiws ;  and  of  whom  is  this 
the  great  excellence  ?  But  of  French 
tragedians,  what  is  observed?  What 
should  reign  throughout  a  tragedy 
and  why?  Of  the  fifth  act,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  What  is  the  first  rule  con- 
cerning It;  and  hence,  what  are  faulty? 
What  is  the  next  rule;  and  why  ?  In 
the  last  [)lace,  what  is  observed;  and 
how  is  this  illustrated?  Ol*  what  were 
the  ancients  fond?  When  are  such 
discoveries  extremely  striking:  and 
what  instances  are  given?  What  ii 
not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of^  a 
tragedy;  and  why?  In  proof  of  thm 
remark,  what  instances  are  giyen? 
But  in  ^neral,  to  what  does  the  spirit 
of  English  tragedy  lean  ?  What  ques- 
tion naturally  occurs  here ;  and  vfhy  1 
Of  thw  question,  what  is  observed? 
What  is  the  most  plain  and  satisfkcto- 
ry  account  of  the  matter  ?  By  what 
are  we,  in  some  measure,  relieved ;  and 
by  what  are  we  gratified  ?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  At  the  Baroe  time,  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Having  spoken  of 
the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughoinl 
the  acts,  of  what  is  it  nccesBary  cuso  K 
take  notice  ?  What  forms  a  new  scene ; 
and  of  these  scenes,  what  is  obeerveil  ? 
For  this  purpose,  what  is  the  first  rale 
to  be  obsierved  ?  Of  this,  what  k  lo- 
marked ;  and  why  ?  By  whom  is  tliis 
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•Via  oiMerved ;  wmA  by  whon  w  k  not? 
He  w  does  thk  appear?  What  m  the 
«ecuiKl  rule;  and  whv7  Thk  iu  mana- 
ging the  jperaons  cframatis  in  what 
ocannert  Whereaa,  what  does  the  per- 
leeticHtf  of  dramatic  writing  lequire? 
All  than  has  hitheito  beeo  Mid,  relailes 
to  what;  and  in  order  to  render  it 
niore  complete,  what  have  critict  add- 
ed 7  Of  the  strict  ohaervance  of  these, 
what  is  ohMfved  1  What  do  they  r&- 
epocttvely  requiref  What  m  the  inten- 
tioDfif  both  these  ralesl  WhatniMitwo 
ikmeirvel  Fromiriiat  does  this  appear; 
and  hence,  for  what  was  there  no  room 
left  t  What  has  been  the  eflect  ofsufr- 
pendinff  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
mtle  tme  between  the  aetal  While 
die  acting  of  the  play  is  intempted, 
what  can  the  spectator  do;  and  taero- 
fore,  what  ibIlowB?  On  the  ancient 
stage,  what  do  we  plainly  see  ?  As  the 
scene  could  not  be  shifted,  what  was 
the  conseqaence?  To  what  did  this 
lead  ?  From  what  did  the  like  improbap 
foilities  arise;  and  why?  Thougn  mo- 
dem poets  need  not  strictly  to  observe 


'liiese  anities,  yet  what  must  we  re- 
member; and  why?  In  particular, 
what  must  we  remember  7  How  is  this 
illustrated;  and  what  instanoes  of  an 
adherence  to  this  rule  are  mentioned? 
When  will  the  jrapnession  in  general, 
be  the  more  perfect  ?  ttom  is  this  n^ 
mark  (uUy  il)««ntted  ? 
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TRA6EDT.-J0REEK— FRENCH— ENGLISH  TRAGEDY. 

HATiito  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  next 
Co  treat  of  the  cfaaractera  OKwt  proper  to  be  exhibited.  It  has  been 
thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tiiagedy  requires  the 
principal  f>ersonages  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  of 
nigh,  or  princely  rank ;  whose  misfortunes  and  sufferings,  it  is  said, 
take  fiister  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  impress  the  heart  more 
forcibly,  than  similar  events  happening  to  persons  in  private  Jiib. 
But  this  b  more  specious  than  solid.  It  is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the 
distresses  of  Desdemona,  Monimia,  and  Behridera,  interest  us  as 
deeply  as  if  they  had  been  princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of 
tragedy  does,  indeed,  require  that  there  should  be  nothing  degrad- 
ing or  mean  in  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits, 
but  it  requires  nothing  more.  Their  high  rank  may  render  the 
spectacle  more  splendid,  and  the  subject  seemingly  of  more  impor- 
tance, but  conauces  very  little  to  its  being  interesting  or  pathetic  ; 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale,  on  the  art  of  the 
poet  in  Conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  tu  which  it  gives  oc- 
casion. In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  husband,  son, 
brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affecting  sitim- 
tions,  which  make  man^s  heart  feel  for  roan. 
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The  moral  characters  of  the  persons  represented,  are  of  munk 
greater  consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the 
poet  places  them.  Nothing,  inciecd,  in  the  conduct  of  tragedy,  de- 
mands a  poet's  attention  more,  than  so  to  describe  his  personages^ 
and  so  to  order  the  incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shail  leave 
upon  the  spectators  impressions  favourable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Providence.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  this  end,  that 
poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  observed  in  the  catastrophe 
of  the  piece.  This  has  been  long  exploded  from  tragedy ;  the  end 
of  which  is,  to  affect  us  with  pHty  for  the  virtuous  in  dibtress,  and  to 
afford  a  probable  representation  of  the  state  of  human  life,  where 
calamities  often  befall  the  best,  and  a  mixed  portion  of  good  and  evil 
is  appointed  for  all.  But,  withal,  the  author  must  beware  of  shock- 
ing our  minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend  to  raise 
horror,  or  to  render  virtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though  innocent 
persons  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable ; 
and  shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  ol 
bad  men,  who  have  prevailed  against  them.  The  stings  and  the 
remorse  of  guilt,  must  ever  be  represented  as  productive  of  greater 
miseries,  than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy, 
are  very  judicious.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed  charac- 
ters, either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  introduced. 
The  distresses  of  the  one,  being  wholly  unmerited,  hurt  and  shock 
Qs ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  other,  occasion  no  pity.  Mixed  cha- 
racters, such  as  in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the  world,  afford  the  most 
proper  field  for  displaying,  without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the 
vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  they  interest  us  the  more  deeply «  as  they 
display  the  emotions  and  passions  of  which  we  have  all  been  conscious. 
When  such  persons  fall  into  distress  through  the  vices  of  others, 
the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ;  b^t  it  is  always  more  instructive 
when  a  person  has  been  himself  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and 
when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  by 
some  weakness  incident  to  human  nature.  Such  subjects  both  dis- 
pose us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer  useful  warnings  to 
us  for  our  own  conduct 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of  (£dipu9 
should  have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the 
fittest  subjects  for  tragedy,  and  so  often  brought  upon  the  stage, 
not  by  Sophocles  only,  but  by  Corneillc  also,  and  Voltaire.  An  in- 
nocent person,  one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtuous  character,  through  no 
crime  of  his  own,  nay,  not  by  the  vices  of  others,  but  through  mere 
fatality  and  blind  chance,  is  involved  in  the  greatest  of  all  human 
miseries.  In  a  casual  rencounter  he  kills  his  father,  without  know- 
ing him ;  he  afterwards  is  married  to  his  own  mother ;  and,  discover- 
ing himself,  in  the  end,  to  have  committed  both  parricide  and  incest, 
he  becomes  frantic,  and  dies  in  the  utmost  misery.  Such  a  subject 
excites  horror  rather  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it 
is  indeed  extremely  affecting ;  but  it  conveys  hq  iastructioni  it  awa- 
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ken«  in  the  mtnd  no  tender  sympathy;  it  leaves  no  impression  fib 
vourablo  to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  thai  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek 
fraa^*es  were  4oo  often  founded  pn  mere  destiny  and  inevitabis 
misforttines.  They  were  too  much  mixed  with  Uieir  tales  about 
oracles,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  which  led  to  many  an  in* 
eident  sufficiently  melancholy  and  tragical ;  but  rather  purely  tra- 
gical, than  useful  or  moral.  Hence,  both  the  (£dipuses  of  Sopho* 
cles,  the  Iphigeaia  in  Aulis,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  several 
of  the  like  kind,  [n  the  course  of  the  drama,  many  moral  senti* 
ments  occurred.  But  the  instruction  which  the  fable  of  the  play 
eonveycd,  seldem  was  any  more  than  that  reverence  was  owing  to 
the  gods,  and  submission  due  to  the  decrees  of  destiny.  Modem 
traged}^  has  aimed  at  a  higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  theatre 
of  passion ;  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences  of  their  miscon« 
duct;  showing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealousy,  love, 
resentment,  and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or 
left  unrestrained,  produce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried 
by  jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife;  a  Jaffier,  insnared  by  r^ 
sentment  and  want,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  with 
remorse,  and  involved  in  ruin ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  which 
he  employs  for  public  spirited  ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all 
whom  he  loved;  a  Calista,  seduced  into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which 
overwhelms  herself,  her  father,  and  all  her  f:  iends  in  misery ;  these, 
and  such  as  those,  are  the  examples  which  tragedy  now  displays 
to  public  view;  and  by  means  of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the 
proper  government  of  their  passions. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy,  that  which 
has  most  occupied  the  modern  stage,  is  love.  To  the  ancient  thea- 
tre, it  was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of  their  tragedies 
is  it  ever  mentioned  ;  and  I  remember  no  more  than  one  which  turns 
upon  it,  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides.  This  was  owing  to  the  na- 
tional manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the 
two  sexes  from  one  another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modern  times  ; 
aided  too,  perhaps,  by  this  circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever 
appeared  on  the  ancient  stage.  But  though  no  reason  appears  foi 
the  total  exclusion  of  love  from  the  theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or 
propriety  it  has  usurped  so  much  place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole 
hinge  of  modern  tragedy,  may  be  much  questioned.  Voltaire,  who 
is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  declares  loudly  and 
strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  love,  as  both  degrading  the. 
majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy.  And  assuredly, 
the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and  solemn  revolu- 
lions  of  human  fortune  which  belong  to  the  tragic  stage,  tends  to  give 
iragedy  too  much  the  air  of  gallantry  and  juvenile  entertainment 
The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Mcrope  of  Voltaire,  the  Douglas  of  Mr. 
Home,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that  without  any  assistance  from  love, 
the  drama  is  capable  of  producing  its  highest  effects  upon  the  mind. 
This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced  into  tra- 
goriy.  ft  ought  to  reign  in  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  princip-'l  actio'v 
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It  ought  to  b6  that  sort  of  love  which  possesses  all  the  force  and  ma- 
jesty of  passion ;  and  whi'ih  oceasions  great  and  important  conse- 
quences. For  nothing  can  hare  a  worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing 
to  tragedy,  than,  together  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  tm 
mingle  a  triting  h>ve  intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  pUy. 
The  bad  elects  ot  this  are  sofficiently  conspicuous  \Mh  in  the  Cato 
of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  aod  io  the 
Ipliig£nie  of  Racine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  bn  subject,  and  chosen  hb  per- 
sonages, the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  c»f  sen* 
timents;  that  they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of  thcMe 
persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  and  to  the  situations  in  v^hieh 
Ihey  are  placed.  The  necessity  of  observing  this  general  rale  is  sd 
obvious,  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  it  It  is  principally  in  the  pa- 
thetic parts,  that  both  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  it  are  the 
^atest  Tragedy  is  the  region  of  passion.  We  come  to  it  expect- 
mg  to  be  moved  \  and  let  tl^  poet  be  ever  so  judicious  in  his  eon* 
duct,  moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  in  his  style,  yet  if  he  faib  to 
the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit;  we  return  cold  and  disappoint* 
ed  from  the  performance;  and  never  desire  to  meet  with  it  move^ 

To  paint  passion  so  traly  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of  tlie 
bearers  with  full  sympathy,  is  a  prerogative  of  genius  given  to  few. 
It  requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.  It  requires  the 
author  to  have  the  power  of  entering  decfrfy  into  the  characters 
which  he  draws ;  of  becoming  for  a  nKMnent  the  very  person  whom 
he  exhibits,  and  of  assuming  all  his  feelings.  For,  as  1  hieive  often  had. 
occasion  to  observe,  there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properiy  the 
language  of  any  passion,  without  feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  absence 
or  deadness  of  real  emotion,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  sue- 
cess  in  so  many  tragic  writers,  when  they  attempt  being  pathetic. 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations  of 
anger,  or  grief,  or  any  such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of  describ- 
ing to  another  what  his  feelings  at  that  tame  are ;  or  of  telling  them 
what  he  resembles.  This  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  Ian* 
guage  of  any  person,  when  he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  describes  coolly  the  condition  of  that  person  to 
another ;  or  it  is  the  language  of  the  passionate  person  himself, 
after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what  his  situation  was  in 
the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort  of  secondary  description, 
is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us,  instead  of  the  native  and  pri- 
mary language  of  passion.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  when 
Lucia  confesses  to  Fortius  her  love  for  him,  but  at  the  same  time, 
9weam  w!th  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of 
their  country  she  will  never  marry  him ;  Fortius  receives  this  un- 
expected sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least 
the  poel  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it.  How  does 
he  express  these  feelings? 

T\\*d  in  astonishment^  f  gmwB  upon  the€, 
Like  one  just  bhisted  by  a  siroke  from  lieaT'% 
Wiko  pantf  lor  breath,  and  stiffcnt  yet  alive 
Id  dreaJful  looks ;  a  numuiaeot  of  wralh« 
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This  makes  his  whole  raplj  to  Lucia.  Now  did  any  penon,  who 
was  of  a  sudden  astonished  and  ovenvhelmed  with  sorrow,  ever 
MDce  the  creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this  manner? 
This  is  indeed  an  excellent  description  to  be  given  us  by  another, 
of  a  person  who  was  in  such  a  situation.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  proper  for  a  bystander,  recounting  this  conference,  than 
t0  liave  said, 

Fiz*d  im  MtoauhnenC,  he  gmB*il  upoa  ber 
like  one  just  biMted  by  a  ttroke  fiom  beav*D, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  kc. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned «  speaks  on  such  an  oc* 
casinn  in  a  verydiflfcrent  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings: 
he  pleads  for  pity ;  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  his  grief  and  aston- 
ishment;  but  never  thinks  of  describing  his  own  person  and  looks, 
and  showing  us,  by  a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  represen- 
tations of  passions  are  no  better  in  poetry  than  it  would  be  in  paint- 
ing, to  make  a  label  issue  from  the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding 
ds  remark,  that  this  figure  represents  an  astonished  or  a  grieved 
person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  this  sort 
of  descriptive  language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into 
forced  and  unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feelings 
of  persons,  whom  they  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  When 
Osmyn,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  ader  parting  with  Almeria,  re- 
grets, in  a  long  soliloquy,  that  his  eyes  only  see  objects  that  are 
present,  and  cannot  see  Almeria  after  she  is  gone;  when  Jane 
Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowe's  tragedy,  on  meeting  with  her  husband  in 
tier  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that  he  had  forgiven  her,  calls  on 
the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops,  and  the  springs  to  give  her  their 
streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a  supply  of  tears ;  in  such  pas 
sages,  we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore 
that  speak;  but  the  poet  himself  in  his  own  person,  who,  instead 
of  assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  mesons  to  exhibit,  and 
speaking  as  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining 
his  fancy,  anJ  spurring  up  his  genius,  to  say  something  that  shall 
be  uncommonly  strong  and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  und^r  the 
influence  uf  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and  simple; 
abounding  indeed  with  those  figures  which  express  a  disturbed  and 
impetuous  state  of  mind,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and 
apostrophes;  but  never  employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere 
embellishment  and  parade  of  speech.  We  never  meet  with  any 
subtilty  or  refinement,  in  the  sentiments  of  real  passion.  The 
thoughts  which  passion  su|3:gests,  are  always  plain  and  obvious  ones, 
arising  directly  from  its  object.  Passion  never  reasons,  nor  specu- 
lates, til!  its  ardour  bes^ins  to  cool.  It  never  leads  to  long  discourse 
or  declamation.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  most  commonly 
in  short,  broken,  and  interrupted  speeches ;  corresponding  to  the  vio- 
lent and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

VVheo  we  examine  the  Fre  ich  tragedians  by  tiicse  principleK, 
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whicH  ^eem  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  often  deficient. 
Though  in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  have  gre;«t  merit  > 
lliO(i<!;h  in  exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some  of  them  arc  vi:r\ 
siiccessfi  1 ;  yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generall}*  fnil. 
Their  passionate  speeches  too  often  nin  into  long  declanriation.. 
There  is  too  much  reasoning;  and  refinement;  too  much  pomp  and 
Sktndied  beauty  in  them.  They  rather  convey  a  feeble  impres- 
stion  of  passion,  than  awaken  any  strong  sympathy  in  the  reader*9 
mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this  part  of 
composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refine- 
ment ;  no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  set  before  us  the  plain  and 
direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language ;  and  there- 
fore on  great  occasions,  they  seldom  fail  of  touching  the  heart* 
This  too  is  Shakspeare'*s  great  excellency;  and  to  this  it  is  princi- 
pally owing,  that  his  dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their 
many  imperfections,  have  been  so  long  the  favourites  of  the  public 
He  is  more  faithful  to  the  true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  oi 
passion,  than  any  writer.  He  gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated 
by  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it  can  be  quoted  from  him,  than  fron' 
all  otiier  tragic  poets  taken  together.  I  shall  refer  only  to  that  admi- 
rable scene  in  Macbeth,  where  Macduff  receives  the  account  of  his 
wife,  and  all  his  children,  being  slaughtered  in  his  absence.  The 
emotions,  first  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce  resentment  rising 
against  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  heart 
but  must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing  more  ex- 
pressive of  nature. 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  effect, 
when  unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic  and 
declamatory.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin  trage- 
dies which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  moral  sentiments,  wrought 
up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which  suited  the  prevailing  taste  of  that 
age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought  to  br 
altogether  omitted  in  tragedies.  When  properly  introduced,  they 
give  dignity  to  the  composition,  and  on  many  occasions,  they  are 
extremely  naturpl.  When  persons  are  under  any  uncommon  dij- 
tress;  when  they  are  beholding  in  others,  or  experiencing  in  them- 
selves, the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune;  indeed,  when  they  are 
placed  in  any  of  the  great  and  trying  situations  of  life,  serious  and 


*  No^hiiiff,  for  instance,  can  be  more  touching  and  pathetic  than  the  addrets  wht^ 
Medea,  in  Kurfpidet,  maken  to  her  children,  when  «he  had  formed  the  reaolution  of 
IHittiiir  them  to  death,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  the  conflict  wbkh  ebe  k  de* 
kcriliHi!  at  suffering:  on  that  occasion  : 

T«'  w^jryttiirt  to»  w*rwTfliToi'  %iAi»r  ^ 
Ai,  all'  ri  /^«9w  :  nt^H*  y^  6f^fT«i, 

Ova  «v  ivf*iuMV    X'^i^"^^  /kuxiupuntu 
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moral  reflections  naturally  occur  to  them,  whether  they  be  personn 
of  much  virtue  or  not  Almost  every  human  being  is,  on  such  oc- 
casions, disposed  to  be  serious.  It  is  then  the  natural  tone  at  the 
mind;  and  therefore  no  tragic  poet  should  omit  such  proper  oppor- 
tunities, when  they  occur,  for  favouring  the  interests  of  virtue. 
Cardinal  Wolsey'b  soliloquy  upon  his  fall,  for  instance,  in  Shak*^ 
speare,  when  he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  his  greatness,  and  the  ad* 
vices  which  he  afterwards  gives  to  Cromwell,  are,  in  his  situation,  ex- 
tremely natural;  touch  and  please  all  readers;  and  are  at  once  in* 
structi  ve  and  affecting.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato 
depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  distinguishes  it  1 
have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture  and  in  the  preceding  one,  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects;  and  certainly  neither  for  warmth 
of  passion  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it  at  all  eminent 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit  For,  by 
the  pui  ity  and  beauty  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato's 
character,  by  that  ardour  of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  senti- 
ments of  which  it  is  full,  it  has  always  commanded  high  regard ;  and 
has,  both  in  our  own  country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no 
small  reputation. 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
varied.  Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  has 
sufficient  majesty  for  raising  the  style;  it  can  descend  to  the  simple 
and  familiar ;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  cadence ;  and  is 
quite  free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of  rhyme.  For  mono- 
tony is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a  tragic  poet  If  he  main- 
tains every  where  the  same  stateliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keep 
np  the  same  run  of  measure  and  harmony  in  his  verse,  he  cannot 
fail  of  becoming  insipid.  He  should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and 
careless  lines;  his  style  should  always  have  force  and  dignity,  but 
not  the  uniform  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  brisk- 
ness and  ease,  which  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  be* 
ing  always  written  in  rhyme.  The  nature  of  the  French  language, 
indeed,  requires  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style  from  mere 
prose.  But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic  dialogue,  fills  it  with 
a  languid  monotony,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  fatal  to  the  high  strength 
and  power  of  passion.  Voltaire  maintains,  that  the  difficulty  of  com- 
posing in  French  rhyme,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  audience  receives  from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be 
mined,  says  he,  if  we  were  to  write  it  in  blank  verse;  take  away  the 
difficulty,  and  you  take  away  the  whole  merit  A  strange  idea !  as 
)f  the  entertainment  of  the  audience  arose,  not  from  the  emotions 
which  the  poet  is  successful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  reflection  on 
the  toil  which  he  endured  in  his  closet,  from  assorting  male  and  fe 
male  rhymes.  With  regard  to  those  splendid  comparisons  in  rhyme, 
and  strings  of  couplets,  with  which  it  was,  some  time  ago,  fashiona* 
ble  for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not  only  every  act  of  a  tragedy, 

but  sometimes  also  th'^  most  interesting  scenes,  nothing  need  be  said, 
4G 
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out  t  iiai  they  were  the  most  perfect  barbaritfons ;  chikliah  oroimentb, 
introduced  to  please  a  false  taste  in  the  audience  and  now  univei- 
sally  laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  I  shall 
conclude  the  subject,  with  a  short  view  of  the  Greek,  the  French, 
and  the  English  stage,  and  with  observations  on  t«ie  principal  writeni 

Most  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Greek  tragedy  have 
been  already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellished  witlt  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  attending  it,  I  treated  fully  in  the  preceding 
lecture.  The  plot  was  always  exceedingly  simple,  itadmittedof  few 
incidents,  it  was  conducted  with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  uni- 
ties of  action,  time,  and  place.  Machinery,  or  the  intervention  of 
the  gods,  was  employed ;  and,  which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  un* 
ravelling  sometimes  made  to  turn  upon  it.  Love,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  was  never  admitted  into  the  Greek  tragedy.  Their 
subjects  were  often  founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes. 
A  vein  of  religious  and  moral  sentiment  always  runs  through  them  -, 
bat  they  made  less  use  than  the  moderns  of  the  combat  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  of  the  distresses  which  our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their 
plots  were  all  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  their 
own  nation.  Hercules  furnishes  matter  for  two  tragedies.  The 
history  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  unfortunate  family,  for 
six.  The  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,  for  no  fewer  than  sev- 
enteen. There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  tliis ;  which  is  the  Per 
safi,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  iBschylus. 

^schylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibits  both  the 
beauties  and  the  defects  of  an  early  original  writer.  He  is  bold, 
nervous,  and  animated,  but  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood; partly  by  reason  jpf  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  have  his 
works,  (they  having  sunered  more  by  time,  than  any  of  the  ancient 
tragedians)  and  partly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  style,  which 
is  crowded  with  metaphors,  often  harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds 
with  martial  ideas  and  descriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  eleva- 
tion ;  less  of  tenderness  than  offeree.  He  delights  in  the  marvel- 
lous. The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the  Persie,  the  inspiration  of  Cassan- 
dra in  Agamemnon,  and  the  songs  of  the  Furies  in  the  Eumenides, 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly  expressive  of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians; 
the  most  coirect  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects;  the  most  just  and 
sublime  in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  talent. 
The  relation  of  the  death  ofCEdipus,  in  his  (Edipus  Coloneus,  and 
of  the  death  of  Hsemon  and  Antigone,  in  his  Antigone,  are  perfect 
patterns  of  description  to  tragic  poets.  Euripides  is  esteemed  mor* 
tender  than  Sophocles,  and  he  is  fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But, 
in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent;  his 
exix>sitions,  or  openings  of  the  subject,  are  made  in  a  less  artful 
manner;  and  the  songs  of  his  chorus,  though  remarkably  poetical, 
have,  commonly,  less  connexion  with  the  main  action,  than  those  ol 
Sophocles.     Both  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  howeveri  have  very 
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high  merit  as  imgie  poeU.  They  are  elegant  and  bea  atJfuI  in  their 
fltyle ;  just,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  thoughts ;  they  speaA  with 
die  7oice  of  nature ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  uiaij- 
eient  and  modem  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  simplicity,  they  are 
touching  and  interesting. 

The  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular,  and 
widely  different  from  what  obtains  among  ds.     Not  only  were  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  but,as 
the  Abb£  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  pro* 
▼ed,  with  much  curious  erudition,  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a 
modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of  being  set  to  notes; 
it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  recitative  between  the  actors,  and 
was  supported  by  instruments.     He  has  farther  attempted  to  prove, 
but  the  proof  seems  more  incomplete,  that  on  some  occasions,  on  the 
Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing  and  geaticulating  parts  were  divided ; 
that  one  actor  spoke,  and  another  performed  the  gestures  and  mo- 
tions corresponding  to  what  the  first'  said.    The  acton  in  tragedy 
wore  a  long  robe,  called  Syrroa,  which  flowed  upon  the  stage.  They 
were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  which  rendered  their  stature  uncom- 
monly high;  and  they  always  played  in  masks.     These  masks 
were  like  helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  mouths  of 
them  were  so  contrived,  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres;  and  the  visage 
was  so  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  dis* 
positions  of  the  persons  represented.     When,  during  the  course 
of  one  scene,  different  emotions  were  to  appear  in  the  same  person, 
the  mask  is  said  to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the  actor,  by  turn- 
ing one  or  other  profile  of  his  face  to  the  spectators,  expressed  the 
change  of  the  situation.     This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended 
with  many  disadvantages.      The  mask  must  have  deprived  the 
spectators  of  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  natural  animated 
expression  of  the  eye  and  the  countenance;  and,  joined  with  the 
other  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  dramatic  representations  of  the  ancients. 
In  defence  of  them,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that 
their  theatres  were  vastly  more  extensive  in  the  area  than  ours,  and 
filled  with  immense  crowds.    They  were  always  uncovered,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air.     The  actors  were  beheld  at  a  much  greatei 
distance,  and  of  course  much  more  imperfectly  by  the  bulk  of  the 
spectators,  which  both  rendered  their  looks  of  less  consequence,  and 
might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary  that  their  features  should 
be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  voices  enlarged,  and  their  whole 
appearance  magnified  beyond  the  life,  in  order  to  make  the  stronger 
impression.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic  spectacles  were  the  favour- 
ite entertainments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tlie  attention  given  to 
their  proper  exhibition,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  apparatus  be- 
stowed on  their  theatres,  far  exceeded  any  thing  that  has  been  at- 
tempted in  modem  ages. 

In  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  French  dramatic  writers, 
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particularly  Gorneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  tragedy  has  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity.     They  must  be  allowed  to  have  im- 
proved upon  the  ancients,  in  introducing  more  incidents,  a  greater 
variety  of  passions,  a  fuller  display  of  characters,  and  in  rendering 
the  subject  thereby  more  interesting.     They  have  studied  to  imitate 
the  ancient  models  in  regularity  of  conduct.     They  are  attentive 
to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all  the  decorums  of  sentiment  and  morali- 
ty;  and  their  style  is,  generally,  very  poetical  and  elegant     What 
an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to  censure  in  them,  is  the  want  of  fer- 
vour, strength,  and  the  natural  language  of  passion.     There  is  often 
too  much  conversation  in  their  pieces,  instead  of  action.     They 
are  too  declamatory,  as  was  before  observed,  when  they  should  be 
passionate;  too  refined,  when  they  should  be  simple.     Voltaire 
freely  acknowledges  these  defects  of  the  French  theatre.    He  ad- 
mits, that  their  best  tragedies  do  not  make  a  sufficient  impression 
on  the  heart;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  long 
fine-spun  dialogue  with  which  they  over-abound,  frequently  spread 
a  languor  over  them ;  that  the  authors  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  being 
too  tragic;  and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an  union 
of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which  characterize  the  English 
theatre,  with  the  correctness  and  decorum  of  the  French  theatre, 
would  be  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  tragedy. 

Comeille,  who  is  properly  the  father  of  French  t/agedy,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  was  unquestionably  very 
rich,  but  seemed  more  turned  towards  the  epic  than  the  tragic  vein ; 
for,  in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid,  rsther  than  tender 
and  touching.  Heisthemostdeclamatory  of  all  the  French  trage- 
dians. He  united  the  copiousness  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  Lu- 
can,  and  he  resembles  them  also  in  their  faults,  in  their  extrava- 
gance and  impetuosity.  He  has  composed  a  great  number  of  tra> 
gedies,  very  unequal  in  their  merit.  His  best  and  most  esteemed 
pieces  are,  the  Cid,  Horace,  Polyeucte,  and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Corneille.  He  want- 
ed the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Corneille's  imagination  ;  but  is 
free  from  his  bombast,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tenderness.  Few 
poets,  indeed,  are  more  tender  and  moving  than  Racine.  His  Phas- 
(Ira,  his  Andromaquc,  his  Athalie,  and  his  Mithridate,  are  excellent 
dramatic  performances,  and  do  no  small  honour  to  the  French  stage. 
His  language  an^  versification  are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all 
the  French  authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  poet- 
ical style ;  to  have  managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage 
and  facility,  and  to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Vol- 
taire has,  again  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the 
<  Chef  d'CEuvre'  of  the  French  stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  dra- 
ma, and  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion,  bui 
it  i»  less  tender  and  interesting  than  Andromaque. 

Rucine  has  formed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripides.  Il 
the  Phaedra  he  is  extremely  successful;  but  not  so,in  my  opinion^  in 
the  Iphigenie;  where  he  has  degraded  t^e  ancient  characters,  by 
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ttoaeasonable  gallantry  Achilles  is  a  Pronch  Ic  n^r ;  and  Eripbile,  a 
modern  lady.* 

Voltairey  in  several  of  bis  tragedies,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his 
predecessors.  In  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all:  in  tlie 
delicate  and  interesting  situations  which  he  has  contrived  to  intro- 
duce. In  these  lie  his  chief  strength.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exempt 
from  the  defects  of  the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wanting  force, 
and  of  being  sometimes  too  long  and  declamatory  in  his  speeches; 
but  his  characters  are  drawn  with  spirit,  his  events  are  striking,  and 
in  his  sentiments  there  is  much  elevation.  His  Zayre,  Alzire,Merop£, 
and  Orphan  of  China,  are  four  capital  tragedies,  and  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  What  one  might  perhaps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in 
the  strain  of  his  sentiments,  the  most  religious,  and  the  most  moral, 
of  all  tragic  poets. 

Though  the  musical  dramas  of  Metastasio  fulfil  not  the  character 


*  The  characteri  of  Corneille  and  Racine  are  happily  contrasted  with  each  other^ 
I&  the  following  beautifol  lines  of  a  French  poet,  which  will  gratify  levcral  readers: 

CORNEILLE. 

nium  nobilibus  majestas  evehit  alis 
Vertice  tangentem  nubes :  stant  ordine  longo 
Magnanimi  circum  heroes,  fulgentibus  onuics 
loduii  trabeis;  Polyenctus,  Cinna,  Selevcus, 
Et  Ckius,  et  nigis  signatus  Horataus  ora. 

RACINE. 

Hmic  circumvolilat  peniia  alludente  Cupido, 
Vinaila  triumpliatis  insternens  florea  scenis; 
Colligit  hcc  mollis  genius,  levibusque  catenis 
Heroes  stringit  dociles,  Phyrrhosque,iTitOM|ae, 
Pelidasque,  ac  Hippolytos/qui  sponte  sequuntor 
Serviti**«s,  facilesque  feruiit  in  vincula  palmas. 
Ingentes  niiiiirum  animos  Cornelius  ingens, 
Et  quales  habet  ipse,  suis  Iieroibus  afflat 
Sublimes  census ;  vox  nUi  roascula,  magnum  os, 
Nee  mortale  sonans.    Rapido  fluit  impetu  ▼cna. 
Vena  Sophocleis  non  inficianda  fluentis. 
Racinius  Gallis  baud  visos  ante  theatric 
Mollior  ingenio  teneros  induzit  amores. 
Magnanimos  quamvis  sensus  sub  pectore  verseC 
Agrippina,  licet  Romano  roborp  Burrhns 
Polleati  et  roagni  geiierosa  superbia  Pori 
Non  semel  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  moUia  oatum 
Credideris  vatem  ;  vox  olli  melica,  lenls 
Spintusest;  non  illeanimis  vim  concitus  infert, 
Ki  cvcot  animorum  aditus  riraatur,  et  imis 
Mentibus  occuUos,  siren  peneirabilis,  ictus 
lasinuans,  palpando  ferit,  laeditque  placendo. 
Vena  fluit  facili  non  intermtssa  nitore, 
Nee  rapidos  semper  volvit  cum  murmure  flucttts, 
Agmine  sed  leni  fluitat.     Seu  gramina  lambit 
Kiviilus,  et  CBCo  per  prata  virentia  lapsu, 
Aufugiens,  tacita  fluit  indeprensas  arena; 
Flore  mioant  ripae  illiroes;  hue  vulgiis  amantum 
Conrolat,  et  lacrymis  auget  rivalibus  undas : 
Singultus  undsB  referunt,  gemitusque  sonoros 
Ingeminant,  moUl  gemitus  imiiantt*  susurro. 

Templum  Tragoedite,  per  Fr.  Marst  e  Sooietati*  l^w. 
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o<  just  an  I  regular  tragedies,  they  approach  howevet  so  near  to  it,  tod 
{iossess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  over 
without  notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style,  the  charms  of  lyi  ic  po- 
etry, and  the  beautiesof  sentiment,  they  are  eminent.  They  abound 
in  well  contrived  and  interesting  situations.  The  dialogue,  by  its 
ctoseness  and  rapidity,  carries  a  considerable  resemblance  to  thatol 
ihe  ancient  Greek  tragedies;  and  is  both  more  animated  and  more 
natural,  than  the  long  declamation  of  the  French  theatre.  But  the 
shortness  of  the  several  dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much 
lyric  poetry  as  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition ,  often  occasions 
the  course  of  the  incidents  to  be  harried  on  too  quickly,  and  pre* 
vents  that  consistent  display  of  characters,  and  that  full  prcparathm 
of  events,  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisimilitude  to 
tracedy. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  state  of  tragedy  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  general  character  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  animated 
and  passionate  than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irregular  and  incor- 
rect, and  less  attentive  to  decorum  and  to  elegance.  The  pathetic, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  soul  of  tragedy.  The  English, 
therefore,  must  be  allotved  to  have  aimed  at  the  highest  species  of 
excellence;  though,  in  the  execution,  they  have  not  always  joined 
the  other  beauties  that  ought  to  accompany  the  pathetic. 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  on  the  English  theatre, 
is  the  great  Shakspeare.  Great  he  may  be  justly  ca!!ed,  as  the 
extent  and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  tragedy  and  come> 
dy,  are  altogether  unrivalled.*  But,  at  the  same  lime,  it  is  genius 
shooting  wild ;  deficient  in  just  taste,  and  altogether  unassisted  by 
knowledge  or  art.  Long  has  he  been  idolized  by  the  British  nation ; 
much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  him; 
criticism  has  been  drawn  to  the  very  dregs,  in  commentaries  upon 
his  words  and  witticisms ;  and  yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  doubt, 
whether  his  beauties,  or  his  faults,be  greatest.  Admirable  scenes, 
and  passages  without  number,  there  are  in  his  plays ;  passages  be- 
yond wnat  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  dramatic  writer;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  one  of  his  plays  which  can  be  called  altogether  a  good 
one,  or  which  can  be  read  with  uninterrupted  pleasure  from  begin* 
ning  to  end.  Besides  extreme  irregularities  in  conduct, and  grotesque 
mixtures  of  serious  and  comic  in  one  piece,  we  are  often  interrupted 
by  unnatural  thoughts,  harsh  expressions,  a  certain  obscure  bombast, 
and  a  play  upon  words,  which  he  is  fond  of  pursuing ;  and  these 
interruptions  to  our  pleasure  too  frequently  occur,  on  occasions, 

*  The  chanici«r  which  Dryden  has  drawn  of  Shakspeare  it  not  onty  just,  but  uncoai- 
monly  elejrant  and  happy.  *  He  wa<«  the  man,  who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  larg^est  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  iniaf^es  of  nature  were 
still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily.  When  he  de«cribas 
any  thin;,  you  more  than  see  it ;  yon  feel  it  too.  They  who  accnse  him  nf  wanting  leans- 
ini;,  gire  him  the  greatest  commendation.  He  was  nauirally  learned.  He  iH*«ded 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature.  He  looked  inward,  and  found  her  there. 
I  cannot  sar  he  i^  every  where  alike.  Were  he  so,  I  shouhl  do  him  injury,  to  rompan 
hi^^  n  to  the  ipvatest  of  mankind.  He  is  mnn^  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  deg^ 
nernting  mto  clenches ;  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great, 
some  givat  occasion  is  piaseoted  to  hnk.  Drvde:<'s  Essay  on  Draiaatic  Poctrir. 
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when  ^e  would  least  wish  to  meet  with  them.  All  these  Tault^ 
however,  Shakspeare  redeems,  by  two  of  the  greatest  excellencies 
wb'  :h  any  tragic  poet  can  possess;  his  lively  and  diversified  paint- 
ings of  character;  his  strong  and  natural  expressions  of  passion. 
These  arc  his  two  chief  virtues;  on  these  his  merit  rests.  Not* 
withstanding  his  many  absurdities,  all  the  while  we  are  reading 
bis  plays,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  we  meet 
with  men,  vulgar  perhaps  in  their  manners,  coarse  or  harsh  in 
their  sentiments,  but  still  they  are  men;  they  speak  with  human 
voices,  and  are  actuated  by  human  passions;  we  are  interested  in 
what  they  say  or  do,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  of  the  same  na* 
ture  with  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  from 
the  more  polished  and  regular,  but  more  cold  and  artificial  perform* 
toces  of  other  poets,  the  public  should  return  with  pleasure  to 
such  warm  and  genuine  representations  of  human  nature.  Shak* 
•peare  possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created,  for  himself,  a 
sort  of  world  of  preternatural  beings.  His  witches,  ghosts,  fairies, 
and  spirits  of  all  kinds,  are  described  with  such  circumstances  of 
awful  and  mysterious  solemnity,  and  '.peak  a  language  so  peculiar  to 
themselves,  as  strongly  to  affect  the  imagination.  His  two  ma^er* 
pieces,  and  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  his  genius  chiefly 
appears,  are,  Othello  and  Macbeth.  With  regard  to  his  historical 
plays,  they  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies; 
but  a  peculiar  species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  de* 
scribe  the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhibit  the 
principal  characters,  and  to  fix  our  imagination  on  the  most  interests 
ing  events  and  revolutions  of  our  own  country.* 

After  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  produce  in  the  English  lan- 
guage several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  merit  But  we 
have  not  many  dramatic  writers  whose  whole  works  are  entitled 
either  to  particular  criticism,  or  very  high  praise.  In  the  tragedies 
of  Dryden  and  Lee,  there  is  much  fire,  but  mixed  with  much  fustian 
and  rant  Lee's  Theodosius^  or  the  *  Force  of  Love,'  is  the  best 
of  his  pieces,  and,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  docs  not  want  tendeme» 
and  warmth,  though  romantic  in  the  plan,  and  extravagant  in  the  sen- 
timents. Otway  was  endowed  with  a  high  portion  of  the  tragic 
spirit;  which  appears  to  great  advantage  in  his  two  principal  trage* 
dies,  •  The  Orphan,'  and  *  Venice  Preserved.'  In  these,  he  is  perhaps 
too  tragic;  the  distresses  being  so  deep,  as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  the 
mind.  He  is  a  writer,  doubtless,  of  genius  and  strong  passion;  but 
at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  gross  and  indelicate.  No  tragedies  are 
less  moral  than  those  of  Otway.  There  are  no  generous  or  noble 
sentiments  in  them;  bat  a  licentious  spirit  often  discovers  itself. 
He  IS  the  very  opposite  of  the  French  decorum ;  and  has  contrived 
TO  introduce  oliscenity  and  indecent  allusions,  into  the  midst  of  deep 
tragedy. 


*  Sre  an  picfilent  defence  of  Shnktpeiire**  HiMoricnl  Plnyn,  nml  wreral  Just  obeer- 
wntkftw  on  his  peenliftr  exccllencief  u  a  trafic  poet,  in  Mrs.  Montaguo't  Ehuijf  on  Ciic 
wrkinf;t  and  genlm  of  Sbalu|>eaf«. 
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Rowe's  tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otway.  He  is  full 
of  elevated  and  mora)  sentiments.  The  poetry  is  often  good,  and 
the  language  always  pure  and  elegant ;  but  in  most  of  his  plays,  he  is 
too  cold  and  uninteresting;  and  flowery  rather  than  tragic.  Two, 
however,  he  has  produced,  which  desei  ve  to  be  exempted  from  this 
censure,  Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent;  in  both  of  which  there 
are  so  many  tender  and  truly  pathetic  scenes,  as  to  render  them 
lustly  favourites  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Young's  Revenge,  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and  Are: 
but  wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shocking  and 
direful  passions.  In  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  there  are  some 
fine  situations,  and  much  good  poetry.  The  two  first  acts  are  ad- 
nnrable.  The  meeting  of  Almeria  with  her  husband  Osm3''n,  in  the 
tomb  of  Adselmo,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  situations 
to  be  found  in  any  tragedy.  The  defects  in  the  catastrophe,  I  point- 
ed out  in  the  last  lecture.  Mr.  Thomson's  tragedies  are  too  full  of  stiff 
morality,  which  renders  th^^m  dull  and  formal.  Tancred  and  Sigis- 
munda,  far  excels  the  rest;  and  for  the  plot,  the  characters,  and 
sentiments,  justly  deserves  a  ptp.ce  among  the  best  English  tragedies. 
Of  later  pieces,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat 

Upon  the  whole;  reviewing  the  u^ic  compositions  of  different 
nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A  Greek  tragedy  is  the  re- 
lation of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  incident ;  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  passion  or  crime,  oftener  of  the  decree  of  the  gods,  simply 
exposed ;  without  much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  but  naturally  and 
beautifully  set  before  us;  heightened  by  the  poetry  of  the  chorus. 
A  French  tragedy,  is  a  series  of  artful  and  refined  conversations, 
founded  upon  a  variety  of  tragical  and  interesting  situations ;  carried 
on  with  little  action  and  vehemence;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty, 
and  high  propriety  and  decorum.  An  English  tragedy  is  the  com- 
bat of  strong  passions,  set  before  us  in  all  their  violence ;  producing 
deep  disasters;  often  irregularly  conducted;  abounding  in  action; 
and  filling  the  spectators  with  grief.  The  ancient  tragedies  were 
more  natural  and  simple ;  the  modern  are  more  artful  and  complex* 
Among  the  French,  there  is  more  correctness;  among  the  English 
more  fire.  Andromaquc  and  Zayre,  soften;  Othello  and  Venice 
Preserved,  rend  the  heart  It  deserves  remark,  that  three  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  the  French  tragic  theatre,  turn  wholly  up- 
on religious  subjects:  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Polyeucte  of  Cor^ 
neille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire.  The  first  is  founded  upon  a  his- 
torical passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  otiier  two,  the  distress 
arises  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  principal  personages  to 
the  Christain  faith;  and  in  ail  the  three,  the  authors  have,  with 
much  propriety,  availed  themselves  of  the  majesty  which  may  be 
derived  Irom  religious  ideas. 
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Having  treated  of  tlie  dramatic  ac- 
tion in  trniredy,  tc  treat  of  what  does 
4N]r  auilior  next  proceed  ?  What  has 
bepn  thought  by  0Otac  critics  ?  From 
whut  docas  it  appear  that  this  is  more 
■oerioiia  4han  aolid?  What  does  the 
durnity  of  tragedy,  indeed,  require? 
What  effect  may  their  hisrh  rank  pro- 
duce ;  but  to  what  doeo  it  conduce  very 
ft'ttJe :  and  whv  1  What  illustration  oi* 
Ihis  remark  follows?  Of  the  moral  cha- 
racters of  the  permns  represented,  what 
is  observed  ?  What,  in  the  conduct  of 
Cras?edy,  demands  the  poet's  greatest 
attention?  For  this  enti,  what  is  not 
necessary ;  and  why  ?  But,  withal,  of 
what  must  the  author  beware ;  and  for 
what  reason  ?  How  must  the  stings  of 
the  remorse  of  ^ilt,  ever  be  represent- 
ed ?  What  is  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the 
characters  proper  lor  tragedy;  and 
vrhy  ?■  Of  mixeti  characters,  what  is 
obacrved  ?  Of  such  persons,  what  is  far- 
ther remarked  ;  but  when  is  it  always 
more  instructive;  and  why?  Upon 
tJiese  principles,  at  what  is  our  author 
tarprised  ?  What  is  tiie  subject  of  the 
<E(iipus ;  what  does  it  excite ;  and  of  it, 
aa  it  is  cx>nducled  by  Sophocles,  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  the  subjects  of  tlie  an- 
cient Greek  tragedies,  what  must  be 
ncknowledjired  ?  With  what  wierc  they 
too  much  mixed  ?  What  instances  of 
^is  kind  are  mentioned  ?  Though  ma- 
ny moral  sentiments  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  drama,  yet  what  remark 
follows  7  How  has  modern  tragedy 
aimed  at  a  higher  object?  To  illus- 
trate tills  remark,  what  instances  are 
mentXMfied,  and  what:  is  said  of  them  ? 
In  tragedy,  what  passion  has  most  oc- 
cupied the  modem  stage  ?  Where  was 
jL  in  a  manner,  wholly  unknown? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  To  what  was 
this  owing?  What  remark  follows; 
and  on  this  subject,  what  is  the  opink>n 
of'  Voltaire  ?  To  what  does  the  mixing 
of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  important 
events  that  belong  to  the  trasric  etajre, 
tend  ?  Of  what  are  the  Doufflas  of  Mr. 
Hume,  &c.  a  sufficient  proof?  On  this 
Bubject,  what  seems  to  be  clear?  W^hat 
sort  of  love  ought  it  to  be ;  and  why  ? 
In  what  plays  are  the  bud  effects  of 
this  sufficiently  conspicuous?  Afler  the 
tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject, 
and  chosen  his  personages,  what  is  the 
next  thing  to  which  he  must  attend  ? 
Of  the  neco^ity  of  ohsiervihg  this  gene- 
ra J  rule,  what  is  observea  and  whV' 
4H 


not  ?  As  tragedy  is  the  re^kb  of  pf» 
pion,  what  follows?  What  b  a  i^rerugit- 
tive  of  genius  given  to  few  ?  What  does 
it  re(]uire ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  Of  a  person  in  what 
6ituatk)n,  is  this  the  language  ?  Vet 
what  remark  folbws  ?  What  instance 
have  we  of  it  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  Of 
it,  what  is  observed?  How  does  the 
person  who  is  liimself  concerned,  speak 
on  such  an  occasion?  Such  representa- 
tions of  passkin  in  poetry,  are  no  better 
than  what  ?  Oa  some  other  occasions, 
into  what  are  poets  too  apt  to  run ;  am! 
why  ?  By  what  examples  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ;  and  in  such  passages, 
what  do  we  see  ?  What  is  the  charac- 
ter of  language  spoken  under  the  in- 
fluence of  real  passion  ?  In  the  senti- 
ments of  real  passion,  with  what  do  we 
never  meet;  and  why?  Of  passion, 
what  is  farther  observed  ?  When  we 
examine  the  French  tragedians  by 
these  principles,  what  do  we  find  ;  ar.d 
what  remark  follows?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  Of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
what  is  here  observed;  a?id  also  of 
Shakspeare  ?  To  what  scene  (bes  our 
author  refer,  in  support  of  this  remark? 
What  is  said  of  it  ?  With  regard  Co 
moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tra- 
gedies, what  is  observed;  and  why? 
With  what  tragedies  is  this  remarkably 
the  case ;  and  what  are  they  ?  Of  whau 
however,  is  our  author  not  of  opinion ; 
and  why  ?  When  do  serious  ana  moml 
reflections  naturally  occur  to  persons  of 
all  de8criptk)ns  ?  W  hy  is  almost  every 
human  being,  then,  disposed  to  be  seri- 
ous; and,  theretbre,  what  follows? 
What  instance  is  here  given  to  illus- 
trate this  remark  ;  and  of  Addison's 
Cata  what  13  here  observed?  What 
should  the  style  and  versification  oi 
tragedy  be  ?  vV'hy  is  our  blank  verse 
happily  suited  to  this  purpose?  Why 
should  monotony,  above  all  thingt  be 
avoided  by  a  tragic  poet  ?  Into  wnai 
should  he  not  sink ;  and  what  should 
hisfetyle  always  have?  What  should 
it  assume  ?  What  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  French  tragedy  ?  What 
requires  this ;  and  why  ?  What  is  its 
eflixt?  What  docs  Voltaire  maintain  ? 
Wlmt  does  he  say  ?  Of  this  idea,  what 
is  observer!?  With  reirard  t(  what,  nee«l 
nothing  be  said ;  only  thai  they  wei-s 
what  ? 

.   Havio«4  tlius  treated  of  all  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  tragedy,  with  what  does 
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oiir  author  6or.cinde  the  subject?  Re- 
pea*  the  duptinguishinff  charaeterB  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  which  ha^e  been 
inenJoned.  From  what  were  most  of 
their  plots  taken  ?  What  instances  are ! 
firjven  ?  What  does  ^schjrlus  exhibit  ? 
What  are  his  characteristics  ?  Why  is 
he  obscure  and  difficult?  With  what 
does  he  abound ;  what  does  he  possess ; 
and  in  what  does  he  delight  ?  What 
are  heautiflil  in  their  kind,  and  strongly 
expressive  of  his  e^enius?  What  is  said 
ol'Sophoclcs?  What  eyidcnce  have  we 
iM*the  eminence  of  his  descriptive  ta- 
lent ?  How  does  he  compare  with  Eu- 
ripides ?  What  nterits  do  they  both  pos- 
sess, as  tragic  poets?  Of  theatrical 
representation  on  the  stages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  iR  observed  ?  What 
has  the  Abb*  du  Bos  proved  ?  What 
lias  he  farther  attempted  to  prove  ?  Of 
the  acton*  in  trajreny,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  is  said  of  these  masks  ? 
When  different  enrations  were  to  ap- 
pear in  the  same  person,  how  was  ine 
I'Jianp^e  expresRcd  ?  With  what  disad- 
vantaiu^es  was  this  contrivance  attend- 
ed ?  In  defenc>e  of  them,  what,  at  the 
«ame  time,  must  be  remembered  ?  In 
whose  hands  has  tragedy  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity  ?  How 
have  they  improved  upon  the  ancients? 
In  what  have  they  studied  to  imitate 
them?  To  what  are  they  attentive? 
f  n  them,  what  is  an  English  taste  most 
apt  to  censure  ?  How  is  this  defect  il- 
lustrated ?  What  does  Voltaire  admit ; 
and  what  does  he  very  candidly  mve 
as  his  judgment?  By  what  is  Cor- 
neille  distinguished?  Of  his  genius, 
what  IS  observed ;  and  why  ?  How  does 
he  compare  with  other  French  trage- 
(Uans?  What  did  he  write;  and  in 
what,  also,  did  he  resemble  them? 
What  has  he  composed ;  and  which 
are  his  best  ?  How  does  Racine  com- 
pare with  Comeille?  Of  his  tenderness, 
what  is  observed ;  and  of  what  per- 
formance.*^ what  is  remarked  ?  What 
iri  said  of  his  language  and  vcrsifica- 
\km  i  In  wliat  has  he  excelled  all  the 
French  an'hors?  What  evidence  of 
this  is  given  ;  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
ITpon  whtise  plans  has  Racine  formed 
two  ol  nis  plays ;  and  of  them,  what  is 
remarked  ?  Of  Voltaire,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  In  what  has  he  outdone  them 
all  ?  From  what  is  he  not  exempt ;  but 
how  are  his  charaeterB  drawn  ?  Which 
are  four  excelltmt  tragedies?  In  the 
strains  of  his  sentimenta  whal.  do  we 
vnexpeetedly  find  ?  What  «  «ud  ciT 


the  mnsica)  dramas  of  Metastasiu/ 
For  what  are  they  eminent ;  imd  lo 
what  do  they  abound?  Ofthedkdogiav 
what  is  observed  7  What  remark  U- 
kws?  To  speak  of  what  do  we  now  pro- 
ceed ;  and  what  is  their  i^eneral  dui- 
racter  7  As  the  pathetic  n  the  09ul  id 
tragedy,  what  follows  7  What  is  toe 
first  object  which  presents  itself  In  u% 
on  the  English  tneatre?  What  m 
his  merits;  and  what  are  his  faints ^ 
What  are  his  two  chief  virtues?  How 
is  this  illustrated  7  What,  then^ire,  is 
no  matter  of  wonder?  What  ment 
does  Shttkspeare  likewise  poasera? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Which  arehii 
two  irasterpieoes  ?  Of  his  historical 
plays,  what  is  observed  7  After  the  age 
of  8haksneare,  what  can  we  proilaee ; 
but  what  have  we  not  7  OfDrydenand 
Lee,  and  of  Lee's  Theodosius,  what  is 
observed  ?  With  what  was  Otway  en- 
dowed, and  where  do^  it  appear  to 
great  advantage?  Of  ^^ese,  what  ii 
farther  remarked  7  What  does  he  pw- 
sess?  In  what  does  Ms  want  of  morali- 
ty  appear ;  of  what  is  he  the  oopoeile ; 
and  what  has  he  contrived  to  do  7  How 
do  Ro  we^  tragedies  compare  with  those 
of  Otway  ?  To  this  remark,  what  twc 
exceptions  are  there ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them  7  What  is  said  of  Dr.  Young^ 
Revenjre ;  and  of  Congreve's  Moom- 
ing  Bnde  7  Of  Mr.  Thompson's  trage- 
dies, what  is  remarked  7  Vrhich  far  ex- 
cels the  rest,  and  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
On  reviewing  the  trap^  compositianv 
of  diflerent  nations,  what  conclusiaiii 
arise  7  In  what  did  the  ancients  and  in 
what  do  the  modems  excel  7  How  ds 
the  French  and  the  EngKili  eomjiare; 
and  what  illustration  follows?  WfaM 
deserves  remark ;  and  on  what  are  they 
respectively  founded  7 
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COMEDY. 

C(ii»0T  ia  rafficieDtiv  discriminated  from  traj^y,  by  its  general 
■pint  and  strain.  While  pity  and  terror,  and  the  other  strong  pa»- 
sions^ferm  the  province  of  the  latter,  the  chief  or  rather  sole  instro* 
■sent  of  the  former  is  ridicule.  Comedy  proposes  for  its  object 
neither  the  gveat  sufferings  nor  the  great  crimes  of  men ;  but  tneir 
follies  and  slighter  vices,  those  parts  of  their  character  which  raise 
to  beholders  a  sense  of  impropriety,  which  expose  them  to  be  cen- 
sured and  laughed  at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublescHn# 
in  civil  society. 

This  general  idea  of  comedy,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the  im» 
proprieties  and  foUies  of  mankind,  is  an  idea  very  moral  and  useful. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  general  plan  of  this  kind  of  com- 
|)ositioo,  that  renders  it  liable  to  censuie.  To  polish  the  manners 
of  men,  to  promote  attention  to  the  proper  decorums  of  social  be- 
haviouTy  and  above  all,  to  render  vice  ridiculous,  is  doing  real  service 
to  the  worid.  Many  vices  miglit  be  more  successfully  exploded,  by 
employing  ridicule  against  them,  than  by  serious  attacks  and  argu- 
ments. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  an 
instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  managed  by  unskilful,  or  im- 
proper hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its  doing  mischief,  instead  of  good, 
to  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from  being,  as  some  have  maintained 
it  to  be,  a  proper  test  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mis 
lead,  and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws  upon  its  objects: 
and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  judge,  whether  these  colours  be  na- 
tural and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  truth  and 
«rror.  Lieentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  class,  have  too 
ttften  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters  and  ob- 
jects which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a  fault,  not  owing  to  the 
nature  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  writers  of  it  In 
the  hands  of  a  loose,  immoral  author,  comedy  will  mislead  and  cor^ 
lupt ;  while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,  it  will 
fie  not  only  a  gay  and  innocent,  but  a  laudable  and  useful  entertain- 
ment. French  comedy  is  an  excellent  school  of  manners;  while 
English  comedy  has  been  too  often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  rules  respecting  the  dramatic  action,  which  I  delivered  in  the 
lint  lecture  upon  trage^ly,  belong  equally  to  comedy ;  and  hence, 
uf  course,  our  disquisitions  concerning  it  are  shortened.  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  eomposition,  that  there 
be  a  proper  unity  of  action  and  subject,  that  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  be,  as  much  as  possible,  preserved ;  that  is,  that  the  time  of 
the  action  be  brought  within  reasonable  bounds;  and  the  place  of 
Uie  aerion  ne^'cr  chav^ged,  at  least,  not  during  the  cimrse  of  each 
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act ;  that  the  several  scenes  or  successive  conversations  be  properly 
linked  together;  that  the  stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the 
act  closes ;  and  that  the  reason  should  appear  to  us,  why  the  per- 
sonages who  fill  up  the  different  scenes,  enter  and  go  off  the  stage, 
^t  the  time  when  they  are  made  to  do  so.  The  scope  of  all  these 
niles,  I  showed,  was  to  brin^  Jie  imitation  as  near  as  possible  to 
probability ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  any  imitation  giv- 
ing us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires,  perhaps,  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in  tragedy.  For  the  action  of 
comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  tragedy,  more  like 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common  life,  we  judge  more  easi- 
ly of  what  is  probable,  and  are  more  hurt  by  the  want  of  it  The 
probable  and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in 
the  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  introduced,  are 
the  great  foundation,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of  the  whole 
t>eaaty  of  comedy. 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any  country,  or  to  any 
age.  The  tragic  poet  may  lay  his  scene  in  whatever  region  he 
pleases.  He  may  form  his  subject  upon  the  history,  either  of  his 
own,  or  of  a  foreign  country;  and  he  may  take  it  from  any  period 
that  is  agreeable  to  him,  however  remote  in  time.  The  reverse  of 
this  holds  in  comedy,  for  a  clear  and  obvious  reason.  In  the  great 
vices,  great  virtues,  and  high  passions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages 
resemble  one  another;  and  are  therefore  equally  subjects  for  the  tra- 
gic muse.  But  those  decorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discrimi- 
nations of  character,  which  afford  subject  for  comedy,  change  with 
the  differences  of  countries  and  times;  and  can  never  be  so  well  un- 
derstood by  foreigners,  as  by  natives.  Wo  weep  for  the  heroes  ol 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for  those  of  our  own  country ; 
but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridicule  of  such  manners  and  such  cha« 
rccters  only,  as  we  see  and  know ;  and  therefore  the  scene  and  subject 
of  comedy,  should  always  be  laid  in  o  .r  own  country,  and  in  our  own 
times.  The  comic  poet  who  aims  at  correcting  improprieties  and 
follies  of  behaviour,  should  study  Uo  catch  the  manneis  living  as 
they  rise.'  It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a  tale  of  the  last 
age,  or  with  a  Spanish  or  a  French  intrigue,  but  to  give  us  pictures 
taken  from  among  ourselves;  to  satirize  reigning  and  present  vices; 
to  exhibit  to  \he  age  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  humours,  its 
follies,  and  its  extravagances.  It  is  only  by  laying  his  plan  in  this 
manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the  entertainment 
which  he  gives  us.  Plautus,  it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow 
this  rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their  comedies  in  Greece,  an<{ 
adopted  the  Greek  laws  and  customs.  But  it  mu.^t  be  remembered, 
that  comedy  was,  in  their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome; 
and  that  then  they  contented  themselves  with  imitating,  often  with 
translating  merely,  the  comedies  of  Menander,  and  other  Greek 
writers.  In  after  times,  it  is  known  that  the  Romans  \\ad  the  *Co- 
moedia  Togata,'  or  what  was  founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  well 
u  the  ^Comqedia  Paliiata,'  or  what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

Comedy  may  be  divided  mto  two  kinds:  comedy  of  character. 
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and  comedy  of  intrigue.  In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  the  action  oi 
the  play,  is  made  the  principal  object.  In  the  former,  the  display 
of  some  peculiar  character  is  chiefly  aimed  at;  the  action  is  contri- 
red  altogether  with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  is  treated  as  subordinate 
to  it  The  French  abound  most  in  comedies  of  character.  All 
Moliere's  capital  pieces  are  of  this  sort;  his  Avare,  for  instance, 
Misanthrope,  Tartufie;  and  such  are  Destouches^  also,  and  those  of 
the  other  chief  French  comedians.  The  English  abound  more  in 
comedies  of  intrigue.  In  the  plays  of  Congreve,.  and,  in  general, 
in  all  our  comedies,  there  is  much  more  story,  mote  bustle,  and  ac- 
tion, than  on  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition  us  proper  advantiige, 
these  two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  Without  some 
interesting  and  well-conducted  story,  mere  conversation  is  apt  to  be> 
come  insipid.  There  should  be  always  as  'much  intrigue  as  to  give 
us  something  to  wish,  and  something  to  fear.  The  incidents  should 
bo  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce  striking  situations,  and  to  fix 
our  attention;  while  they  afford  at  the  same  time  a  proper  field  foi 
the  exhibition  of  character.  For  the  poet  must  never  forget,  that 
to  exhibit  characters  and  manners,  is  his  principal  object.  The  ac- 
tion in  comedy,  though  it  demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it 
animated  and  natural,  is  a  less  significant  and  important  part  of  the 
performance,  than  the  action  in  tragedy:  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what 
men  say,  and  how  they  behave,  that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than 
•vhat  they  suffer.  Hence  it  is  a  great  fault  to  overcharge  it  with  too 
much  intrigue;  and  those  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  were  fashion* 
able  for  a  while,  carried  on  by  perplexed  apartments,  dark  entries, 
and  disguised  habits,  are  now  justly  condemned  and  laid  aside :  for 
by  such  conduct,  the  main  use  of  comedy  was  lost.  The  attention 
of  the  spectators,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  any  display  of 
characters,  wasfixed  upon  the  surprising  turns  and  revolutions  of  the 
intrigue;  and  comedy  was  changed  into  a  mere  novel. 

In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of  the  most  common  faults 
of  comic  writers,  is  the  carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond  life.  Where- 
ever  ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  hit  the 
precise  point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  buffoonery  begins.  When 
the  miser,  for  instance,  in  Plautus,  searching  the  person  whom  he 
suspects  for  having  stolen  his  casket,  after  examining  first  l\is  right 
hand,  and  then  his  left,  cries  out '  Ostende  etiam  tertiam/  *  show  me 
your  third  hand/  (a  stroke  too  which  Moliere  has  copied  from  him) 
there  is  no  one  but  must  be  sensible  of  the  extravagance.  Certaio 
degrees  of  exaggeration  are  allowed  to  the  comedian ;  but  there 
are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  good  taste;  and  supposing  the  mi* 
•er  to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by  Uis  jealousy  and  his  suspicions, 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  in  his  wits  suspecting  another 
of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
another;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  characters,  and  the  intro- 
ducing them  always  in  pairs*  and  by  opposites,  give  too  theatrical  and 
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ftfiectecl  an  air  to  the  piece.  This  is  become  too  common  a  resource 
ef  comic  writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their  characters,  and  display 
them  to  more  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  violent  and  impatient  per- 
son arrives  upon  the  stage,  the  spectator  knows  tha^  in  the  nexl 
scene,  he  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  mild  and  good-natured  man ; 
or  if  one  of  the  lovers  introduced  be  remarkably  gay  and  airy,  we 
are  sure  that  his  companion  is  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  lover;  like 
Frankly  and  Bellamy,  Clarinda  and  Jacintha,  in  Dr.  Hoadly's  Sus- 
picious Husband.  Such  production  of  characters  by  pairs,  is  like 
the  employment  of  the  fisure  antithesis  in  discourse,  which,  as  I  for- 
merly observed,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  occasions,  but  is  too  ap- 
parently a  rhetorical  artifice.  In  erery  sort  of  composition,  the  per- 
fection of  art  is  to  conceal  art  A  masterly  writer  will,  therefore, 
give  us  his  characters,  distinguished  rather  by  such  shades  of  diversity 
as  are  commonly  found  in  society,  than  marked  with  such  strong  o|> 
positions,  as  are  rarely  brought  into  actual  contrast  in  any  of  tha 
circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  ought  to  be  pore,  elegant,  and  lively;  very 
seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tone  of  polite  conversation 
and,  upon  no  occasion,  descending  into  vulgar,  mean,  and  gross  ex- 
pressions. Here  the  French  rhyme,  which  in  many  of  their  come- 
dies they  have  preserved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural  bondage.  Certain- 
ly,  if  prose  belongs  to  any  composition  whatever,  it  is  to  that  which 
imitates  the  conversation  of  men  in  ordinary  life.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  in  writing  comedy,  and  one^too,  upon  which 
the  success  of  it  very  much  depends,  is  to  maintain,  throughout,  a 
current  of  easy,  genteel,  unaffected  dialogue,  without  pertness  and 
flippancy ;  without  too  much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit ;  without 
dulness  and  formality.  Too  few  of  our  English  comedies  are  dis- 
tinguished for  this  happy  turn  of  conversation ;  most  of  them  are 
liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Careless  Husband,  and,  perhaps,  wo  may  add  the  Provoked  Husband, 
and  the  Suspicious  Husband,  seem  to  have  more  merit  than  most  of 
them,  for  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concerning  the 
general  principles  of  this  species  of  dramatic  writing,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  spirit  will  be  still  better  under- 
stood, by  a  short  history  of  its  progress ;  and  a  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  authors  of  different  nations. 

Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient  among 
the  Greeks  than  comedy.  We  have  fewer  lights  concerning  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most  probable  Is,  that, 
tike  the  other,  it  took  its  rise  accidentally  from  the  diversions  pecu- 
liar to  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  from  Thespis  and  his  cart:  till^by 
degrees,  it  diverged  into  an  entertainment  of  a  quite  different  na« 
ture  from  solemn  and  heroic  tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three 
stages  of  comedy  among  the  Greeks ;  which  they  call  the  ancient, 
the  middle,  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire  against 
particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  the  stage  bj 
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naive.  Of  this  nature  are  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  eleven  of 
which  are  still  extant;  plays  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wholly 
different  from  all  compositions  which  have,  since  that  age,  home 
the  name  of  comedy.  They  show  what  a  turbulent  and  licentious 
republic  that  of  Athens  was,  and  what  unrestrained  scope  the  Athe- 
nians gave  to  ridicule,  when  they  could  suffer  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  their  state,  their  generals,  and  their  magistrates,  Cleoii, 
i«amachus,  Nicias,  Alcihiades,  not  to  mention  Socrates  the  philoso- 
pher, and  Euripides  the  poet,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  oi 
comedy.  Several  of  Aristophanes'  plays  are  wholly  political  satires 
upon  public  management,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  and  states- 
men, during  the  Peioponnesian  war.  They  are  so  full  of  political 
allegories  and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them  with* 
out  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  They 
abound,  too,  with  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly  of 
Kuripides;  to  whom  the  author  bore  much  enmity,  aad  has  written 
two  comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  satire,  and  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Genius  and  force  he  displays  upon  many  occasions;  bul 
his  performances,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  us  any 
high  opinion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age.  They  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  been  composed  for  the  mob.  The  ridicule  employed  in 
them  is  extravagant ;  the  wit,  for  the  most  part,  buffoonish  and  farci- 
cal; the  personal  raillery,  biting  and  cruel;  and  the  obscenity  that 
reigns  in  them,  is  gross  and  intolerable.  The  treatment  given  by 
this  comedian,  to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  in  his  play  of 'The 
Clouds,'  is  well  known;  but  however  it  might  tend  to  disparage  So- 
crates in  the  public  esteem,  P.  Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  6reo« 
makes  it  appear,  that  it  could  not  have  been,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  cause  of  decreeing  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  which 
did  not  happen  fill  twenty-three  years  after  the  representation  ot 
Aristophanes'  Clouds.  There  is  a  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  playn; 
hat  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is  partly  serious,  partly  comic , 
sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes  addresses  the  spectators, 
defends  the  author,  and  attacks  his  enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacking  per- 
sous  on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus  also  was, 
at  this  period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  having  been  an 
instrument  of  too  much  license  and  aDuse.  Then,  what  is  called 
thf  middle  comedy,  took  rise  ;  which  was  no  other  than  an  elusion 
of  the  law.  Fictitious  names,  indeed,  were  employed;  hut  living 
perM>ns  were  still  attacked  ;  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  auflSciently  known.  Of  these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains. 
To  them  succeeded  the  new  comedy;  when  the  stage  being  oblig- 
ed to  desist  wholly  from  personal  ridicule,  became,  what  it  is  now, 
tlie  picture  of  manners  and  characters,  but  not  of  particular  persons. 
Menander  was  the  most  distinguished  author,  of  this  kind,  among 
the  Greek:«;  and  both  from  the  imitations  of  him  by  Terence,  and 
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Ihe  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch,  we  have  much  reason  to  re- 
gret that  his  writings  have  perished  ;  as  he  appears  lo  have  rei'orn^ 
e.'i,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  public  taste,  and  to  have  set  the 
model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy,  among 
ihc  ancients,  are  the  piays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  both  of^  whotr 
were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.  Plautus  is  distinguished  lor 
very  expressive  language,  and  a  great  d^ree  of  the  vis  comira 
As  he  wrote  in  sn  early  period,  he  bears  several  marks  of  the  rude- 
ness of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Romans,  in  his  time.  He 
opens  his  piays  with  prologues,  which  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  sul>- 
ject  of  the  whole  piece.  The  representation  too,  aud  the  action  of 
the  comedy,  are  son>etimes  confounded  ;  the  actor  departing  from 
his  character  and  addressing  the  audience.  There  is  too  much  loiv 
wit  and  scurrility  in  Plautus;  too  much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play 
upon  words.  But  withal,  he  displays  more  variety  and  more  foice 
than  Terence.  His  characters  are  always  strongly  marked,  though 
M>metimes  coarsely.  His  Amphy Irion  has  been  copied  l)oth  by  Mo> 
liere  and  by  Dry  den;  and  his  Miser  a]so^(in  the  Audularia  )  is  the 
foundation  of  a  capital  play  of  Moliere's,  which  has  been  once  and 
again  imitated  on  the  English  stage.  Than  Terence,  nothing  can 
be  more  delicate,  more  polished,  and  elegant  His  style  is  a  model 
of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Latinity.  His  dialogue  is  always  de- 
cent and  correct;  and  he  possesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the  art  oi 
relating  with  that  beautiful  picturesque  simplicity,  which  never 
fails  to  please.  His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable.  The 
situations  which  he  introduces  are  often  tender  a'ld  in'.eresting ;  and 
many  of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.  Hence,  he  may  be  consider 
ed  as  the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has  of  Ute  years 
been  revived,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speaL 
If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightliness  and  strength.  Both  in 
his  characters,  and  in  his  plots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  uni- 
formity throughout  all  his  plays;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  said 
not  to  have  equalled  him.*  In  order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author, 
an  union  would  be  requisite  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the 
grace  and  correctness  of  Teience. 

When  we  entei  on  the  view  of  modern  comedy,  one  of  the  first 
objects  which  presents  itself,  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  has  been 
remarkably  fertile  in  dramatic  productions.  Lopez  de  Vega,  Guillin, 
and  Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.  Lopez  de  Vega,  v/ho 
IS  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is  said  to  have  written  above  a 
thousand  piays;  but  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  his  productions 
will  be  diminished,  by  being  informed  of  their  nature.     From  the 


*  Julius  Oixar  hut  g\wen  ui  Hm  opinion  or  Terei>ce,  la  thr  following  lioes,  which 
preit^rvMl  in  the  life  of  Teiciice,  Hsc-rilM**!  to  Suetonius : 

Tu  quoque.  tu  in  Mimniis,  o  dhnidiiite  Menander, 
Poneris,  et  merito  pnri  st^rnionis  i»iiMiior ; 
Lenlbus  ntque  iilinHin  script  is  adjimcts  foret  vis 
Comicii,  ut  aequAto  virtiiA  |)olleret  honore 
Cum  GrsBcis,  neque  in  hac  despectns  parte  jaeeftt } 
ITnmn  hoc  nsaccroi  et  doleo  lib*  dccss«  Tercoti 
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leeount  which  M.  Perron  de  Castera,  a  French  writer,  givi^  o( 
them,  it  wouio  seem  that  our  Shakspeare  is  perfectly  a  regular  and 
methodical  author,  in  comparison  of  Lopez.  He  throws  aside  all 
regard  to  the  three  unities,  or  to  any  of  ihe  established  forms  of  dra- 
matic writing.  One  play  often  includes  many  years,  nay,  the  whole 
life  of  a  man.  The  scene,  during  the  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the 
next  in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Africa.  His  plays  are  mostly  of  the 
historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  the  country;  and  il\ey  are 
^nerally,  a  sort  of  tragic-comedies ;  or  a  mixture  of  heroic  speeches, 
serious  incidents,  war  and  slauf^hter,  with  much  ridicule  and  buf- 
ibonery.  Angels  and  gods,  virtues  and  vices,  christain  religion  and 
pagan  mythology,  are  all  frequently  jumbled  together.  In  short, 
they  are  all  plays  like  no  other  dramatic  compositions;  full  of  the  ro* 
mantic  and  extravagant.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of 
genius,  and  much  force  of  imagination;  many  well  drawn  charac* 
ters;  many  happy  situations;  many  striking  and  interesting  surpri- 
ses ;  and  from  the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dramatic  writers 
of  other  countries  are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  their  materials. 
He  himself  apologizes  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  composi- 
tion, from  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in 
a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and  surprising  adventures,  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  intrigues,  much  more  than  in  a  natural  and  regularly  con- 
ducted story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are,  that  it  is 
correct,  chaste,  and  decent.  Several  writers  of  considerable  note  it 
has  produced,  such  as  Kegnard,  Dufresny,  Dancourt,  and  Marivaux ; 
but  the  dramatic  author,  in  whom  the  French  glory  most,  and  whom 
they  justly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous 
Moliere.     There  is,  indeed,  no  author  in  all  the  fruitful  and  distin- 

Kished  age  of  Louis  XIV.  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
oliere,  or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection 
in  his  own  art,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics. 
Vi/ltaire  boldly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of 
any  age  or  country  ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere  par> 
tiality ;  for,taking  him  upon  the  whole,  I  know  none  who  deserves  to 
he  preferred  to  him,  Molinreisalwaysthesatiristonly  of  vice  or  folly. 
He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  just- 
ly. He  possessed  strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  plea- 
santry ;  and  his  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.  His  comedies  in  verse, 
such  as  the  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  ofdignified  comedy, 
in  which  vice  is  exposed  in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.  In 
his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  there 
is  never  any  thing  found  to  offend  a  modest  ear,  or  to  throw  con- 
tempt on  sobriety  and  virtue.  Together  with  those  high  qualities, 
Moliere  has  also  defects  which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  pa- 
negyrist, candidly  admits.  He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happi 
r*i  the  unravelling  of  his  plots.  Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exhi- 
bition of  characters,  than  to  the  conduct  of  the  intrigue,  his  unr&veU 
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line  is  freqnenlly  brought  on  with  too  little  preparation,  and  in  an  im- 
prolMible  manner.  In  his  verse  comedies^  he  is  sometimes  net  sallS- 
ciently  interesting^  and  too  full  of  long  speeches;  and  in  his  more 
risible  pieces  in  prose,  he  is  censured  for  being  too  farcical.  Pew 
writers,  however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the  spirit,  or  attained  the  tme 
end  of  comedy  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole,  as  Moliere.  His  Tar- 
taffe,  in  the  style  of  grave  comedy,  and  his  Avare,  in  the  gay,  are 
accounted  his  two  capital  productions. 

From  the  English  theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  greater 
variety  of  original  characters  in  comedy,  and  bolder  strokes  of  wit 
and  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other  modern  stage.  Hu* 
mour  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  English  ns* 
tion.  The  nature  of  such  a  free  government  as  ours ;  and  that  an* 
restrained  liberty  which  our  manners  allow  to  every  man,  of  living 
entirely  after  his  own  taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singu* 
larity  of  character,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forms. 
Whereas,  in  France,  the  influence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  more  e^ 
tablished  subordination  of  ranks,  and  the  universal  observance  of  the 
forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  uniformity 
over  the  outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  men.  Hence, comedy 
has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can  flow  with  a  much  freer  vein,in  Bri- 
tain than  in  France.  But  it  is  extremely  unfortunate,  that,  togethci 
with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  comic  spirit  in  Britain,  there 
should  have  been  joined  such  a  spirit  of  indecency  and  licentiousness, 
as  has  disgraced  English  comedy  beyond  that  of  any  nation,  since 
the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The  first  age.  however,  of  English  comedy,  was  not  infected  by 
this  spirit  Neither  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  nor  those  of  Bea 
Jonson,  can  be  accused  of  immoral  tendency.  Shakspeare's  gen- 
eral character,  which  I  gave  in  the  last  lecture,  appears  with  as  great 
advantage  in  his  comedies  as  in  his  tragedies;  a  strong,  fertile,  and 
creative  genius,  irregular  in  conduct,  employed  too  often  in  amusing 
the  mob,  but  singularly  rich  and  happy  in  the  description  of  charac- 
ters and  manners.  Jonson  is  more  regular  in  the  conduct  of  his 
pieces,  but  stiff  and  pedantic;  though  not  destitute  of  dramatic  ge- 
nms.  In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  much  fancy  and  in- 
vention appear,  and  several  beautiful  passages  may  be  found.  But, 
in  general,  they  abound  with  romantic  and  improbable  incidents,  witli 
overcharged  and  unnatural  characters,  and  with  coarse  and  gross  al- 
lusions. These  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the  change  of  public 
mannens,  and  of  the  turn  of  conversation,  since  their  time,  are  now 
become  too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable.  For  we  must  observe, 
that  comedy,  depending  much  on  the  prevailing  modes  of  extornal 
behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated  than  any  other  species  of  wri- 
ting: and.  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us,  and  loses  itA  power 
of  pleasing.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  comedies 
of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  manners  is  more  sensible 
and  strikmg,  than  in  any  foreign  production.  In  our  own  country, 
the  present  mode  of  h«».iaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness 
and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  uncouth;  whereas,  in  the  writ 
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ings  of  foreigners,  we  are  less  acquainteil  with  any  standard  of  tliis 
kind,  and,  of  course,  are  less  hurt  by  the  want  of  it  Plautus  appear. ' 
ed  more  antiquated  to  the  Romans,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  than 
he  does  now  to  us.  It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's  uncommon 
genius,  that,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  his  character  o( 
Palstaffis  to  this  day  admired,  and  his  **  Merry  wives  of  Windsor'* 
read  with  pleasure. 

It  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  11.  thal^ 
the  licentiousness  which  was  observed,  at  that  period,  to  infect  the 
court,  and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  ujion 
comedy  as  its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  whole  century,  retained 
possession  of  it  It  was  then,  first,  that  the  rake  became  the  pre- 
dominant character,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  hero  of  every 
comedy.  The  ridicule  was  thrown,  not  upon  vice  and  folly,  but 
much  more  commonly  upon  chastity  and  sobriety.  At  the  end  of 
the  play,  indeed,  the  rake  is  commonly,  in  appearance,  reformed, 
and  professes  that  he  is  to  become  a  sober  man ;  but  throughout  the 
play,  he  is  set  up  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman;  and  the  agree- 
able impression  made  by  a  sort  of  sprightly  licentiousness,  is  left 
upon  the  imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurable  enjoymetit 
o{  life;  while  the  reformation  passes  slightly  away,  as  a  matter  of 
men  form.  To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertain 
ments  as  these  tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Yet  this  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  upon 
the  comic  stage  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  but  throughout  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  and  down  to  the  days  of  king  George  11. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the  resto- 
ration; in  whose  comedies,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  found  many 
strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and  visible  marks 
of  hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  he  went  along 
with  the  manners  of  the  times;  and  has  carried  through  all  his  com(:- 
dies,  that  vein  of  dissolute  licentiousness  which  was  then  fashiona- 
ble. In  some  of  them,  the  indecency  was  so  gross,  as  to  occasion, 
even  in  that  age,  a  prohibition  of  being  brought  upon  the  stage.* 

Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy,  of  greatest  note,  have  been 
Gibber,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve.  Gibber  has  written 
a  great  many  comedies;  and  though  in  several  of  them  there  be  , 
much  sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet 
they  are  so  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to  have  gene- 
rally sunk  into  obscurity,  except  two  which  have  always  continucu 
in  high  favour  with  the  public,  *The  Careless  Husband,'  and  *Th« 
Provoked  Husband.'  The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and 
easy  turn  of  the  dialogue;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate 
scene,  is  tolerably  moral, too,in  the  conduct    and  in  the  tendency. 

*  *The  mirth  which  he  excites  in  comFdjr  will,  perhaps,  be  found  not  lo  much  lo 
•rise  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character,  nicely  distinguished,  aii«I 
diligently  pursued,  as  from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and  surprises,  from 
jests  of  action,  rather  than  sentiment.  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  passionate,  h« 
teems  to  have  had,  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  poets:  if  not  always  a  pl**giary, 
yetf  at  least,  ao  imitator.'  Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden. 
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The  latter,  'The  Provoked  Husband/  (which  was  the  joint  prcduc* 
lion  of  Van  burgh  and  Gibber,)  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
comedy  in  the  English  language.  It  is  liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical 
objection,  of  having  a  double  plot;  as  the  incident  of  the  Wrong- 
iiead  family,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley's,  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  But  this  irregularity  is  compensated  by  the 
natural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  hu- 
mour with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised  to  find  so 
unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such  loose  authors ; 
ibr,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to  expose  licentiousness  and 
(oily ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any  stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit,  wit,  and  ease ;  but  he  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  gross  and  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  of 
all  our  comedians.  His  ^  Provoked  Wife'  is  full  of  such  indecent 
sentiments  and  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  out  of  all  reputable 
society.  His  *  Relapse'  is  equally  censurable ;  and  these  are  his 
only  two  considerable  pieces.  Congreve  is,  unquestionably,  a  wri- 
ter of  genius.  He  is  lively,  witty,  and  sparkling;  full  of  character, 
and  full  of  action.  His  chief  fault,  as  a  comic  writer,  is,  that  he 
overflows  with  wit  It  is  often  introduced  unseasonably;  and,  al- 
most every  where,  there  is  too  great  a  proportion  of  it  for  natural 
well-bred  conversation.*  Farquhar  is  a  light  and  gay  writer ;  less  cor- 
rect and  less  sparkling  than  Congreve ;  but  he  has  more  ease ;  and 
1  perhaps  fully  as  great  a  share  of  the  vis  comica.  The  two  best  and 
east  exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the  '  Recruiting  Officer,'  and  the 
*  Beaux  Stratagem.'  1  say,  the  least  exceptionable;  for,  in  general, 
the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and  Farquhar's  plays  is  immoral. 
Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose  intrigue,  and  the  life  of 
licentiousness,  arc  the  objects  continually  held  up  to  view ;  as  if  the 
assembiiesof  a  great  and  polished  nation  could  be  amused  with  none 
bu!  vicious  objects.  The  indelicacy  of  these  writers,  in  the  female 
characters  which  they  introduce,  is  particularly  remarkable.  No- 
thing can  be  more  awkward  than  tjielr  representations  of  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  female  charac* 
ters  in  their  plays  except  two :  women  of  loose  principles ;  or,  when 
a  virtuous  character  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of  affected 
manners. 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated  co- 
medians, is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe.  Accustomed  to 
the  indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  witli  the  wit  and 
humour  of  it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escapes  our  observation. 
But  all  foreigners,  the  French  especially,  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
better  regulated,  aud  more  decent  stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise 
and  astonishment  Voltaire,  who  is,  assuredly,  none  of  the  most 
austere  moralists,  plumes  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  bun- 


*  Or  Johnson  say*  of  h'ttn,  in  his  Life,  that  *  his  personajpes  are  a  kind  of  intellect  ual 
flRdii*tor8;  every  sentence  is  to  ward,  or  to  strike;  the  contest  of  smartness  1%  uevai 
Miieimitted  ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor,  playiu^to  and  fro,  with  alternate  corruscaiions. 
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wSance  of  the  French  theatre;  and  says,  that  Ihe  language  of  Eng- 
Hsh  comedy  is  the  language  of  debauchery,  not  of  politeness.  M. 
Morale,  in  his  letters  upon  the  French  and  Knglish  nations,  ascrihr.i 
ihe  corruption  of  manners  in  London  to  comedy,  as  its  chief  c^uri... 
Their  comedy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  no  other  country;  it  is  the 
school  in  which  the  youth  of  hoth  sexes  familiarize  themselves  with 
vice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere  gayety. 
As  for  comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in  his  observations 
upon  iVamatic  poetry,  the  English  have  none;  they  have  in  their 
place,  latires,  full,  indeed,  of  eayetyand  force,  but  without  morals, 
and  without  taste ;  .mns  mceurs^  el  saiiA  goui.  There  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  thnt  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  should 
have  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of  Eng- 
lish comedy,  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used ; 
concluding  his  invective  against  it  in  these  words:  ^How  odious 
ought  those  writers  to  be,  who  thus  spi*ead  infection  through  their 
native  country,  employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from 
their  Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  and  disfigure  his  creatures.  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve 
did  not  rack  him  with  remorse,  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have 
be<^n  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue/     Vol.  11.  479. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that  of 
idle  years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take  place  in  English 
comedy.  We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of  making  our  public 
entertainments  rest  wholly  upon  profligate  characters  and  scenes; 
and  our  later  comedies,  of  any  reputation,  are  much  purified  from 
the  licentiousness  of  former  times.  If  ♦*>«*y  h^ve  not  the  spirit,  the 
ease,  and  the  wit  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  in  which  respect  they 
must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  deficient ;  this  praise,  however, 
they  justly  merit,  of  being  innocent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more  chaste 
and  inoffensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years,  produced  a 
species  of  comedy,  of  a  still  graver  turn  than  any  that  I  have  yet 
mentioned.  This,which  is  call«>:!  the  serious,  or  tender  comedy,  and 
was  termed  by  its  opposers,  Lit  ComSdie  Larmoyante^  is  not  altoge- 
ther a  modern  invention.  Several  of  Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andria, 
in  particular,  partake  of  tliis  character;  and  as  we  know  that  Terence 
copied  Menander,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  coro&: 
dies,  also,  were  of  the  same  kind.  The  nature  of  this  composition 
does  not  by  any  means  exclude  gayetv  and  ridicule;  but  it  lays  the 
chief  stress  upon  tender  and  interesting  situations;  it  aims  at  being 
sentimental,  and  touching  the  heart  by  mcansof  the  capital  incidents; 
it  makeu  our  plea>>urc  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  laughter  which  it 
excites,  as  from  the  tears  of  affection  and  joy  which  it  draws  forth. 

In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy  which  a|^ 
proaclies  to  this  character,  and  ii  has  always  been  favourably  receiv- 
ed by  the  public.  In  French,  there  are  several  dramatic  com]M>si- 
tions  of  this  kind,  which  possess  considerable  merit  and  reputation 
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meh  as  the  Melatiid^),  and  Pr€jugi  a  la  Mode*  of  La  Chaussle 
the  Pere  de  Famille,  of  Diderot;  the  Cenie,  of  Mad.  GraflBgny; 
and  the  Nanine,  and  L'Enfant  Prodigue,  of  Voltaire. 

When  this  form  of  comedy  first  appeared  in  France,  it  excited  a 
^reat  controversy  among  the  critics.  It  was  objected  to,  as  a  dan* 
^erous  and  unjustifiable  innovation  in  eompositon.  It  is  not  tragody^ 
f  >>r  it  does  not  involve  us  in  sorrow.  By  what  name  then  can  it  be 
called?  or  what  pretentions  hath  it  to  be  eonapreheoded  under  dra- 
matic writing?  But  this  was  trifling,  in  the  most  egregious  inaimer» 
with  critical  names  and  distinctions,  as  if  these  had  invariably  fixed 
the  essence,  and  ascertained  the  limits  of  every  sort  of  composition. 
Assuredly,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  on 
one  precise  model.  Some  may  be  entirely  light  and  gay ;  others 
may  incline  more  to  the  serious ;  some  may  partake  of  boUi,  and  all 
of  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish  agreeable  and  useful  enter- 
tainment to  the  public,  by  suiting  tlie  different  tastes  of  men.* 
Serious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  title  to  claim  to  itself  the  posaea- 
sion  of  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  ridicule  and  gayety.  But  when 
it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without  usurping  the  province  of 
any  other,  when  it  is  carried  on  with  resemblance  to  real  life,  aad 
without  introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  cer- 
tainly prove  both  an  interesting  and  an  agreeable  species  of  drama- 
tic writing.  If  it  become  insipid  and  drawling,  this  must  be  impu- 
led  to  the  fault  of  the  author,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  composition* 
which  may  admit  much  liveliness  and  vivacity. 

In  general,  whatever  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  gay  or  seri- 
ous, it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  advancing  in  true 
politeness,  when  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  designed  for 
public  amusement,  are  cleared  from  indelicate  sentiment,  or  immo- 
ral tendency.  Though  the  licentious  buffoonery  of  Aristophanes 
amused  the  Greeks  for  a  while,  they  advanced  by  degrees  to  a  chas- 
ter and  juster  taste;  and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  eon- 
eluded  to  take  place  among  us,  when  the  public  receive  with  favour, 
dramatic  compositions  of  such  a  strain  and  spirit  as  entertained  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  days  of  Menander  and  Terence* 

*  *I1  y  n  beaucoup  de  tret-bonnes  pi^ei,  odi  il  ne  rogue  que  de  la  gaieti:  d*a«Cff«t 
toatM  lerieuses ;  d'autret  nxlang^ ;  d'autret,  oi)i  ratt«*udrifttenient  Ta  JaM|a*auz  lanDva. 
11  ne  faut  donner  exclusion  k  aucun  genre.;  et  si  Ton  me  demandoit,  qael  genre  att  k 
toettleur '  je  r^pondroii,  celui  qui  est  le  niens  tralt^'  TfiLTAiaa 
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Bj  what  18  oomedy  suffoiesUy  di«- 
cnittinated  from  trftgedy  T  What  forn 
tti«  pruvince  ot  the  latter ;  and  what  ia 
tii«  iiole  instrumeut  of  the  fonoer? 
What  doeii  oomedy  propose  for  its  ob- 
ject ?  Of  the  general  idea  of  comedy, 
vrhat  18  observed ;  and  why  ?  What  is 
doing  real  Her  vice  to  the  world ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  At  the  same 
time,  what  must  be  confessed ;  and 
whj  ?  What,  therefore,  have  licentious 
writers  of  the  comic  class,  too  often  had 
in  their  power  }  Of  this  fault*  what  is 

i4)eerved?  How  is  thia  illuitrated  ?  Of 
French,  and  of  Er^lish  comedy,  what 
IK  here  obeerved  ?  How  are  our  diequi- 
i^itiuaa  conceniing  comedy  shortened? 
To  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  com- 
)x»iti()n,  what  is  equally  necessary? 
What  was  shown  to  be  the  scope  of  all 
these  rules ;  and  why  is  this  necessary? 
Why  does  this  require  a  Rtricter  obser- 
vance of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy, 
*iian  in  tragedy;  and  what  are  the 
^reat  foundation  of  the  whole  beauty 
jl' comedy?  Of  the  subjects  of  tragedy, 
ivhat  is  liere  obeerved  ?  Why  does  the 
reverse  of  this  hold  in  comedy  ?  How  is 
Uiis  iiiu8trated?  At  what  should  the 
ivmic  poet  aim  ?  What  k  not  his  busi- 
ness; what  should  he  give  us;  and  why? 
Of  Plautus  and  Terence,  what  is 
here  remarked ;  but  what  must  be  re- 
membered ?  In  otler  times,  what  had 
I  he  Romans?  Into  what  two  kinds  may 
comedy  be  divkied ;  and  of  them,  re- 
spectively, what  is  obeerved?  In  which 
Jo  the  French  most  abound;  and  what 
instances  are  given  ?  In  which  do  tlie 
ISn^lish;  and  what  remark  follows? 
In  order  to  pve  this  sort  of  oompositkm 
ts  proper  anvantajn^  what  is  requisite  ? 
How  is  this  remark  fully  illustrated  7 
Of  the  action  in  comedy,  what  is  re- 
marked ;  and  why  ?  Hence,  what  is  a 
ifreat  fault  ?  What  are  now  justly  con- 
demned and  laid  aside;  and  why? 
What  remark  fblk>ws?  In  the  manage- 
ment of  characters,  what  is  one  of  the 
most  common  faults  of  conuc  writers? 
Wherever  ridicule  is  concerned,  what 
IK  very  difficult?  What  instance  is 
.uentioned ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
Of  the  characters  in  comedy,  what  is 
(jbeerved;  but  what  give  too  tlieatrical 
and  affected  an  air  to  the  piece?  Why 
has  this  beoonio  too  common  a  resource 
of  oomic  writers  ?  How  is  this  illustra- 
x^^A  7  ^vt,.,i  iiiptaiicpf  lire  mrntioned  ; 
Hjid  SQih   iir»MiiMMioii  of  chuiuctejii  by 


pairs,  is  like  what  ?  As  iu  ever}  sort  of 
conipositkjn,  the  perfection  of  art  is  tc 
conceal  art,  how  will  a  masterly  writer 
give  us  his  characters?  What  should 
the  Btyle  of  comedy  be?  Of  the  FreJich 
rhyme,  what  is  here  observed ;  and  wluit 
remark  follows?  What  is  one  of  the  most 
difHcult  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tiuit  circumstances  in  writing  comedy  ? 
What  is  here  obeerved  of  our  English 
comedies;  what  ones  are  mentbned, 
and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  What  remark 
follows ;  but  how  will  its  nature  and  spirit 
be  better  understood?  With  what  re- 
mark does  our  author  commence ;  and 
how  is  it  probable  comedy  took  its  rise? 
What  three  stages  of  comedy  do  critics 
distinguiBh  among  the  Greelcs?  In  wfiat 
did  the  ancient  consist?  Of  this  nature, 
are  whose  plays,  and  what  is  said  or 
them  ?  What  do  tliey  show?  ^Vhat  are 
several  of  Aristophancs's  plays?  Of 
what  are  they  full ;  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  with  what  dothey  abound? 
What  are  his  characteristics?  On  many 
occaskms,  what  does  he  display ;  but  of 
his  performances,  what  remark  follows? 
Why  do  they  seem  to  liave  been  com- 
posed for  the  mob?  Of  the  treatment 
given  by  this  comedian  to  Socrates, 
what  IB  observed  ?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  chorus  in  liis  plays  ?  Soon  af- 
ter the  days  of  Aristophajies.  what  took 
place?  Why  was  the  chorus  also 
banished?  Then  what  arose,  and  wliat 
was  it?  How  was  it  conducted;  and 
what  remark  follows?  To  them  suc- 
ceeded what,  and  what  did  the  stage 
then  become?  Of  Menander  what  is 
obeerved  ?  ^Vhat  are  the  only  remains 
which  we  now  have  of  the  new  come- 
dy ?  For  what  m  Flautus  distin^ndshed  ? 
As  he  wrote  at  an  early  period,  what  is 
the  consequence?  How  does  he  open 
his  plays;  and  what  are  sometimes  cod- 
ibunded  ?  Of  him,  what  is  farther  re- 
marked? Which  of  his  plays  have 
been  copied ;  and  by  whom  ?  What  is 
saul  of  Terence?  Of  what  is  his  style 
a  model  ?  What  is  observed  of  Ids  dia- 
logue ;  and  what  does  he,  l*eyond  most 
writers,  possess?  What  is  the  general 
character  of  his  morality;  and  what 
remark  follows?  Hence,  of  what  may 
he  be  considered  the  Icunder  ?  In  what, 
if  iu  any  thiii«%  does  he  fail  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated  7  In  onlei  to  lomi  n  |)er- 
fcct  comic  authiir,  whui  won  LI  be  r^ 
quiHJte  ? 

Wiien  we  eiiii>r  ou  \iw.  \  lew  of  too- 
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dern  comedy,  what  is  one  of  the  firet 
Dbi^'ctB  which  pi-eeents  itself;  and  of  it, 
what  IS  observed  ?  Who  are  the  chief 
Spanish  comedians?  Of  Lopez  de 
Vet^a,  what  is  remarked?  Of  these 
plays,  what  is  the  nature  ?  At  the  same 
lime,  what  is  generally  admitted? 
What  apology  does  he  nimself  give, 
for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  com- 
poeiiions  ?  What  are  the  general  cha- 
racters of,  the  French  comic  theatre  ? 
What  writers  of  note  has  it  produced  ? 
Of  Moliere,  what  is  farther  observed  ? 
What  does  Voltaire  boldly  pronounce 
him  ?  Of  this  decision,  what  is  obeer- 
veu?  Of  what  is  Moliere  always  the 
satirist;  and  what  has  he  done?  What 
does  he  possosp,  and  of  what  is  he  full  ? 
Of  his  comedies  in  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  ali?o  of  those  in  prose, 
what  is  remarked?  Together  with 
those  high  qualities  what  defects  has 
he  ?  Few  writers,  however,  have  done 
what,  so  perfectly  as  he  has?  Which  are 
accounted  his  two  capital  productions  ? 
From  the  English  theatre,  what  are  we 
naturally  led  to  expect ;  and  why  ?  What 
afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singu- 
larity of  character,  and  to  the  mdulgence 
of  humour?  What  isthe  casern  France? 
Hence,  what  follows ;  but  what  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  first  age  of  English  come- 
dy was  not  infected  by  this  spirit?  Of 
Shakspeare's  general  character,  par- 
ticularly, what  is  observed?  What  is 
alpo  said  of  Jonson?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
but  in  general,  with  what  do  they 
abound?  How  have  these  comedies  be- 
come too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable; 
and  wh v  ?  With  what  comedies  is  this 
ef5pec iafly  the  case ;  and  for  wl  lat  reason? 
Of  Plautus,  what  is  here  observed ;  {Aid 
what  is  u  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's 
genius  ?  When  did  licentiousness  seize 
on  comedy  for  its  province  ?  Who  then 
became  tfte  hero  oi  every  comedy ;  and 
upon  what  was  the  ridicule  thrown  ? 
At  tlie  end  of  the  play,  what  common- 
ly took  place  ?  But  for  wliat  is  he  set 
up  thrmgliout  it,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? What  remark  follows;  and 
how  Ions:  did  this  spirit  prevail  u|)on 
the  comic  stage?  What  is  said  of  Dr)'- 
den?  As  he  sought  to  please  only, 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Since  his 
time,  who  have  been  the  writers  of 
frreatcKt  note  ?  Of  Cibbcr,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  latter? 
To  what  is  it  liable ;  and  why  ?  Rut 


hew  18  this  irregularity  compensated  ? 
At  what  are  we  surprised ;  and  why  7 
What  is  said  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  Coiigreve| 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  his  chiel 
fault?  How  is  this  illustrated?  What 
kind  of  a  writer  is  Farquhar  ?  Which 
are  his  two  best  plays  ?  Why  does  our 
author  say  the  least  exceptionable? 
How  is  this  fully  illustrated  ?  Of  the 
censure  which  our  author  has  now 
passed,  what  is  observed;  and  why? 
How  do  foreigners  speak  of  this?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what,  therefore, 
is  there  no  wonder,  and  what  does  he 
say  ?  To  have  what  in  his  power,  how- 
ever, is  our  author  happy ;  an<l  of  what 
have  we  at  last  become  ashamed  7 
What  remark  follows?  For  this  refor- 
mation, to  what  are  we  indebted ;  and 
of  it  what  is  observed?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  altoge- 
ther a  modern  invention  ?  Of  the  na- 
ture of  this  composition,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  come<ly  have  we  in  En|^- 
lish  that  approaches  this  character; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  French, 
what  are  there ;  and  name  them  i 
When  this  form  of  comedy  first  ap- 
peared in  France,  how  was  it  rrceivcfi  ? 
Why  was  it  objected  to;  and  what 
was  said  of  it  ?  But  of  this,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Why  should  not  all  cx>mediea 
be  formed  on  one  precise  model  ?  Of 
serious  and  tender  comedy,  what  is  far- 
ther remarked?  But  when  may  it  prove 
both  an  interesting  and  ah  agree- 
able species  of  dramatic  writing?  If  it 
become  insipid  and  drawling,  to  what 
must  this  be  imputed  ?  What  may  al- 
ways be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society 
advancing  in  true  politeneas?  Repeat 
the  closing  remark. 
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neafure  of  Englith  verse,  430. 

JkhiUeMf  his  character  in  the  Iliad  examin- 
ed, 486 

AHon^  much  nsed  to  assist  language  in  an 
imperfect  state,  63.  And  bj  ancient  ora- 
tors and  players,  64.  FundamenUl  rule 
«f  prapriety  in,  374.     Caution  wiUi  res- 


that  mountain,  46.  And  on  that  by  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  ibid. 

Affectaiwa^  the  disadvantages  of,  in  public 
speaking,  376. 

jflgei,  four,  peculiarly  fruitful  In  learueil 
men,  pointed  out,  388. 

Akentidti  his  comparison  between  sublimi- 
ty in  natural  and  moral  objects,  36,  natt. 
Instance  of  his  happy  allusion  to  figures, 
165.  Characters  of  his  Pleasures  of  th« 
Imagination,  449. 


pect  to,  376.    In  epic  p«>etry,  the  requi-    Jihhabei  of  letters,  the  consideration  which 


sites  of,  474. 

AtU,  the  division  of  a  play  into  five,  and 
arbitrary  limitation,  6 13.  These  pauses 
en  representation  ought  to  fall  proper- 
ly, 514. 

Mam,  his  character  in  Milton*s  Paradise 
Lost,  604. 

Mdiaan,  general  view  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  31.  Hi« 
invocation  of  the  muse  in  his  Campaign 
censured,  48.  Blemishes  in  his  style, 
1 15,  II 6, 124.    Ease  aud  perspicuity  of. 


led  to  the  invention  of,  76.  Remote  ob- 
scurity of  this  invention,  ibid.  The  al- 
phabets of  different  nations  derived  from 
one  common  source,  77. 

AUtgory,  explained,  168.  Anciently  a  fa- 
vourite method  of  conveying  instruc- 
tions, 169.  Allegorical  personages  im- 
proper agents  in  epic  poetry,  172,  230. 

Ambiguiti  n  style,  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 1 14. 

Ampiificatian  in  speech,  what,  191.     Its 


principal  instrument,  ibitL 

127, 128, 130.    His  beautiful  description     American  languages,  the  figurative  style 

of  light  and  colours,  155.      Instance  of        of,  67,  152. 

his  use  of  metaphor,  166.      Improper    AnaipwrisiMj  in  ancient  tragedy  explained, 

use  of  similes,  184.      His  general  rha-        515. 

racter  as  a  writer,  206.     Character  of    AnnaU  and   history,  the  distinction   be- 
tween, 408. 
Antients  and  moderns  distinguished,  388 
The  merits  of  ancient  writers  are  noi* 


his  Spectator,  216.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  some  of  those  papers,  ibid.  Re- 
marks on  his  criticism  of  Tasso's  Amin- 
ta,  441,  nBU.  His  tragedy  of  Tato  cri- 
tically examined,  6 1 1 ,  5 1 8, 622, 524. 

Adjeetiveif  common  to  all  languages,  88. 
How  they  came  to  be  classed  with  nouns, 
ibid. 

AdverbSf  their  nature  and  use  defined,  93. 
Importance  of  their  position  in  a  sen- 
tence illnstrated,  116. 

^neid,  of  Virgil,  critical  examination  of 
that  poem,  ^9.  The  subject,  Und.  Ac- 
tion, 49tX  Is  deficient  in  characters, 
ibid,  distribution  and  management  of 
the  subject,  ibid.  Abounds  with  awful 
and  tender  scenes,  491.  The  descent 
9f  ..fincas  into  hell,  492.  Tlie  poem  left 
jfifinished  by  Vir^^il,  493. 

JEaehinetf  a  companson  lietween  him  and 
Demosthenes,  272. 

JF4Mfthylutf  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer, 
526. 

JFJuai  remarks  on  Virgil's  description  of 
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finally  ascertained,  389.  The  progress 
of  knowledge  favourable  to  tlie  moderns^ 
in  forming  a  comparison  between  theni) 
390.  In  philosophy  and  history,  ibhl. 
The  efforts  of  genius  greater  among  the 
ancients,  391.  A  mediocrity  of  genius 
now  more  diffused,  392. 

AtUilhuUf  in  language  exntained,  188. 
The  too  frequent  use  of,  censured,  ibi^. 

ApotlrophCf  the  nature  of  this  figure  ex- 
plained, 179.  Find  one  from  Cicer<-, 
290,  nat€. 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  a  charic- 
ter  of  tliose  tales,  418. 

Arabian  poetry,  its  chaiactpr,  425. 

Arbufknotf  character  of  iiis  epistolary  writ- 
ing, 416. 

Archiiechtret  snbliniity  in,  whence  it  arisen 
Sa.     The  souicek  of  beauty  in,  54. 

Arguments^  the  proper  management  of  in 
a  discourse,  353.     Aiialytic  atui  synthe- 
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tic  inpthodg|  364.  Arrangement  of,9&6. 
Are  not  to  be  too  much  multipliedi  3&7. 

drioMtOf  character  of  hie  Orlando  FurUwO| 
410,  496. 

/histotUf  his  rulet  for  dramatk  and  epic 
compositioDy  whence  derired,  27.  Hit 
definition  of  a  sentence,  112.  His  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  term  metaphofi  160. 
Character  of  his  style,  197, 201.  His  in- 
stitutions of  rhetoric,  270,  386.  His  de- 
/iiiition  of  tragedy  considered ,  607.  His 
observations  on  tragic  characters,  6QD. 

^rulophaneSf  character  of  his  comedies, 

jirUhmttieal  figures,  uniTersal  characters, 
76. 

^rk  of  the  covenant,  choral  service  per- 
formed in  the  procession  of  bringing  it 
back  to  Mount  Zion,  461. 

ihmatnmgf  character  of  hit  Art  of  Present- 
Mig  Heahh,  449. 

4ft,  a  arks  of,  considered  as  a  source  of 
beaiitj,  64. 

ArtieUt^  in  language,  the  use  of,  8 1 .  Their 
importance  in  the  English  language  il- 
lustrated, ibid. 

Jirtiailation,  clearness  of,  necessary  in 
public  speaking,  367. 

Jitneiatiom,  academical,  recomnH*nded, 
384.  instructions  for  the  regulation  of, 
386. 

^t/uniam,  ancient  character  of,  266.  Elo- 
quence of,  ibid. 

JiUerbury,  a  more  harmonious  writer  thhn 
TiUotson,  142.  Critical  examination  of 
one  of  his  sermons,  826.  His  exordium 
to  a  30th  of  Januarr  sermon,  346. 

Mid  and  Asiani, parties  at  Rome,  account 
of,  276. 

<^iifAorfipettj,why  no  friends  to  criticism, 
28.  Why  the  most  ancient  afford  the 
most  striking  instances  of  sublimity,  39. 
Must  write  with  puritv  to  gain  esteem, 
100, 101. 

B. 

Bacon f  his  observations  on  romances,  417. 

Balladi,  have  great  influence  over  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  417.  Weie  the  first 
vehicles  of  historical  knowledge  and  in- 
struction, 428. 

Bar,  the  eloquence  of  defined,  263  Why 
more  confined  than  die  pleadings  before 
nnclrnt  tribunals,  283.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  motives  of  pleading  at  the 
bar,  and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies, 
299.  In  what  respect  ancient  pleadings 
differ  from  those  of  modern  times,  ifnd. 
Instructions  for  pleaders,  301,  360. 

Bards,  anctent,  the  first  founders  of  law 
and  civilisation,  424. 

Barrow,  Dr.  character  of  his  style,  199. 
Character  of  his  sermons,  326. 

Btaumant  and  Fletcher,  their  characters 
as  dramatic  poets,  640. 

Beauty,  the  emotion  raised  by,  distfaignbh- 
ed  from  thatof  fnbUmity,'40L  Is  a  term 


of  vague  applicadoa,  60.  (>oloors,  ibid. 
Figures,  61.  Hogarth's  line  of  htantty 
and  line  of  grace  considered,  61.  Thii 
huin^n  countenance,  63.  Works  of  at, 
ihid  The  influence  of  -filness  and  de- 
sign in  our  ideas  of  beauty,  64.  JBeamv 
in  liit-rary  compositioB,  tM.  Novelty, 
66.     Imitation,  ibid, 

Btrgerm,  a  German  crith:,  writes  a  treatise 
on  tlie  sublimity  of  Cesar  s  ComnwotM* 
ries,  38. 

Berkeley,  bishop,  charactei  of  his  Dia- 
logues on  the  existence  of  Matter,  413 

Bio^rtnhy,  as  the  dasa  of  hlatorical  com- 
position,  charaderteedf  409, 

AMbners,  Sir  Ricfaaid,  reoMrkt  osi  his 
descriptmn  of  MoimC  iEtna,  46. 

Blaekwell,  his  character  as  a  writer,  210 

BoUeau,  Ms  character  m  a  didactic  poet, 
461. 

Boftfmp6rafte,iMtancei  of  iaacairacj  in  bis 
style,  121,  132.  A  beautiftd  diaax 
from,  129.  A  beautiful  metaphor  froas, 
169.  His  general  character  as  a  politi- 
cian and  philosopher,  160.  His  geseral 
character  as  a  writer,  211, 383. 

Bombast,  in  writing  described,  48. 

Bossu,  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  470 
His  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
Iliad,  471. 

Bossust,  M.  Instances  of  apostrophes  to 
personified  objects^  in  his  faocral  ora- 
tions, 179,  note.  Condosion  oif  his  Mi- 
neral oratiou  on  the  Princeof  CoBde,364. 

Britain,  Great,  not  eminent  for  the  stiidj 
of  Eloquence,  280.  Compared  with 
France  in  this  respect,  281. 

Bfuyerej  his  parallel  between  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  3^ 
note* 

Buchanan,  his  character  as  aa  historian^ 
407. 

Bmtdittg,  how  rendered  suUimey  85. 

C. 

Cadmue,  account  of  his  alphabat,  76. 

CdMsr*8  commentaries,  the  s^le  of  ckarac* 
terised,  38.  Is  considered  by  Bergeros 
H»  a  standard  of  sublime  writing,  ibid, 
Instnnce  of  his  happy  talent  in  hisiorical 
painting,  404,  note.  His  character  ot 
Terence  the  dramatist,  688. 

CSomeont.  critical  examination  of  his  Lnsi- 
ad,  499.   Confused  machiiMry  of,  Md. 

Campbell,  Dr.  his  observations  on  Englidi 
pairticlKS,  87,  note. 

Carmel^  Mount,  metaphorical  allusions  to 
in  Hebrew  poetry,  464. 

Costrntr,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  44& 

Catastrophe,  the  proper  conduct  of,  in  dra- 
matic representations,  614. 

Caudine  Forks,  Livy's  happy  deacriptam 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  ar mv  thersi 
402. 

Cettie  language,  its  aauquity  and  charac- 
ter, 96.  The  remains  of  It  where  to  be 
foand  ibid.     i'oetry,ita  character,  424. 
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Vkmmtin,  tkm  4— fwi  of  tolwuiug  them 
coo  MMfewlufloricia  works,  405.  TIm 
diM  rof  o  jit«i  oi,  in  trafodj,  61 V. 

OkMMte  Ungvafe,  cbAradcr  ii,  4^  Aa4 
wniiiif  ,  74. 

CftiMlry,  orifin  oC,418. 

Ckontt,  aKMiit,  dMcribod,  409.    Was  the 
•rigia  of  urmgeij,  ibtd.   lacoavaiueooes 
of,tM.     How  h  ought  property  be  in 
iroduoed  oa  «Im  asodera  theatre,  608. 

Cknmohgiff  a  due  attentioa  to,  necciiaty 
to  historical  coiposithHis,  807. 

f'hrymHmm  Sc  hai  oratorical  character, 
280. 

CUfbtTf  his  character  as  a  draaalac  writer, 
641. 

CVccTi,  his  ideas  of  Uste,  17,  mU,  His  dis- 
tinction betwseaaaMrs  and  diHgtnf  108. 
His  obsenrations  on  stjk,  118.  Very 
attentive  to  the  beanties  of  diasax,  188. 
Is  the  nMMt  hanaeaisos  of  all  writeit, 
196.  His  remarks  oa  the  power  of  na- 
tfic  in  orations,  1S7.  His  attention  to 
harmony  too  visible,  141.  Instance  of 
tiis  happy  talent  of  adapting  sound  to 
liense,  ItL  His  account  of  the  origin 
4»r  figurative  language,  162.  His  obser- 
vations on  suiting  language  to  the  sub- 
ject, 161 .  His  rale  for  tte  use  of  meta- 
phor, 168w  instance  of  antithesis  in,  187. 
The  figure  of  speech  called  viiion,  WX 
His  caation  against  bestowing  proAise 
ornaasents  on  an  oration,  193.  His  dis- 
tinction of  style,  196.  His  own  diarac- 
ter  as  a  writer,  197.  His  character  of 
the  Grecian  orators,  868.  His  own  cha- 
racter as  an  orator,  274.  Compared 
with  Demosthenes,  876.  Masterly  apos- 
trophe in,  290,  ne/e.  His  method  of 
studying  the  judicial  causes  he  under- 
took to  plead,  801.  Stale  of  the  prose- 
cution of  Avittts  Cluentitts,  806.  Analysis 
9f  Cicero*s  oration  for  hias,  ibid.  The  ex- 
ordium of  his  second  oration  against  Rul- 
Ins,  843.  Hif  method  of  preparing  intro- 
dootions  to  his  orations,844.  Excelled  in 
narration,  361.  His  defence  of  Milo^t'Mi/. 
t^7.  Instance  o(  the  path«*tic  in  his  last 
oration  against  Verres,  8^.  Character  of 
Ills  treatise  de  Ormhrtf  389.  Character 
of  his  dialogues,^  18      His  epistles,  416. 

Ct/trendan,  L^rd,  lemarks  on  his  style, 
120.   His  character  as  an  historian,  407. 

Cimrke,  Dr.  the  style  of  his  sermous  clia- 
racteriKed,  324. 

Clnmch  ancieitt,  their  merits  now  finally 
«ettletl  beyond  rontroversy,  388.  The 
stiid>  of  them  rMsommsnded,  893. 

CHmaXf  a  great  beauty  in  composition, 
129.     In  what  it  consisu,  191. 

Cluenftus,  Avifis,  history  of  his  prosecu 
tion,  806     Hie  cause  undertaken  by  Ci- 
cero, ilfid.  Analysis  ot  Cicero's  oration 
for  him,  Und. 

Wmvt,  considered  as  the  tonudaticHi  of 
beauty,  60. 


Comi^i  how  distuguished  from  tri^;«dff, 
606, 683.  Rules  for  the  conduct  i  .f,  ihd. 
The  characters  in,  ought  lo  be  of  our 
oarn  country  and  our  own  time,  634. 
Two  Idnds  of,  itrid.  Characiai  i  ought 
to  ha  distuaguished,  636.  Sivie,  686 
Rise  and  progress  of  comedy,  wid.  Spa- 
nish consedy,  688.  French  dismetly,  689. 
English  comedy,  640.  Liceotiou%nessof, 
from  the  era  of  the  restoratioa,  641. 
The  restoration  of,  to  what  owii^,  643. 
General  remarks,  644. 

CiaMmrisBw,  distinguished  from  OMtapbor, 
168.  The  nature  of  this  figure  cxplain- 
ad,  181. 

OsaMassfton.    See  IMtrwfff  ^^nmpositi1m- 

Gpflgrsvt,  the  pkil  of  his  Maarning  Bride 
cariMrrnssed,  618.  General  character 
ofhis  tragedy,  688.    His  comedies,  641. 

Gsi^'ttfflliM  of  verba,  the  varietirs  of,  9a 

CawneiwHy  distinguisbe<i  from  persuasion, 
868. 

Csputefiaes,  cautian  for  the  use  of  theus, 
124. 

Oomeitte,  Ms  character  as  a  tragic  writer. 


CovpUtgf  the  first  introduction  of,  into 
English  poetry,  432. 

Cowlejff  instances  of  forced  metaphors  in 
his  poems,  162.  His  use  of  similes  cen- 
sured, 186.  His  general  character  as  a 
poet,  446. 

Crevier,  hia  character  of  several  eminent 
French  writers,  382,  note. 

CrUieiim,  true  and  pedantic  distingtiisiied, 
13.  its  object,  27.  lu  origin,  28. 
Whr  complained  of  by  peUy  authors, 
s6tdf.  May  sometimes  decide  against  tl»e 
voice  of  the  public,  iUid. 

Cyphen,  or  arithmetical  figures,  a  kind  of 
universal  character,  76. 

D. 

Daddy  King,  his  magnificent  institutions 
for  the  cuhivation  of  sacred  music  and 
poetry,  460.  His  character  as  a  poet, 
468. 

Debate  in  popular  assemblies,  the  eloquence 
of,  defined,  862.  More  particularly  con 
sidered,  286.    Roles  for,  287. 

Dedmnationy  unsupported  by  sound  rea- 
soninr,  false  eloquence,  286. 

Declension  of  nouns  considered  in  vartons 
languages,  84.  Whether  cases  or  pre- 
positions  were  mosi  anciently  used,  86. 
Which  of  them  are  most  useful  and 
beautiful,  86. 

IMtes,  heathen,  probable  cause  of  the 
number  of,  178. 

Delibtrtttwe  orattons  what,  284. 

Delt«cry,the  importance  of,in  public  spr*^- 
ing,  292, 866.  The  four  chief  requisites 
in,  866.  The  powers  of  voice,  ibid 
Articulation,  867.  Pronaociation,  86b. 
Emp'.iasis,  869.  Pauses,  870.  Decla- 
matory ddhrery,  874.  Action  ibid.  Af- 
fectation 876. 
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Demeiriut,  Phaleras,  the  rhetoiiciaa,  bis 
character,  273. 

Demofulraihe  orations,  what,  284. 

DemodheneSf  his  eloquence  characterisedy 
267.  His  expedients  to  surmount  the 
disadirantafes  of  his  person  and  address, 
871.  His  opposition  to  PhHip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  ibid.  His  rirabhip  with  ^s- 
chines,  272.  His  style  and  action,  ibid. 
Compared  with  Cicero,  276.  Why  his 
orations  still  please  in  perosal,  5286. 
Extracts  from  his  Philippics,  293.  His 
definition  of  the  sereral  points  of  orato> 
ry,  866. 

[hicriptionf  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  ima- 
gination, 462.  Selection  of  chrcuro- 
stances,  ibid.  Inanimate  objects  shoidd 
be  enlivened,  466.  Choice  of  epithets, 
466. 

Description  and  imitation,  the  distinction 
between,  66. 

De*  Brunts^  his  speculations  on  the  ex- 
pressire  power  of  radical  letters  and 
syllables,  61,  note. 

Dialogue  writirg,  the  properties  of,  41 1 . 
Is  Tery  difficult  to  execute,  412.  Mo- 
dem dialogues  characterized,  ibid. 

Didactic  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  447. 
The  most  celebrated  productions  in  tliis 
class  specified,  ibid.  Rules  for  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  448.  Proper  embel- 
lishments of,  ibid, 

Diderot,  M.  his  character  of  English  co- 
medy, 643. 

Dido,  her  character  iii  the  JEne\6  examin- 
ed, 490. 

Dionymu  of  Haticamassns,  his  ideas  of 
excellency  in  a  rentence,  186  His  dis- 
tinction of  style,  196.  Character  of  his 
treatise  on  Grecian  oratory «  269.  His 
comparison  between  Lysias  and  fso- 
crates,  270,  note.  His  ci  iticisra  on  Thu- 
cydides,  207, 

Oitcourit.    See  Oration. 

Oramaiie  poetry,  the  origin  of,  426.  Dis- 
tinguished by  its  objects,  605.  See  7Va- 
gedy  and  Comedy, 

O^fdon,  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  our 
style,  200.  Johnson's  character  cf  his 
prose  style,  ibid,  note.  His  character  as 
a  poet,  4X2.  His  character  of  Shak- 
speare,690,  note.  His  own  character  as 
a  dramatic  writer,  631, 641. 

Du  Bos,  Abb6,  his  remark  on  the  theatti- 
cal  compositions  of  the  ancients,  137. 

E. 

Bdueation,  liberal  and  essential  requisite 
for  eloquence,  380. 

Egypt,  the  style  of  the  hlerogtyphlcal  writ- 
hig  of,  73.  This  an  early  stage  of  the 
art  of  writing,  Und,  The  alphabet  pro- 
bably inTented  In  that  country,  76. 

Empkasis,  its  importance  in  public  speak- 
ing, 869.    Rule  for,  ibid, 

Elo^ierue,  the  several  objects  of  considera- 
tion under  this  head,  261 .   Definition  of 


the  term,  26S,  877.  FuDdamental  nrai- 
ims  of  the  art,  262.  Defended  agains: 
the  objection  of  the  abuse  of  the  art  ol 
persuasion,  ibid.  Three  kinds  of  elo 
quence  distinguished,  5263.  Oratory,  the 
highest  degree  of,  the  offspring  of  pas- 
sion, 264.  Requisites  for  eloquence,  ibioL, 
French  eloquence,  266.  Grecian,  266 
Rise  and  character  of  the  rhetoricians  of 
Greece,  266.  Roman,  274.  The  atiict 
and  astani,  276.  Comparison  between 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  itfid.  The 
schools  of  the  declahners,  279.  The 
eloquence  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
church,  280.  General  remarks  on  mod- 
ern eloquence,  ibid.  Parliament,  283. 
The  bar  and  pulptt^f^t^.  The  three  kinds 
of  oratk>ns  dtslingtiished  by  the  ancients, 
5284.  These  distinctions  how  far  con  es- 
pondent  with  those   made  at   present, 

286.  Eloquence  of  popular  assemblies 
considered,  ibid  The  foundation  of  elo- 
quence, 5286.  The  danger  of  trusting  lo 
prepared  speeches  at  public  meetings, 

287.  Necessary  premeditation  pointed 
out,  ibid.  Method,  288.  Style  and  ex- 
pression, ibid.  Impetuosity,  5289.  At- 
tention to  decorums,  290.  Delivery, 
292, 366.  Summary,  292.  See  Cicern, 
Demosthenes,  Oration,  and  Pulpit. 

English  language,  the  arrangement  oi 
words  in,  more  refined  than  that  of  an- 
cient languages,  70.  But  moreIimir<Ml, 
ibid.  The  principles  of  generalgrammar 
seldom  applied  to  it,  78.  The  hnportant 
use  of  articles  in,  81.  All  substantive 
noons  of  inanimate  objects  of  the  neuter 
gender,  82.  The  place  of  declension  in, 
supplied  by  prepositions,  86.  The  va- 
rious tenses  of  English  verbs,  91 .  His- 
torical view  of  the  English  language, 
^.  The  Celtic  the  primitive  language  oi 
ISntRin,  iltid.  The  Teutonic  tongue  the 
basis  of  our  present  speech,  96.  Its  ir- 
regularities accounted  for,  ibid.  Its 
copiousness,  ibid.  Compared  with  the 
French  language,  97.  Its  style  charac- 
terised, ibid.  Its  flexibility,  98.  Is  more 
harmonious  than  is  generally  allowed, 
ibid.  Is  rather  strong  than  graceAil,  99. 
Accent  thrown  farther  bock  in  Engli»li 
words,  than  in  those  of  any  other  Inn- 
guage,  ilfid.  General  properties  of  the 
EngHsh  tongue,  ibid.  Why  so  loosely 
and  inaccurately  written,  tOO.  Tlie 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax,  coinror>n 
both  to  the  EngKsh  and  Latin,  ibhK 
No  author  can  gain  esteem  if  he  does 
not  write  with  purity,  101.  Grammars 
cal  authors  recommended,  ibid,  note. 

Epic  poetry,  the  standards  of,  808.  Is  tha 
highest  effort  of  poetical  genint,  470. 
The  characters  of,  obscnr^  by  critics, 
ilnd.  Examination  of  Botiu*t  acconnf 
of  the  formation  of  the  Iliad,  ibid.  Epic 
poetry  considered  os  to  its  moral  t^ndtn- 
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cy,  47i.  Pred«miaiint  clmracler  wf,  478. 
Action  of,  ibid.  Episodes,  474.  The 
subject  slioulU  be  of  remote  date,  47?. 
Modem  history  more  proper  for  dramatic 
writing  than  for  epic  poetry,  ibid.  The 
story  must  be  interesting  and  skilfully 
managed,  476.  The  intrigue,  477.  The 
question  considered  whether  it  ought 
<o  end  successfully,  ibid.  Duration  for 
(he  action,  ibid.  Characters  of  the 
persouages,  478  TLie  principal  hero, 
ibid,  Tne  machinery,  479  Narration, 
480.     Loose  observations,  481. 

Kjtiaodt^  defined  with  reference  Co  epic 
iM>etrjF ,  474.     Rules  for  conduct  of,  476. 

F^ftislolarjf  writing,  general  remarks  on, 
413. 

Ert^  her  character  in  Mtltoa*s  Paradise 
Lost,  604. 

Karipidct,  instance  of  his  excellence  in  the 
pathetic,  624,  n^tt.  His  character  as  a 
tragic  writer,  621 

HxclamcUiotu,  the  proper  use  of,  189. 
Mode  of  their  operation,  ibid.  Rule  for 
the  employment  of,  190. 

Eii^rcite  improves  both  bodily  and  mental 
|)owerSj  18. 

EUordiiim  of  a  ikiscourse,  the  objects  of, 
342.     Rules  for  the  composition  of.  343. 

Explication  of  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  ob- 
servation on,  362. 

F. 

f  Vice,  human,  the  beauty  of,  complex,  63. 

Farfif/iar,his  character  as  a  dramatic  writ- 
er, 642. 

fiUlicrt,  Latin,  character  of  their  style  of 
eloquence,  279. 

feneloi^,  archbishop,  his  parallel  between 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  277.  His  re- 
inariu  on  the  composition  of  a  sermon, 
347.  Critical  examination  of  his  Ad- 
ventures of  Telemachus,  600. 

ficldiTig^  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

Figurative  style  of  language  defined,  146. 
Is  not  a  scholastic  invention,  but  a  natu- 
ral effusion  «>f  imagination,  147.  How 
described  by  rhetoricians,  148.  Will  not 
render  a  cold  or  empty  compositiou  in- 
teresting, 149.  The  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime reject  figures  of  speech,  Ufid.  Ori- 
gin oi^  160.  How  they  contribute  to 
(he  beauty  of  style,  163.  Illustrative  des- 
cription, 164.  Heightened  emotion,  ibid. 
l*he  rhetorical  names  and  classes  of  fig- 
ures frivolous,  166.  The  beauties  of 
composition  not  dependant  on  tropes  and 
figures,  192.  Figures  must  always  rise 
naturally  from  the  subject,  193.  Are  not 
to  be  profusely  used,  194.  The  talent 
of  using  derived  from  nature,  and  not  to 
be  created,  ibid.  If  improperly  intro- 
doced,  are  a  defbnnlty,  t6i<f,fio/e.  See 
Metaphor. 

Figure^  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
61. 

Figwru  of  speeebi  the  origin  of,  66 


Figiirtf  of  thought  among  rhetoric  •tns,  de- 
fined. 148. 

Piineu  and  design,  considered  at  sounoes 
of  beauty,  64. 

Fleeeef  a  poem,  harmonious  passage  ftom, 
146. 

FbuteneUe,  character  of  his  dialogues,  418. 

FVench,  Norman,  when  introduced  imo 
England,  96. 

FrtnA  writers,  general  remarks  on  their 
style,  198.  Eloquence,266. 280.  Frem^l) 
and  English  oratory  compared,  262* 

F)rigiditjf  in  writing  characterixed,  48. 

G. 

Oajf,  a  character  of  his  pastorals,  441. 

Gender  of  nouns,  foundation  of,  82. 

<7eistii«  distinruished  from  taste,  99.  Its 
import,  ibia.  Includes  taste,  80.  Tlie 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  a  striking 
testimony  of  Divine  berevoicnce,  8L 
True,  is  nursed  by  liberty,  266.  In  arts 
and  writing,  why  displayed  more  in  one 
age  than  another,  201.  Was  mote  vi- 
goroos  in  the  ancients  than  m  the  mod* 
ems,  391.  A  general  mediocrity  ot^ 
how  diffused,  ibid. 

Qemetf  a  character  of  his  Idyls,  440. 

GeaLvwee  in  public  oratory.     See  Action. 

Oil  Blot  of  l«e  Sage,  character  of  that  no^ 
vel,  419 

Girardf  abb6,  character  of  his  Syionymet 
Franfoii,  HI. 

Oordon,  instances  of  his  unnatural  disposi- 
tion of  words,  A6. 

Gorgiut  of  Leontium,  the  rhetorician,  his 
character,  268. 

Gothic  poetry,  its  character,  424. 

Gratdnu,  C.  his  declamations  regulated  hy 
musical  rules,  137. 

Grammar f  general,  the  principles  of,  titles 
attended  to  by  writers,  78.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  79. 
Nouns  substantive,  80.  Articles,  h\. 
Number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  82. 
Prepositions,  86.  Pronouns,  88.  Ad- 
jectives, ibid.  Verbs,  90.  Verbs  the 
most  artificial  complex  of  all  the  paru 
of  speech,  92.  AdverlM,  93.  Prepo- 
sitions and  conjuncth  ns,  ibid.  Impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  grammar,  94. 

Grandeur     See  SubUnnty. 

GreuCj  short  account  of  the  ancient  repub* 
lies  of,  266.  Eloquence  carefully  stu- 
died there,  287.  Characters  of  the  dis- 
tinguished orators  of,  ibid.  Rise  and 
character  of  the  rhetoricians,  268. 

Greek f  a  musical  language,  64,  136.  Its 
flexibility,  9S.  Writers  distinguished 
tCfr  simplicity,  207. 

fhtarini,  character  of  his  Paatm  F\dOf  441. 

Guicdardinif  hu  character  as  an  historiao, 
406. 

H. 

Habakkuky  sublime  representation  of  th* 
Deity  in,  40. 

Harritf  explanatory  simile  cited  from,  IR3. 
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Htbrtw  poetry,  (n  what  points  of  view 
to  be  cooiidertdy  4&0.  The  ancient  pro- 
niinGiatioD  of  lost,  460.  Miuic  and  poe* 
try,  early  cultivated  among  the  He- 
brews, ifof.  Construction  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  s^id.  Is  distinguished  by  a  con* 
else  strong  figurative  expression,  403w 
The  metapbora  employed  in,  suggested 
by  the  clioMte  and  nature  of  the  land 
of  Judet,  468,  466.  Bold  and  sublime 
inacances  of  personification  in,  466. 
Book  of  proverbs,  467.  LamenUtions 
of  Jeremiah,  ibid.    Book  of  Job,  466. 

ffc/eii,  her  character  in  the  Iliad  examin- 
nMl,464. 

H*Uf  the  various  descents  into,  f  iven  by 
epic  poets,  show  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  actions  concerning  a  Aiture 
state,  601. 

Henriade,     See  Voltaire. 

Hcrodoitit,  hb  character  as  an  hbtorian, 
397. 

Uirwrnt  sublime  instances  of  pointed  out, 
35. 

Harvey,  character  of  his  style,  2M)4. 

UierogljfpMci,  the  second  stage  of  writing, 
78.    Of  Egypt,  t6M(. 

UidorianSf  luodern,  their  advantages  over 
the  ancient,  390.  Ancient  models  of, 
393.  The  objects  of  their  duty,  394. 
Character  of  Polybios,  896.  Of  Thucy- 
dideii,t6td.  Of  Herodotus  and  Thoanus, 
397.  Primary  quafities  necessary  in  an 
historian,  306.  Character  of  Livy  and 
SaUust,399.  Of  Tacitus,  »6u<.  Instruc- 
tions and  cautions  to  liistorians,  400. 
How  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  narra- 
tion, 401 .  How  to  render  it  interesting, 
402.  Danger  of  refining  too  much  in 
drawing  characteis,  404.  Character  of 
the  Italian  historians,  406.  The  French 
^nd  English,  407. 

Niiiory,  the  proper  object  and  end  of,  394. 
True,  the  characters  of,  ibid.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of,  396.  General  history, 
the  proper  conduct  of,  ibid.  The  ne- 
cesiary  qualities  of  historical  nariHtion, 
401.  The  propriety  of  intioducing  ora- 
tions m  history,  examined,  405.  And 
characters,  ibid.  The  Italians  the  best 
modem  historians,  406.  See  ^nnaU, 
Biography^  Memoirs,  and  JV'oreit. 

S9garth,  his  analysis  of  beauty  consider- 
ed, 61. 

fTeaier,  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a 
systematic  art,  27.  Did  not  possess  a 
refined  taste,  30.  Instances  of  sublimi- 
ty in,  41.  Is  remarkable  for  the  use  of 
nersonification,  175.  Story  of  the  Iliad, 
432.  Remarks  on,  ibid.  His  inven- 
tion and  judgment  in  the  conduct  of 
the  poem,  483.  Advantages  and  de- 
fects arUing  from  his  narrative  speeches, 
ibid.  His  charnctrr,  484.  His  machi- 
nery, 485.  His  style,  ASe.  His  skill 
iu  narrative  description,  487.    His  simi- 


les, ihid,  Qenerni  character  of  bis 
Odyssey ,  488.  Defects  of  I  he  Odyssey^ 
ibid.    Compared  with  Virgil,  409. 

tMteff  a  specinsen  of  hli  style,  200. 

Horau,  figurative  passages  elted  from,  163 
Instance  of  mixed  metaphor  in,  166. 
Crowded  raetapbrrs,  166.  His  charac- 
ter as  a  poet,  898, 446.  Was  the  refor- 
mer of  satire,  460. 

ifumour,  why  the  Enfllsh  possess  their 
quality  more  eminently  tbaa  other  nn* 
tions,  540. 

Hj/perholt,  an  explanation  of  that  ignrv, 
169.  Cautions  for  the  use  of,  170.  Twn 
kinds  of,  iXM. 

L 

Mem,  abstract,  entered  Into  the  first  for*  * 
nation  of  language,  80. 

/tremia^  his  poetxal  character,  468.  Sc« 
LamnUdtufu, 

tHadf  story  of,  482.  Bemarks  en,  t&tW. 
The  principal  characters,  484.  Machi- 
nery of,  486. 

IsM^nnlion,  the  pleasures  of,  as  specifiett 
by  Mr.  Addison,  31.  The  powers  of, 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  phiasnre,  a 
striking  instance  of  divine  benevolence, 
ibid.  Is  the  source  of  figurative  laii- 
gus^e  147,  151. 

hniiati&n,  considered  as  a  source  of  pleM- 
sure  to  taste,  55.  And  desci-iption  dia- 
tinguished,  57. 

inferences  from  a  sermon,  the  proper  mai»- 
ageroent  of,  864. 

infinily  of  space,  numbers,  or  duration  a^ 
iect  the  mind  with  subliase  ideas,  82. 

inierjedUmty  the  first  elements  of  speech, 
60. 

In^errogaKon,  insunces  of  the  happy  ni^e 
and  eflect  of,  189.  Mode  of  their  o|>«^ 
ration,  Urid.    Rule  for  using,  190. 

Job,  exemplification  of  the  sublimity  of 
obscurity  in  the  book  of,  84.  Remarks 
on  the  style  of,  460.  The  subject  and 
poetry  of,  468.  Fine  passage  froui, 
469. 

Jofuuonf  his  character  of  Dry  den's  pro»e 
style,  200,  note.  His  remarks  on  the 
style  .if  Swift,  260,  note.  His  character 
of  Thompson,  454,  Nofe.  His  character  ol 
Dryden's  comedies,  541,  nels.  His  char- 
acter of  Congreve,  542. 

•Ronton,  Ben,  his  character  as  a  dramairc 
poet,  540. 

/acta,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  S70l 

Isaiah,  snblime  representation  of  the  Deitj 
in,  40.  His  description  of  the  fall  of  ihr 
Assyrian  empire,  180.  His  metaphors 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Jodea,  463, 464 
His  character  as  a  |>oet,  468. 

Isocraies,  the  rhetoridan,  his  character, 


Judea,  lemarks  on  the  climate  and  natural 

circumstances  of  that  country,  463. 
Judicial  orations,  what,  JM. 
J'AveMoif  a  character  of  hit  satires,  460. 
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K. 

Kmrnnjittdf  hit  wtwtn  cemm  es  of  CnglUh 
concNiiet,  643. 

fCnighi  errant  rj,  foondation  of  the  roman- 
cea  concerning,  418. 

ICiiau>i€^€  an  ettential  requisite  for  elo- 
queace,  880.  The  progreu  of,  in  favoar 
•f  Ihe  modemi,  upon  a  compariton  with 
the  anciento,  391.  The  acquifiiion  of, 
diflcnlt  io  former  a^et,  882. 
L. 

£««ifi«ttfa/iofu  of  Jeremiah,  tlie  most  perfect 
ele^ac  compocitioa  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
ture, 467. 

LamUemty  considered  at  anattembtage  of 
bcauuftil  objects,  418. 

tAHgiMf^t^  the  improvement  of,  studied 
even  by  rude  nations,  9.  In  what  the 
true  improrement  of  language  consists, 
10.  lm|M)rtance  of  the  study  of  Unguage 
Utii.  Defined,  60.  The  present  refine- 
ments of,  Uiid.  Origin  aud  progress  of, 
60.  The  first  elements  of,  iiAd,  Ana- 
logy between  words  and  ttim^s,  61.  The 
i^reat  assistance  aflbrded  by  restures, 
63.  The  Chinese  language,  #4.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  ibid.  Ac- 
tion much  used  by  ancient  orators,  64. 
Roman  pantomimes,  66c  Great  differ- 
ence betwtfcn  ancient  and  modern  pro- 
nunciation, Und,  Figures  of  speech  the 
ori^n  of,  66.  Piguraiive  style  of  Ame- 
rican languages,  v7«  Cause  nf  the  He- 
cliae  of  fitrurative  langinige,  ibid.  The 
natural  and  original  arrangement  of 
words  in  spee<*h,  68.  The  arrani^mcrt 
of  words  in  modern  langua«-es,  different 
from  that  of  the  ancients,  70.  An  exem- 
plification, ibid,  dummarv  of  the  fora- 
ging' otNiervation^,  72.  its  wonderful 
powers,  155.  All  language  stronf^y 
tinctured  with  metaphor,  158.  In  mo- 
dern productions,  oHen  better  than  the 
subjects  of  iheni,  2601  Writif*n  and  oral, 
distinction  between,  383.  See  (Trommor, 
5/jf(e,  and  WritinfC. 

Latin  language,  the  pronunciation  of, 
musical  and  gesiirnlating,  64,  136.  Thr 
natural  arrangrment  of  word<  in,  69. 
The  want  of  articles  a  defect  m,  81. 
Remarks  on  words  deemed  synonymous 
in,  108. 

Leamingt  ttn  essential  requisite  for  elo- 
quence, 380. 

Lebmumf  metaphoricml  allusions  to,  in  He- 
tirew  poetry,  464. 

Let,  eztrnvaf  an!  hyf^erhote  qtiored  from, 
171.  fiis  character  as  a  tragic  poet, 
531. 

LUftrt^,  the  nurse  of  true  genhn,  265 

tMerary  composition,  importance  of  the 
study  nf  laniniae^e,  preparatory  to.  II. 
The  Ilea iities  of,  indefinite,  54.  To  what 
class  the  pleasiii^s  raceived  I'rnm  •'In- 
qoaiice,  poetry  and  tine  writing,  are  to 


be  referred,  66.  The  beantiet  of^  not 
dependant  on  tropes  and  figtires,  192. 
The  diflereni  kinds  ot'distlnguiahed,  894. 
See  HittoTjff  Poetry,  iuc. 

ijiry,  his  character  as  an  historian,  31ft/, 
403. 

Loefee,  general  character  of  his  style  902 
The  style  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding, compared  with  the  writings 
of  Lord  Shattesbury,  41 1. 

JLenginaa,  strictuies  on  his  Treatise  on  tite 
Sublime,  38.  His  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  liber  ty ,  266.  His  sententious 
opinion  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  488. 

Loftadela  regft,hischaracterasadrama- 
tic  poet,  699. 

Lore,  too  much  importance  and  frequency 
allowed  to,  on  the  modern  stage,  621. 

LowlVi  English  Grammar  recommendeil, 
H*l,nole,  124,  no<e.  His  character  of  the 
prophet  Esekiel,  468. 

Lieem,  instances  of  his  destroying  a  sub- 
lime expression  of  Cssar,  by  amplifica- 
tion, 48.  Extravagant  hyperbole  from, 
171.  Critical  examination  of  his  Phar- 
salia,  493.  The  subject,  tfrMt.  Charac- 
ters and  conduct  of  the  story,  494. 

Lvcian,  character  of  his  dialogues,  413. 

LiureiiuM,  his  sublime  representation  of  the 
dominion  of  superstition  over  mankindf 
34,  noU,  The  most  admired  passages  in 
his  Treatbe  De  Rervm  J^aluru,  449. 

Lutiad.    See  Camoeru. 

Lyric  poetry,  the  |)eculiar  character  of, 
443.  Four  classes  of  odes,  444.  Char- 
acters of  the  most  embent  lyric  poets, 
445. 

LjfrioMy  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  270. 

M. 

JWadkiave/,  his  chai'Kcter  as  an  historian, 
406. 

MaefttnerVt  the  great  use  of  in  epic  poetry, 
478.    Cautioiu  for  the  use  of,  479,  485. 

MaekenziefSh  George,  instance  of  regular 
climax  in  his  proceedings,  IPI. 

Man,  by  nature  both  a  poet  and  mosician, 
423. 

MariroHXy  a  character  of  his  novels,  490. 

Marmonielj  his  comparative  remarl<s  i^n 
French,  Fnglbh,  and    Italian  poetxv 
431,  note, 

Marty,  Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  cha- 
racters of  Comeille  and  Racine,  629, 
note. 

Masrillon,  extracts  from  a  celebrated  ser- 
mon of  his,  323,  note.  Encomium  on, 
by  Louis  XIV.  826.  His  artful  dWi- 
sion  of  a  text,  360. 

Memoirsy  tlirir  class  in  historical  composi- 
tion aski(rn«^,  408  Why  the  French 
are     fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  ibid. 

Meintepm^  in  figurative  language  explain- 
ed. 1.56. 

Melnithnr.  in  fiirurative  style,  explained. 
157,  168.     All  language  strongly  tJcici- 
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ured  with,  169.  Approaches  the  nearest 
to  pointing  ol'  aH  the  figures  of  speech, 
ibid.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
duct of,  100.     See  Alkgorjf. 

MeloMasiOt  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  629. 

Mttonomtf,  in  figurative  style,  explained, 
169. 

Mexico,  historical  pictures  the  records  of 
that  empire,  73. 

MilOf  narrative  of  the  encor.nter  between 
him  and  Clodius,  hy  Cicero,  351. 

Vi7/on,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  ^,  44, 
46.  or  harmony,  136,  144.  Hyperbolic 
cat  sentiments  of  SHtan  in,  170.  Striking 
instances  of  pnrsonificHiion  in,  176, 176. 
Excellence  of  his  descript  i  ve  poetry ,  464. 
Who  the  propt-r  hero  of  his  Paradise 
Lost,  478.  Critical  ezaminHlionofthis 
poem,  603.  His  sublimity  characterised, 
606.  His  language  and  versification, 
tbid. 

Modems.     See  Jindent*. 

Moliere,  his  character  as  a  di  amatic  poet, 
639. 

Monboddo^rAy  his  observations  on  Eog* 
lish  and  Latin  verse,  429,  noU 

MonQtony  in  language,  orten  the  result  of 
loo  great  attention  to  musical  ai  range- 
ment,  141. 

^oft/ague.  Lady  Mary  VVorttey ,  a  charac- 
ter of  her  epistolary  style,  417. 

Montttquitu,  character  of  his  style,  164. 

.Honumen/o/  inscriptions,  the  numbers  suit- 
ed to  the  style,  146. 

Moralt,  M.  his  severe  censure  of  E-^^lish 
comedy,  643. 

^fore.  Dr.  Henry,  character  of  his  divine 
dialogues,  413. 

Motion,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
6S. 

Motie^  M.  de  la,  bis  observations  on  lyric 
poetry,  446,  note.  Remarks  on  his  cri- 
ticism on  Homer,  488 

MunCf  it's  influence  on  the  passions,  423. 
its  uni«#n  with  poetry,  ibid.  Their  se- 
paration injuriods  to  each,  427. 

N. 

JX'aivetif  import  of  that  French  term, 
207. 

Xarraiionj  an  important  point  in  pleadings 
at  the  bar,  860. 

MtgM  scenes  commonly  sublime,  33. 

Acrmie  melody  of  the  Athenians,  what, 
137. 

J\oveUy  a  species  of  writing,nntao insignifi- 
cant as  may  be  imagined,  416.  Might 
be  employed  for  very  useful  purposes, 
417.  Rise  and  progress  of  fictition* 
history,  418.  Characters  of  the  most 
celebrated  romances  and  novels,  419. 

Novelty  t  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
66 

Aimiu,  substantive,  the  foundation  of  all 
grammar,  79.     Number,    gender,   and 
of.  83. 


O. 

Obteunty,  not  unfnvuti table  to  snblmu^ 
34.  Of  style,  owing  to  indistinct  conce|* 
tluns,  102. 

Odtt  the  nature  of  defined,  448.  eoai 
distinctions  of,  444.  Obscurity  am  m 
regularity,  the  great  faults  in,  ibid, 

Odyssey,  general  character  of,  488.  2)e> 
fects  of,  ibid. 

(Edipus,  an  improper  character  for  the 
stage,  621. 

Oru/ors,  ancient ,  declaimed  in  recitative,  64. 

Orations,  the  three  kinds  of,  distinguished 
by  the  ancients,  284.  The  present  dis- 
tinctions of,  286.  Those  in  popular 
assemblies  considered,  ibid.  Prepared 
speeches  not  to  be  trusted  to,  287  Ne- 
cessary degrees  of  premeditation,  ibid 
Methtxl,  288.  Style  and  expression, 
ibid.  Impetuosity,  289.  Attention  to 
decorums,  290.  Delivery,  292,  36& 
Tlie  several  parts  of  a  regular  oration, 
341.  Introductiou,  842.  Introduction 
to  replies,  347-  '  ntroduction  to  set  mons, 
ibid.  Division  of  a  discourse,  348. 
Rules  for  dividing  it,  349.  Explication, 
360.  The  argumentative  part,  363.  The 
pathetic,  358.  The  peroration,  364.  Vir^ 
lue  necessary  to  the  perfi*rtion  of  elo- 
quence, 87d.  Description  of  a  true  ora- 
tor, 380.  Qualifcationsfoi,f6t<2.  Tlic 
best  ancient  writers  on  oratory,  386, 
393.  The  use  made  of  orations  by  the 
ancient  historians,  406.    See  Eloqutnte. 

Oriental  poetry,  mure  characteristical  o* 
*n  age  than  o'  a  com  try,  424.  Style 
of  scripture  language,  67. 

Orlando  Furioso.     See  Jiriosto, 

Ossian,  instances  of  sublimity  in  his  works, 
42.  Correct  metaphors,  164.  Confu- 
sed mixture  of  metaphorical  and  plaia 
language  in,  ibid.  Fine  apostrophe,  1 80. 
Delicate  simile,  183.  Lively  descrip 
lions  in,  ibid. 

Olway,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  613. 

P. 

PanHon^me,  an  entertainment  of  Roman 
orif  in,  66. 

Parables,  Eastern,  their  general  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  truth,  466. 

Paradise  Lost,  critical  v^view  of  thai 
poem,  603.  The  characters  in,  604- 
Sublimity  of,  606.  Language  and  ver- 
sification, t6ia. 

Parenthuiat  cautions  for  tlie  use  of  then 
121. 

Paris,  his  character  in  :be  Iliad,  exam- 
ined, 486. 

Parliament  uf  Great-Britain,  why  eb* 
qucnce  has  never  been  so  power  fid  aa 
instrument  in,  as  in  the  ancient  popalar 
assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  283. 

Pamel,  his  character  as  a  descriptive  poet, 
464. 

PartieUSf  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  124 
Ought  never  to  close  sentences,  130 
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FauwHf  the  source  of  oratory,  2M. 

fwsioai,  when  and  how  to  be  adaresied 
Ly  oraton,  368.  The  orator  must  feel 
etootioni  before  he  caii  communicate 
ih«m  to  others,  360.  Tlie  language  of 
361.  Poeu  address  themselves  to  the 
passions,  423. 

FaAoral  poetry,  iuquirv  into  its  ori§^,433. 
A  threefold  view  of  pastoral  life,  434. 
Rules  for  pastoral  writing,  ibid.  Its 
scenery,  436.  Cliaracters,  437.  Sub- 
jects, 438.  Comparative  merit  of  an- 
cient pastoral  writers,  439.  And  of 
moderns,  440. 

Fitihelicj  the  proper  management  of,  in  a 
discourse,  366  Fine  instance  of  from 
Cicero,  362. 

Pautet^  the  due  tue  of,  in  public  speaking, 
370.    In  poetry,  371, 430. 

PericUtf  the  first  who  brought  eloquence 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  366.  Hb 
general  character,  ibid. 

Feriod.    See  Stnienee. 

Pertonificaiionf  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  £nglish  language  in,  83.  Limitations 
of  gender  in,  84.  Objections  against 
the  practice  of,  answered,  172.  The  dis- 
position to  animate  the  objects  about  us, 
natural  to  mankind,  173.  This  dispo- 
sition  may  account  for  the  number  of 
heathen  divinities,  ibid.  Three  degrees 
of  this  figure,  174.  Rules  lor  the  man- 
agement of  the  highest  degree  of,  177. 
Cautions  for  the  use  of  in  prose  compo- 
sitions, 178.    Ste  ^pottrophe. 

Permu,  a  character  of  his  satires,  460. 

Pertpieuityt  essential  to  a  good  style,  102. 
Not  merely  a  negative  virtue,  103.  The 
three  c|ual*tiefl  of,  Und. 

Fermanont  distinguished  from  conviction, 


Plutar^f  his  character  as  a  biographer 
409. 

Poetry f  in  what  sense  descriptive,  and  m 
what  imitative,  67.  Is  more  ancient 
than  prose,  67.  Source  of  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  the  figurative  style  of, 
176.  Test  of  the  merit  of,  186.  Whence 
the  difficulty  of  reading  poetiy  arises, 
371.  Competed  with  oratory,  377. 
Epic,  the  standards  of,  393.  Definition 
of  poetry,  421.  Is  addressed  to  the  ima- 
gination and  the  passions,  422.  Its  ori- 
gin, ibid.  In  what  sense  older  than 
prose,  422.  Its  union  with  music,  423, 
Ancient  history  and  instructions  first 
conveyed  in  poftry,  424.  Oriental, 
more  characteristical  of  an  age  than  ui 
a  country,  ibid.  Gothic,  Celtic,  and 
Grecian,  426.  Origin  of  the  diflerent 
kinds  of,  426.  Was  more  vigorous  in 
its  first  rude  essays  than  under  refine- 
ment, 427.  Was  injured  by  the  separa- 
tion of  music  from  it,  ibtd.  Metrical 
feet,  invention  of,  428.  These  measures 
not  applicable  to  English  poetry,  429. 
English  heroic  verse,  the  structure  ol, 
430.  French  poetry,  ibid.  Rhyme  and 
blank  verse  compared,  431.  Progress 
ofEnglish  versification,  432.  Pastorals, 
433.  Lyrics,  443.  Didactic  poetry, 
447.  Descriptive  poetry,  462.  Hebrew 
poetry,  469.  Epic  poetry,  470.  Poetic 
characters,  two  kinds  of,  478.  Dramat- 
ic poetry,  607. 

Pointing  cannot  correct  a  confused  sen 
tence,  121. 

PolUies^  the  science  of,  why  ill  understood 
among  the  ancients,  398. 

Polybiut,  his  character  as  an  hivtoriau, 
396. 


262.     Objection  brought  from  the  abuse    Popt,  criticbm  on  •  passage  in  his  Homer, 


of  this  art,  answered,  ibid      Rules  for, 

286. 
Perurrpns,  their  method  of  transmitting 

their  thoughts  to  each  other,  74. 
Petroniut  Arbiler,  his  address  to  the  de- 

daimers  of  his  time,  279. 
Phartalia.    See  Lticon. 
Phertcydu  of  Sycros,  the  first  prose  wri- 
ter, 68. 
PhUiptt  character  of  his  pastorals,  441. 
Pkilntophen,  modem,  t!ieir    superiority 

over  the  ancient,  unquestionable,  390. 
Philoaophy,  the  proper  style  of  writing 

adapted  to,  410.    Proper  enabellishment 

for,  ibid. 


43.    Prose  specimen  from,  consisting  oi 
short  sentences,  1 18.     Other  specimen* 
of  his  stvle,  127,  182.      Confused  mix 
tures  of  metaphorical  and  plain  Inn 
guage  in,  1^   Mixed  metaphor  in,  166 
Confused  personification,  178.  Instanri 
of   his    fondness   for   antithesis,    188 
Characcer  of  hu  epistolary  writings, 416 
Criticism  on,  ibid.     Construction  of  hi« 
verse,  430.      Peculiar  character  of  h\\ 
versification,  432.      His  pastorals,  438, 
440.  His  ethic  epistles,  461.  The  merit 
of  his  various  poenu  examined,  t^. 
Character  of  hb  translation  of  Homer 
486. 


PictHreti  the  first  essay  toward  writing,  72.     Preeition  in  language,  in  what  it  consHis, 


Pinriar^  hb  chaiacter  as  a  lyric  poet,  446. 
fHieaim,  Dr.  extravagant  hyperbole  cited 

fn»m,  172. 
PlalOf  character  of  hb  dialogues,  412. 
PlmduSf  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 

638. 
Pleadert  at  the  bar,  instructioii  to,  901, 

360. 
PHttjtM  Ictton,  geoeral  character  of,  416. 
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104.    The  importance  of,  tfrul,  114.  Re- 
quisite to,  111. 

PrepotUionM,  whether  more  ancient  than 
the  declension  of  noims  by  cases,  86 
Whether  more  useful  and  beautiful,  86. 
Dr.  Campbeirs  observations  on,  97 
Their  great  use  in  speech,  94. 

Prior  J  allegoiy  cited  from,  168. 

Profjoutis,  their  use,  varirties,  and  ca^M, 
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87.  Relative  inftanoet  iUastretiiif  the 
hapciUiDce  of  their  proper  poeitiou  in  a 
sentence,  Ud. 

Promcnaafum,  diftinctnen  of,  necetsaiy 
in  public  speaking,  967.    Tones  of,  872. 

Pro9erb*f  book  of,  a  didactic  poem,  497. 

Ftaim  xviiL  sublime  representation  of  the 
Deity  in,  80.  Izzxth,  a  fine  allegory 
from,  168.  Remarks  on  the  poetic  con- 
fttniction  of  the  Psalms,  461.  464. 

Puhril,  eloquence  of  the,  .ji:ilD«!d,  S68. 
EUiglish  and  French  isrmons  compared, 
281.  The  practice  of  .-sadhig  sermone 
m  England,  disadvanug^ious  to  oratory, 
288.  The  art  of  persuasion  resigned  to 
the  Puritans,  ibid.  Adrantages  and  dis- 
adrantages  of  pnlpit  eloquence,  812. 
Rules  for  p'.eaching,  313.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  pulpit  eloquence,  31& 
Whether  it  is  be«t  to  read  sermons  or 
dfliver  them  extempore,  821.  Pronun- 
ciation, 322.  Remarks  on  French  ser* 
mons,  ibid.  Cause  of  the  dry  argumen- 
tative style  of  English  sermons,  324. 
General  obsenrations,  326. 

Pisiifra/ui,  the  first  who  cultinued  the  arts 
of  speech,  267. 

Q. 

Qutn/ilum,his  ideas  of  taste,  17,  note.  His 
account  of  the  ancient  diTblon  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  79,  fuU€»  His 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  grammar,  94.  On  perspicuity  of 
style,  102,  108.  On  climax,  129.  On 
the  structure  of  sentences,  131.  Which 
ought  not  to  ofiend  the  ear,  134,  140. 
Ilis  caution  against  too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  harmony,  141.  His  caution 
against  mixed  metaphor,  164.  His  fine 
apostrophe  on  the  death  of  his  son,  180. 
His  rule  for  the  use  of  similes,  186.  His 
direction  for  the  use  of  figures  of  style, 
193.  His  distinction  of  style,  196, 208. 
His  instructions  for  good  writing,  213. 
His  character  of  Cicero*s  oratory,  204. 
His  Instructions  to  public  speakers  for 
presenring  decorum,  S291.  His  instruc- 
tions to  jiraicial  pleaders,  801.  His  ob- 
senrarions  on  exordiums  to  replies  in  de- 
bate, 347.  On  the  proper  division  of  an 
oration,  348.  His  mode  of  addreulng 
the  passions,  367.  His  lively  represen- 
tations of  the  effects  of  depravity,  379. 
Is  the  best  ancient  writer  on  oratory, 
386. 

R 

ftflefne,  his  character  as  a  traclc  poet,  628. 

RomMry,  Allan,  character  w  hb  Chntle 
Shepherd,  442. 

Hapin,  P.  remarks  on  his  parallels  be- 
tween Greek  and  Roman  a'riters,  277. 

RetMf  Cardinal  de.  cnaracter  of  his  Me- 
moirs, 408 

WkeiorieioHif  Grecian,  rise  and  character 
of,  268. 

JUyiiie,  in  English  verse,  oalkvourable  to 


sublimity,  48.    And  Uaak  vene  case 

{wr3d,^l.  The  former,  why  Improper 
n  the  Greek  and  Latin  boguaget,  ^8. 
The  first  introduction  of  conplefB  ia 
English  poeti7,  ibid. 

Riehirdto%  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

RidieuUf  an  Instrument  often  misapplied, 
688. 

iZo6tfifim  Oiuoe,  a  character  of  that  no- 
vel, 420. 

AoflMDiee,  derhratlon  of  the  term,  418.  See 
JVboeif. 

Aemmif,  derived  dielr  leaming  from 
Greece,  273.  Comparison  between  them 
and  the  Greeks,  274.  Historical  view 
of  theur  eloquence,  ibid.  Oratorical 
character  of  Cicero,  274.  Era  of  the 
decline  of  eloquence  among,  278. 

JtMseoM,  Jean  Raptltte,  his  character  aa  a 
lyrk:  poet,  446. 

itffve,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  632. 

S. 

SaUutl,  his  character  as  an  historian,  999. 

SanoMariM,  his  piscatory  eclogues,  440. 

Sa/on,  examination  of  his  cnaracter  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  604. 

Satire^  poetical,  general  remarks  on  the 
style  of,  449. 

Smxon  language,  bow  ettablUhed  in  Eng- 
land, 96. 

Scenetf  dramatic,  what,  and  the  proper 
conduct  of,  616. 

Seripturesy  sacred,  the  figurative  style  of, 
remarked,  67.  The  translators  of,  hap- 
py in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  sub- 
ject, 143.  Fine  apostrophe  in,  180. 
Presents  us  with  the  most  ancient  monit- 
ments  of  poetry  extant,  469.  The  di- 
versity  of  style  In  the  several  books  of^ 
ibid.  The  Psalms  of  Darld,  460.  No 
other  writings  abound  with  such  bolo 
and  animated  figures,  463.     Pamblet 

466.  Bold  and  sublime  instances  of  per- 
sonification  in,  ibid.  Rook  of  Pmverbc, 

467.  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ibid 
Seuderi,  Madam,  her  romances,  419. 
Senera,  his  frequent  antithesis  censurc<l, 

'  187.      Character  of  his  general  style, 

196.  His  epistolary  writings,  411.  ' 
Seniefite,  in  language,  definition  of,  112. 
Distinruished  into  long  and  short,  1 1:|. 
A  variety  in, to  be  studied,  ibid,  Tlie 
properties  essential  to  a  perf^  sentence, 
114.  A  principal  rule  for  arrangin(( 
the  members  of,  116.  Position  of  ad- 
verbs, ibid.  And  relative  pronouns, 
116.  Unity  of  a  sentence,  rules  for  pre- 
serving,  119.  Pointing,  121.  Paren- 
thesis, Utid.  Should  ahrays  be  brought 
to  a  peH^t  close,  122.  Strength,  123. 
Should  be  clearrd  of  redundancies,  ibid. 
Due  attention  to  particles  rrcommeiid. 
ed,  124.  The  omission  of  partirlet 
sometimes  connects  objects  closer  to> 
ffether,  126.  Diiectlons  for  placing  the 
Important  words,  ibid.     Climaa,  129 
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A  nk«  order  neoetoify  to  be  obeerred 
in  aU  atsertiont  of  propoihioni,  190. 
SoBiraoB  ought  not  to  eondode  with  a 
AeMe  word,  ibid.  Pundamentid  rule  in 
lb*  constraction  of,  18B.  Sound  noc  to 
be  dbregmrded,  IJM.  Two  circumntan- 
cat  to  be  attended  to,  for  producing  har- 
aoBj  in,  184, 199.  Rulei  of  the  ancient 
riMlorielanf  for  this  pnrpote,  136.  Whj 
bannonj  much  len  itodied  now  than 
formerl/,  196.  Engliih  wordi  cannot 
be  ao  ezactljr  meat ured  by  metrical  feet, 
as  thoae  of  Greek  and  Latin,  199.  What 
lequiied  for  the  rautical  ciose  of  a  iien- 
tev**  141.  Unmeaning  wordi  introduc- 
ed merelT  to  round  a  sentence,  a  great 
blemiflh,fMii.  Sounds  ought  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  sense,  142. 

trmom,  En^lsh  compared  with  French, 
991.  Unity  an  indispensable  requbire 
hi,  816.  The  subject  ought  to  be  preci«e 
and  particular,  8 1 7.  The  subject  ought 
oot  to  be  exhausted,  i^tif.  Cautions 
against  dryness,  818.  And  against  con- 
wming  to  fashionable  modes  of  preach- 
mg,  819^  Style,  320.  Quaint  ezpres- 
Whether  best  written  or 


delirered  extempore,  ihid.  Delirery, 
ttS.  Remarks  on  French  sermons,  ibtd. 
Canse  of  the  dry  argumentatiTe  style 
of  English  sermons,  §26.  General  ob 
serrations,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  pro- 
per division  of,  847.  Conclusion,  964. 
Delhrery,  966. 

flcdign^,  IVLidame  de,  character  of  her  tet- 
ters, 416. 

Uhaptabwy^  Lord,  observations  on  nil 
thrte,  106,  119,  120,  127,  129,  142, 166. 
His  general  character  as  a  writer,  209. 

Sftdbg^eore,  the  merit  of  his  plays  exam- 
ined, 28.  Was  not  possessed  of  reflned 
taste,  29.  Instance  of  his  improper  use 
of  metaphors,  161, 164, 166.  Exhibits 
passions  in  the  language  of  nature,  624. 
His  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  530.  As 
a  comic  poet,  641. 

Sftaufone,  his  pastoral  ballad,  441. 

fkitfkerdy  the  proper  character  of,  in  pas- 
toral description,  497. 

9heridanyh\M  distinction  between  ideas  and 
emotions,  979,  nofe. 

VuHockt  Bishop,  fine  instance  of  personi- 
Acatioi  cited  from  his  sermons,  174.  A 
happy  aflusion  cited  from  his  sermons, 
820.  nott. 

SiKut  ftaliau.  his  sublime  representation 
of  Hannibal.  86,  note. 

SimiUf  distinguislied  from  mecapnor,  168, 
182.  Source*  of  the  pleasure  tliey  aflbrd, 
ibid.  Two  kindti  of,  ibid.  Requisites 
m,  188.  Rules  for,  186.  Local  proprie- 
ty to  be  adhered  to  in,  219. 

5lrnpliei/y  applied  to  style,  different  senses 
of  the  term,  382. 

iSmoQeit,  improper  wt  of  Aguratire  styk, 
etted  finon  ktukj  126,  nofe. 


9otomon*s  song,  descripcWe  oeaotles  of,  466 

Sofigs,  Runic,  the  origin  of  Gothic  htstorv, 
ibid. 

SaphitU  of  Greece,  rise  and  character  o^ 
269. 

SopkoeUt^  the  plots  of  his  tragedies  ro* 
markably  simple,  612.  Ezcdied  hs  the 
pathetic,  624  His  character  as  a  tra- 
gic poet,  626 

Sorrow,  why  the  emotions  of,  excited  by 
tragedy,  communicate  pleasure,  516. 

S<nmdM,  of  an  awful  nature,  affect  us  with 
sublimity,  82.  Influence  of,  in  the  for- 
mation of  words,  61. 

5^eafter,  public,  must  be  directed  more  by 
his  ear  than  by  niles,  196. 

SpeetaioTf  general  character  of  that  publi- 
cation, 216.  Critical  ezamfaiation  of 
those  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleatiires 
of  the  imagination,  817.         ' 

Speeekj  the  power  of,  the  distinguishing 
privilege  of  mankind,  9.  The  grammati- 
cal division  of,  into  eight  parts,  not  lo- 
gic al,  79.  Of  the  ancients,  regulated 
by  musical  rules,  196. 

Striuia,  hb  character  as  an  historian,  406. 

Slyfe,  in  languagoi  defined,  101.  The  dif> 
ference  of,  in  different  countries,  ibid. 
The  qualities  of  a  good  style,  102.  Per- 
spicuity, ibid.  Obscurity,  owing  to  in* 
dutinct  conceptions,  103.  Three  requi- 
site qualities  bi  perspicuity,  ibid.  Pre- 
cision, 104  A  loose  style,  from  what 
It  proceeds,  106.  Too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  pr^ision,  renders  a  style  dry  and 
barren,  111.  French  distinction  of 
style,  119.  The  characters  of,  flow  fh>m 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  196.  Dif- 
ferent subjects  require  a  difibrent  style, 
ibid.  Ancient  distinctions  of,  196.  The 
difRtrent  kinds  of,  ibid.  Concise  and 
difiusive,  on  what  occasions  proper,  196. 
Nervous  and  feeble,  199.  A  harsh  style, 
from  what  K  proceed*,  ibid.  Era  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style,  200. 
Dry  manner  described,  201.  A  plain 
style,  ibid.  Neat  style,  202.  Elegant 
style,  208.  Florid  i«tyle,  208.  Natural 
style,  206.  Diff^nvnt  senses  of  the  term 
simplicity,  ibid.  The  Greek  writers  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity,  907.  Vehe- 
ment styb,  211.  General  directions 
how  to  attain  a  good  style,  212.  ImllM 
tion  dangerous,  214.  Style  not  to  he 
ctadied  to  the  neglect  of  thoughts,  916. 
Critical  examination  of  those  papers  in 
the  Spectator  that  treat  of  the  pleasnres 
of  imagination,  217.  Critical  examin:i' 
tion  of  a  passage  in  Swift's  writings,  2A(). 
General  observatums,  259.  Sm  Elo- 
auenee, 
SuoHmity  of  external  objects,  and  sublimi- 
t/  '.n  writing  distingiiishvi!  92.  Its  im- 
pressions, iMtf.  Of  space,  ifr.  Ofsomids, 
92.  Violence  of  the  elements,  92.  So- 
lemnity, bordering  on  the  terrible,  Hwi 
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Obtcuritj,  not  unfavourable  to,  34.  In 
buildings,  35.  Heroism,  ibid.  Great 
virtue,  36.  Whether  there  is  any  one 
liindamcntal  quality  in  toe  sources  of 
Aublime,  ibid. 

Subiunity  tn  writing,  810.     £rrors  in  Lon 
ginus  pointed  out,  Und.     The  most  an 
cient  writers  afford  the  most  striliing  in- 
stances of  sublimity,  31 1.     Sublime  re- 
presentation of  the  Deity  in  Psalm  xviii 
9U.    And  in  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  40 
In  Moses  and  Isaiah,  ibid.    Instances  of 
sublimity  in  Homer,  ibid.     In  Ossian, 
42.     Amplification  ivnurious  to  sublimi- 
ty, ibid.    Rhyme  in  English  verse  unfa- 
vourable to,  43.      Strength  essential  to 
sublime  writing,  44.      A  proper  choice 
of  circumstances  essential  to  sublime 
description,  46.      Strictures  on  Virgil's 
description  of  Mount  iEtna,  46.      The 
proper  sources  of  the  sublime,  47.  Sub- 
limity  connists  in  the  thought,  not  in  the 
words,  48.      The  faults  opposed  to  the 
sublime,  ibid, 

SuUift  Duke  de,  character  of  his  memoirs, 
406. 

^mperMiliomf  sublime  representation  of  its 
dominion  over  mankind,  from  Lucretius^ 
84,  note. 

Swiftf  observations  on  his  style,  104,  111, 
120, 181 ,  142.  General  character  of  his 
style,  202.  Critical  examination  of  ths 
beginning  of  hi<i  proposals  for  correct 
ing,  Sic.  the  English  tongue,  260.  Con- 
cluding observations,  26P  Hii  ian 
guage,  888.  Character  or  his  epistola- 
ry writing,  416. 

SyUcUfltSf  English,  cannot  be  exactly  mea^ 
sured  by  metrical  feet,  as  thosu  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  139. 

SyntrdocheAn  figurative  style,  explained 
167. 

^i^notiymoui  words,  observations  on.  108 

T. 

Taeituty  character  of  his  style,  197.  His 
character  as  an  historian..  4€K2.  His  hap- 
py manner  of  introducing  incidental  ob- 
servations, ibid.  Instance  of  his  success- 
ful talent  in  historical  painting,  406 
His  defects  as  r  writ«'r,  406. 

7*000,  a  pasfiiige  from  hi«  Gienualenimt 
diiitinguishcd  by  the  harmony  of  num 
ben,  146.  Strained  sentiments  m  his 
pastorals,  443.  Character  of  his  ABii:a- 
ta,  487.  Ciiticai  examination  of  hit 
poem,  496. 

74Ute,  true,  the  uses  of  in  common  life,  H. 
Dennitlon  of,  16  Js  more  or  less  com- 
mon lo  all  mcu»  17.  is  an  improvable 
fiiculty,  18  How  to  be  refined,  19.  Is 
auisted  by  reason,  19  A  good  heart 
re<^uisite  to  a  just  tasle,  20.  Delicacy 
and  correctness  the  characters  of  perfect 
tusti^  ibid.  Whether  there  be  any  stan- 
dai  J  of  taste,  22.  The  diversity  of,  in 
dilfemu  men  no  evidence  of  their  tastes 


■being  comiptad,  iMiC     The  wat  ol^  f«. 

ferred  to  the  concurring  voice  of  the  poi- 
ished  part  o(  mankind,  26.  Distingi^- 
ed  from  genius,  29.  The  sources  of 
pleasure  in,  80-  The  powers  of,  eolmrgp 
the  sphere  of  our  pleasures,  31.  Imi. 
tations  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  66.  BAu- 
sic,  ibid.  To  what  class  the  pleaamnea 
received  from  eloquence,  poetry,  smd 
fine  writing,  ara  to  be  referred,  A. 

Ttlemadiw.     See  Fenelan, 

T^mpU,  Sir  William,  observations  of  his 
style,  106  Specimens,  118,  120,  122, 
126,  139.  His  general  character  as  a 
writer,  206. 

Tertneet  beautiful  mstance  of  limplicity 
from,  209.  His  character  as  a  drsunatk 
writer,  688. 

Termmaiioni  of  words,  Che  variation  of, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages}  fia 
vourable  to  the  libertv  of  transposilMMi . 
70. 

2%eoenfitt,  the  earliest  knows  writer  ol 
pastorals,  434.  His  talentt  in  painting 
rural  scenery,  436.  Character  of  bis 
pastorab,  439. 

TAonuon^  fine  passage  from,  where  be 
animates  all  nature,  176.    Character  ol 
his  Masons,  468.     His  eulogium  by  Dr 
Johnson,  Ibid,  note, 

J%uant(f,  his  chat  RCter  as  an  historian,396. 

Thucydidtit  his  character  as  an  historian, 
395.  Was  the  first  who  introduced  oia- 
tioiu  in  historical  narration,  406. 

TUlolton,  Archbishop,  observations  on  his 
style.  106, 1 16, 139, 161 .  General  cha- 
racter of  as  a  writer,  208. 

Tbnes,  the  due  management  of,  in  public 
speaking,  878. 

Topics,  among  tlie  ancient  rhetorici8BS« 
explained,  363. 

Tragtdjf,  how  distinguished  from  comedy, 
fuSs.  More  particular  definition  of,  OffJ. 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  608.  Rise  and 
progress  of,  609.  The  tliree  dramatic 
unities,  611.  Division  of  the  represen- 
tation into  acts,  613.  Tlie  catastrophe, 
614.  Why  tlie  sonow  excite«l  by  tia-  ' 
gedy  communicates  p'easures,  ibid. 
Proper  iden  of  scenes,  and  how  to  be 
conducted, 616.  Characters, 620.  High- 
er degrees  of  morality  inculcated  by  mo> 
dern  than  by  ancient  tragedy,  621.  Toe 
grca:  use  made  of  the  passion  of  love 
on  tlie  modern  stages,  ibid.  All  trage- 
dies expected  to  l^  pathetic,  622.  The 
proper  ngp  of  moral  reflections  in  624. 
The  proper  style  and  versification,  626. 
Brief  vicv  of  the  Greek  stage,  626. 
French  tragedy,  628.  English  tragedy* 
630.     Concluding  observations.  ^3&. 

T^opei,  a  definition  of,  148.  Origin  of,  150. 
The  I  hetorical  distinctions  amonfr  frive- 
loutt,  166. 

TumtUi  tlie  character  of,  not  favourab|)' 
treated  in  the  .£neid,  491. 
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STijrpliiy  arckbithop  of  BiMlnii,  a  romance 

writer,  419. 
l)q»fgrd^ioa4  figures  of  »peech,  what,  189. 

w  • 

Fmnburgh,  his  character  as  a  draiuAtic 
writer,  642. 

^er6ff,  their  nature  and  office  eipiained, 
99.  No  sentence  complete  without  a 
rerby  ezpreMcd  or  implied,  90.  Tiie 
tenses,  iUd.  The  advantage  of  English 
OTor  the  Latin,  in  the  varietj  of  tenses, 
91.  Active  and  passive,  ilnd  Are  the 
.«ost  artificial  and  coroplez  of  all  the 
parts  of  sp«*ech,  92. 

Perse,  blank,  more  favourable  lo  sublimity 
than  rhyme,  4;).  Instructions  for  the 
reading  of,  371.    Construction  of,  481. 

^'trgU,  mstances  of  si  blimity  in,  33,  46, 
46,  Of  harmony,  146,  146.  Simplicity 
of  language,  149.  Figurative  lan^rna^e, 
^67,174,179.  Specimensof  his  pasto- 
ral descriptions,  ^6,  no/e,438.  Charac- 
ter of  his  pastorals,  439.  His  Gkoigics, 
a  perfect  model  of  didactic  poetry,  447. 
Beautiful  descriptions  in  his  J£neid,466. 
Critical  examination  of  that  poemi  489. 
Compared  with  Homer,  491. 

•trine,  high  degrees  of,  a  source  of  the 
sublime,  36.  A  necessary  ingredient  to 
iorm  an  eloquent  orator,  378. 

Futon,  the  figure  of  speech  so  termed,  in 
what  it  consists,  190. 

ihuHeSj  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  ad- 
iiering  to,  61 1.  Why  the  moderns  are 
lets  restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  than  the  ancients,  618. 

V&iee,  the  powers  of,  to  be  studied  fai  pub- 
lic speaking,  866. 

foihirtf  characlar  of  hit  opistolarj  wri- 
tiiifi,41«. 


Fblfasre,til«  character  as  ac  MMonan,409. 
CriticHi  ezsaoinatioo  of  his  HeBriuciti, 
602.  His  argument  for  the  use  of  rhy  mr 
i*j  dramatic  composition,  026.  His  ch:i. 
meter  as  a  tragic  poet,  629. 

yhttiuMf  Joannes  Gcrardus,  character  ui 
his  wridngs  on  elmiuence,  886. 

\V. 

WalleTf  the  firat  English  poet  who  brought 
couplets  into  vogue,  432. 

Witf  is  to  be  very  sparingly  ufci:d  mi  the 
bar,  304. 

Wordty  obsolete,  and  new  coined,  iucoiv 
gruoiis  with  purity  of  style,  103.  Ba«l 
consequences  of  their  being  ill  cbosec 
104.  Observations  >n  those  teroMd  s}-  - 
nonymous,  108.  Considered  with  refer- 
ence to  sound,  134. 

Words f  and  things,  instances  of  the  ana- 
logy between,  61. 

ffrite^t  of  geniui^  why  they  have  been 
more  numerous  in  one  age  than  aaother- 
387.  Four  happy  ages  of,  pointed  out, 
388. 

iVriiing,  two  kinds  of,  dtstinntished,  72. 
PicturfiS,  the  first  essay  in,  ML  Hiero- 
glyphic, the  second,  73.  Chinese  cha- 
racters, 74.  Arithmetical  figures,  76. 
The  considerations  which  led  (o  the  in- 
vention of  an  alphabet,  iltid,  Cadmus*M 
alphabet  the  origin  of  that  now  used,  7o. 
Historical  account  of  the  materials  used 
to  receive  writing,  77.  General  remit rka, 
ibid.    See  Qrammar, 

Y. 

Yaungf  Dr.  his  poetical  character,  16T 
Too  fond  of  antithesis,  188.  The  merit 
of  his  works  eacwnined,  461 .  His  cliar 
racier  at  a  tragic  poet,  6lfi2 
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KAY'S 

INFANT   AND   PRIMARY 

SCHOOL  SERIES. 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

Kay^s  liirANT  AMD  Pbimabt  School  Riadbb  aub  DiriKER,  No.  1,  contaiflf 
Hd  word  of  more  than  Three  Lettbbs,  and  comprises  all  the  words  of  Two 
and  Three  Letters  in  the  English  languaee. 

Every  Syllabk  w^eh  oeeurtinit,  or  the  Tu)o  nert  Folumee,  is  a  Compkie  WonL 

The  Lessons  axe  strictly,  and  by  yery  ffradual  steps.  Progressive. 

Each  sinffle  Object  occurrinff  in  the  Lessons  is  represented  by  a  large  and 
iiandsome  Enorayino—- upwards  of  100  in  number. 

All  the  Words  are  collected  in  Spelling  Columns,  and  are  classed  under  iheir 
vowel  sounds  according  to  Walker's  Standard — the  nam«-eounds  first;  Boas 
to  teach  the  child  a  correct  Proftuneiation  in  connexion  with  Orthography. 

Initiatory  Models  roR  Drawing,  on  the  Slate  or  Paper,  are  alio  tumished, 
to  form  a  taste  for  Design,  and  to  amuse  and  occupy  the  time  of  the  child  in 
the  intervals  of  his  Lessons. 

The  Author  recommends,  as  a  great  economy  in  tune  and  a  deliffhtful  method 
of  instruction,  that  the  child  shmild  be  taught  to  read  as  far  as  &  39tfa  page 
of  the  book,  before  he  is  made  acquainted  with  me  letters,  or  rather  the  mamei 
of  the  letters,  of  the  alphabet.  This,  however,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
instnictor:  the  book  is  suited  to  either  method  of  tuition. 

Kay's  lirrANT  and  Primary  School  Reader  andDefiner,  No.  2f  comprises 
I  icssons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  One  Syllable  only,  from  the  easiest 
ic)  the  most  difficult;  wi^  numerous  Engravings  carefully  adapted  to  the  Text. 

The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  carried  on  by  numerous  progressive  Modek. 

In  the  Spelling  Department  the  woras  to  oe  spelled  are  Mohosyllablbb, 
accompanied  by  Definitions  also  in  words  of  One  Syllabub  ;  and  the  Pronuncia- 
tion conforms  to  Walker,  and  makes  use  of  his  Notation. 

Exercises  in  Writing  are  also  given,  to  be  copied  on  the  Slate,  iniaatoiy 
u  a  more  83rstematie  study  of  the  art  Besides  which,  all  the  words  of  the 
Spelling  LesRons  are  repeated  in  the  margin  in  the  writing  character;  the 
copying  of  which  will  ground  the  Orthography  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  show 
him  its  practical  value.    He  thereby  wul  also  be  taught  to  read  manueerijU. 

Kay*s  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Depiner,  No.  3*  consists 
of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  not  more  than  Two  Syllables  froin 
the  easiest  to  the  moet  difficult ;  with  numerous  Pictorial  Embellishments. 
The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  completed,  by  numerous  ProgreesiYe  Models 
Hie  Spelling,  Defining  and  Pronoancmijr  pages  consist,  and  thus  constiUite  a 
Dictionary,  of  the  words  which  occur  in  the  preceding  Reading  Lesson* ;  the 
Definitions  of  which  are  given  also  in  Dissyllables. 


Here  the  Series  close? ;  as  the  Authnr  conceives  that  tne  Pupil  who  has  tho* 
roughly  studied  these  little  volumes  will  readiW  master  any  book  which  a 
sound  discretion  would  subsequently  place  in  hi*  hands. 

To  those  who  seek  to  encourage  a  iamiliarity  wiin  tne  Anglo-Saxon  portion 
jf  our  language,  these  books  will  be  a  desideratum ;  as,  with  rare  exceptions, 
ill  the  words  which  have  been  used  in  them  are  Saxon  in  their  derivation, 
ind  constitute  therefore  tlie  staple  of  that  noble  language  which  is  destined  to 
he  the  mother  t/)ngue  of  by  far  the  pfreater  part  of  this  vast  continent. 

Tlicse  volumes  are  remarkable  for  beauty  and  strength  of  Binding  and  Paper ; 
elegance,  plainness  and  largeness  of  Typography ;  and  frequency  and  appro- 
priateness of  Embellishments— in  all  400  in  number. 

Teachers  and  Parents  are  invited  to  examine  them ;  and  are  recommended  U 
fteniM  the  Prefaces,  for  a  detailed  statement  of  their  peculiar  features. 


JEay*«  hfaiU  and  Primary  School  Readers  and  Definer$ 


ExeerptefroM  Notices  hy  the  Press. 


Wb  feariMihr  oommend  thote  books 
to  ike  notice  of  Parenu,  Teftcken,  Sckool 
DireetoiB,  and  all  interested  in  tke  subject 
of  Primary  Edacaiioa.— ilin«r.  Smtind, 

We  would  call  tke  especial  atteaiion  of 
Parents  and  Teackers  of  young  ckildren  to 
kess  books.  —  NtAumal  GamM*. 

We  pronounce  Ike  plan  good,  and  tke 
lecution  excellent.— tT.  5.  Gssffte. 

The  arrangement  is  simple,  natural  and 
efficient,  andtke  first  ▼olume  suited  to  tke 
early  dawn  of  infancy  .^/fM»trer. 

We  are  bound  to  consider  tkess  as  tke 
best  set  of  Primary  books  yet  issued.— 


We  do  nbt  see  kow  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
pare a  more  admirable  system  for  tke  jmr- 
pose  intended.  It  appears  to  kave  becA 
compiled  bjr  a  master  band.— ^Sol.  Cmtner. 

Tnis  Series  m  beautifully  executed  .... 

So   Tarious   and   comprekensive  s 

series,  and  one  so  cleverly  got  up,  kas  not 
before  made  its  appearanoc^-JUetrtager. 

Mr  J.  Ortillx  Tayloh,  of  New  York 
so  well  known  as  tke  sealous  and  eloquent 
adYOoate  of  National  Education,  kas  mven 
tkese  books  bis  strong  approvaU  and  re- 
commends tkem,  in  prefsrence  to  all  otkers, 
in  kis  Pubbc  Leelures. 


Excerpts  from  Critiques  by  50  Teachers, 

Tat  Ibllowiof  are  Excerpts  from  the  Tattinoaialt  of  Teaclwrt  now  in  the  potetrioii  of  the 
Publiahera,  which  are  printed  i»  «cImj*,  with  the  nannet  and  msidenccc  of  the  geatleoMii,  in  a 
Procpactos  which  will  be  given  to  all  who  may  apply  for  it. 


"  I  bave  been  exceedingly  gratified  by  a 

perusal  of  tkem I  consider  your  books 

fuperior  to  any  now  in  use." 

*'I  believe  tkem  to  be  muck  better 
iduited  for  tke  purpose,  tkan  any  work 
aritn  wkick  I  am  acquainted." 

' '  Botk  tke  plan  and  arrangement!  kigkly 
ipprove." 

**  Tke  Series  is,  in  my  opinion,  tke  best 
ikat  kas  fallen  under  my  notice." 

'*  I  consider  it  tke  best  work  for  tke  pur- 
pose that  I  kave  aeen." 

*'  I  believe  tkem  lo  be  remarkablv  well 
calculated  for  tke  instruction  of  tke  begin- 
ner. 

"I  find  in  tkem  a progresoive  and  well- 
ckosen  series  of  lessons,  nappilv  adapted  to 
'ke  capacity  of  youna  leamera.^' 

*  *  I  believe  tkem  to  be  better  calculated  to 
expedite  tke  education  of  ckildren  tkan  any 
worka  tbat  kave  come  under  my  notice." 

"I  feel  no  kesitation  in  recommending 
it  [tke  Series]  as  tke  best  work  for  promot- 
ing Ike  object  intended  witk  wkicn  I  am 
acquainted." 

**  Kay's  Infont  and  Primary  Scbool 
Seriee  appears  to  me  to  be  a  work  in  every 
lespect  adapted  to  the  wanu  of  ckildren 
wko  are  just  entering  on  tke  study  of  writ- 
ten langusge In  these  little  vo- 
lumes, words  are  truly  tke  siens  of  ideas. 
Hers  the  ckild  may  not  only  ke  taught  to 
end  with  fodlity,  but,  almost  unaided,  to 
understand  wkat  ke  reads So  nume- 
rous and  important  are  the  advantages  pre- 
sented to  botk  teacker  and  pupil,  that  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  work 
cannot  foil  to  secure  its  general  adoption  in 
Primary  Sckools  " 

"  I  kave  most  carsfiilly  read  over  and 
examined  '  Kay's  Infant  and  Primary 
School  Series,'  and  kave  no  kesitation  in 
•aying  tkey  are  most  admirably  adapted  for 
4eir  intsMM  and  professed  object." 


'*  Some  of  its  features  are  as  novel  as 
tkey  are  valuable ;  and  it  combines  more, 
for  the  ftse  snd  pricSi  tkan  any  tking  of  the 
kind  wkick  kas  fallen  under  my  notice.'* 

'*  I  kave  looked  tkrougk  tke  Series  witk 
great  satis&ction.  Tke  progressive  tkeory 
wkick  you  kave  adopted  is  excellently 
suited  to  lead  on  tke  young  mind  by  sure 
and  not  too  laborious  steps.  Tke  carrying 
out  of  tke  plan  is  generally  successful." 

'*  I  consider  tkem,  in  all  points,  to  be 
superior  to  any  books  for  the  like  purpose 
witk  wkick  I  am  acquainted." 

**  I  take  pleasure  in  pronouncing  on  tkem 

a  most  fevourable  opinion better 

adapted  to  tke  purpose  for  wkick  tkey  were 
deogned,  tkan  any  otker  sckool  book  witk 
which  I  am  familiar." 

"  To  Teachers  of  Primary  Schools  this 

Series  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 

'Tke  kope  is  cordially  expressed,  tnat  tke 
enterpnse  of  the  Publisbers  msy  be  re- 
warded according  to  tke  merits  of  the  work 
alone,  wkick,  in  tke  opinion  of  tke  Sub- 
scriber, will  amply  repay  tkem." 

'*I  confidently  pronounce  tkem  auperior 
to  any  books  of  tke  kind  I  kave  ever  seen." 

**  I  am  entirely  satisfied  of  their  superi 
orinr  to  any  books  kaving  a  similar  purp  jse, 
witn  which  I  am  aoquamted." 

**  I  have  had  actual  proof  of  their  practi- 
I  cal  utility  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  vc^ 
'  laiile  minds  of  children,  and  securing  their 

attention On  the  whole,  not  to   be 

tedious,  I  meet  heartily  approve  the  plan, 
and  recommend  the  adoption  of  your 
Scries." 

*'  Esteeming  it  decidedly  the  best  ele- 
mentary work  which  I  have  seen,  I  hope 
it  will  be  generally  introduced  into  the 
8ch<v^i8  for  which  it  is  designed." 

**  1  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  not  m«i 
witk  any  book  of  the  kind  so  well  adapii<U 
I  10  tke  ospaekiss  of  young  children." 


Kays  Infant  and  Primary  School  Readers  and  Definers. 


**l  should  predict  many  benefits  will 
l«8uU  from  the  general  introduction  of 
cheae  works  into  schools,  in  whfch,  I  trust, 
my  own  will  share." 

"  Having  critically  examined  theae  beau- 
tiful little  works,  I  cheerfully  recommend 
(hem  to  teachers.*' 

'*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  by  fiir  the  best  books  of  the 
kind  for  young  persons  in  our  langua^." 

"  Havmg  used  them,  I  am  convmced 
that  every  one  who  will  give  them  a  trial, 
will  find  them  to  interest  their  pupils,  and 
advance  their  progress,  more  than  anything 
of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared." 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acauainted." 

*'  I  consider  the  plan  well  calculated  to 
bring  forward  the  younger  class  of  Scholars. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  it  into  my 
schools." 

**  Parents  and  Teachers  who  wish  for 


designer  of  '  Ka^' 
produced  a  work,  in  my  opinion,  superior, 
m  verv  many  respects,  to  the  works  of  those 
who  nave  gone  before  him." 

*'  They  are,  in  my  judgment,  better, 
mdch  better  calculated  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  than  ail  put  toge- 
ther that  have  preceded  them ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  public  will  join  roe  in  this  opinion." 

"  I  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  at  once 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  beginners,  in 
preference  to  all  others." 

**  I  have  carefully  examined  them. ...  I 
consider  them  extremelv  well  adapted  to 
improve  those  for  whom  tney  are  intended." 

**  The  design  is  excellent,  and  has  been 
executed  most  successfully." 

'*  I  consider  them  exceedingly  well 
adq>ted  to  the  purposes  of  Primary  edu- 
cation." 

"I  have  carefully  examined  'Kay's 
Series,'  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  consider  them  superior  to  any  series 
of  the  kind  now  extant.^' 

"I  have  just  finished  a  carefiil  exami- 
nation of  '  Kay's  Series,'  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  I  met  with  a  work  for  children 
which  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on 
my  mind.  The  author  seems  to  possess 
the  happy  art  of  converting  what  was 
deemed  labour  to  pastime,  and  pain  to 

pleasure Henceforth  children  may  be 

taueht  to  tpeak  their  Jint  words  from  his 
books.  The  author  has,  in  my  judgment, 
discovered  and  adopted  the  true  simplicity 
of  nature.  I  can  but  regard  its  publication 
as  an  era  in  American  eaucation  —  indeed 
in  the  EngUsh  language." 

"I  have  diligently  examined  'Kay's 
Series,'  and  think  it  superiorly  well  adapted 
U>  the  improvement  ot  the  infant  mind." 

"  I  have  given  them  as  full  an  examina- 
tion as  time  and  circumstances  would  per- 
mit ;  sufficient,  however,  to  satisfy  nij3e!f 
of  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  entire  adapta- 
tion to  the  class  of  students  for  which;  tney 
ve  intended." 


"  The  theory  of  teaching  wrdtem,  Ian 
groage,  as  exemplified  in  '  Kay's  Progras- 
sive  Series'  of  Keading  Books,  is.  in  ray 
opinion,  the  true  one  and  the  practiea 
upon  it  must  lead  to  the  hapmest  issues. 
It  is  nature's  method  of  teacliin^  written 
lan^[uage.  I  shall  lose  no  time  m  intio- 
ducmg  them  into  my  school." 

'*  I  tiave  examined  them  vrith  attention, 
and  believe  them  to  be  quite  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, which  has  met  my  view.'^ 

*'  I  conceive  them  to  be  the  best,  of  the 
kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
intend  using  them  in  my  bcIkwL" 

"  I  feel  no  hesitation  m  saying  that  they 
are  decidedly  better  adapted  for  training 
the  In&nt  mmd,  than  any  work  with  which 
I  am  acquainted." 

**  The  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
are  *  gotten  up,'  the  introduction  of  the 
Script  characters,  and  the  Elementary 
Exercises  in  Drawing,  give  them  a  supe- 
riority over  all  works  of  the  kind  that  have 
fallen  under  m^  observation." 

**From  a  critical  examination  of  them, 
I  believe  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
end  they  propose  to  subserve. ...  I  vrill  do 
whatever  lies  in  my  power  to  introduce 
them  to  public  attention." 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  '  Kav's  Pro- 
gressive Series.'  I  think  they  are  admirablv 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.  I  shah 
introduce  them  into  my  Primary  School." 

"Their  advantage  over  other  works  of 
the  kind  (consists  m  their  conducting  the 
child  step  bv  step,  by  easy  and  pleasant 
gradations,  through  the  incipient  stages  of 
Its  study." 

*' Having  carefully  examined  'Kay's  Se- 
ries,' I  recommend  it,  as,  in  my  judgment, 
the  best  work  for  the  purpose  intended 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

"I  can  recommend  them  to  thoee  who 
instruct  young  children  as  valuable  aux- 
iliaries." 

"  Having  examined  them,  I  have  been 
much  pleraed  with  the  new  and  valuable 
features  introduced  into  them,  and  recom- 
mend them  to  the  public  as  better  adaptec 
to  the  purpose  of  Elementary  instruction, 
than  any  series  which  I  have  seen." 

'  *  Havinff  for  a  length  of  time  experienced 
the  want  of  some  introductory  work,  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  child — one  by  whidi 
his  ideas  might  be  taught  to  assume  <% 
tangible  form,  from  the  matter  presentcil  tc 
his  mind — we  have  carefully  and  atte&- 
tively  examined  '  Kay's  Infant  and  Primanr 
School  Reader,  in  three  volumes,'  a  work 
purporting  to  supply  the  deficiency  com- 
plained of,  and  we  have  no  heaitatba  in 
givinff  It  our  decided  and  unqualified  ap- 
proval. The  works  heretofore  in  use  have 
presented  a  mass  of  matter,  without  an> 
adaptation  to  the  comprehension  of  thopf 
for  whom  they  were  intended ;  the  intellec- 
tual  food  was  too  0ross  for  the  delicate  coii 
stitution  of  the  mfant  mind,  and  tended 
rather  to  injure  than  improve  its  tone. . . , . 
The  best  evidence  of  our  approval,  is  the 
introduction  of  the  work  into  our  school" 
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